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M^^VERY tttne [ have wriiten the lUe of a man, tfiere 
has hovend before my mind’s eye the linage physical 
spiriiiui], of a river, bin only oocx have I b^eld 
tn a river the in^ge of man and hts fate. When, ai the end 
^ ^ ^ Great Dam at Assouan, its synjboiic 

significance bum upon me with sw^b force thitr I seemed to 
comprehend the River Nile forwards and backwards from 
tilts crudal point In its course. A mighty element had been 
Earned by human ingenuity so that the de$en shrmid bring 
forth fniii, an adiievemenr which the centeiuriim Faust had 
attmipted as the higtiest atoinabte to man in the servi« of 
hts fcUow-'men. The thought of the end of Fautt, as it stood 
embodied before my eyes in Assouan, fired me with the 
thought of writing the epic of the Nile os I had written the 
story of great men—as a parable. 

But before I could tell the story of its sjventtires, and 
reveal thdr deeper meaning, I had to know the river Rom 
end to end, so that I might confirm or comet this vision in 
its detail. 1 had long known other parts of Africa. I loved 
that continent, because it liad htou^t me happmessr even 
before the war I had seen on the equator the sounx of the 
Nile. But not until I set out no study it dU it stand revealed 
as the most wonderful of all rivciK. 

This, the greatest sh^le stream on earth, Is yet by no 
means the most abundant, a fact which detetmines its whole 
life and that of its barin. It flows through the desert; for 
half of its course it receives neither tributaries nor rain, yet 
it does not dry up; indeed, dose to ia end, tl cre ate* the 
most ferdk of all lands. In its youth, it dissipates its finest 
powen, yet it arrives at its mouth with m ^t^ its 
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length is almo^T one^tenth of ttie esnh*? drajmfenenue, it 
nuintains the amplest fortn of all m’m; save for a single loop, 
ii strught from south to fiorth, and over a Irngih of 
2^750 mifeSi varies only 3.50 miles in longimde^ so tbatj st the 
etid| Its mouth Iks almost on the same degree of Fongttiidf as 
its SjUUDDC. 

Its Ijasin coniairw the biggest bke of die east^tm hemi- 
spium^ the highest mouniains, the biggest town of its con¬ 
tinent. Its bmks are peopled by flit ricJiest bird life of ilie 
northern heitiisphcret by nearly every aninial sp:cie$ fcnoi^ti 
ID ParathV;, by vegetation ranging ftooj Alpine flota and die 
rriTpicri forest^ through steppe, and desert to tlie 

ridiest arable laiul tm earths Ii feeds hundreds uf diHerenc 
ram, men of the motmtitin and men of the marrii, Ara]>s, 
Chri^thins and cannibals, pigmies and giants. The struggles 
of iJjfiBC men for power and wealdi, for faith and custom, for 
the suprcnii^' of colour, can be traced farther bade liete 
than anywhere else rn the history of mankind — for six 
thousand years. 

But tite most w'Onderfu] thing I found was the realisation 
. that all these phenomcfia, wiiidi reflect the pow'cr of nature, 
the activity of its ereaturcs, the strivings of its human beings 
a^iailtuce and plants, animals and peoples, scenery and 
history, would noi Imve been what they wete and are wete 
It not for die river. 

Since ii Itad arisen before me as a Jiving bdng, driven 
from its radiant begtnnings to its end in sen-ice^ I could uof 
but strive to show the inward necessity of advcnuire% 
ariring from its character, as tn the lives of great men; to 
show how the rivet, like the boy, emerging irom the virgin 
forests of cliildJipod, gicrwing in battle, fainting, falUng, 
rhos agdn to vkiory; how Its distant, gallant brother Jiurrics 
towards it, how tiiey glide tpgedter through ilje tfcsal, 
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ho’ft at the lunght of tis rnanliood it takes up the struggle 
vuh ttimy how it H defoted* ;ind^ t^smedp emtes mc«V 
forttines, ^nd how.^ m the endp ic 3 Cf;Dmp]lis!i^ marr Tragedy 
than in alf its early wildness. 

And since chllclhood and youdi, as wiilt every living bdng, 
are ditcdy detcmiined by nature and environTficnt, to here 
the ekments muat work more vitaUy at tht br^jnningf wliile 
later life brings temptaiion and labour in the struggle widi 
mart. Out of the esemfused srmplidty cif the wildemtsuk the 
Hih scteaias into the cornplicated darity of modem dviltza^ 
tiems, sees tlie gtc^l plan of its tameis jeopardized^ andf in 
tJie CTdy wearied of men's Imt of goid* sinks imo the sea, 
to be renewed in eternal resE2rTiection. 

Tlie dooimenn for tlie life of any river con sis t mainly of 
scientific worfa^ nr booki of tfavel in which the writer 
travels with the reader^ The new form of descripdan here 
atteiriptcd demanded different grottpfng!i. In thisj as in my 
forttier "JJves^" I liadp for the sake of the to 

check d» river ai the five vital pints of its career—twice on 
Laic Albertp on Lake Np. in KKanottm, in Assouan^ and in 
Cairo. As my object was not to write ^ book of travelp bur 
to wIJ the story of a great life» wc, the reader and do not 
travel on the river, Tt is tlie river that travels: It b the river's 
adventutes tfiat enthrall tts» 

It wotde^ howevcTt be vain to seek here etdier a complete 
geography or history^ of fhe four Nik tountrio, or an 
cncychYpaedb of didr peoples^ aniinals, or plants. Tliey 
appear in fragments^ which lisd repeatedly ta be cut dowrtp 
40 that die river imgln flow on unhhukretl. Thus ilie long 
story of die disoovcreia of die NUe with whidi diis volume 
opened had to be sacrificed: it may appear bter^ 

Hic vertical line along die river from sgmws lo nmudi 
had to be cut by histodcjtl hoiirontak, occupying a (jtmrter 
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of the first three books md rather more of the fourth and 
fifth* For vhen I saw the elephants and lions on the upper 
cDxnse of the die camels and asses lower down* whicJi 
come eiciy evening to drink iti waters, there rose again 
before my eyes the shadows of all those figtms wJio had 
lived, ruled* or aiiffered here* an endkss train^ I saw the 
religious and ndal wars in the deserts and steppes of the 
Soudan and in Egypt* the binbplaoe of oeddenta] man. 

In this bock* as in my fonner "Lives*** I haw sought to 
cfiace the m'denoes of the Utciature by means of wludi I 
deepened or complcfed my imptes^ricom To show what 
1 in its symbutic signiheanoep lo show die symbol in the 
visible event* seenu to me more irnpomnt than to parade 
with a host of names and dates that anybody can look up in 
works of reference^ HcEre* as ekewhere* I sought to paint in 
colours what the expert presents in figures and tables. 1 had 
no wish to describe wliat b familiar in names^ but to paint 
what lay before my eyes* then name it Only once* at the 
exists of the third act* where the problem of die dam brings 
ihe deebi^e moment of this life, a few figures had to remsm* 
to which I the readier to submiL Vhaieva^ eke was 
absolutely necessary has been given in round figum* for 
fio 2 | miles ftom Lake No to Kiiaiiouiii sounds [css tban fioo. 
The tnuulJtemictn of Afidcan names inro European languages, 
too* b quite unsettled 

While in the bter life of a river* it k characicr that proves 
itself m snuggle, ibs, phydcal environment; the landscape* 
exercises in its youth the detomcniiig irtfluertcc which later will 
come frtun mau Thb tliemadc sluft could not be specially 
marked in the story of a river wbkh in ita age traverses she 
knd tlmt has seen the longest of all humari hbtorie$: a ccniury 
ofhi^ory m the Sudan is followed by autyeenmries mEgypi. 
Thiut wfiiJe threMpiarten of the fiist lialf of the book (on the 
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Upper Nile) was licvoted to n^ture^ and otHy one quarti^ ro 
Iiisiory, in the $ra»id italf (on Egypt) they are ahuut equals . 
espeoaljy &uice tlte bndsespe, florae and fauna change retarivcly 
lirtfc bciwwx Assouan and die Delta. 

In spite of this, the histoncal parts of the Egyptian half of 
the book, iiad to be treked apborbdcalfy if tb^ vere not to 
clash with die theme of the whole. In the same way as in my 
fonner btographief, pkruret zakc the place of ideas. And in 
th«c ptanreSj sodaJ conditions take precedence of wais^ and 
the feelings of men are more ifnportant than dictr stale. Thus, 
in the Soudanese half, the feelings of die negro or die dephant 
wiere depicted with mow sympathy than those of the white 
man; in the same wsy, in E^fypt, die attempt i* inade to show 
history^ not a$ Pharaohs or Stilums saw ft^ hm from the stand¬ 
point of the fellah who has, from all rime, lived in closer 
communion with the Nib tlian its rtders. For Egypt is the one 
Und on canh in wliidi every inliahilant lives at all times in 
right of dn? river. Dynasties came, lised ft, and passed, but the 
river, the father of the land, remained. Six diottsarid years ago 
the Nile, the begettet of water and grain, was as friteful to db 
fdlali as k h to-day wirh Its dams md cotton; hence thb new' 
attempt at a hisroty wriitcn from be!ow shows cd%ion, 
temples, and carvmgs, in the main as the fdlah saw' them, for 
fic is the people of tJic Lowtir Nilev 
What will be specially missed here are big game expedi- 
tiom, in which I do not take part, and etlmolo^cal dbcussiofis^ 

My distrust of ethnoldgkal theory w-as cc^rmed when I 
5 SW all the faces of die Nile shifted about by zealous scfat>lats 
and attributed, and again wtithdiawn^ from opposite radal 
groups. The whole leafned dispute as to the Hanutes and 
Semites, in Jthe eoune of which fashion discovets new *^circles 
of dvilixarion'^ every five yearSj means less to me than il^ 
right ot a Bedouin on the Atbara, tn whose q^lendid limbs 
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! ccKjId adniiFr iuid ^ inislurc of iivc or St* races* 

Yet eiiTn if etact ktaowledge of ^uds mrKtttrrt were forth- 
Coinings it would be frtiiiJcss in a book in whici) die river 
lioliis sway» On tl»e otlHfi liandi tJ>c social oomljtiaji of the 
coloured peoples seemed to rtse importzuii in an epoch whidi 
is preparing for them a new role in die life of mankinds AIJ 
dic:^ thtrigs are perpciunlly influenced by the Nile, and^ in 
dieir nim^ react upon jL My only aim was to make its destiity 
clear, as a gteot parable 

« * « 

On three odief Nile joumeytt, between ijjo and \^i4t 
i Jiitd sujdied die whole of dir White Nile in Uganda^ the 
Soudan and Egypt^ and the Bine Nile on a safer! to Ws^tem 
Abyssinia wliidj led me into fbe rcgian of its wufcets 
in die Soudan, along its lower course- Tlic longest, centiai 
reach of tlie Blue Nile^ from Lake Tana to the Soudanese 
frrmiierf even to-day a]mo$t unarptored, tiad to be Uictdied 
in by ibe notes of a few travdlers who have seen it in part 
Tlwt I could do ai] the m^r ai my case by rail and air, steamer 
liiid sailir^ boat^^ camel and mule, is due to the and 

interest of the ihree govemincnts un the Nile: the Egyptian, 
espedaily King Fuad L ^bo placed a sLeanier at our disposal; 
the English, w'hich facilitated onf tnrvelltng in every ^'^y; 
and the Abyssitunn, which gave us a bodyguard of soldiers 
Irom GalUbad on* 

The first pan of this book v™ finished belbre the out¬ 
break of hostilities in East AfrioL I am deeply obliged to the 
following experts for advice in die reading of iJie manuscript; 
Major Barker, Director of tile Zoological Garden,.Khartoum, 
for die fauna; MasSdiese Geniitc-FarinoIa, Vammiiia {Tus¬ 
cany), for Abyssinia; Dr. luc* ^^3X Meyerhof, CnirOj for Arab 
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and other (joesnons; Sir HaioW MacMichad, Governor of 
Tanganyika, fotnwr SectMaiy of State in the Sondan, for 
the Soinhini Profossor Yahudn, London, for Pharaonic 
hismry. These distinguished expcit!i have pificrvcd me ftoni 
a host of errors. I am indebted ato lo the esdsttng fotir volurnes 
of the tnonurnentaJ //tstotts Jt la ^atwn EgyptitivK presented 
to me by the lote King Fuad, to Miss W. S. Btackmann's Tht 
Feiinkin cf Upper Egypt^ ftnd to the Memwre rttr I*Hitt/me 
iVSf by Ptinoe Omar Tcnisson of Cairo. 

Most of the photographs are by Lchneit 3c Landradc, Cairo, 
Othets an by the Bntjsh Roya] Air Force, London; Kara- 
kashian Bros., Khartinim; and ^ Sudan Guide Book, London, 
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A ROAR heralds the tfver. ’niLmdcrin^^ * ihJoiiig 
sheet of water, mdiantly hltic^ tense with life, pJtmges 
round the reef of a rocky kict in a double fall, while 
below, the spray thickens in a miDty green vonex, madly 
whirling its Own foam away to an tiiiknown destiny* In 
sudi cUtnotiTi the Nile is bont, 
fn i quiet inlet at the edge of the mi^ty full, a gigantic 
maw yawns pink. PuBittg and sluggish, ti» hippopotamtis 
snorts and gnmts as it raises ils head above the water lo squirt 
a watcr-fet from its nostrils between Its pink-Uned ears. Lower 
down, w'liere the watiar grows calmer, bnaiae-green dragons, 
with black spots on ilidr canpaoe and a yellowish bdly, tie 
basking' to complete the illusion of faiiylaod, thdr eyes are 
rimmed with gold. Each beats a bird on iia haelt, or even 
between (ts teeth, for tile dragon sleeps opcu-moutlied. This 
is Xevkthan from the Book of Job, the crocodile. It looks like 
some strange survival irom the tune when icna and forests 
covered the eattb and natnians ruled the world. 

Bat above the primeval monsters, the world of featliered 
tilings soars, wheels, and swoops. All the birds crossing 
Nortlterit Africa, and many from Europe, gather here^ and 
dieir saeaniing drowns the din of the waters. On tl« busliy 
island in the fiili, untEodden by the foot of man, at the source 
oi the Nde^ lies the paradix of die birds. 

Soft white paidies shimmering like orange-blossom from 
out the dork verdure arc tramfomied, wlien a noire alarms 
them, into white egrets wliieb fly sway over die falls, trailhig 
their black legs; The bird with die curious spoon at the end 
(if bis bill, Jrom whkh he takes his name, Ore whitest dirng 
in nature, looks small beside the huge grey onc^ who bean 
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his heavier body 'with hunchnl shauldcrs and indra'wn neck 
slowly thtough the air. Suddenly then Is a splash in the 
luurying witcr: a bi& dull black bird has dropped from the 
wet bnahwoctd of tiw islet; it is that notorious glutton, 
the cocmontnt; he stays submerged for minutes si a dme, 
Hs« far off, and, with the strolling fish in his beak, 
disappears with the powerful wing-strokes of a sea-bird. 
Disapproving, a gwve black and white hUd looks on: 
be walks with drooping head, then, as if to display teal 
dignity, slowly ^neals die sbap^ bow of his yellow-striped 
wings in graceful fli|^i- This b ilw iWs, the holy bird of 
the Nile. 

Proud and solitary, like the princes of Arabian legends, 
mu te and unapproaeliable, die cranes stond along the banks. 
One, silver grey, with a noble gaze, who bears his rather too 
heavy bead gracefully on bis ddllata neck, and holds his dark 
tail-feathers like a bouquet, at a single stroke spreads out 
a pear of gigantic wings and trails slowly away over the water, 
but Ids hrodsotner brother, whose feathers shimmer blue 
on tail and bdly, carries on his head, like a peacock, a tuft 
of golden feathers; this is tin crested crane, stately, gorgeous, 
and decadent like Van Dyck's royal portraits. Deride ihis 
prince, but sli^dy to the rear, as is seemly, stands the aged 
man of money. Ugly and comical, as in the faity-ales, a 
picture of feigned repose and false dignity, unscrupulous and 
wary, shrewd and greedy, the black and white marabout is 
always to the fore if business is on foot, and takes everything 
that offers from the rat to the spickr. 

And among th em the countless multitude of smaller birds 
flits to and (m over the source of the Nile, screaming, chat* 
tcring, and piping: am-birds flashing in water and light, 
turquoise blue with orange feathess, pnk and rusty red, 
hidexeni, among blue-riiinimeri:^ king^iets, with gleaming 
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dimsbcs dart^ thek heads. tfie onentat tughuo- 

gaie, invisible in the undetgniwifa, giurgks Imt mdod}r> bui 
close by her secret spot, the smllows 60111 the north swop 
past in softly twittering fli^t, seeking, like die German poets, 
the south and the oriental nightingale. And the rose-grey 
turtles coo in deep contralto, Ntde opalescent bluegieeii 
starlings pipe their song into llie screaming of tlie tugger 
birds, martins dip thdr brown breasts in the ^ray, and the 
wagcail, a MUe^binl like the ibis, the daintrest of all, vvarbles 
as It rocks. In a cho>nts of sound and colour, tlicy witir round 
the iruccessible islet in the falls, as though titey feared ruan 
more than the hippopotattuts, more than the cracodtie and 
the great birds. 

Where are we.^^ 

The source of the Nile, the Ripon Falls, lying close above 
the equator, three hundred yards broad, called by the natives 
"The Stones,” plunges between vir^ rud» bare of siy 
green growth save brushwood and wild flowers, on a meelcss 
plateau, for the white men have felled the forest on account 
of tlic deadly Hies, It is the most nortlterly point of Lake 
Victoria, near Jinja, where the niighty roar prodaims a mighty 
spectacle. Behind grey rocks, which form a kind of natur^ 
dam, on tiie other side of lire bay, lies the lake with fa many 
islands, great and small, the lake which rends forth the river, 
the great messenger from the lieart of Africa, to bear wondetful 
riding to a distant sea. 

None guessed its origur. For thousands of years men 
sought this source and went astray. The strange river, they 
thought, must drew la strength fnnn high mountains, and, 
like every other river on earth, be formed of little mountain 
torrents. One day, late in dme, otiiy seventy years ago, it 
was discovered that the Nile began its emuse with a gigantic 
waterfall: the child of the greatest of all African lakes, it 
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sjion'cd iis sarcngrii in ific and thunder of the first day 
of its life. 

Not all ilie breakers of tliese first fitrun will teacJi liie goal. 
\Vind and sun, toeits. animals, and plants will stop many. 
Of dissolve them in air; nor will ail die water that ends its 
coinre in tiio Mediterranean many mnntlis kier come from 
this sotifice, for the Nile has three sources, and, at the 
Iwginning, many tributaries. Yei tliere are many niiliiOds of 
atoms of water that follow lire whole oteer of theii river in 
its bed, from this fall whidi gives it blnh, dJl at Last tliey 
mingle with tiie salt of the sea. 

Hime, at the source, tJtc veils of morning are rising from 
the Ipke, whose bounds no man can divine. 

'fhe growing light discloses hosts of islands. Large and 
small, dftp gorges cutring into the bnd, sandbanJcs far out, 
and beyond, ranges uf hills fading into the pale blue distance. 
Broad, shimmering grasslands clotlrc the swelling banks, 
studded by single liuge trees dividing light from shade in 
great masses, fertile, idyllic. 

£ven it' all the tsbmds and hays were not tliere ro crowd 
the view, tiie eye could never reach the further ihore, for 
diis lake b a sea, much bigger than Switzerland, witli law-s, 
forms, and dangem of its own, an unrelated dement in this 
enchanted continent, a gigantic mirmr for the sun of Atrica, 
the frontier of a hucolic land which is calied Ugamia. It has 
been likened to Paredis^ for liere eternal summer reigns, 
without mortal heat by day, without sultry mist by nigtit; 
rising from a level of lliree thousimd feat, cooled by afiemoon 
thundeisTonnsj by evening wind, atmost without seasons. 
Mill I an equal daily share of sun one! rain, it h ever fertile, 
ever bound ful. 

Ikliind the girdle round the liilte, the last giants of a 
pritneva] world lie hid. For the land mounfs terracewise from 
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the shores of this stlken blue set, dstng tn rite tmrdi-west 
to hoar)' granhe pedss and volcanoes, to the aoiifoes of riven 
all flowing to tlw one great stream, and yet higfier to the 
snow^pped summit of the Mountains of die Moon. Ukc 
a loosely htitng armour, these begTiw enclose die dotnaln 
of die blessed nee of men wJio, ttt the lakeside uplands, reap 
much longer than rbey atj*'. 

Foe the sliorea of the lake are a park, Ibrmed by nature 
snd tfie sun-'heowned luind of man. Pastel- g t ec ti , the licpiid 
light flowing thmi^h theh ddicite bnnclies, so that dieir 
shadow falls but grey on tlie grass, lofty afadiis stand ungly, 
theii crowns tpnadtng like qxn pandtuies. Qoise above 
the ground, the diick main trank hranclies out all round, 
dry, gnarled, and tender grey: much higher up, die flnely* 
artictilaied leai'cs begin to radiate, and ihe fndt droops in 
great mauve Inmches, Above wtdespnead roots, which rise 
above the ground, stands dm dome of the ficus, as rkli in 
dmber and tn shade as the royal syeaniure beside it. The 
flaming rtxl blossoms of slender flamboyanis bow towards 
the lake, but the bri^t scarlet candelabra of the coral tree 
thnists Its rigid fingers Into die atr Thus they stand, each 
single on diere meadow slopes, almosT mottonks^ (he symbols 
of die landscape of a dream. 


ri 

No human being has yet dared to. lay bond on tlits pan of 
Africa to shape or subdue it, aitjioug^ many a pkn has 
been woven round the source of die Nile. Yet iJk riicir has 
been bridged in the first moments of hs life; a short distance 
dowtisireant a grey iron bndgie bore die train whudt con* 
neca the mighre lake widi the Indian Ocean, die small sea 
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with tile great. Koi until two iJtousand iniJes lower dowD^ 
on the brini: of the desert, will the Nile, completely tnns- 
foimed, know another bridge. Along this whole stretch 
through lands and peoples, save for one natural bridge, no 
one can cnais the Nile unless by rowing; tnen and beasts 
have tried and lie buried in It ; for long reaches the unbtidged 
Btitntn lias proved a barrier between one fauna and another. 

The young river takes no heed of the bridge; in a long 
series of falls atul rapids, graying and leaping, it drives its 
infant powers onward foaming in the joy of life. A second 
fall, the Owen Falls, as broad os the but twice as deep, 
and sdJl wilder, comes to lengdien die diain of rapids, and, 
calculating by the course of nature and not the other way 
round, these should be called the lirst and second Nile 
ffaiantrts- WitliGut pausing for breath, the young unnavigable 
sticiiin foams and winds on northwards, but now tt is no 
longer bordered by meadows and smooth plains. Snoe this 
region is uninhabimble owing to sleeping rickness, the river 
b hete alone with the foresi:, as bodi were formed by the 
hand of their Creator, by vegetadon and the erosion of 
oenmries. 

living wills of tuitbig \mm hen: cut off tlic foiest m 
fc<iih aides of [he river, hiding from it the spugglcs and 
disasters of tlie gneax animak widrin, as we try to hide them 
from children, and Icav^g the river to iti pli^ all day. Whai 
goes on heliind thee Uvtng walls belongs [O a citne when 
the earth W3& younger and life denser and more exubeeariL 
In this luxuriance of growth^ where the individual 

struggle for extstenoe stands out less hard and bare than in 
die more sparsely provided tie^ mis of the north, life and death 
gxnw indiswlubly imiied: plants and animals^ which no 
human liand has touched, art, m their inmost being, mutually 
dependent, even though the animals tighL Under ■ dome of 
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liquid green gloom, which creaies the j tingle aimosphert, 
the roots of huge itees ding to thefr prostrate forefailiers, 
while tlieir owns, like great and londy cbaractffrs, tower 
over the dense melee, to form above with othen a conunimitjr 
of sunny iieigJits, What gnsw on them falls away, turns to 
fresh fenih^ in this aone of unquenchable life, for no one 
reaps the (nut of these trees. Steaming in the brooding wamuJt 
of love, oatuie lie;* ftee of all purpost 
Tlirough ifie aga the floor of the tropical forest has istendilv 
risen; a moisi, spongy Jiumus of veritable matter hearts 
roots and siefiM feom d»e twigs of felling, jtill hvhtg ^anr 
trees. Out of dying plants teraming to earth, and even out 
of the ^y of living and growing ones, new plants rise and 
bloom imm tucking roots, in the fearless joy of growth, for 
frost and hail, the enemkis of the northern forest, and rough 
winds horn die neighhouring snow-mountains cannot pene¬ 
trate these self-created walls, wfiiJe warmth and water, the 
rwo great patrons of die vegetable world, rdgn in profusion, 
The Only enemy who can forcse his wav in, who is nearly 
the strongest of all, tlar crcanire from an earlier world who 
Jidd Ills own while aJt the others dwindled, the elephant alatw 
is powerful enough to trample or break down with Ills mighty 
limbi whatever srands in iiis way. Without his huge tread, 
man would never have set foot in the jungle, for it is he who 
opened paths for die negro, and it was dlese paths the white 
man followed much huer with liis roads. 

And is the fimgle grows tegetber from above and below, 
as the lerns and giant pluses press upwatds to meet the 
hanging lianas, a living wall arises, impenetrable, and multi¬ 
plied a hundredfold in the counse of rime, for the virile ring 
of the qee-feJling iron has never startled dtis humming world. 

The density of the forest ht^ets its silence: only the remote¬ 
ness of the bird-calls can give an idea of its depth, and only 
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of p»rt oi Its depth. The gnimbling of the monheys, (he 
wlikrlng of iDsecra, the sighing^ ctedting, jwd groaning of 
i}jc giant tree-mmlts, cramped for space and air, the croaking 
of frt^s from the papyrus, the call of the oriole^ the ciatter 
of huge liaards, the silky g]tdii\g of the snakes, and again 
the whistling and rattling of the butcher-birds—sounds as 
mu^ed » the light in this forest, random and overloud, like 
children's voices raised in cliurdi, for in spire of all its wild¬ 
ness, die dimness and lidghi of the jungle recall a cathedraL 
Below, in the eromous itnnks of die ficusiiK among droop¬ 
ing mauve orchids, deep niches have opened, as if in the 
columns of a cathedral, big enough to hold a man, while 
above, amid the blossoms on the branches, old baboons sit, 
»Mlj as black statues, bored with the capers of d« colobus 
monkey, whose whi te ui) and back stripes Uadi as he swings 
from one liana stem to the next. With its plant life hanging 
Of standing weary and modonle^ the sultry gloom of liie 
jungle is only quickened by the animals in an eerie, secret 
way, so that the colours of the Bowers sound louder than 
the fiwtfalis and cries of the animals. Out of the mob of 
creepers on the ground, part of a resting snake peeps out, 
the scieam of a bird only has a meaning wlten the shadow 
of die wdiite hawk Bits by, and when parrots screech on 
the baobab, the elephantine tree anth tlte wrinkled leather 
feet, even ihdr noise is quickly overpowered by tbe mjgjity 
jungle silence. 

But the bunung cry of the coral-tree, where its fig-like 
brancltes catch the sun, falls from dps like a kind of ^ant 
bean; from out the feathery leaves of die acadas shine pink 
blossoms, big as a man's hand, bright blue convolvulus hangs 
i« long festoons fram the boughs of the sycamore to the 
fbunhoyani widi its densely crowded, fUnting ted blossoms. 

In ilie clearings, on Italf-deoied pools, where ibe tropical 
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suti breaks through and [Jte profusion of flowers ts vultip!i«(} 
tenfold, their colours seem less andibfc. Here the animal is 
lord, for all livtiig things gather at (he From out ihe 

caimuie convolvulus which muffies up the mimosa ifae car* 
(piobe-hW kingfisher, bangmg close above tbe water, peeni 
motionless, ^ying down to match the fak Rocking iq and 
fro on the ffeuble points of the palni*&is are the nests of 
the weiver-birds, who or these airiest potnis can duck ihe 
grasp of the monkeys and snakes. Down where the great ferm 
hong lialf'roiting over the water, sky'blue swallow-tail huner- 
.flies with purple eyes flutter by, others white with briglit 
green edga to their wings, and blue lUards wi th orange spots 
Ue basking between swamp and water. 

With grotesque movements, the liombill utters k« hoane 
screech, w though ev«y sound ww botn of inmost pain, 
but in tile next tree a starling sits piping away to hereelf as 
if alone in an idyll, the born master b^de the panting 
amateur. Yet both ate outsung by the flute-bird, who 
his seductive, contemptuous oboe call fkmi out the thicket, 
as though he lived on air and a-aier, were flinging a ch a li »mgi- 
to the wildness of the jungk, and were mo^i^ in h o l r l, 
melting trilk, all the c^er life and gravity about liim, dll a 
nu^pie screams down ids song. 

And tar from ebb teeming and careless tliiong, ot ai any 
rate heedless of It, the grcai animals of the jungle live and 
huii^ mate and fl^i; It is they who emeige in tbe evening 
at tbe rapids of the young Nile, to lap its fresh water. The 
negro who b a the d and Ashed in some quiet cove al] day lias 
vanished, making way in the evening for the siknt lords of 
the forest, for be fears diem. 
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Not fot forty miJes b^lov its source does the young Nile 
calm down. It hiU grown ramilinr with its fiisi surrounding 
it has falkn BIX hundred feet through the long r^ids and 
wsteifiJIa. It ha* already embraced a few woody islands too, 
and seen on them naled liumait cnatuies who have built 
(itde huts lo catdi, iiy, and smoke fish. 

Yet at the point where it emerges ftom the rapids and entera 
on a broad, ipuct reach, men surprise the stream with a new 
■error: boats are waiting ifaete, and littk steamers, and the 
young creatum must for (he £rst dtne submit to a rider. At 
first, it shakes him wildiy, for there arc still many stones and 
rodb in the river bed, hut then it yields, for men were cunning 
and built flat-bottomed boats. For a fatindted and twetuy 
miles, the Nile is now navigable, Whoe navigadem to the 
north bc^ns, at t* N. Lst^ the railw^ line to die south-east 
starts, to Kenya and the sea: it hardly louches the 

Nile. Only at 13® N, bt., twelve hundred mila^rn hetti will 
a second railway approach the river on that second bridge, 
wJtich is as far from the first as the railway, so long is the 
stretch of lands, stil] longer the course of the nver, tluougb 
r^oju which defy the railway builder. 

Scarcely has it taken the steamer on its back, when a new 
adventure awaits the Nile: the banks which bound its course 
retreat, it feds widened at every step. The forest which so 
firmly clasped it has gone^ It ts alrady six hundred yards 
broad, soon it will be many thousands: its waters ate escaping 
its grasp, its form has vanished, it has poured into a spor^ 
seems to be losing itself there. As it broadens, it ^ws 
shallow; now it is nine feet deep, and still less at the edge 
of the swamp. At the same time its body b coveted with 
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flowering weed> The whole world round abour acsems to 
stand stUI, lo sle^ the river^s youth/u) vslcntr is paralysed^ its 
gaiety is gone. W(uu has happened ? 

This is Lake Kiqge, a muddy sheet of water with 

four gnat arms, a swampy lake fringed with papyrus. And 
as the Kile flows through thb Jake for some sbtiy mUes, It 
has to catty its vitgietatitm too. For miles the river flowing 
through the lake h covend witii a kind of water-lily, chril- 
Jingly h^udful, pale blue, with a golden heart oat of which 
scntetimes a second flower grows. They lie tike caipets, 
hardly moving, an even partem spread out over the lake 
which seems to have swallowed up the stresam. 

The tt»t mhuiaries take good care nor to flow into the 
great ^nge: it would devour them. Not until the poim at 
which the Nile leaves Lake Kioga, ai its western extremity, 
does tlie Kafu discharge into it, Hie a younger brother ending 
his short life by bestowing bb portion on the elder- When 
the Nile, once more a river, turns north, it has taken on the 
naitite of the lake: It is s shallow, swampy, sluggish scream. 

A dreamy, indoJent mextd must overcome It 
At this point in the oouise of the Nile variations set ixt 
that im^t be compared to the cyclical variations iit wratn 
chametersr in ineguiar titytbm, for hundreds of miks and 
for many months of its course, its character clianges: it is by 
turns stormy and lepelUng, wild and weary. It is impossible 
to say whether the river takes on the nature of its sunound- 
ings, or the siimmndmgs that of ihe river. For the present 
h drags along northwards, falling very sightly, in the ^ythm 
of Lake Kioga. 

Then suddenly it takes a sharp mm, quitting for the iUst 
time its northerly course^ sweeps west, and is completely 
transformed. The rodey txrttom it at last ImIs again ^ves 
it fresh sprit, it burh the boat from to back; once more, as 
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in earliest dulcliioad, it JS a mountain streani on wflkli no 
man can travel, ii grows tiatrower and deeper than it has 
ever been, h this a new adventure? 

The great African rift suddenly breaks dirough Iterc tn 
a curved escarpment, Tiie region grows tocky^ granite masses 
crosed together, a canyon narrows down. The Nile, whose 
6tst falls were no more dun Bdoiged rapids^ is stiddenty 
faced with a gieat oiwt squeesed into a widdi of eighteen 
feet, it has to fail mom than a hundred and twentyp l*he 
broad emcigence fiom that inland sea is itere compressed into 
a fen^' f<»mii^ seconds;, diundering, die exdted river turns 
to spray as it ^lls. 

lliese Murchison Fails, the dm imd last lo plunge tJie Nile 
into such dcpdis, first rotm its character. Here it knows 
terror, it dashes from one ledge of Africa to the next; this 
youthful experience, stormy as a passion, completely diangcs 
it. Here neither hippopotamus nor crocodile gambols, even 
the birds aw rarer, for no fish will try the upward leap here. 
Instead of them, an everlasting rainbow, the immortal bridge 
between sun and water, hovers over the rocks. On the rocks, 
above mid bdow, the light breaks into a thousand spacklmg 
crystals, fonnihg a glorious background to themiglity spectacle. 

An hour below the falls, die foam on the hurrying water 
it sdll tliere to tdl of die shock the Nile has sufTered. llieA 
it passes liuougb bushlands into a rapidly broadening valley. 
And hew for the first time the marvel of the aniedituvian 
world comes into siglir. Below die falls, die etephani. In die 
evening, comes to the river, 

A gianl, lie still treads an earth whose creatures walk 
bdow him. The strongest of all, whom no animal and no 
tree can witiistand, not even the diom and the snake can 
ham him: tike great men, lie leaves bis ponderous mtghi 
unused, supreme tn the consdousness of a strength which 
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mmt frar; nritlipr vjiinglciious nor predatory^ he h the 
most gienmMJs and ^^y/Assi of ammala. Gifted with an 
even leniper and u of httmour, yet tiirribtc in nv'engCt 
or m tile protecrion of young against the attuok^ of crafty 
meji^ pOs!^^ of die smallest of eyes in. tlie biggest of 
die ftJiarpest hearing draped tWrh a huge dap, an Dcgon iuK 
nose and hall ami, and tusks that tan tear anything^ Jic yet 
seettTS JO cany' off only whnt is sirictly neoftssary, sehlam 
aiiirms ^d Imnni ammals^ eatfi none, feeds, fike a montiier 
hi i foify tale, on ddicate grasses, barks and juitss, and 
wlten he strides, liie ground with gtant fegt| lie wins to be 
taking \ufw colossal body for a ^nite walk- Mathing about 
this monster is wild or ctNu^e; hia ^t» his grasp, even his 
foeik, is jjerenc. 

In earlier times, tJiey were kitown to all the earth t nowhene 
have so rmmy rmki been found about the Dchrlng Straii. 
T)i[:y livtd in Rome ind [rebnd^ in Siberia and Northern 
Spain: tlie remains showing die African ekpliant everywlKne 
are of thetnsdves emough to prove ^ cnimection by bnd 
betwt?en tlit two continents. But evefi in Itiso^ric dmea die 
elephant was a European: a Fliocnidan traveller describes 
him in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, ^d Hannibd^t 
elephants on coLrt^ show the hug^ ears and stuping back 
wLiidi du; Indian ekpliani does nut possess^ 

When a herd corner out ot rhe foic^t; hardly a twig cracks, 
50 warily they' move, and only tht egrecs oeasele$dy wheeling 
above diem betray where diej' arc, for they live on rite insecu 
of the elephant's skin like the pluLotogisrs on the poets* They 
distrust man: tie iw too often tricked them from ambuftht 
rww they stand still, sniffing, for minutes al a lime, with no 
sound bur tlw flapping of gigmtic ears. As dicy have a calf 
In dicir midst, Uiey arc on tJw for tlicy beat a soft 

retfeat if they art unnotreed, but break chit if they feel them- 
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selves men, less nabJe, do tLc opposite. Now tliey 

emejge from tbe bushes, only two-ihirds visible, for tile high 
grass [tides them lo tbe knee. Tbe calf moves under tbe mother 
between her forelegsi, where the udders ate, but fiist be throu-j 
back hh trunk to take suck with his mouth. The others have 
aJready readied the water: diey liave sought out a little cove: 
tliey have trampled down everything, not in rage^ hut simply 
because they are b^: they stand snorting in the Nile, stjuirdng 
w'ater over tbdr sloping backs with thdr supple trunks, 
drinldng now and tiien, and removing a whole meadowfuU 
of liigh grass, and as they can never be seen tcally chewing, 
as they never open a vast mouth like tlie hippo, it all seems 
to luv'e vanished into the unfathomabJe. 

As they return from tbe river, they look dead bJitck against 
tbe yellow* savannah, but their tusks, whkb the females have 
here too, slune the whiter. The bull leads the troop. The 
white heron resettles on his back, like the white genie in 
tlie fairy tale which guides aged and great sinners, and the 
giant, rdresfaed, strolls towards the forest with his roUing gait, 
wet and happy, casually ctanuiung an acada with his tmok 
to see if it is worth while stripping die bark with Itis tusks, 
casting a half-glance backwards to moke sure that his wife 
and child am coming. Thus he withdraws from the Nile 
into tim dark green of die jungle, of which he is lord, with 
his human intelligence, which foresees;, plans and remem* 
bss, stronger than any other living cresiuie, serene and 
supreme, the last real king of nanire. 

Here, where the river steadily widens, is tbe real 
home of the hippopotamus and the crocodile, wlikh have 
been counted in th^ thousands below the Murchison: Falls: 
here tt is sunny and dat, and rhesf water^reaiures seem to 
feel protected from all dangers to ilie ndglibourliood of a 
gigantic bathing-pool. 


Fot now the Nile, for the first time, sees a great bke with 
open waier aJtead, houmtless like Lake Victoria, which it 
never saw, for that lay hehinii it Seytind the yellow savannah 
which spreads out lil^ a della, lies the northem aid of Lake 
Alhert Tiie Nile, three hundred miles from its st^troe, ceases 
here to bear (Jk name of Vlctioria Nile, and, powetfuliy reiii* 
forced from a second source, becomes the Alben Nile as soon 
35 a short reach of the river has crossed the comer of die lake. 
On fill tiiands and landspits, which lie before the shores as 
In the lagoons, the crocodiles bask in thousands, silvery fi«b 
leap in die sap-green water of the coves, while the clear stream 
otherwise flow* blue and seems to suiTcr no swampu On ihc 
Z>anks, where grassland alternates with forest and great clump 
at trees approach the water, a herd of dainty antelopes 
moves: tlie rvedbucks come slowly to the water, to the Nile, 
which gives all creatures to drink. 

In this dear lake the river cannot go astniy, as in the Kinga 
swamp: a powerful eutrem draws it, the way tics dear ahead. 
In the western distance rise die purple shadows of Itigli 
moumalns; there another great river flows, the Congo; it 
moves westward and the Nile wilt never know it. Its own 
course leads northwivds. Before following it, let us seek 
what feeds its second source:, the mighty wnter'basm of 
Lake Albert. 

IV 

In the wilful windings of rivers, thetr fonner extsmnee stands 
revealed, unoeitam aa regards the passage dt time and the 
details of their course, yet, as wilJt itvcn, diaoenuble tiirough 
the mists of memory, and nehba to be proved nor ignored, 
in the land of Uganda, thar prehistory is even mote legible 
than histaiy itself: tl» prehtitmic world takes precedence of 
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the historic. Far wliai liappcncti Jirre to Adaini4ric m^n it^ 
sunk bM:k iaio iIk womb of time, brauEC till ytstordsiy Itc 
mainlined without wiiiing oriel almost xciihotii tradition, hut 
prehistory lias earned ict runes oittl sigjis on die minmiatni, 
'ITic course of tile primeval Nile can be confectuted. 

Airica^ a conttnent of shelves, the only one tliat can be 
calktl so, the continent wiiJiout mountain ranges, has, on ilie 
ledge of the great lakes, made or suHeitd an exception. It 
happened wlwm the emst of the continent was tom ia two, 
when the hu^ rift was fonned which runs diagonally thmugli 
East Africa from Rhodesia to the valley of the Jordan, raking 
in the Red Sea. From the belly of tile earth, it^ng Are burst 
fonli, heaved giant cltxb into mountains, folded ijiem back 
attd laid the lower-lying land at the base of the new volcanoes 
open for the rivers and lakes to gather and Atiw away. To 
tile soud] of the Nile basin, the rift branclied, the easiero 
arm running to Kenya and foimtng Kilim andlaro, the western 
forming tile throe lakes to the wet of Victoria Nyanaa, wltich 
itsdf itpttsents a suhsidenoe of the plateau between the two. 

However uncertain the intervals of lime remain, it seems 
clear that tlie seven fakes nf Central Africa ate of recent date, 
that where Lake V'ictoria now lies, broad plains once lay, 
traversed by the feeders of llie pteseiU lake. l.alci on, great 
water-basins may have fonned which, rising with petpeiual 
rain, spread and broke through die ffanJdng rim of hills, 
Tlic wtuer deepened, widened the giap, and forged its wwy 
!(• die plain: rapids and falls stand wimess to tills course of 
devdopmenr, , 

Above the grew volcanoes and anulJ craien, wliIcJi can 
be seen and heard to tills day in the congealed lava, the esrtli ' 

tremors and hot springs, there rose in primitive rock a royal I 

witness, rite Ruwensori, a range of snow-mountains higlier 
titan Mont Etbnc. Hits is in midi the heart of Africa, llic 
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waten flow 10 esuil and weal 10 feed th« greatest nvers of 
tile ctsndnent, lii^ NUe and the Congo. 

It is not dte Buwenxon itscLT dtai forms the a'uiefs}ied:. 
ii it a chain ol vokanocs Htmg to a height of 15,500 feet, 
and ranning fram about a* S. bi. to the ecptatot: of these 
a certain gtotip, )lte Mufumbiro range, now seemB to form 
the exact watershed. In tlie course of tiuit FtietempsydiMis 
of the rtvent, it lias citangcd^ and even to-day netnaitu mys- 
Ecnousiy uncertain: lines waver, the geograpiiers and hydro- 
graphers papedulJy tertew tltdr measurements. Tite names 
siiow where it »t the four Jakes with the English royal names 
which have i»ctj so surprisingly transported to Africa, belong 
to the Nile: those wtdi die African names. Lakes Kivu and 
Tanganyika, to the Congo. Wtdiin these limits lie ilic sources 
of the two great rivers wliidi qidcfcen the ancient, strangely 
rigid continent. 

But if the Nile takes all its water from the lakes, tliat docs 
nor e\piain w'hai feeds the lakes. ,A.nd if the takes are fed 
teas by rivets tfian by rain, tlut still dues not exploiii wiiete 
the rain crjmes from. Tliese quetions ,ire still unsettled. At 
present the rain of the Nile basin is believed to come mainly 
from the SuutJt Arianrie. Hvaporation and condensadrm 
caused by the tension bciwent ^ and land remains even on 
the w/iotc, but not in the dacul. Tims over thia baain there 
goes on the tug*of-war of evaporation, the formadon of 
rivers and tlidr deparrure for tJte sea. In tJas cycle, which 
holds a third ot the rainfall of ilie earth captive^ the depdi 
of the hafibi plays an importmt part. As Lake Vktoria ts 
not three Inmdred feet de^, so ilut more water evaporates 
than is recdvcrl, iliis constant diminution, as we shall see later, 
presents die Nile engineers with > very grave problem. In 
acctjtdotice with its cuflflgtiration, the Jake, as the source 
of the Nile, has a climate, and even a wrad-system of its 
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own. Tb(? atisenuiiion of land and m vinda^ the frequency of 
thunderstorms^ the high tempemture of (i» watcr^ which 
reaches nearly 79% (he absence of dry months, and the 
evaporation from the gigantic surfke ate the basic factors 
of its dimflte. 

Not its feedm. It oeitainiy receives tbem fiom three sides, 
wliile ir yidds its waters only at that one northern point by 
Jinja : it also receives targe quantities of sJeepty^&lling water 
from short rivers whidi flow from the isolated volcano^ 
Mount Ogon, which rises to over ia,ooo feet in the norths 
east, Only one of the fifteen feeders, however, is important, and 
!i was tltis whicli was formerly called the Nile^ since, by the 
logic of geographers, the greaiest feeder of a lahe must needs 
reappear in its greatest outflow, and this not metely in small 
lakes, where die curroit can be measured or seen, but even 
where the greatest distances interveiie. If it is to be assumed 
that this western feeder is the origiital Nile, it takes two 
hundred miles by the shortest route thiCHi|^ the Lake to reach 
its outflow in the north. The only thing to support this idea, 
for it is an ittea, is the name given to it by die natives, that is, 
"The mother of the jinja river/' 

Thia feeder of Lake Victoria, the Kageta, is a mighty 
river, even without bearing the name of Nile It is 450 miUs 
loi^, drains the greater pan of the western fake plateau, 
and at its three rather inactesdble mouths in Lake Victoria 
can only he navigated by rowing boats, for these mouths 
viuy according to the hej^t of the plants which it carries 
down from the mountains, ATier a navigabje stretch, which 
often broadens into pools, its higher reaches tie in deeper 
clefts, often thickly covered and swampy wirii papyrus, and, 
as we approach its souices, it U once mote a wild mountaiit 
torrent. 

There are three of these sources whidi, like the seven 
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dcies of Horner^ dispute the honour of being die home of (he 
Nile; 2I] liave faniasljc names, but the one with the daik- 
ooloured rume Ruvuvu, after onun dess surve^Fs, to-day holds 
the field as the soiiice of the Kagets. Six thtnisand feet up^ 
on Belgian tcrdiory, on the eastern fail of the rift bettteKn 
Tanganyika and Lake Edward, in the dense mouniaiii jttngle. 
Lies the souiee of the Ruvutu, and whoever likes may see 
in tills most soudierly tribuiaity the tophead of the Ntl& 


V 

In a wide embrace, the Ruwenaori Range endoses the beaud- 
ful land lying round the western The aaeiettt* called 
it die Mountains of the Moon, for, as they could not explain 
(he snow on its summii:, the negroes said tliat the mountains 
had drawn the moonli^t down to therm And in its lofty 
isolation above the equator, it might well be made of some 
uneardily substance where plants and granite have come to 
an end and die eternal ice of its 1 5/M0 feet high domes and 
peaks shines against the golden yellow iky of evening. Lonely, 
a pbilosopher, stifiSdent unto it^ in the feeling of its height, 
(his tange long withstood the curiosity of man; for mofiths 
it vdled its head befoTe three ^eat espiorm, so that they 
began to doubt the negroes* assurances, and many naveUeis 
who to-day can seek it by the map at a particular spot never 
see it. It b ikJim ihaq all the mountains of Africa for, as 
the reins break against its nxks, it discharges a thousand 
rills wlikh grow into rivers, collect in lakes, and all, at last, 
fonn the other half of the Nile. The hlountaiiis of the Moon 
might be called (be kn^ of this country, but they are its 
father. 

Tltis taoiuiiain range, along its suty miles of lengthy 
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ascen{}!i in three impressive tiers: the thit of the 

hti&ht M an altitude of about three diousaud feel, is tiie 
broadest. 

The bush is light: an open, undulating country^ traversed 
by wide grasslands, b«rs die acacia in many forms: oiw, 
Jcadess, (homy, greenish-wlnte, another, white, with pale 
green leasts between the thorns, jr-et anotijer, black and 
leafy, with dark bou^is, a fourti] with shimmering red 
bark, and yet anodier, the highest, with gigande lavendet^ 
blue bunches of grapes lunging from it like flowers. Arnong 
them, darker and more massive, tJtc euphorbia, rising like 
a protest to h^ven, is hardy enough to live far up the heights. 
Everything about ti, as about tlxe dej^mnt, looks primeval, 
shaggy, and strong, evety tree might be a family with Its 
itead, the huge yellow and red dower at the top, On the 
patched yellotv veldt, tall mauve orchises and camiiite 
amaryllis stand like lilies: close to the ground, thick'Steramed 
floweis like red powder puiTs grow' in thousands. A marshy 
glint of dark green, with die birds wheelttig above it, sliows 
wivere ihe rivets are hurrying throu^ die papyrus and denser 
parts of dtc forest. 'Hie strong giant grass, twelve feet high 
and as duck as ilte bamboo^ tapering upwands with broad 
upstanding leaves, is called, here and everywhere along the 
Nile, elephant gra^! overtopped by the reddLsh tiee- 
heailt, tall and tiiumy. 

To the high steppe streams of tliis lower regionj tiie reesh 
buck crowds in troops, almost fearltas. Cieyish-tcd, hairy 
wateibucks raise their lovdy horns, lay lJj«r nostrils upwind, 
snidtng the air, wliile tltc ungainly wariljog, shambling along 
with liungiitg Itead, betrays less courage and lienee Iras fear, 
Impala anrelopes seem to float as they vault over the thorn- 
bushes: all are drawn by tlie green strip which promises 
water. Above the swarms of locusts sweeping by in lung 
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ribbons marabouts wheel in m:®es Ai if i/iey vttsc birdi 
of prey; below tlimn iUe of duck ily low over ilie papyrui 
swatnpj stATtlcd by dw shiip ay of k kite. 

In Uic second, higher ztine of the Ruweniori, m the fewest, 
among goi^ges and high vnJIeyi where tlte ntnfiilt increases 
■dnd witli ii tittf moM tJtm coven whole fbtestS) the inoun&dns 
are giidlcd with a belt which can be dearly rfi<dngni^h - d 
front a distance. Here a beautiful eonUcr pierces the bamboos: 
triiJ iti^ier,. tiie lobelia stares open-eyed, 2 giant tluwer-mndle 
tike a Unoe, with strange grape-like clusters tiang^ fiwni it. 
Like monuments tn deserted graveyards, tliese greoi plants 
autnd in the forest of eternal raitti 

Pink and bludsh, tlie trce^heaib blooms near Us 

thick stems bearded with cloudy mosses whidi grow^ 100, 
from belowj green, otongie-guld, e\ien crimson. Generations 
of its dead ancestors lie about in heaps, and the bamhoos 
haU-btokeni creaks cm c%'ery side tit tlie tain and die wind. 
In tilts iantbeape lie the crater Lakes. 

Tliere are many of diem, blinking dark-eyed from titese 
forests, embedded between steep walls wlikb show the soft 
foniiBtion characiefistk of the oatet. TlMf dense quiet, the 
deep cooing of the doves, the banaflas in cultivated spots in 
the forest, wlicre a few butt hint at die presence of man, 
here and ilicre a virgin motuitain p^ture—everything looks 
and feds like a park run wild, and only the game recalls, 
suddenly and t«Tii)iiigiy, the dangers it harbotira. Elephant 
and bu^alo have best dglited up to 5,500 fret, the lion, 
pursuing the wild hog, up to 7*000^ a few spedes of antdopes, 
baboons, and otiier apes, the great wild cots and the Jiyrax, 
a teaprng Iiare, still Jiighcsr, the leopard its far os the Kiciw-ltne, 
Only one bird reaches thr ht^test lobelia, a sun-hirtL glossv 
green, seeking honey on ihc verge of rhe snow. 

Along lids (bird and narrowest rone, where an almost 
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perpetual veil of rain and cloud Is transformed bio snow, 
a chain of snow^-peaks strecclies out, as in the Cbicosus, 
running for over thir^ miles. At this height, the last tokens 
of the ice-age fritter tbrou^ the ages hke witnesses of a 
saga over tite equator. 

At die foot of these mountains where, to die west of Lake 
Victoria, in die basin of the Kageta, the {and rises from 5,000 
to 9,000 feet, it reaches the eastern edge of that great rift 
which here suddenly drops to 4,500 feet. The slope is 00 
wild and intact that, save for the buffalo and the elephant, 
the game is suddenly friced hy startling frostieis, and can 
go no frirther. This rift, broken and sEiakcn by the not yei 
eadnct volcnnoesf has collected die waters in its dqiths to 
form the chain of lakes, and these lakes partly engender and 
part^ receive the rivers. Tlicy dashed down as strong brook^ 
but in the rift they are dammed, turn ro sluggish rivers of the 
plain, and seek desperately for an outlet. 

Lake Edward, which receives water from south and north, 
discharges the whole northwards into the Nile, Nearly all 
the waters draining from (he Ruvenzori are carried to the 
Nile throu^ Lake George and Lake Albert. All the water 
draining or raioing in Uganda, overs, takes, and mountain 
bums, struggle towards the two Nile sources. Ev^ whal 
would fein escape is not lost. The river Kafri, which frrat raced 
the young NUe^ has not yet made up its mind. It has a choice 
of two directions: if it flows towards the swam|» of Lake 
Kioga, it will frdi into the atms of tlie Victoria Nile; if it 
goes west, the Albert Nile is waiting for it. In both cases, 
its little life will be swallowed up tn the destiny of its great 
companiofi. 


The two souroc-systems of the Nile have now mett every- 
diing t!ows together at the northern extreinfty of Lake Albm 
to sttengthen the Sow of the young stream whose length is 
yci unknown. The rivers have made many $ ewisr and turn, 
for it u not so far, as tlie crow flies, from the source to tbb 
most northerly outflow of the rtream in Uganda—a hundred 
and sixty miles, which on be quickly covered through hiHy 
eountiy^ on a good road. Between the two lakes, the Victoria 
Nile has flowed fc>m south-east to north-west, and, stisinge 
to say, the three great tribucaiics which await it at wide 
intervals on the right oU flow into the river In the Btne 
direction as it took itself from its nntt to its second source, 
like children following the first steps of a great father, 
widtout being able to keep up later widi the many turns 
of his fate. 

Lake Albert, whidi, dtough mudi smaller than Tjike 
Victoria, is all the same eight times as big as Lake Constance, 
is the great receptacle for all the rivers, long and shor^ which 
stream down from the snow and rain of the Mounmios of the 
Moon to feed the Nile. It actually flUs the rift from t® to 
a^N. lat., and hence is framed by mountains along both its 
long sides. Owing to its length and extent, this lake e\ea 
forms an a n i mal frontier, and because liers die locusts, or at 
least cemun spedes of them, cease, the vivid speecli of the 
negroes has named it "Luta-nziga,'' foat is, “The hrighmess 
which kills the locusts.’' 

**Tlie spirit of die lake," said a negro king to a traveller, 
"can unchain frightful winds and capsize all vour boats." To 
propitiate it, they gadiered in the presence of the king and 
^r fowls and glass beads into die lake where the spirit had 
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its As is iinly one tcjl hafj>oarf and the boats 

—Of t^tther the mtious rafts of papyrus stalks—are sntaJI, 
es'eryilung t$ tn djitger because tlie '^'tnds rise suddenly with 
terrific ihundersiornis. On the other hand, the spirit of the 
lake luis bestowed on tite shore-dwellers great qujinrities of 
fisii whicit, dris-en shotvw ardi by stonns, an uught witlt long 
lines <jf even in baskets, and the fegerd of monstrous penh 
found Jum by ilidr ancestors is a ctrmmonplace of local talk. 
Tile most important thing l»re ts die salt, Victoria Nyanxa, 
the gnat lake which looks like a sea, tastes sweet: Albert 
Nyatoa, the narrow lake, is salty, and from li of tiie 
negt\>es of the region get their llvicJfhood, 'Hie tall grasses 
which they use to w'aJtle rlieir Jhits^ are not as close at timid 
as over in L'gimdat they luve to tramp far ro buy tltem, and 
they pay for them in die salt with w^hjeh fratf Ugandu 
seasons its food, as well as tmUions of other men and racmi 
far into the Congo Slate, wliere tr ts lacking, fact tliat 
tills salt remains in tlic Jake, and that the Nile, on leaving 
the Joke, tastes almost sweet, is destined to have serious 
tesults thousands of mites away hi far-olT l^ypt. Thus the 
consequences of early experiences Euddciily le-emcrge In age 
from the dcptJis of fate. Among Tnountains so steep as to 
prevent for miles on end any cultivation of corn, salt, the 
unfruitful, becomes die spring of human life. But the men 
stir no linger to get it, TItc women do everything- 
It is a veritable witdies* cauldron. At nortli-easrem 
end of the lake, from deep gtiQies, from boulders and debris, 
die warmth of wtikh the white mao can feel dirough the soles 
of Ins boots, hot springs gush forth, and sulphurous gases 
rise, steaming, airless, sttfUng. From these liollow-s spurts 
clear hot water, saturated with salt, The women, working 
naked amid such vapours, build little walls of mud and water; 
an eerie sight, as tltough a village luid fallen in ruins; and 
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tliey dam tip »hc Jiot, salty ooze in little dianoels. Bet^’cen 
the little wails, each wodtin^ place sepuate, women and 
children etoitch^ scraping tlie niud iram the water with native 
iron scrapets and filling litilc emlienwaie tmughs with it, 
pmly to collect it and partly to let it diip. Tlic art lies in tite 
nuatuw of earth and wafer. If tain has cooled the ground, there 
U no sail, iherefoie th^ dread the min for which thctr hnthets 
long. For this mineral, wluch they dmw fiwn the water, Is 
as preaous 10 tiiem as that other wtiidi other men wash from 
other waters: sah is their gold. 

The grey, bitwr-tasting sttiiT is then packed by the men 
in banana leaves and bid in longi narrow sheaths of bamboo 
siemi like models of Nile hosts, which they carry on thdr 
shoulders, and now« e(|uippod with a sleeping mar and a 
gourd of water, they tramp naked for days on end to the 
market, wliere their brothers weigh up the salt and give thi«m 
their treasures in exchange, papyrus, corn, beads, spears, a 
liide; everything they need for food, houses, clothing, hunting, 
and decoraiioR, they get for the salt which ihdr women and 
cJiitdien have scraped from the earth of dieir iiiwne amid 
fetid vapours, Tltis astonishing indusuy, carried on by people 
who have never heard of a mine, in a land in wiiid4 dll a 
hundred years ago, no wliire man Iiad set foot, goes back, 
according to tradition, to very andent lim^ 

Yet close by there is a people, fiir more astonislting, more 
ancient, whose phji'sique and Ustory are unigue tn the world. 

On tile slopes of the Mountains of the Moon live the pigmies. 
Here an African people can be traced from ancient times 
on the same spot, for Aristotle insists that Iw b telling no 
l^le, tltat the dwar/s really live there in caves, and the 
only thing thar has proved to be legend are the pigmy horses 
he attached to them. In ihe course of ages, they appear to 
have migtated to these heights from the South African veldt, 
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ojid wh«n the negro«s began to oildvaw tlw Und, to have 
been driven back, hdng the weaker, into the densest parts of 
the jungle: (hey still recniii themselves from the Congo forests, 
and cOJirinualty »Uy forth, only to be driven hack by the 
big Bantu negroes. Thus the pigmies, generally called the 
Bakwa in these parts, perpetually hese^ 
inextingutshable, outlive dw dominating races, with whnm 
they rarely mjn^ Physique and fate have, liere as every¬ 
where, formed their character: in every way they recall the 
gnomes and brownies of Nordic tales, who themselves owe 
their etistence to real dwarfs, whose bones have been found 
m deposits of the European stone age. 

Hie pigmies are not liandsome^ but th^ are not realty 
grotesque. Thdr body, brownish black or yellowish and very 
hairy, some 4 ft. 4 ins. in height, with a protnidmg abdomen 
and a navel a button, bears a head which looks old, 
shrewd, and sad. Large quantities of hair, the long b«rd» 
of the mm, almond eyes, a big, thin-lipped mouth at once 
disringuish them from thdr ndghhours; their silence and 
thou^tfolness, thdr lack of negro inquisitiveness and 
loquadiy, a cleverer and shyer attitude, which recalls the btg 
apes, set them apart. When they stand naked in the market, 
the women slightly clothed with garments of stretched bark, 
suspicious aUke of negroes and whites, the women more 
impudent, but shyer and wilder, the traits of the gnome 
stand out cleat: they are masters of shrewdness and deceit 
cruel and tidpfol, sympathetic and vtndktive, cunning and 
giaiefuJ. Only the ciders show signs of suflering: they know 
it was all in vain. 

They could hardly have become otherwise in the stnjg^ 
with other tribes whidi looked away over thdr heads and 
despised tbem as the bigger man of narure despises the smaller, 
espectalty in the midst of this densely populated part of die 
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cvtL All men about them lived on catde or com, hunting 
a fcsdvd like urar; they alone, in their emalloess, a ttauJt 
of adaptation to thdr auiroiindings in the conne of time, 
slipped into the jungle. Thus iliey lived through the aget 
Si nomads, in tiny, swiftly woven hut« in inacocsatble haunts, 
which the Bantu negro especially shuns in his supmtrdon 
35 the home of the dwarfs. There the pigmies guard the 
fire they cazuiot liglif—their couiina to the west of Mount 
Elgon do not even know it—rtMst meat and bananas on it, 
and make beautiful poo and baskets. Tliey eat only what th^ 
kill, but they eat mote freely of evetych^ titan other tribn 
—boar and gaxcllei nits and locusts, fiih and snakes; that la 
why men and women file th<^ upper incisors and eye teeth. 

Tbrir life is lOangely simple in the huts whidi they 
rarely shate with othen, creeping into diem through Hnfe 
mouseholes: at home the women are always naked, without 
ornaments, tattooing, or neddaces. *nnis they five, not only 
wtdtout a faith, like most ^ thdr neighbours, but wiibout 
headmen or chiefs, and only hoia tune to time do they 
recognize tbe best huntsman as a privih^ being: they 
reject eveiyihtng wluch might lead to state and community: 
each lives his own life, with a few women of Ins own, a 
femily man widt a great love for the children whom the 
women have home, not in the huts, hut out in the forest, 
biting through the navel-string themselves, like animals. 

As they Itave adopted from thdr ne^hbouts neither 
vegetables nor the culiivadon of crops, they meet them only 
for a tribal or hunting feast Tltm the pigmies ate meirier 
and mote musical tlian all the natives of the tepon, ling 
choruses and solos, laugh and tell rates, but drink little 
and are in every way better behaved. Tbdr only passion is 
smoking and snuff. 

Just like the nortbein brownies, these gohlus are thankful 
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ihitva. Wljcn, at ni g hty they vwtiwe out of their forest to 
«cal bananas, the food they like best because tbe\' Jiave none 
at home, they often leave under die pillaged tree a piA:e of 
meat ftoin some animal they have killed, or thuilt out 
some still more elfin way of payment: while their negro 
victim sleeps, they creep about on sofily'falhng feet and weed 
putrt of his plantation or set up a trap to catch game for 
him, or drive the monkeys from the bananas. But sometimes 
these cunning half-gipsies, these shrewd Iialf-apes, carry away 
a negro cliild into the forest, leaving a changeling for the 
screaming mother to find. 

Their greatest greed is for depliants. The biggest animal 
falls victim to the smallest man just because he Is small, as 
one of their discoverers lias deserthed. Armed with sharp 
lances, one of them slips under the animal, who is too short¬ 
sighted to hit the mark with his mink, and is doomed to 
fall into crafty hands. There, round die quany, they live 
long, rill every thing is «ren up, but with the ivory di^ Imy 
whar they need* Even the fish they ambush with hnpiah 
cunning: damming up little watcroourses, titaining ofl* the 
water by and ma tching the struggling fish with dteir 

hands. 

Thus the little huntsmen became great smiths and 
warriors. Despised by their bigger brethren, who mock the 
“men with the span-long beards,” they force ibcm all the 
same to take in b^er the spears they have forged from pig- 
iron out in the forest, and spearheads too, and iron emgs 
for the wometL Then one ruling tribe uses them in war 
against the other, and when die dwarfs, with their sharp 
wits, have become advfeere to a cdiief, tlicir gratitude ouigrowl 
their malice, and, with the conservatism of all long-oppressed 
peoples, they ding to those w'ho treat them well in order 
to exploit them. 
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Bue wIio iiK Ehese Bantu tribes with whom the pigmies 
live in perpetual discord ^ Who are the lords of this liind > 


vn 

The land of Uganda b richer and more blessed tlixn all in 
neighbours because a giaciouE dinuite mahes tlic iruiEs of 
the earth grow of themadveSj. and because a happy fate kept 
the white uuui away dJJ eighty yesffs ago, For hundreds of 
ceniutfes, some mtUions of negroes lived liere, ignorant of 
tlie seductions of the east and north, and witen Speke appeared 
here, he was the fust to tell them of a paradlsaJ people which 
called itself happy. If a Buganda on Lake Victoria is t{ue»- 
tioned to-^y, lie Itaa no answer save tJtai be came from the 
land "where tlie moon dnws fresh strength and its lovely 
white light from the summits of the snow mountains." Or 
he points In the direcuon of tlie source of die Nile and says 
that that is the coimtry of which the great river b bom. But 
tf he is ipiesdoned about time, he counts one year as two, 
for lie reaps twice, and sayjj 'The first monrJt of tlw year 
is tlie month of sowing; the other five are for eating." They 
liad everything before they were discovered-—bananas., cum, 
and v<!geiables, fish and slieep, and liave only been dedrnated 
of late by long race war^. 

This race is believed to be ii mheture of Bantu, NiJutk, 
and Hamitic tribes, but as nothing was ever wiiiien down, 
nothing is certain, and only one thing is sure, that here os 
everywliere the mingling of peoples has meant their Itappiness, 
and racial ambtuon thelt down^ 

The dominating Bantu negroes, poweriiil, well-made men, 
jound-lieaded, dark brown, with a satiny akin and strong 
frame, are tlie fitrmefs; die pastoral peoples beside them. 
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wpantied from them by die ag^sold jealousy between nomads 
and fanners, the Bahiiro, who are much iigliter and hand¬ 
somer, widi a straight nose and thin lips, often look like the 
children of a white man and a nmlatro woman. 

Fotmerly—no one can say when—the Baliima pushed 
into die land as coftquefots, perhaps from Abyssinia, and 
settled firtt on Lake Kitiga, then on Lake Victoria too. Tlicy 
certainly lo&i th«r supremacy to the mom capable Bantus 
but because they are handsunier aod more skilful, they look 
down on them. Although even die greate« acidiropologista 
place niany a (juesdon mark beside the conclusions they 
drew from" the pliysitjue of the two races and from oral 
tiadition, this early imitugrailon offers the only cxpianatioti 
for die astonishing customa of these secluded negroes. 

For indeed, by incredible detours, the great dvUization 
of die mouth of the Nile, Egypt, seems to have had an Influence* 
a hundredfold diluted, even on these distant negroes at die 
souroe of the mer, just w a my from some ^at mind illu- 
minaies that oi men who never heard of its cxblence. 
the Egyptians never penetrated up Nile to Uganda, bow did 
the airsdght-backfid cattle with the giant horns come here* 
to wander lo this veiy day among the negroes on the «p»iOf 
just as diey do on the andent Egyptian frescoes? How came 
the same harps, the same irninpets of tnidope^horn before 
the eyes and ears of these black ddefs as those with which 
a Pharaoh was wont lo rouse the feding of his miglit? 
Egyptian culture must have been powerful enough to imprest 
itself upon those Hamiric-Aiab tribes by way of Somaliland 
and Abyssinia, where its monuments survived: then, driven 
into the fertile laud about die Nile sources in siMcessive wives 
bv war and fiuiiuie^ they hroi^ht it to hl&dk men who hud 
never heard of, much less seen these strange w'hlic men- 

TTk people found here by the first Europeans in t8d^ 
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thousands of yeaa kier, tanjjot have calten tB surpdntig 
culture froRi the three or four Anh iradm who, shout iSjd, 
WTir the to penetme into the inrepor fhim Zanzibar to 
hu^ slaves fraoit the great black kings. The Erst white man to 
discover them on the gnmt lake was neiiiier explorer nor 
misaionary, hut a soldier fniin ZanvJhar who had Eed from hjs 
creditors into the interior. The hlaek king took a iancy to 
(his man because he Itad a wlrite skin, Ene hair, and a Ene 
beard : in 1857 iv was sdll living with the king, surrounded 
by his three hundred wives. These millions of men in Centra] 
Airict heard from an insolvent soldier of the existence of 
white mom for die fiirt time since, a few thousand yean 
before;, ih^ had received customs and utetistls (rom die most 
highly dviiiaed land on die Medliermiran without even 
knowing its name. This oddest of alt i^gents of civilizadon 
was tollowcd by a few Arab traders and sheiks. 

And yet the king was by no means (he most astonished 
man in Uganda. Anxious, flattered and hur^ those Bahinw 
who Jiad grown steadily blacker by mtermarriage with the! 
Bantus, now, at the appearance of those Em Arabs, Swore 
they were tbdr blood*reJariatu, that (heir own ancestors had 
been mudi wliiter, and tiad had long lutif too. Now they 
feared that those strange men iud come^ as once their own 
ancestors had come, to take the Jnvdy Jand- 
When, close on the tteels of the Acaha, the Erst Englisltmfit, 
the real discoverers, arrived to End a people whkh, a decade 
before, had never seen a white ittim, what was the stare of 
these savages^ 

From round, generally dome-shaped huts, skilfully wattJed 
of high grass and banana fibre, stepping from 3 porch or 
gallery, there egme to meet them men and women wrapped 
in skins or bark, whose first buainess in the momlng was to 
stamp down afresh the mud wall which protected theh 
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d%‘e!ljng from [he daily min, Tiirouglt marshy stnetches, 
tltey had mule dykes of palm-stetrn; paihs tiedged by salvias 
led from one ^-lUage lo anoilter in di» densdy popuiaied 
country. The people ffcrc forbidden by tbcir king, on pain 
of deatlij (o go naked to market: only in ’*Tir or in tlielr 
canoes did the mm take ofF their skins; save for hoise- 
huilduig, tti^ only occupation was war. 

All tile work was kft to the women: tliey sowed and 
reaped, ground (lie com between two millstones, cowering 
and singifig, steamed meat and liih, wrapped in banana leaves, 
om pots (bey liad made of clay without a wheel. Out oF 
the narrow leasus of the date-palrn tlicy made baskets for 
the red coHee>beans which they grew outside the village, but 
they knew, too, how to dry bides in the sun, stretdt iltem | 
on a frame, make then supple with oil and cut sandals of | 
buffalo hide. So di.-i[iKed were ibe manners of these negroes 
that they washed thetr hands before meals^ and again after, 
before they drank tlieir cofTce. 

They mig^t Itave lived on the banana alone, that gift of 
God, of which th^ grew some thirty species. The fruit of 
some they steamed to pulp: others they formented, and added 
extracts of herbs to make wine and a sweetlsb kind of beer, I 
the fronds w'en used for thatcliing the hovise, for thdr beds, 
and to protect the milk in foe pots: the stems for hedges, 
or- as rollers to carry the canoes overland- The pith they 
scraped out serv ed for sponges, and from the nbies they m^e i 
string and nm-hatt. Except for meat and iron, the tree gave i 
them everything —a true tree of life. 

When no war wios on hand, the men m.tdi* ' fosJi-hooks 
for tlidr litas of aloe-fihrer they dug deep pits for tla 
elephant, which they killed afterwards with the spear: (he 
buffalo was caught in snares of thorn, the little anrefopes with . 
nets, and even liota and leopards in tmps of heavy tree-rrunki. | 
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On che hunt, tliey «t out by rhe hundmf. Tiiey«ven invcated 
3 weapon wtiid) tni^t be tuken for 9 myth of MOnehluusn 
if it Jiad not been descnbed by the greatest experts on Uganda, 
Tli^' cau^t young poison andcea in the jungle, nailed them 
to a tree aherv'e an awimal spoor, $0 that the creanire, wUd 
with pain, struck 9 leopanl or some other game passing by 
instead of the negro, who, hidden close hy, could then easily 
kill Ills quarty. They wove baskets of bark, hung iljcm at 
die top of lir^ trees wliere they Itad seen bees, and the bees, 
glitd to 6nd a home, deposited their honey in themt the 
negroes hurried up, smoked them out and coljected not onJy 
the honey for food, but die wax for a kind of ettntlle. 

A man might have as many wives as he pleased, for tliert 
were three rimes as m^y women as men^—even to-day there 
is It superduity of women-^hecause in ihett batiJes they 
killed all adult males after the victory, but carried off the 
w'omen with them, cspedally the beautiful fiahima womoi. 
Tlierefore, in Uganda, wontum were always cheaper than 
atiywltere eJset lurmerly they cost only three oaen, hirer sia 
sewii^ needles or a pair of shoes. 

Few cbildmii were bom, and a man 10 whom a second 
dntd was bom of the same woman had the righr to beat 
the dnun for two months outside Ids iuit to invite Ids friends 
to dnnk witli lum. They liiowcd in everything so lugidy 
developed a leding for form and so much tact that Joluiston 
wroi^ "All the Uahima oie hom genilerneD.^ To the appnxtch- 
ing stranger, they sent refieslimenu, and they let test 
in Jtis hut befote viHiing him, In conversation they have ‘ 
chosen strange formulas of speech, saying to each other: 
"Tliank you fw enjisying yourself, TJiank ytm for admiring 
my liouse. lliank you for thrashing my son." 

And all tiiai was felt and put imo pracrise by 1 people 
Dntouched by a deHniie hutJi in God or mont do^ne, 
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end aedng only by tlie profound moral atandaidr gnvci dap 
in die Jieait of man. Such was die state of these so-called 
savages when they were found in tB6o. 

The guardian of it all seas the king, who Itad jutisdiedon 
over life and death, surrounded by his court which, like that 
of the Carolitigjans, Included not only the minister, die cup* 
bearer, the harper, the fluie-pliytr, Jie warchnwn, the pipe- 
beaier, but also the executioner, the hnwer, and the cook. 
One of these kings, who liatf more than seven hundred 
children, po^essed, in addidon to his lawful wives, many 
hond r fds of concubines, some nineteen hundred of whom 
he sent to the laaikei, thus levying a novel kind of 
m providing his subjects with sensual sattsiacticn. As 
the sole owner of !i* nd and he bestowed, like tile 

medieval kings of the west. Lands In fief on hU “counts,'' 
kepi them in good humour at the cost of the peasants and 
played them off against each other hy their mutual jealousies: 
he, the i^iex of ihe pyiatnid of scue^ Mood high above the 
bate fomted by the l^lcss peasantry, jtist like the Czar in 
Old Rtoaia. As the king naed every oow, the count was 
responsibie for each single one, and if a lion or a ndglihour 
broke in, iie had perforce to otganizc a hunt or a war to 
recap ture or replace the cows. 

Tile last of these kit^ to widd kingly power, Mutess 
(11140-1884), whom da first travcliets viaitod hcK, showed 
all the qualitUs of his wbtir peers, only that he was much 
wiser dwn many of them. Jtt his paJace^ a hall ninety feet 
1di^ auntnmded dnimmss, baimei^hearas, and lasotxs, 
he received the first stongers with a dignity worthy of the 
Cniid Monarchy lie treated these men approaching his throne, 
who must have seemed like gods lo Itim, with gradousnem 
and without cariosity, gave them help inMead of muidedng 
or foidhly detauung ttwwn. and when he sat theie^ robed in 
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liuiitin tilk, one vcteoched OQ( befoK him, like the westem 
kings on ohi prifidj liow ooulti be knoit that giace anH (bgiauy 
make the leal niter? Tlie great IbU wo oif straw, but ip^ous 
as a tnariile halt hi Rmoe. ‘When he ate, many men and women 
of the court stood about him, only the tninister standing at 
the door to avert every evil glance from ilw coveted djsbea, 
for he alone had the r^ht to cat up what was left* Bin when 
the king ^>oJce, the courtiers cried afrer every sentence: 
‘‘Nyaozi'gc,*’ whidt tneatu rouglily 'Thanks I £x»llair,’* not 
otberttiie thin at court hani^uets in Europe. 

And who had divui^d to Mutesa that a king omst weave 
fantastic Ii^nd about his father? "My father," he said, "fell 
ill tn old age: every day, to placate the evil sptnts, he had 
a hundred young men kiUnd. But when be teeoveted, and, 
as of old, came ndtng uiio the open air on ids prime mlniaier, 
he fd{ down dead. Then he wa sewn into a coW'hitfe and 
left doming three days in the lake, dll three worms came 
cowling out of him: then he was bmuglit hoinc and fortb- 
wiih turned into a bon. My grandfather was so strong that 
he would have lived for ever if he lad not, after endless 
dme, spuiied lumsdf out of die world to make way for the 
son who had beoi waiting so long" 

And «i»t did the ancestoti of ids father do? "I am die 
ci^teeatb of our dynasty," said Kit^ Mutesa. "Tbi! founder 
of our house came from far aw^ as a fknons hunter, fie 
was so smong and handsome that the queen fdl in love with 
him, instantly poisoned her husband, and made hint king and 
faifaer of die next king." 

Three fine sayings of Mutesa liave been preaers'ed. When 
about to drag his war-booty thfOit|^] in unfriendly Und, be 
sent Its black king a hundred mrows and a hundred hoes. 
"If you desire peace," be sent word to him, "take the hoa 
ond dig your fields with tltein ; if war, take the armwi^ you 


wiU need tbcm/' The odier Book (he hoes, and since liien 
has home the name of King of the Hundred Hoes. When 
an Ewgi k h man apj>eanng before liint apologized that his 
presents had been st^epi away by floods, King Mutesa saidt 
“The great Hvcn> s«'a]low up the small ones. Shtce I have 
seen youi face there is no other thought tn my mind/' lind 
wlKn Stanley explained to itim by anatomkal chans how dte 
wrist and finger muscles worked the king said; “W’ondcrful. 

I couldn^t make anydiing like that. And yet I sliauld not 
destroy anything tliat 1 cannot make/' Shcinly afierwatds 
he shotted his royal displeasure with a subiect by having 
hts ear cut olf. 

It is axmderi'ul tltat the Btiganda sliould pay divine honoun 
to the Nile, wliicli tliey see only in its «'jld infancy, and of 
whose deeds and destiny a tliousand miles away iltey know, 
or at least knew, nothing. But even on tlic islands in die lakn, 
spirits live, and to secure safe transit fetr ao Americm usvetlez 
die king beheaded seven medicine men who were believed to 
be evil demons of the lake. .Ar the great Nile festival, to 
cetcbiate die rites of the source, King Mui^ issued, preceded 
by [be great band, with flutes of reeds, numpets of antelope 
horn, and a hatp made of wood, mtunid hide, and gut sitings. If 
die melodies they played were diatonic, dier ears Jieard iTic 
half-tunes, hundteds danced along aftei the band, but the 
king came sailing in full ceremony over the Take, hia boat 
loaded widi wine and women, and ordered his roners to 
keep their heads down so as not to see the women, sio sltrewd 
was King Mutesa, king or emperor of U^indii. Mis grave 
is buiii like tJiat of a hero, fenced round tvith protecting 
speon, lances, and arrows. 

In this way a gifted savage people lias proved, in its con* 
ttitutiun and customs, that the state of paradise can of itself ' 
develop forms not actually inferior to those elaborated wtili ( 
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di^uhy in dw countnes of iJte whites. The age-lot^ stn^gles 
of the wiiiw man for God seein douhJy ECmfying in iheif 
pnrpr^eiess obstinacy witcu we see these biac&s, wirliotit 
wdting and withtutr prjel(!^ adcnowlet^ng m divine being 
which Cleared the world, bur wise enough lo reject , any 
religious riltial. When the first iraveUcfs questjont^ them, 
dicy gave the great answer that that being was far too Wgh 
to trouble liimtdf about the doings of metL 
The v.^gue[iess of such a faith, combiued with a definite 
moral code and organizariont En a primitive people untouched 
by outside uifiuences, proves that none of the great religions, 
and none of the great coloiiia], srxailed ruling peoples w'aa 
necessary to establish order and beget commumtyf and that 
while savagery may lead men to war, idleness need nor lead 
to brutsliiy. The state of Adam had liere odvaoced only to 
the first stage of civiEiaaiion, but men, wen Itappier btdore 
knowing die splendouns of the whits miin^s Lif^ for, ro 
achieve them, dicy had to work. Otbei negro peoples, ex¬ 
posed for centuries to ilte inAucnce of European teli^otu 
and dvilizatinns, have all the same remained, to this very day, 
half animals. 

Whai, then, could die liappy people of Uganda, it die 
source of the Nile, acquire from the tidy whites? 


VIU 

In a deep, gieen pack w'hich Imows no drought, on the 
norihetn sfiotes of Lake Victoria, pretty houses, like a fantasy 
of Puvis de Qtavannes^ lie in the shade of ancient sycamores, 
surrounded by gardens in perpetual Bower. Between them, 
on smooth roads of red earth, the tnotois glide by to the 
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g;olf couEsei past high acsriBS Tuitli Wg yellow bUi^nis. Two 
Aegroes are rollirtg (be coutse wiili an ox hamwscd to the 
toller, wliicb cltmen fainily, «» hJUwUe-bar someiinies 
flashing sUi'cr hi the shitting btowtt band ih*l g^td® it. 
Tliat is bow the lords of the eartii live in Emtbbc, the 
little Washingion of Uganda, tut in the more northerly New 
York, Kstnpab, thm Is a hum of traffic, from seven hitU 
rise the ciiutdtes of almust as many Clirtstian sects, and 
the tropical helmet becomes the besr^t Carmelite Brothers 
jusi a* well as the nuns, who h over didr coifs, and 
Ihvc left not one of their voliimttioijs pcrikonta at home. 
Beside the whire saints, the while man's Mfoplane, on Its 
flight from London to Cape Town, lands once a week: the 
English hail it sdth excitement, the nativet do not even turn 
ihi^ heals. 

Yet the planters live not only on the lake side; far op, 
in the midst of the iunjEle, in Fort Portal they have built 
lutndsotnc tropical houses; in their gardens they grow itraw- 
betries and violets, narcissi and aoctises, just as if they were 
in Devonshire. Here, to the south of Lake Albert, on ilte 
Congo frontier, wliete the great motor roads ooss, con- 
queitirs and nativto, on certain days, meet in (he market. 
Almost completely muffled up In their ihnll'CoIouKd robes 
worn Greek fashion, the Buganda approach, carrying on ihdr 
Jteads gourds with delicate necks or cartitenware pots in 
Cretan forms: many of dw women stand sriU as itatttesr ihetc 
hair is dressed in plaits, after the fashion of the Roman 
empresses, atwJ all of dwn acem to have something dassic 
about tiient. The liaif-nated shepherds betide (hem look less 
dvitired as tlwy sand Icarung on thdr crooks, as the diep- 
hed has stood for thousands of years. Naked pigmies siteicb 
out theit hairy utob towods the little bundles of salt which 
the otlim hold hesiPtingly out to baiter. 



THE hale-goo fit 

With hi» itiKnitablc ami avid eyes, the Indian, offering 
Europe’s treasures for sak in his corrugated iron Hail, domi¬ 
nates (hem alL AtuI white the negroes tcitdcr him the English 
silver that they have earned in hard labour on the farms, 
he g^ves them in exchange oil-lamps, tea-kettles, umbrelliBi 
banjoes, safety pins, old tyres. But the lotd and master of 
the Indiarj is the wfiitc-dad Englishman, who, rellif^ by in 
his Ford, is still a demigod—^for how long? 

When, in die sixties, the first EnglisJimcn discovered the 
country, and in the nineties slowly to expioit it, eveiy- 
thing went well unciJ the negroes began to rebel against die 
tnissonariesr why shoultl they only have one wife and nor 
half a dozen? That was all Wty well for da poor man who 
could only afford one. Could it be inunoraJ? Hay did ntU 
know (hat in Europe, a man can have only one, but can take 
his neighbour’s wife unpuraslad, white here they Iwve many, 
but caa lak* none unpunished. They only knew that people 
wanted to rob ihem of a custom on which their soctxl system 
was based, and so rebelled and fouglit. At die end of his life, 
King Muiesa icg r ct t e d having let tie missionaries into hii 
countryf for llie CathoUc Lamteiite Broiher®, being Frendi, 
oppotied the Briiish Angiicnts. Atid die people disliked a 
great many Other things wliidi the treaty of 1890 with ihe 
Elfish government imposed on Ring Mutesa* son. Yet, 
when be began to fight, the kii^ w» defeated and depofwdj 
and a phantom of a royal life ananged for tus son, who to-day 
resembles his foreftuber* as niudi as a captive eagle resifmblcji 
a wild one. Since tpof, ifac eoiumy h» been quiet. 

Thus, really without war, the Englis!! could only wm the 
precious liind by taking over as many forms ni^es as 
possible, by leaving to dw chiefs a fopetficud [urisdiction and 
a feeling of parddpadon in the government, and yet reserving 
their right of veto un the humbtesr policeman, like the Holy 
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RomAD Esipcror at ih« nomination of the medieva) liishops. 
And jimas King Mute^a supported hisconnis in their sixuggre, 
dte English sccrerlj' back up their missionaries in titeirs, so 
that iliey may give the negro idiools and santtation^ but 
tucercbe no nrligious compuJston, The reward of so much 
slirewdness and perscwrance is rich enough. Ttiey Itold a 
land 'which completes tJkdr trade and air routes. Tfiey raised 
200,000 negroes in the world «’nr and used them s^iiinst their 
Ceimui neighbours in East Africa, Their English goods lia^e 
found a new market^ and po per cent of the most important 
products, representing a value of jf^ 3 L,ooo,oc 5 o are disposed of 
in the Empiitr. The Uganda budget has for some years pasi 
shonm a surplus of over a million. 

Butf It may be asked, have tJtey in returs enslaved tliese 
three milHon n^roes? On the contrary, here is a list of the 
beneiits confemd on the negro since dte discovery and 
occupation of the country. 

Two hundred thousand children'—exactly ilie same nitinhcT' 
as that of the forces raised in the Tvar—die sons of diose who 
for centuries had no writing, now leant Swaliili and Eng¬ 
lish and j trade; a good many become chauJfeur;, The 
white medicine mpn rescues many adults and children Irom 
death, and since large tracts of jungle fiave been closed or 
cleared, the deaili-hringing fly, and with it sleeping sickness, 
is dying oui. If the negro wishes to migrate, it is no longer 
a marter of roonthsi fie can try lib luck over belthid Lake 
Kioga, for the white man^s sreamer U there for m-erybody, 
the fare is small, and he can come hack richer than he went. 
Tlic herds of elephants break into the plantations mure 
rarely tluin they did, to destroy all die crops jti an liour or 
two; the government can keep dou-n tfieir numbers, watch 
ilie herds and stop tltent breaking in. 

The life and work of die negroes liave grown more refined. 
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Their tiuts an* of clay InitEod of (ibK^ liieir beds are broicler. 
The fruits of die eanlt gniw to-dsy as they always giew^ 
but dienp was a time wtien the sugar-cane grew wild, and 
they merely tort up a cane In passing, bit into h, nicked die 
)uke but and thtew the cane away. Now the canes are cut 
regularly &oni the delds and rolled away on lailvay^linn 
under die corrugated Iron rt>of of tlie si^ lacioty, and to 
induct the n^pracs to come lo-motniw, and yet again, the 
master has set up ihdr pretty huts near by, Wfiile they used 
to smoke wild tobacco, they now cultivate it In even rows, 
and huy with thetr earnings the htbubusly beautiful dgareites 
of Europe, White once they went to die wild codee bush, 
garhenid die red berries from the grouid, txiasted them and 
drank die juice, now they crcnich under the even dusters, pick 
them, collect their fruit first in baskets, then in sacks, tUI die 
lorry comes, weighs It aii up and carries it oC 
fn the mink of a rroe with yellowish-green fruits their 
forefiuhets had of old made gashes to collect a sticky 
like die Red Indians whom Columbus saw playing with 
a big, black ball which to his astonishment Ixnmced 
marvellously. Now die Duganda bos learned to plant die 
rubber tnes in regular tows, to witet Itu kiufe, to cut it fiitcd 
places at a fixed dme, to a fixed depth and in a fixed direction, 
and then to return with Ids little pail early in the morning 
wlien the sap flows most abundandy. In the ndglibouring 
fiictory, be sees the machines first cutting, then pressing rhe 
quickly curdled milk In strips or sheets and wonders ar the 
ingenuity of die white man. 

For he hits shown him new things too in hU old land. 
Once he eotlticicd mw Iron ore for onows, and siilf does 
to; but at the white nun's conimand, be seeks and finds 
in ihe mountain a lovelier meial, wliich sluiies in the sun. 
Hie white man calls it gold and seems greedy to get more 
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and morf of it. But he Inak* ahno»t a$ greedily on rhe little 
green aitrub die flutTy fniiE which lie brought from far 
off*, and which hm here fncreaaed to ndlUoni. He gave die 
negro the seed lice, luges hicn to take core of the plant, 
plants Belds of a quartEr of an acre to fiw acm for tdm, and 
when the tony comes to fetch the sacks the pay u good. 
Here the Nile first nukes die acquaintance of cotton, at first 
on Its banks, then on the decks of the Nile steamers. Tlirougli 
all rhe centuries it did not know it. A Grtelu] connection lias 
here been opened up, and no man knows whether it will 
curse or bless. 

To produce all this for the white man, nearly half a million ‘ 
tmives, an eigiidi of the population, have turned Ubouier, 

90 per cent working on the land. Though a far-s%b(od 
government may prohibft forced labour, and lets the majority 
of the negroes work on their osim account, yet it was whfte j 

enterprise that first turned savage people into labourers. The j 

wages ate twelve duIUngi a monthi only a few ardsans and I 

chauf&UTS cam as much as forty* As a bushel of bananas J 

costs forty cents, nid sweet potatoes tw'eniy, he has, even j 

wiiMi bis wife helps, four ihilUngs ■ month Over, lie cannot I 

earn more, for the rubber belongs to the white man, codec I 

and sugar for the most part to the Indian, and the cotton * 

brings in lets every year. If he wants to send his aoo 10 the . 

high school, his profit h nearly eaten up: if several women I 

work with him, he can buy sometbmg. He goes to the vi]> nj 

lage, wheie a negro sits at his sewing machine, has himsdf ff 
measured for 3 shirt and trousen, sits down on the steps and A 
wain for his suit. And he can buy a bat too, a pocket tiunp, J 
and, U the policeman is not looking, a glass of wlit^, T 

But he has been picking cotton in the sun for efeJit hours, ' j: 
Itis wife has stood for ten swaUowihg dust at the ginnfng 
machine, hunting is almost 1 thing of the past, and tf he 
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wints to sleep off a bte nigfit, he is isr-aimeil or puniibetJ, 
He is certainly fiwe; but where aie (]>e tijne» wlien he sot™! 
for a montli and reaped for five? Now the worfd is so full 
of things that Iw degeneriites if lie has nothifig to do but 
cut off j bunch of bananas in the niomu^. The care-frw 
life of his fiithcrs, intcmipted only by war, has gont What 
ttie Qinsdan padre tells liim, that there are god% hla grand¬ 
father had told him long it is the aanw thing as with 
the coffee: it was tljctt before, only now it n tidier. And 
in exchange, his daughters do whai thev Jike* since they cm 
no longer be sold, because it is immoi^, they ate no longer 
safeguarded as sound young mendiandisc, and since the white 
man levies ]iut-tax« instead of the old poU-cuc, iJic family 
crowd together in tme hut, and nobody knows who b hb 
bedfellow. 

If the wliiie man awakened the ncgn>, good and welL 
Pbebaps be awoke more quickly than wm cxpecied. The grand¬ 
son of a cowherd who never even beard of books and writing, 
now acts Horano in the school play at Kampala, and the wiiltc 
bdies in the hall cliq) applause. It is hardly to be upccted 
that he will ignore the newspapers. He can pick out the places 
he learned in the geography lesson; be thinks it all out and 
one evening, explains to his father, sitting in front of his clay 
hut, why the wJute men have looked so wonied of lute, why 
there Is less piaiting and less py, why, over in the coIIm 
field, the berries lie rotting on the ground, why the rubber 
trees are tunning wild and creepers are throttling the atoe. 
For in the last few yeatx, tJw forest has begun to eticrooch 
on die clearings made thirty yem ago. The jungle is taking 
its children hack, and why? 

Tlie young negro can tell the old one. Sorting letters in 
the post office, he has r«id the ppers and learned that, in 
the last seven yeais^ the exports of Ugaiula have doubled, 
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but tbar value has dccnased to half. Can it Jk that tht white 
men are bard pressed,^ He reads too thai the whine artisan 
cams ^40 a month hse, while his black nuue, for nearly 
the same wort, cams only 40s. The wliitc man certainly needs 
more, he is lord of the world. &ut does he need twenty times 
as much as the bladb mam? And can the n^ro help feeling 
a certain pride in himself wiien the white man who would 
hardly cat at the same table or play a game of football with 
idm, serves liitn standing behind the countier, and when the 
black hand pushes back a piece of stuff, fordiwith hauls down 
another which the cuatomcr may like better? 

And wliai if the interettting post oflicc derk were one di^ 
to examine more closely the revolver that his btothet, the 
policeman, has learned to fire, ceckotiing the while that only 
two thousand whites live in this great land, scattered among 
three and a half million negroes^ who know how to hunt 
the elepiiant and tlte leopard and have won many wan? 
Perhaps a savage nice with so nruch strength and natural 
culture will one day spread slowly over the lands cultivated 
by the white man, and will cake hack its children—fust Uke 
the jungle. 


IX 

At the source of the Nile, dose by die £dls, there lies a block 
of grey gtanite hearing a tablet: "Speke found dus somee of 
the Nile in idda.** A long road ibiou^ the virgin forests of 
hisceny led to this tablet. 

How many nadons have laboured in the aplorarion of this 
river 1 Of the five great discoverers, Speke, Grant, Baker and: 
Stanley were British, Emin a Jew. How much strength and 
suffering iliese figures mean^how much fa fe^ itow little 
liappinessl And yet, nearly all who snore returned, or wished 
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to fciutn, to ^ilering^ and djntger. A nugic power teems to 
dwell in (bis condiieni a; in no other, an inviaihle magnet 
which, however, only acts oa men with iron in them- Noi 
all wfio went wne weary of Europe, hot none leiuincd weary 
of Aiiica: most were seduced hy the personal freedom which 
no white laud can ofTer, many, too, by the s m i a i freedom 
which U vety rarely mentjoneA 
How varied were the oaaslons which nrnied these men 
into Nile explorers:, thetr cliaracter and motives, their aid 
and their famcl Only their stru^les and tbdr sufferings 
were alihe, and, in the solinjdc created by an age witiiout 
telegraphy and wirekss; heavier and darter than ^ose of an 
explorer of to-day could be. The entoprise, the odventuiea 
of those who achieved less speciacular results liian the five 
great discoverers were not inferior to ihdrs, for when a man 
sets out for unexploted Africa, ahandatiing his home and bis 
funily, his career and his money, merely to explore a remote 
river or its sources, evexytliing alm:t liim becomes mteresiing, 
his motives and his aims, his public bearing and his secret 
self. Ids icmpeiamcnt, his outlook, tus reladons with while 
men and black, with misuonaiis and ortenrals, and, when it 
is all over, the reports he writes, which reveal more of him 
than he meant to divulge. One was driven forth by restlessness, 
a seontid by curiosity, a third by ambition, a fourth by dhh 
content, a fifth by eagerness to discover new plants and 
animals. Many were moved by a misanthropy which only 
suhsidetl in the pitsence of the negro. For all of them ddoul 
the negro. Stanley was the only one to prefer the company 
of wliite men to that of black. 

Is it a wonder diat all there brings, ui thetr pasaonaie 
years, utterly alone, witiiout any standard of comparison, cut 
off 6om the joys and sorrows of tlietr fellow-beings, their 
eyes fixed immovably on one goal lying somewhere in the 
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jungJe, should lose ihdf sense of proportion* Would it not 
be a wonder if tuiy of them dioidd keep it? Forced 
peipctualJy to sing their own praises, even when they do not 
ex^^etatii rhdr odvmtuiies, it is the bat of them who fed 
embarrassed as they write, and the bom writers among 
them by no means keep the best diaries. An jmnJc Engiishtmm 
Ukc Speke remains an ejo^ttoin by the srmptidty with which 
he exptesses feelings nu^hed by othen mro hoofes. 

It is the sense of ptoportfnn they lose; even the beat of 
them distort their achievement by a kind of megdorrunia. 

Whit iHtiicmecs they knew when the armchaii sdeniisis 
contested dteir lesuiti I They had lived for years among wild 
animals, learned to bear with the supersduon of every chief, 
with the mockery that a man shoold sutler so much to hnd 
the fiotuee or die course of a river, the cotUigtinition of a 
Jake, but when tJiey readied home, dvr same dis^Uef awaited 
them. Speke, on bis reotm, saw professors proving vvith 
upndsed hngcr tku the sources could not lie where !w had 
imagined he liad found diem, and even why they could not 
lie iheie. Whole societies were founded to prove him wnong. 
Punch edebrared him, but die Government gave him neiditr 
office nor reward, nor the knighthood he would have Uked: 
a cioeodJlc and a iuppopotaouis as supporters ww the reward 
of tfio discoverer of the source of the Nile, 

Baker, the most favoured by nature and fate of all the Nile 
capIoMrt, the one wliose gi'ganik physique overcame every 
harddiip, who went hunting in England when he was over 
seventy, the great pion«r in (he struggle against da very, 
was reduced to silenoe when, after his departure, he saw the 
suppressed slave-dealers restored, 

Wliai disappointraciita awaited Stanley, who lud nude die 
greatest contjuatal When lie found livingsionc, he m-as hni 
regarded as an impostor, and the fetters he biougiit with him 
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wcfc bisndcd is fojgcnw* Slit wikcn no discovciEr could 
deny the diKcni'ery of the Congo, people begin to talk of 
his ouelties, so that this amateur of genius should not enjoy 
hJs lame. And Sianleyf tlie most ambitjous of Them att, Itad 
not Speke s serenity to find peace simply in the consdousnesv 
of his achievements. Even Stanley di^ bitter. AD, moreover, 
had to see their maps constantly corrected by later traveller; 
the map of the lakn forming the source of the Nile voned 
perpetually from iSyJ f** frr then 

growing smaller, coming nearer, as, when a niescope is 
sjowiy adjtisted. 

If only their fame had lived I But wlierc |» it to-day? Each 
country knows the names of those of its sons who achieved 
so much, but practically nothing more. The only inunonality 
the discovser can attain, bb name on the map, lives on only 
in hidden comers, but is written nowhere in Otters of 
on mountains, rivets, lakes or springs, where it should stand. 

A frw tried to ensure their lat^ on a smaD scale by giving 
CO new species of animals asd plants their own Ladnized 
names. Tlte gteai diseovaen could not do ihai: th^ chose die 
flames of kin^ and queens, of presiduits of the geographical 
societies which had sent them out, and wily the chUdfike 
Stanky had imaginadon enough to name the Congo, when 
he had discovered it, the livtngsione River, and the .Moun¬ 
tains of the Moon, the Gordon fiecneit Range, and both 
names sioon vanished. 

The chivalrous Duke of the Ahmad, who was the lirsi 
to dimb the summit of these mountains, named its tliree 
highest peaks after the three greiU discoverers of the Nile, 
but these names stmd on no general map, and nobody knows 
them. A town on the Congjo is called after Stanley and a 
hne grey crane coo. A golf on Lake Victoria alter Speke. 
Noiliii^ bears the name of Grant or Baker. But the importance 
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of jht kings after whom the gre^t kke^ were n^nicct long 
since £idedt and when ihe ImHans say lago Alberto^ tfaey 
ihink of Carb Alberto, but who Albert was, even cs[>-dAy, 
outside of England, the crowd does not know. 

And was it not for the crowd, for kumamty^ fifiat these 
great men plunged into tlieir advenmre? Tire names of the 
soufire of the Nik and its greau fells, RJpon, Owen, and 
Mmchisoiu cdled after a minister and two profossots, Imve 
no meatung save for dre sdmiar. 

What Uy behind these men when ihdr eyes closed in 
death can only be felt by those who have rend dreir dJanef 
and compared them with thdr own little advencnrcB in pmgk 
and steppe^ where mere fever or the failure of a hunt raises 
(he question of life or deathL That dm^don, magnified iO 
enormous dunensicmSi can give some sense of the sulTeritngE 
and achievements of these meru For whai did Jt mean to 
seek the source of 3 river in ihwe fendi^ Did it mean, as ii 
does to-day, 10 seek and map a roiicc^ equipped with money 
and weapons, pinesent:^ and provisional maps, compass, and 
inscrumeniii after a careful study of all the rekvani hteniture^ 
It meant to assemble the men everj^ moratngi to distrfoute 
die baggage among a few hundred men and animals, to 
proWde for wito*, to exiiniine cveiy saddle-girth, to point 
the way, ro coax, cortvince or enjok the nc^po, who sMnks 
before the most trivial deiaii Ii meant in heai^ storm and 
pl^es of insects to be tirekssly lord and nmter of a hundred 
primitive men, whose abedience depended on die look and 
gesture of the white man, to heal the side and bury the dead, 
to command even in sickness^ It meant to recapture g n d punish 
deserters among the porterSi to n^ottare with otsfty chiefe 
for com, and to bikUe their lust for gifci. It meant 10 be taken 
prisoner and to have the wits to escape, to stniggk at middsy 
widi 3 stream in flcxid and Jn the evening whft leopards in 
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jih* camp* It meant Insing chests of iuliris on which life 
tlepended at the passage of a river, then sending out boats 
in search of a white man whom ntmour spoke of, wiio migtji 
have buQeta to spate. It meant livh^ for years without women, 
or onty with blade women, and at the same time being cm 
off for years from all news of home. 

Such were these moi, struggling conttmolly against men, 
animals, and the dements, criticized, yet adored like gods, 
helping everybody, solving every prohlen), without a pause, 
without a rest, moving without a port iluough paihles!! 
[urates and steppes for months, for years at a time. The 
wxmderful river, to whose discovery they sacriHced their 
lives, gave them in remm struggle and sorrow, the joy of 
the wtfdcntess and the disiltusian of the homecoming. 


X 

In mild radiance, the morning star stands over the yellow* 
grey expanse of Lake Albert at tl» point where it natrows 
down into the river. Just as time^ in its perpetual flow, links 
up gtest and conspicuous events, nourishes them, and in 
its tutu nourishes those to come, many rivers seem mefdy 
to flow from lake to lake, yet often bear dong tn tiidr narrow 
course stranger hazards than on those mdtani sur&oes wiiose 
broad sheen dazzles the eyes of men. The Victoria Nde^ on 
its way from the great falls, tnverses only a short corner 
of Lake Albm: witlt oil its youihful might the river rushes 
through the lake, takes up tcs wedth of water, and, its sub¬ 
stance doubled, hurries on northward. 

But in tile twilight befote the dawn it seems to stand still: 
oily and motionless, the flood reflects in silhouette the flfie 
on its banks. While in the east, by the great Bills from wbiclt 
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it comes ,» bulnf ark of tender ptnk piles up, and a ftm- doudfet^ 
arc alteady' ringied with gold in the middle of the pde blue- 
green sky, wliile the silence aToimd is audible, awaiting with 
bated breatJi this (puvering Iioiir of dawn os if it were the 
coming of a great naim, the western aky towards the Congo 
still sfiimmers to the water-blue zenith in pale pearl colour. 
Suddenly, wiihin a few seconds 'dtb the tapidity of ah 
equatorial light, the east flames ydlow-red, tlien crimson, 
like a brook flowing behind the rigid outlines of a parasol 
acacia. 

The light has broken the silence. A few geese cackle, 
flying up from a dune to the east above the lake-head, but 
the white egrets sit motionless Jn the amhatch. Yonder a 
solitary gtey Iteron, who lias spent tlie night standing oo one 
leg, makes the first move, draws (ti his long node, suttchea 
out his pointed beak, spreads his win^ and flies away low 
over the water. Seen there is movonent evciywhert. Sidcwavs~ 
twisted horns sway slowly on i few blade heads, suspidout 
eyes peer into tlte new while a few ctifn of hair twitch 
behind ihem—it is a btifTnlo family, vdveiy dark, broad' 
browed and ibreatening. 

Koi far away, at the edge of the fotest, half covered by 
the high grass^ ^ white fhmoceroi it leaving the rtver. Thii 
is the third tn the company of die thnee jungle giants: as 
big as B young elepliant, with smaller eyes, but more mon' 
stnnis than either etephani or hippopotamus, liglit grey in 
colour, slow-moving, cttrwned with double boms, one on 
the snout and one a little farther back, like a fabulous king 
crowned in a niglitmare with a fearful crown. The trapeae- 
shaped head with the two enomious pig's ears, tlie broad 
nose, die ridge along the durosy nedt, die stumpy — 
everything is imgainty even to the Enk peering eyes which 
see so badly, mdtmg a whole apparemly as helpless and dull 
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is the elcphani is quid and dev«r; tfae rhino seems more 
than any of them to be a tdk of an earlier wodd, and as he 
moves on in a slow cro^ dn^gtn^ his amotphoiis mass amon^ 
the delicate feathers of the acada, it is as tf a shadow of liell 
had feUen on the br^t soul of a fragile human beirig, for 
even this monster feeds only on ethereal things, on twigs, 
bark and herbs. 

With the growing hghi, d» apparent i^diiy vanishes 
too frafn the suifece of the water. In m ajesrir breadth, sdU 
a lake and yet already a river, the Nile has left its second 
source-lake, crossing tJie great sandbanks which would fein 
scop its coutsc, powerful and resolute like a nun fullyarmed, 
matdiii^ on to fresh baolea. In the wot, on in left hank. 
It sees tlie green, spreading forest of the Congo region, 
in the east the yellow buih. Soon it feels once more firmly 
bedded; after a streich of some ten mOre, Ir narrows down 
into a broad peaceful stream with open water. 

And now it has been diristencd a second dme; this stretdi 
of a hundred and fifty miles is often called the Albert Nile, 
and that patron well suits its dear, navigable course in die 
park-like land it first Hows through. For even when it narrows 
later, and the swamps begin to attar;); h on both it 
maintains its open chaiscter. Gradually the banks begin to 
approximate to the river: &om the stqipe, teetb and rushes 
siivance, farther o^ great strips show Utde backwaters which 
the swamps hold fest, not Jetting them discharge, but even 
where the vall^ narrows, the river lemaitis dearly bounded 
and oeve- dtspetses. 

Where the kind by the riva is oilttvaied, it migitt be the 
Thames; grey-bhie with green pools, cov» and iJets in the 
ever shallower sireiamj little lakes spreading out, a dump of 
forest in deep shadow behind the the bittern, the k^* 
fisher, even die sycamore bear none too strange a shape. But 
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the human bdngs coming to ihc water are naked, and most 
them may well be bo, for the Madl, who live here, are 
built on dassk lines, even to the women, as long as they am 
young. Th^ have a n^ecial costume, no kinJe, hut only a 
bunch of flesh leaves tiiKl on behind, waving like the tall 
of an ostrich and always clean, for it b picked and bound on 
fresh every tnointng. If tlte young men have ccmie with them 
to (be walsr, they lay down tla^ own ^leats, and, with a 
cnidous tnovemcnt, lay thdr sbon sboulder-skiiiB beside 
them: then, first pushing aside the water-weeds, they wet 
foidicad and mouth as if in a rimal aa, and w't»n at last 
they stand completely in the water, they do not grant and 
shiver, like the wlitte man, but mamtain a kind of shapely 
repose. Then they come out, stick thdr Iieads through the 
■bon skin which th^ throw over their shoulders^ take up 
their spears and leave the Nile, 

And wratien bearing jars come to the river, wliilc otbets 
carry off fish, a naked bbek man lies rowing in a black 
dugout, with a long bkek sp^ beside lunu Against the taU 
ficus the sbepltetd leans tn silence^ but die cattle here me not 
the JoTtg-bomed cattle of Uganda,^ the hunt cotniDg into vigb^ 
bej'ond look poorer, the banana plantstionB more sparse. 
Fattlter to the notth, where the forest nears die river, and 
the land rises gently to the west, towards the Congo water* 
sbed, w'ltere bills advance^ the antelopes too come to the 
water, and henk of red'brown congoni ran along the banksi 
Suddenly tbe rivw narrows, once mote granite^ liut 
enemy of broad and easeful rivavlife, approaches, once mote 
the shipa must scop. Tlie rocks force the yielding stream into 
a narrow pass of two hundred feet, tear it at Nimuk from 
its eastward flow through a sudden, sharp an^e of 300“ to 
the notth-tvest, and plunge it into a new cluiin of rapitU. 
Once mor^ as in Its cbtldbood, the Nile feels transfotmed 
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into 1 narrow moufitaln torrest^ a secomi river cDines Imrtyfng 
from the easT to sErJmj^licn jnJ tnsplfe It, tlie river W cuts 
(feq> tike a mountdn river, jwd frt>ni this pohii ai Nimutc, 
the name it bean, Bahr-e!-/cbeV the mouninin river, for 
about fDiir hundred and tifty mile!, as for aa the ^th pnralleL 
Once moi^ with all its waters, immediately beinw Ntmule, 
it U squeezed Into fiiHa sbtty foet wide, and in the succeeding 
cataracts it never esceeds a width of 450 feet. In splendid 
isobtion, tnesisiihle and unresisiing, like a chanecer somewhat 
at odds with itself, die Nile pouts downhill, a rurfaulent river. 

And, as if to give expression 10 this stretch, a oaturaJ bridge 
has grown at Nimtile, such as hardly another river on earth 
possesses in difo form, consisting of rank water-pbnis, so 
strong that it beats the elephant front one bank to the other, 
and so powerfully rooted that when floods have destroyed it. 
It doses up ^nin of iesdf. 

Time sputa of tlie ranges fniin which it comes are the 
last mountains it sees; the Nile takes leave of the mouniains, 
of the storm and folly of its youth. Reason and gravity, the 
plain, begin to govern its course, tt turns into a stow-dowing 
river and as if to erect on its banks a symbol of its vantEhing 
youth, a motuiment of the mountains, there rises in Refal^ 
exactly at the point where the river, now ealmtng id the 
plain, ^ain becomes navigable, a soUuuy conical liill, stzafigely 
abrupt and as suep u a pyrnmid. Tlie earthquake urhich 
someumes shake it are explained by ihe natives in their vivid 
way: the hill, which once stood farriier downstream, dew 
throi^li the air and buried the human bdngs at this spat, 
the cattle took flight, now the men are sdrring, th^ are 
ttying to get out, thi^ are soil seeking thdr old cattle. 

Here the Soudan begins. At the foot of the pyramid, the 
last foani'wr^chs on the water show how stormy was the 
tune the river has lived through. Laden with alluvial sub- 
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stance from the itioufiatni, h dsposiG these last evidences 
cd' its ytwlb :dong its banks: by doing so it raises ;is levels 
and, the ram ctwipeniiing, it endangcis those bonks, Booda 
and backrraters arise and tlie cneiuoiy of a siontiy past lays 
its heavy band on the Nile’s piesent. 

From now on, downstnani from Rejaf and Juba, though 
tl>e Nile again bocomes navigable, and remains so from 5^ 
to [S°, for about twelve hundred ttuJcs, none but master* 
pilots can navigate it, and they aie laie. For not only must 
they follow the meandetings of the nvei through tU tla 
swamps and lagoons, among al] the islands and sandbank^ 
they must steer with the steamer the boots which accompany 
it on either side, and m addition, three caigO'boats fore and 
aft, a regular dotUla of boats all Ibsicned together like a 
gigantic raft that only certain Dongolans or Nubians from 
the nortli, natives of Assoiian, can steer day and mglit. 

The wave which leapt lire falls to the monung at the 
sudden bend by Ntmule can flow past the Rqaf pyramid 
by evening. It can see the sun sink, tinged with the smoke 
of the bunung bush, vanishing bebrnd vjolei-gr^' clouds, 
teappeaiing below them, shimmering oiangie, like love after 
temptation. In Venetian colours, pink and Uue and bisk, 
then pale*green and salmon*phtk, mauve and velvet black, 
sky and water gleam and darken. Then the sun casts its last 
red ray, girdled like Saturn, by flat black anolce-douds, by 
rings. Again as in the moinit^, long flies of wild duck fly 
across its disk northward, ladng the wave. White herons 
wing away over the ever calmer river, ibises m their flJgiiE 
utxicb their kgs ^ut lar behind, their heads and necks far 
altcad into the sky, which now shines safTron-yellow, then 
begins to veil itself in hluessh shadow', In the greying world, 
with the scream of the homing g ee se , the first great star 
begins to glow. 
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Tlx wind fwdls a litilc, tile low leed-^pass on iii£ bimki 
ripples in icnger wavts, the frogs strike up chdr monotonous 
chorus^ fnmi the darkness comes now and then the gnmi 
of a hippo heaving td ^mtasttc body Irijm the water, for 
now it goes feeding. And only now, when all the world is 
dark, when all the antelopes have gone home fiom their 
evening drink, the last creature of all, the lion, cnocps up and 
drinks the water of the Nile, waving id long tail 


XI 

Wiien the new day dawns, the wave fuidi ita^ up 

tnio die great oorahat between water and Und which began 
in tlie night. Tlie Nile has entered the region of the swamps; 
for a long stietcli frorn 5° to to*' N. lai. they dcicnntne its fate 
and that of the whole country; over a disEanoe about the 
siune length as that of the Seine the Nik can isther he called 
the maul artery of a swamp than a riven 
Sluggish rivers 01 the plain succumb mtue leadily to such 
a fate dtan rapid, cold, mouniain streams, and If the NQe 
came to an end on the toth and not on the 31st di'gree, 
that end would be forced hut comprehensihle. But when 
the giant river leaves the swamps, it Itm only a diitd of its 
whole course behind it; thus it meets with this adventure 
astooishingly young. It has no greater one to face, so long 
as nature is its enony. But later, wlxo it is older and 
stronger, men can learn from this battle of the water with the 
land; supposing it should occur to them to inutate in stone 
the dams whiclt here ate modi of plana ? 

Into this battle between land and water, the third prott^nist 
enters, the wind, the ally of neither, merely an agmt ^mmo- 
carrifT, egging them on to still gteaier vtolenoe against each 
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Other. Eted tn this battle, it is hard to say who begatt, wJtether 
it was the of the rivet wliith made ii posalble for 

ihe swamps to fonu, or whether the river winds more 
violently under the prcssuie of drcmnatanccs. Ceitain it is 
that (he rivet, beset by strong trade winds, hrst Joses its 
in the east, and that its broad ited narrows almost suddenly 
into fiinnel^aped ooits. As the plains on both sides lose 
aQ their inelioe, and the tributaries, unable to discharge^ foint 
pools and iagoons, instead of a clear river-sysrem, a watery 
wilderness is created wiJch, withuui coberence and almost 
withoui a cuiicnt, at die mercy of the winds, disperses itself 
in coun tless dumnek. 

And as all aoaidjy, provided it baa a central point, of its 
very nature spreads and strengthens, the battle of the water 
with the land dnds its come in deusdied masses, in new 
islands. IK' hen a rivet which once tan > fimi end coficdned 
coutw between its banks suddenly Joses itself tn a maze of 
channels, all (he laws which govern water in the nei^^tbour* 
hood of land ore rclaa e d, like the laws govenung tile eidstencc 
of land in the domain of the sea. \Sf^hcn the swamp has first 
fonned in die shiidow ot grasses and leeds, this loose mcsti of 
plants is amldplicd a tliousandfold, and day by isy, and year 
by year, the whole chaos must become more and more im¬ 
penetrable. That is what lias happened on tbe Upper Nile m 
the course oi centuries, and just as the dry juiigle checked 
every horseman, this jun^e arising .&am cbe waters seemed to 
resist every ship. Nobody Jub yet counted the animab and 
men who ^ve penshed here m the with the swamps. 

This chaos seems to have been formed [n the first place 
by the expansion of the main itneatn, which has no b^ks, 
and of its two equally big tributaries, (he Bahr-el-Ghazol and 
Bahr^-^etof^ tbe Gazelle and Gitaife Rivets, All *!<<* re^on, 
covering an area of about twenty^-five thousand square miles. 
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an Kpilatenal triangle vritii AfongaUa in the atmth, MaUhat 
and the junction of the Jur and the GJiazal m tbc north, liea 
for the greater jwrr of the year under water. How gnat ii the 
anatdjy of the eleinenia in this whirh u half ti big 

again as Switzefland, is moat dearly seen in the v^^aeness of 
rlie mafw. In many pans, say between Lado and Bor, between 
5* and 6‘'N, Jau, the geogiaphers sher thdr Unes by 
year. Or, faced widi waier-cotirscs in popetaal change^ they 
dispute as to whether the Arab has a second mouth, or w^tbtf 
it is the pioblenuttica) Bahr-d-Homr, or whether e«mn 
islands aie statioiiary or Soaring, and hetc it Is a qustion 
of rivets and islands hundreds of mites in length. There ate 
watercourses which, somedmes open and somettmes cbohed 
with plant^ suddenly vanish and dischaige into one of the 
great iiibuiaries. As whole stretches are inaccessible, it has 
only been possfhle tn recent times to a*fwta?n by means of 
air-pliotos how a great water-course shifts ahwt in the 
course of a decade. 

Once the water has atadud the land, and, by Aoodtng 
it above and hollowing it out below, has detached masses, 
such masses seek to find a hnmf elsewheie^ turn against the 
water, and, at hn^dies and landslidn in the banks, even 
dislodge it. When such a mass again Ands tern Attaa, and 
is no longer hollowed out from below, aquatic plants take 
root b it b ever-tncreasbg numbers, and the swamp 
begbs to grow, like the Jungle, from akn'e and below at 
die ame rime. In a few holes moss settles, soaiks up 
the moisture and fosten the growth of new mosses, which, 
inbgled with the coarse grass, soon bvade the pools. Laden 
with a duckenbg sttHace of ovmgrowEh, the mass of land 
setdes b mote and more fumly, the water is ousted, the 
poo] dbappeais. 

Titese v^eiafale blocks or dams, the barriers which the 
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Anbs oil sidd and the English sudd, gigantk masses of 
floating vigetarioD, compacted by the strength of the cttrreni^ 
work ikcir way with ibe river to narrow points, upcdally 
to bends, block up die main stream, force its waters to take 
detours through shallow side*cfcannels, rill die current in the 
red middle ceases and mud settles on the roots, in which 
they can luKoriaie at their ease. Instead of a river, tbeie lies 
B dim vegetable padj. And now where is die river —where 
is the NileP 

Like a creature enchanted, it is here and there at the same 
limej the W3i«' from those great lakes in die oountiy of the 
Mountains of the Moon disperses and runs away into i 
labyrindi of channels, inlets and takes, lagoons and ponds, 
atending over a bteadth of miles. While the rivet coven 
as much as fifteen miles, the channel proper shrinks to about 
six yards. These watercourses, overgrown with springy tutf 
and covered with dense masses of form paths so elastic 
(hat the animals do nor fed (he danger; the lieavier they are, 
the more teadiJy they sihk, and the antelope or buialo which 
sets foot on it sinks into the depths: their narrow feet kill 
them, hut even the elephant, for all his wit, has sometunes 
s uccum bed to these neacberous paths. The ant alone a 
cleverer still, building antheaps three feet high so as to save 
then from JiJgh water. But the negro drives the game into these 
regions, just as the northern hunter decoys it into the bpgs< 
These carpets of maned vegetanon, tike the fabulous sea¬ 
weed fields of Cduiiihus, recall the frozen rivers of the nonh 
wlten the ice bteaks up at the banks and hxuip drift down¬ 
stream, pib'ng up tUJ di^ block the ciinent, but them the 
spring sun comes and thaws away the obsiiucdon that here 
yidds only to an occasional gust of wind. If sudi a mass is tom 
from the whole, entire herds are cut off: even tlie hippo has 
been seen starving to death on phantom islands of gmss. 









new catastroph es g| 

This b done hy the wind, the etmui revolurioruiy, ever 
stining up anew ihts battle between wtitet and iand; in a 
■ingle niglit it can drive the gm® tjJands of a into 

the main stream: the ncjti night, its Imsdle hrothet ffom the 
opposite quarter may redfstrihiue the whole, and suddenly 
chsar the river. It can press Doatuig islands upwards and thus 
bring them to a siandsdii, the trind throws them bach into 
the open water they left beliind- In dhtani mountains it can 
multiply the rainfall tenfold, so dut the Nile and i ts tributaries 
overflow. Whai yesterday was a sea, is to-day a meadow, 
and lo-moiTow, Jiteialty tD-motiiow, a sea again. 

If only these hairiei^ tn their cfutotic lieaps, would iinkl 
When, at the same place and the same time the papyrus u 
retidwed in everlasting growth above and below water, when 
mud and rotting debris, piled up by the water o ttring amof^ 
the roots, blacks every channel, and i nomi suddenly breaks 
through such a bar, tlie upitmted masses are violently hurled 
against the newt bar, lo thicken and strengthen it ftOI more. 
Countless dead fish and even suffocated crtKodUet and hippos 
are washed up on to these huge nets. Thus the elements 
contend, among plants as among men, when in a general 
anarchy d^e lower orders dec^ and the upper nav to seed 
and drift. In such catastrophes, the grass-thuns pile up to a 
hdghi of fifteen fecL And yet in this exhausting stniggle of 
a thousand Hale enemies ^;ainsi the one great river, nature 
has provided for a poridve result. The river ploughs the 
land, for the dry earth omiscaiuly sinks, then refilk A pheno- 
tnenon whidt elsewhere tabs centuries, the shilting of a 
river-bed, is quickly can^ out on the Mountain Nile and 
is constantly repeated. 

For two thousand years, racR had spent thdr stroigih in 
Vain struggling ^(ainst this dementi wind, water, and land, 
aD eitenuM of each other, seemed secretly ^wd that man 
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was to be held off; from Nero on, every expedition pro¬ 
ceeding up the Niie came to grief against rhise plant ban 
and could advance no further. Just as the mvindhte river has 
changjed in domain at Us own free wilt, it has in centunes 
completdy altered its course. 

But in Emin's ttme> man mastered the river. After fiightfid 
dduges of tain, which in 1878 fiooded even Khanouin and 
devastated bgyp^ ^ter communication Itad been cut off for 
two years by these giant barriers, hiamo, the Austrian, 
succeeded lint in cutting through the barrier after six months’ 
work with a hundred men, but not untiJ after 2900 did the 
English succeed in metering the primeval barrier. To make 
the Nile navigable, to overcome this elemental world of mud 
and the vegetation of ^es, gun-boais and musion-sieamers 
united, power took for its ally teligion, which prepares its 
way. 

£\'en in the technique of this struggle:, a parable lies hid. 
Fust the engineer, steaming up from Khartoum, must find 
out where the river is and where the bank, otherwise he might 
waste his strength on masses which are not Mand*. IT he 
attempts to Mt Bre to them, so that he can break them up 
more easily, he must reckon with clianges of wind and danger 
to his stiesner. When the attack proper heg in*, lie rams smkes 
into the grassy suiftce, do ropes round them, and fastens 
the ropes to the steamer standing with Its head upstream; 
then the engines are set gou^ slow at firm, then quicker, 
half-steam, fiiU steam, then toverse: thus be can puU lumps 
of the bar away fust as dendsts used to draw re^th. Some^ 
times the plants ait stronger than the faicM, even when ei^t 
men hold them; the art lies in the playing of the topes. 

But if the grass island is too old, or too besvy, or the 
swamp too deep, or if the current pressing ;^nst it is too 
weak, the engineer tries to map out the land he has to destroy 
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in squares, first hss the grass mown with short swords, then 
the roots hacked irt pfecesi Then n Bundncd tuked negrot? 
stand breast high in the morass, striving to get the better 
of the weeds with knives above ground and with spades 
below, dripping with sweat and sUme; hut if a strong current 
comes, they must dirtg switiunii^ to the stouter siems gf 
the papyrus, and &sten the ropes ro ihem, dlJ the steamer 
tears ihe half cut squares loose and sends them thifiing away 
downstream, while the men quickly loosen thrtr stakes, 
clamber up the sides of the stumer, and collapse eKh au^ trd 
on decL 

Night means danger, "While the world rests, a ludf loosened 
square is detadied uptreamj perhaps driven by the wind, 
it drifts against the steamer, and In the moinii^ the fortress 
is besieged. Or the river discovers its strength in the night, 
itself uproots whole masses, presses them against the steams, 
and the steamer ag^unst the boats behind it, arudtots break, 
chains snap, wheels bend, the tielm is put out of aetjon, and 
all that in a country where nothing can be replaced. Or a 
few conquered barriers meet, as in politics, and detft together 
to fonn one block. Strpggling a^onst such powers and ibngers, 
the English cleared five miles in three months with five 
steamers and eight hundred Nubian pdsouetsi, without eom- 
municadons, surrounded exdted tribes, among mosquitoes 
and fever. 

And yet even to-d*y, the v^aties of this long sutteb of 
the river, wliich, with its banks, has lost all its bearings, cannot 
be foretold. A few years ^o, an imeipeeted fiood detached 
great fields of liglitly rooted plants from the l^oons, washed 
them together at the bends, and thus blocked five mtl e^ of 
the river for tiuee weeks at Shambe. What was to be dotted 
A sixty'iiule canal was dug to connect the Nile with the 
2 eraf and dius save water &om betng lost in the swamps; 
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ii was so quickly choked ihat only a clunncl ot iwenty->fouL 
feet can be tuvigaied. Other canals are completely dtoked 
in twenty yeais. 

Why did a certain shrub suddenly timinate in little foiesta 
after a very dry year in places wliere it founffly grew only 
in single plants or in groups? Where lagoons and open water 
bad once Jain, the seed of the grass, to this year of drought, 
had been able to setde and to grow so liigh that its head 
above the wato^ when it returned. Now^ xs it had breathing 
space, It could live on in the water and grow in thickets. 

Thus the secrets of growth confront the navigator yearly 
with new and conlusing problems, but the great liver, beset 
by a thousand little enemies, can overcome the dangers of 
the swamps with its tnexhaustihle Ufe force. Thou^ it does 
not auoaimh to them, and in the end takes flight into the 
desert, yet it loses so much water in this great sponge that 
its whole future is determined by the loss and with it the 
future of Egypt. 


xn 

SoUuide broods over the lagpon onintry of tlie Nile. Man, 
penetrating to the river only at a few dry places, animals, 
their habits disturbed by waters and shallows, can only live 
here in certain groups and species and along certain reaches, 
but 6sh, birds, and teptiles are in their elemeoL 
In the southern half, perhaps as as Shainbe^ where solid 
land Iks in compact masses^, life is more active, as the quiet 
river, flowing with a lairly strong oirrem in a wide bed, keeps 
within its banks even at flood times. Soon, however, it » 
dotted with broad, low-Iying islands, and while beyond the 
banks riefa savannahs covo* the land, and the palms decrease 
so rapidly ihoi a ^up of three palms is marked on the ord* 
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nance in ihc nvef itself^ about at Botf swsnp sets tn in 
bed and va]Icy» the higher land retreats vesTwnd fnwn its 
chaaneJ, the islands broaden, and die m’er beglm to wind about 
over the three to siat miles breadth of the valley. The silhouette 
of an acacia, of a doum-palm, even the dome-shaped top of 
a great sycamore shows wlwn dry land lies. Tliere the yettow 
spo« of (he iM^ huts gjlmmer near the river or farther off 
inland, die caiite are driven to ihe vater, the native Ushesy 
fiarpoons, and Iiangi the ffcib of the hippopotamus he lias 
killed in the sun to dry. 

BeJow Bor, with die swamps, the great satlmde begins; For 
three hundred miles, nortiimiiid to Lake No, swamp dominjic. 
Even from above, there is nothing diannet to be wen. From dw 
Beropbne^ s red-brown undulating surhice seems to be held 
together by a white slime, but eveiywhcrtf backwaters, pools, 
and marshes come and go, green and brown, in gendy heaving 
shoals of reeds and papyrtw. Fiom the west, where the swamp 
b^n lower down titan in the cast, a strip of wooded nplmds 
touches the stream at one point only, a low ridge which keep 
the waters about si* miles away from the river, and forms 
a ktnd of svatershed between the Nde and Ghazo] swampt 
As the latter come froni the NiJe-CongQ watershed, the 
separadon wJiich govenis half the condnent is hare caused 
by a swell si* feet high. 

Here, in the swamp proper, nourished by a boggy soil, 
fertilized by the remains of coal and ashes from the yearly 
buili Ares, die grasses Kourish. 

Fim comes the ppynu, for on its hbrs immortality 
was first recorded: it lias survived for si* thousond yesrs, 
and is no more peruhablc titan the gtantte rocks in which 
die same kings hewed ihdr deeds, good and bad. From the 
banks of the Nile arose the nistiing stems in whose shadow 
slaves rowed the war galleys of E^-prian kings, and when 
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the p^ih had been cut tn lerips fay the hands of other slaves, 
crossed, pressed, ind roUed into a librous sheet, a third 
group of superior slaves chronicled on it the glory of 
(hose Phuaolis, ttrhile a fourth earned the tolls to the 
tombv from whkh they vpete brought to light tn taim- ^cs 
by the curiosity of white men and deciphered by their genius, 
or this grass was made the itrst of those patient pages on 
vhkh the rulers of the earth, not content with their daily 
pleasures, sought to secure inunortaltry in. fame. 

Tliese tall papyrus grasses, rtsing sometimes to a height 
of eighteen feet, fonn miniature dark-green forests, whose 
eternal rippling lends the whole suri^ softness and mdody. 
Wlien, at the water’s edge, from out and liom under the 
older plants, the younger, lower ones grow, psie green, shut, 
the crown not yet spread halo-wise, and still attached to theif 
elders in the dark green jungle gioom below, something of 
herd life seems to einiimie from tliese evEf-moving, ever- 
whispering gtoupi whose gentle mtinnur swells with the wind 
dll St rustles and creaks. 

In comparison with the papyrus, the dephant grass, with 
its stents Uke bamboo, looks stiff, ungtacEful, male, its pointed 
upright leaves and brown feathery crown pieidng the air tike 
a challenge. 

The duck, long-haired pak green fur, with soft curved 
sheaths, covering the land in Inde-shsped dumps, is the 
um-soof grass, the um-suf of die Bible, whkh the negroes 
call '‘the mother of cotton,” growing by the deeper water 
where the ground is ffatiest. 

Above them all, a fourth plant towers from the water, 
forming whole groves, a shrub rather than a, grass: growing 
more rapidly than alt the odw swamp plants, even more 
rapidly than die ming Nile, it shoots up eighteen feet above 
[be water, always overtopping its highest level, as thick s 
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a man's arttij conical in sJiapc^ y^t laperng again towards die 
rtwt, with spongy wood and a fibrous pith, and little, Im- 
percepdbly-airved tboms, spaisely clad with leaves iUte the 
mimosa, ov«Jmpg and festooned with huge, blue-flowetiiig 
cortvolvttius. This is the arahatch, six inches ihkt, of which 
the negroes nuke their rafo, to l^t that a man can Moulder 
them, but strong enough to bear e%ht meu 

And this grassy world of the lagoons, tippling or snfi; 
soft or lagged, is held together by blue and mauve waier^ 
lilies, by yellow otielias widi candle-shaped pisda plants and 
water mosses, so that whole ponds look Ulu meadows and 
whole rivers like stany lihboos. 

In the green monotony of this fiat landscape, the eafl f of 
the birds and the big animals sound less loud than that eternal 
creaking or hissing of the grasses which answm the wind 
day and night. Vhete the swamps begtn, an island bdow 
MongaUa is inhabited by an elephant family wbidi, for at least 
fouiteen years, lias not dated to moss the stream, though just 
It tlmt point it Is narrow. Strange of the Niki Once 

there were two of them, now they haw two young who 
have eaten down this great island and made it fiat and tians- 
patent^ and ptaddJy watch the weekly statner pass, votun- 
niry prisoners in a kind of natural Zoo, unique in the world. 

Farther downstream, in die lagoon country, only a few, 
strange cj c a t ure s dwclL 

Here is the home of the eerie race of the white ants, faiolii 
by name and by nature. Whatever they reach, tfa^ gnaw to 
pieces, and in order to lay hold of i^ they first darkot it, 
like cenain poliddars. The dungs they' set out to destroy to 
(heir advantage ate firu undermined by subterraitean passa^ 
or cowed over widi earth; thus branches and tree trunks, 
to (he (optnost twigs, fall victim, and not only these, but 
baskets, chests, and bales. Wluiever is left over b anDouied 
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m earth heaps rising m a hdght of twelve feet, wluch only 
dynamite can destroy. Hue nocturnal organization only 
collapses when the leader is Idlkdl, and to nuke the whole 
thing mODE romantic, the leader is a woman. When the 
queen is dead, and ttily then, the whole state dissolves 
And ytt these clever creatures have enemies who ait 
certainly more stupid, but crafaer than themselviest oa the 
natives are exceedingly fond of them u fDocl, and have 
noticed that the young ones enep out of the ant-hill in dme 
of tain, they drum softly on ihefr domes and iphcra, and 
the (eimite tliink that rain is falling on the ant-hill; then, 
when they emerge, the natives shovel them into baskets hy 
the thousand, and the fumre hope of a state aids in the 
earthenware pot of a ncgxo femtly, whose porridge ia spicier 
for once. 

In holes by the river, though not h the water, lives the 
protoptcrus; making its way through the mud to spawn, it 
dans lusstng on men and animalu hlf^ a snake. Not only the 
nati^'cs, but even the experts ate still in doiiht as to whether 
it is a fish or a reptile. On dry lands pits giant lizards tie 
basking, and pobonous snakes scartlc the natives and the 
monkeys, who especially dread them, yet few men are kllkd 
by snakes and many by cxocodiles. 

Here it lives happy, the crocodile: Uke a member of a 
Consexvauve dub it spends its days for years on end mostly 
dodng on the same dty kndiqiit, and yet it is ready every 
second to glide soundlessly into tJie wamr, for on land it is 
always frightened, in the water always frighefuL Witli tlieir 
}Bws {^)en for minutes at s time, tlieir pointed snouti pressed 
against the earth, tlteir little eyet half veiled by heavy lids, 
they lie like stones side by side. 

If the crocodile has wandered fioin ilte Nile and u pursued, 
it hurries, defending itself, stiaiglii in front of its pursuers 
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tt» die rtiAicmal river, qutdcer ttiAns camet. Ic Jias firn-f 
hearing than alJ odwr leptilea, can defend itseif eariter, and 
perhaps dal it why U growv so old. God has given ii time, 
for ii grows with incmhble slowness from one to nm<i 
feet? man only tnoeasis his height roughly three times. 
Hated with gotuine passion by the native, and even by 
the dt^ who realizes the danger, it is the enemy of ah 
animals and all men, hunts and 4 iK* camels, asses, and 
even cranes: only the three primeval giants are safe, bur 
they do it no hanii, and keep ro their grasses. Appanaitiy 
invulnerable, it can endure all kinds of wounds and even 
burning coals nearly all over its body; tt seems fndestrucdble 
and hence loveless. 

Londy and unsodabte as ihrae few animals, «hm* lives 
and moves in the land of swamps the oddest of adl bireU, 
salver grey, with greenish and blue sliadowj, its head amied 
with an enormous beak rising from an Indtawn msk. This 
it tlie dioe-btll, which the* Arabs call "the &tber of the 
slipper," and whlcli, on the Nile, lives only here and at liic 
source. With its melandtoJy, riienr hgure, always inisan> 
tliiopk, always alone, suclden m all its movemenis, whether 
■r twists its head throttSh in angle of or spreads its 
lieavy wings for a moment, or opens die hu^ pouch 
which serves Jr for bill, the whole phenomenon Is in har- 
mony with the motionless life of a gigantic stvamp quickened 
by sudden wintb, and quite especially so is the that ft 
stands on one {^. For all the birds stand on one leg in the 
swamps, 

Tliis tnotlonlns sUcnce hums, murmurs, and muttes arway 
to lEseli^ and its sounds resemble its smells, itiro the diirplng 
of the insects, the real masters of ibis region, into tile 
sougldng and silken rustling of tlie grasses, there fait) at times 
the iioacse cry of a misanthropic giani hcrun, dying low over 
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the papyrus m al>iini» or the shrill screen) of a hawki and the 
stuffy^ mdistuiguishable OTjoII of fottui|; toots and fish rises 
from dte forest of green sfalks. 

In the evening the south wind drops. The bu$h*fit«s, 
viiidi sometimes catch parts of the sudd, glow from the 
distance, the sun sinks dirty ted in this thick air. Now the 
-water-birds begin to wake op and take their etening flight 
to tile tnurior of the swamp, the kuigfishent and ooftnoiancs 
drop fiom overhanging grasses into the water, great silver 
fish leap out of the golden»red suriaices of the lagoons, the 
Nile geese fly northwards in long files. The grunting of tite 
hippos grows dearer as they piepate to seek thdr supper 
uibnd; single goat-suckers utter their flute-like cry, and fire¬ 
flies suddody quicken the loose thicket of the papyrus, 
alieady in myriad. 

Now, when the evening light has faded to purple, the frt^ 
strike up the long bara^chord of the swamp night, but the 
creaking sound of the ppynts has sunt to a secret soughing, 
from which the elfin voices of the nJ^t insects rise in higher 
octaves. Now the swarms of mosquitoes stand like great 
cloudlets in the yellow gloom of the ^ing sky, hats dan 
about among them, and the last swallows, anaiouily dtirping, 
seek shelter from the night. Motionless, the egrets stand by 
the swiftly darkening water of the rivet. Where tio the birds 
of prey sleep ^ Do tliey find some old tree tn this uifinue 
swamp, or must they fiy to the far mountain ranges,*' Now 
tiie crescent moon is mlrroied in the sriQ water by the ha nk- 
Over the dark heaving mass of the papyrus, the stats wend 
their way of light, over die red flideering horizon of the fires 
of Africa. 
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The men itini like the bids. Thjougft thx qgs they have 
adopted themselves lo their stuTOundings like these bids of 
the stvomp, with tbelr gaunt lutibS) thin necks, small lieads, 
^ stiltdtke legs, which they use in lutu, standing for houfs 
in the s^’amp with one foot supported em the knee of the 
other leg; stalk men, mne men, lonely in the Kite lagooni 
What kind of men is the negro? Is it possible to ask what 
kind of man is the white man ? The character of the dark 
peoples and laoes tuns through a gamut of a imndied colours 
and shades, just as their skin sratics from deep hiKt to light 
hrowiu And yet it should be possible to dtnarmtne in one 
group of negro peoples the colour of the charBcter which 
separates every negro trihe of the Nile liofn the white man. 
It is best to take the heathen native of tlie Upper Nile, who, 
through the centuries, in spite of nil the impressiuns received 
from white travellers or ocMUiueiDn, has preserved the 
natoie of the savage beiicr tlian the Wagmda on the ct^uator, 
with whose innate culture these peoples form a contrast 
as great as that berween animals and men. All tJte iribes 
liviiig on the Nile and its tributan'cti, from to about N. 
iai., in a regioti much bigger than France—and there ate 
many millions packed together outside the swantps^iow 
some ttuits of the sav^e which neither adminiscraiion nor 
navigatioii, nor die effOTts of ttiissionarus, nor even the 
slave trade, have efTaced. Sudi imu are graven into human 
groups of similar colour by the pressure of rime in widely 
distant parts of die earth, like the signs and runes wJikh tile 
countenance of the earth heats on its virgin rock. 

The peoples, of whom examples are here given, belonging 
to the st xallfri Nilotic branch of the Soudan negroes, ore 
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of very impure sind mixed stock. From i* to S^, tlial is^ 
from Lake Albert lo the begiiinitig of the swamps* dwse 
are* in pditicular* the Lur, the MadJ, and the ban: ihen^ 
farther downstream to Kosti* the Djnka* the Nuer* aiuJ 
the SUiUuk. 

AJ] the^e heathens naively reveoJ die light and dark sides 
of human natures dieir organixadon is loose, they are guile¬ 
less, timeflective^ and very emotional. Tliese are the jungles 
of the Imrnan soul which the airt uf civilization* dirough the 
centuries, has never attacked, to lop and sever. Tn this un- 
f.uned thicket of priraidve feelings* which, under sun and 
min, between sky, steppe^ and stream, in the even, dull warmth, 
grow, suocour, and hghi each other like die pbnts m die 
jungle, the clash of human insdncts comes out more cEeariy, 
ibe colours jar more fteroely, or are at least more visible dian 
in the character of the white man, whose gtound-tones are 
only too often pointed over. Here we see something like (he 
man of the Garden of Eden, without concessions, tjualnis, 
at prejudices, moved to every selhsh action by naive lust, 
checked, according to his physical strength, by fear of spirits 
or the chieii and yet urged by sympathy and generosity to 
love his feilow-men far oftener than the white legend of die 
black man tcIK 

"The negro is bad," wrote Baker, who knew the Ntlotes 
bencr than most explorers, ^‘bui not so tad as die white man 
would be in suniiar condidons. Ute passions InfacrenL tn 
human nature aifect him, but he has no exaggiGiated vioet as 
we iuve. The strong man robs the weak, the tribes fight: 
what else do we do in Europe? They enslave aagh otheri how 
li^ » it since we and America oetutd to keep s!a^*a? They 
are ungratelij), what about us? They are cnifiy and untruihful; 
does nothing but truth prevail among uaP Physically diey 
ore our equals: why should we not educate th^ to be our 
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spiritual too? A bbdt dliy las a kwitr intelligence 

(Ian a wliite^ but soon it runs wild like an tmhmfctti booe." 

And as wan really loses bis innocence, no( bv knowledge 
of (he other see, but by the knowledge of gold, guile and 
greed rum die shnplioty of the rich negm. ll he is a passionate 
gambler from chMiood, losing fim the pebbles In (be sand, 
and later liis freedom with Ills cattle and his hut, lie do^ 
not lose brart all tile same; but die powerful and die rich man 
for that is the same thing among die negroes—no longer 
plays w|[b pebbles or dances, no loiter dons dcvils"^ horns: 
he mms solitary, suspicious, and maiidous brooding tn 
ttwenge, greed and dre^ of murder, aactJy like a lucklejs 
white dictator, only that he coins no phrases and keeps no 
priests and professors to prove how patriotic ane his aims. 
Arid., like mest dictaton, the chief, who tmi liavc no other 
culture dtan the slave, is only pte-emiiwm in the art of speech. 

Each would like to become a chief for the same reasutu 
as obtain among wiiite men; he gets Jiis beer for nothing, 
and after ifie hunt, the best piece of meal from ilw breas^ 
the skin of a leopard, and, above ail, an elephant tusk: mote- 
over, wlien he goes travelling, an empty but stands ready 
for Iiim somewhcte. But evtai liere at die lowet stage of 
conhlcts, the curse of possession is seen^ for the ridt man—^ 
that is, the king—cannot enjoy all tliat is his and restlessly 
seeks to cheat deaiii by bei|ueuluiig power. Since they are 
only polygamous out of for wives mign labour, and 
sinoe^ heedless of Malthas, they bc^r as many diildieti 
as happA to corner the great ones welcome fratricidal waa 
among iJieir ltdrs, which kill off wltole funilies;, and tribes 
make war upon each other so that a few hundred bead of 
cattle shall move &ont one village to die neXL Thus, in the 
history of the Ntam-Niam, who ajc cannibals, there tigurs 
one man who had one hundred and twenty-one grandsons, 
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snd another h recorded '"irith lix brothers who were mur¬ 
dered by die Gambari/’ 

Ifi sudi aoarchyp wluch is <M]y miE%ared by sliveryi the 
herdsman cm hold his own better than the husbandman, 
who does not know if be wiD reap what he has sown* Thus 
tlic consm'Uive tendencies of an ^gricultuml people are 
checked, and the more oommimisdc feelings of the nomad 
govern the crowd* Even when they live withmit nghis or 
propenj^ in a kind of slavery, they neycrtbelcss unite as a mass^ 
pasture and htmEing bdong to aU, and when the popubdon 
of entins villages, evoy few ycflra, seek the new, sdU virgin 
land which lies beyond these boundless stqipes, ihoe arises 
outside of and below the autocracy of a king a herd-cominunity 
whidj might be compared with that of C^arisi Russia* 

The cannibals stand highest in the scale of culture* this 
remarkable £ict is consumed by aU explorers here as on the 
Congo and among tlie CaHbbees* The Niam-Niam, south-' 
w^ of the Gbaialp have very big^ wide-set^ deeply-shadowed 
eyes, dassic noses, and small mouths with broad lips in ^ 
nxind face. These tribes, which tfadr neighboun call the "great 
caters,*^ are hunters, eat no domestic animal but like the flesh 
of which eadi man cooks alone at hii own fire, like 
i gourmer preparing hts own pleasure. 71 ^ aie the best 
porters far and they are most careTully painted wtrb 
flower and star dgas, which they renew tve^ other day in 
red-brown colour, they have the oldcii mstimrions, show 
the greatest interest in Europe, are dank in social intercourse, 
show great dignity^ w^hile thdr hospltaliiy is &mous. The 
king receives the stnmger in his dead father's kouse, lays a 
himdle of lances at his feet ^ a greeting from the ilead man, 
then invites him to a feast and iiever k^ hint. They punish 
ihdt severely^ honour the modicr of many diUdren, punish 
a wife's adultery by cut ting off her finger dps, and seduction 
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by cuttii^ off ihwc of the oan'j finger joinis. h every 
re^ject the cimonu of the cannibal are refined, and ihcv 
cannot understand why di^ should not cat a man condemned 
by the oracle or a conqu^ enemy, or why they should 
not offer their guest a boiled foot gamislied with lugina, a 
hind of pudding. 

The Nan^ so the West African Fergum, a tribe of 
cannibals, decUmd to an EagiLsh csploier, “the Nang a 
cvetywhere, in us and you, it is the spirit of the invtsihle. 
But after death, it passes into one of our animals, never into 
a nun. Therefore we never hill a oow. But when we eat a 
man, we need have no fear of devouring our own Wang " 

And why should (hey be leganicd as specully cruel, 
their customs show so much tact and df^ty.> Is it not more 
natuial to eat an enemy chan to eat a pig or a fowl we Iiave 
fed for years? And does nor thh^ or some similar scene;, live 
on in the wisb-fulfilment dreams of hate-ridden Christians, 
whom only custom hinders Iriira eadng the man whose 
romues again provide them to-day with passionate enjoy¬ 
ment? 


XJV 

The customs of (he Nik negroes, ptwrically 
by the whim men and dm AbysshiiaftB, lead us into the virgin 
forest of human feeling: dieir contmdictiotis ate no more to 
be diminated by explanation than those in the riiawT * r of 
an mdividitaL Undtaped by the moral mantle of die white 
men, the contrasts stand out boldly. 

If an old woman is sugiected of eviJ-doin^ they tear tur 
gall-bladda from her living body, for these n^oes, living 
far from the rest of mankind!, place die seat of sotooy dime 
just as Homer did, who was temote fium them by a thousand 
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miln and years. But the same men do not shtughier dieir 
cattle, which ihcy reverence, and when a cow dies and is 
cooked, among the Dttika the owner goes weeping adde^ 
and does not partake. They eeJehrate oipes after a victory, 
but they cam for ihe captured. Many leave their wives 
liberty in love, hut not in labour. TlMy get a beadt^ tf the 
flour is badly ground, hut not for their lovem; otliers, like 
the Bongo, who take no Jnore than three wivcsi, are fiithfu] 
to tlicm: among the Modi, a man must many the girl who 
is with child by him; on the od^r hand, among the Banjoro, 
the wife can easily make up for adultery with a jug of beer: 
other tribes punish adultery by a bite equal to die value of 
the woman (a Cusrora which cannot be too iiighly recom- 
tneaded to the white men). Even Jiere they are superior tn 
tact to (be white races in that the women of chie& and notables, 
who in Europe can do what they like, are, even among the 
tolerant tribes, forbidden the least sexual 
The Shilluk m a ke a woman confess, after the birth of her 
lirsi child, with whom she has assodaied beside her husband: 
cacli of these lovers must aiorte by giving the husband on 
ox: a new solunon of the question of sexual honour. But 
if they were many, and she Is she throws a handful 

€)f sand into the air, oylng "*Iliere were so many I" Then, 
quite logically, nor her husband, but her mother has to sulTer 
for brio^g Ikt up so badly. 

A few mbe kilj okl women, in whom they see the witch: 
others cany their reverence so far that tiie mother jf tlte 
vicioriotis hunter, at the feast after a great hunt^ dances alone^ 
naked, in the midst of them, while ail ay ^*See the botty 
which bore tbe great hunter."' TIic same human bdngs who, 
before a war, set a child to toast, and decide, according to 
wbether it liva or dies, whether the war shall go on^ nunc 
ibeir children well, and build them a kind of ctadJe^ and 
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t^hat white £«h« ha, ever earned hi, adult »n home for 
sixteen hmin on end, a, a naveller saw among the Otnhaf 
When ^e taintnalcer, a mixture of magidan and leader, does 
not allow the Nihr to lise in time of drought, they kill dii, 
fehow-iribesown with the dghteous feeling that Jte Jias taken 
unit) himself power over the elements and hence gets mom 
fowls and mom com than the othem. But if they honour a 
wluic man. like Baker, they throw the glass beads he gave them 
as a parting gift into the lake to placate the hippos which 
might otherwise capsbm his canoe, and ibdr bro thers on Lake 
Tanganyika, because they loved Livingstone^ dried his body, 
treated It with salt, and carried it for niH<» moatha through 
the wilderness bftaum they felt it rfjould he given to the 
white nnen on ihe coast 

Uviugstone, it is tnie^ never told ihcm of the Kedanption, 
but only of the great Father who makes htothcis of us all, 
iMtead of teaching them strange legends, be sltowed them 
his watd) and his compass. flic negro is not impressed by 
guns and machine^*' he said, "but by continued ktndnesa 
and benevolcnoe, and even this applies to only a few.” He 
rarely punished, suggewed to them no new needs, and only 
made them Qirisdan, by making luraself beloved. His miwirtn 
of love bears nothing of the c»ne of so many misstons whicJi, 
often unconsciously, are really emissaries of gold and power. 
Why are all wiio really know the sceptical about the 
miasionaries? Men without book, and pictmes, tribes whose 
holy relics are preserve only within the brown brows of 
thmr old men, must at a stroke leam to bcUeve in some white 
god, so that cotton share, and the balance sheet, of cotton 
hems may go up. Equally ferefeom fenatidstn and the 
tnsdnet, Livingstone took the ntgroc as children, and since 
feiih, here as everywhete, develops out of supetsdtion, he used 
supetsdnon as his staninig-point instead of eradicaiing it. 


CLOSF TO NATURE 

Has any wliite scholar actually dtscovered more about tlie 
ape than the southern tribes on the Upper Nile which condemn 
to death any man who kiUa a chimpanzAe, wldch onoe belonged 
to ihe human laee? hliuiy tribes so reverence snakes duu they 
tfo not dare to IdU them, even when they come into their huts, 
but drive them out, and most tribes are forbidden to kill the 
totem animaJ of dtdr dan, e\‘CT when it is a lion or a teofwird. 

Among the Bari, ir is believed ihar many of the dead turn 
into leopards; among otlios, no one may shoot cerGain hyenas 
at night, because by day they live in thdr huts as men. Tliese 
tribes, like most savages, dread evil spirits which bring sickness, 
death, storm, and drought, but know no good ones. They have 
no idols, as in West Africa, but sometimes carve household 
gods m wood. Loma, the Greek tyche, means good and bod 
luck, &te, whether ^elf-created or imposed. "Lcma made him 
sici^” or if a hunier returns empty-handed, "he had no ioma." 

The savage, more otpoised to »cknesa and the dements, 
needs a magician to whom j)e attiihuics omnipotence because^ 
in his turn, he wants to dsiLuid everything from him. Tile 
rdationshtp is tpdtc European; the lammaker rules a* dictator, 
now guiding, now imif^ng the chkf; he threatens htinger, 
drought, war in otder to extort more raxes, entertains the 
people with dancing and beer, cciemonUBy sprinkles certain 
m^c stones with blood, and his only overwhdming db* 
miction lies in ids oratory. In Uw company of other rain- 
makers, he even teHs the truth. "I never dunk of making rain," 
said one of them to Baker "until they have given me com, 
goats, fowls, and merissa. They have threatened to kill me? 
Not anotha drop of rain shall fall in Obboi I will moke their 
com wither and smite their cattle with plague.” Thus the 
black dictator ralks himself into a power in which tie does 
not believe. But the negroes, like many white tribes, honotir 
even the leader they have tinnhed with: die Modi itt any rate, 
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when they burn their rainnuikcfs:, cnilect the fat dripping 
from the body to haii theii wountls. 

How near we arc to ttieir worid of ftdingj But the meeting 
with tire whites daazies the negro as if he had entered a 
brilhoniiy hi hall, while in die negro the white man m pet^ 
die sun. It is this, imhcr than die lust of power, which i»s 
drawn wliite men who have lived many years in Afiica 
to if agyln aa fo ^ which ihcy omnat as 4 

whole, but in whkb they can bteadie the fteihnes of the 
breath of natitre, ever nenewed. The lioidships and sicknesses 
of Africa shorten the life of the white inaji^ hut die contact 
with its tiatui^ fonoes soengthens hts souL £ven the |>oct and 
die scholar, whose dayi aie spent among hnmoixaf diing a ^ 
Rnd it harder to Bee the coofuMd din of the daily totnioms 
of Eurt^ and America titan die explonr, hunter, or pianier, 
and this purifying influence does not only come from the 
daily danger, from the battle with the elements, but rather 
fwwn the iw^to's eyes, from tlie winged or plastic gnmies 
of his bonds, which arc paler within, like a Bi g n of 
depth of soul, fioiii Ids duidUke^ tnqutsidve ways^ from his 
dignity and realism, from his untn^ic being. 

If die negroes arc to be conipai^ with cbihhen, then, on 
the Nile at any rate, they must be compand with fuippy 
children, wbtKie cynical inncwcnce lives on in rfvH r cnidty. 
They may kill each other in aiiger, but ihi^ know nothing 
of the perversions of die white man; eveiyddng that darkens 
white life; haired and contempt, ambidon and feolousy, above 
alt the curse of gold, is ahmt from die daily life of the 
n^;ro as a spur to crime, and appears only in the reladons 
of chieis of different tribes. Even Iiete, as among jhe whites, 
the feeling of hatted and revenge is invented by greedy chiefs 
With respect to other tribes, so diat th^ subjects maybe 
brougjti to daughter eKh other b war. 


too NATURAL GRACE 

Whai iltc white man hrmjgbt the negro was at one time 
no more than the string of beads with which he cbeaied him 
out of liu ivory. He took on!y one thing from him, hb ddighc 
in h» own handiwork, for, confronted with the white man’s 
marvels, the fnstinn of imitation died. Why, with endless 
labour, make a sharp blade for a knife^ when a splendid knife 
could be iiod from tite white man for a lump of rubber? The 
Egyptians tieated the negro^ they reached On the Upper 
Nile fust as the Oiurich Treated tiie people: they did not even 
teacit tltem to use die potter’s wheel, so that (he art of the 
armourer decayed on the Nile and wi thdrew into inaccessible 
swamps and distances. The white man can teach tire negio 
ilie so-called blessings of labottr only by seducing him with 
unknown pleasures, by d«oying him with the gifts of dvt- 
lizadon, because wilJiout their cJieap labour he can make no 
money Itcrre^ and so he expels them from iheir paradise of 
idleness. 

He can the more easily do so hocausc part of the men ate 
already in a oondidon of slaveryr not all the work is done 
by the women, part is done by prisoners of war and the poor, 
the sodal organization being varied and not clear. Expensive 
pleasures ore few, the rivahy of the whites for costly clothing. 
Iiouses or food is almost unknown, for no one wishes to 
seem wliat lie is not, hence the greai class^iifeicnces of die 
whites vanish. Rich or poor, the negro gains and loses by 
his contact with the whites; Itrst lie loses the freedom of 
idleness and gaiiu sewing->machuies, lamps, and whisky: then, 
having lost liis right to vegetate, he gains self-oonsciousnesSj 
once awakened, he seeks to moke lumself independtmt in state 
and constitution, and m the end strives for a different kind 
of freedom, the phantom ^eedom of the whites. To^y no 
white power need enslave t|» ttegeoi he has himself become 
the slav'c of civilizadon. 
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XV 

Tbeif bodies tell vlKtlice they are herdsmen or liusbandnien^ 
Beide a young Shilluh, nearly o'eiy vliite man tools diimsv 
«nd dulL With the tudvrJy seductive beauty of the Greei 
adolesemi^ he sits tlutre idendcr-lq^Klj atill, proud, and 
(uled, mth nothing but a skin over Ids shoutdem, bis hands 
held nobly, a bronae Dionysos. Ilwy an inimedktely eon-> 
sdous of their beauty, and everywhere in Central Afnca it 
is the v^’elhmade peoples wiiich go naked, file die liand- 
some herdsiTuin tribes of Uganda even to-day, while the 
fitnallcr, squatter agriculturist, even w'hen he is poor, 
wraps liimself up. 

The nattaal grace of the sheplietd, ennobled ilirougJKiur 
the world by paifenoe and Icbur^ is enlianced In iltcse Nilotic 
tribes not only by their nakedness, but by the curiosity with 
whkii they follow the appearance of the white man. n>ey 
do not dIsiiguTie tllemsidves with mouth-sticks and nose¬ 
rings, many of them have not even the branded signs of 
class; their childish mind b satlshcd with hair and headdress. 

It ales months for the Lattuka—tlie handsoinsit man on rlie 
Nile—to weave the elaborate network of liis aatotal helmet 
with hone hair, thread and bark, and wlten Ite lias bound 
It along iIk thid lower edge with copper plaques, and added 
shells and ostrich featliers, he may well display his dazrilng 
teeth when tlie stranger gases at him amazed. 

Or one of die chic^ sits smoking; iirsi lie takes up his 
poa^ leans Ills right elbow on the arm of tiu chair, ernsses 
his le^ grasps die pipe with lus left liand, takes a deep 
breath of smoke, returns the pipe to the slave with a proud 
gesture, and only dien puffs out the smoke slowly between 
his teeth. 
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Bui dufy need rwfi be ldng>, diey owy be mere sJieplietds, 
possessed of nothing but thetr ^ttength, end stil] they oBcr 
pictumt mcb 8) only Aftice lias to slinw^ A gtoup of young 
Irinka, giaccful as antelopes^ wi^ 9 siiouldcr-skin for their 
sole covering, i^id) die lithe strengtlj of the cheetah, they liavc 
killed, stand shoulder to shouider in a tov, badly moving, 
and when the younger gives tiie eider a dgarettii—no one 
knows whew he has stolen it—the lanw, with the languid ease 
of Egyptian kings on frescoes, soetnlica out hie hand for the 
much-desired magic weed. Another, with a teddislt skin cast 
about him like a GweJt chlamys, stands behind, leaning on a 
ntno-fooi Stas', riknt and writing, riJ tiiree modoniess and at 
rest within theraselves: a noble eristejioei raising their hands, 
not in work, but only tn their rioc, virile handclasp ot in 
huntoig, when tlicy aw tlueaicned or hiir^yy. 

Since they do not know shame, they iJwayii expose their 
bodies, and 4iw as vain of diem as the white man of his 
clothes, but their obfect is by no means lo be as white ai 
poissible, Tiidr datk-bnowo ground-tone deepens to darkest 
tdack or pales to light iron-grey t ihere an; cotoura like diooo- 
Uic, coffee light havanna, brown-yellow leather, and only 
die tribes wlikfa anoint themselves widi ashes and iron ctJCide 
falsify their colour. As > long skull is regarded as beauty, 
the princes press and bandi^c their childreri'a heads to make 
them fine and long. The ugly branded sigru arc tribal dcsigos, 
fomtir^ a kind of badges hut they an also proo& of couni^ 
like die scars on the faces of Cerman students, and the women 
are proud of lines whidt am branded in a apedally palnlitl 
way a» rokeru of love. When the negiMs wear necklaces of 
animat tcetb, they have at least kiUed the aetimat^ themselves, 
and the wldte man, buying thdr bracelets and spearheads^ 
cuts a shamefaced nr coinJe tiguie beride diem. 

Even as liiinta* they «* superior to the white man in 
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skill, coiua^ and As they Kldom possess fue> 

aims, they must giappl^ luad (o hand, for Itfi* or death, 
not only with the Jeopiurd and the lion, but even with the time 
primeval animah, and tijus mtore hundng, which the white 
mao has degmded to the safety of sport, to hs prelttiioric 
elemetiL With hii pitfalls, the negro t^uees even the rhino- 
oeros to helplessness, hut to ^ve it its quietus, he has to 
anadc it with his spear from a tree, or dintct with his sword. 
He caji, it is true, scare away the bippopotisinus with fite and 
noise, hut if it has to be caught, die negtocs lieit %ljt at dose 
tptaners with the harpoon, and often even with anowt. The 
CTOcodUe, which they fear and ham more than even the Inggest 
animals because it drags man and beast into the river, stiocuinbs 
to their haipoons and a system of ropes, just is In ondcni 
^ypt, but the death-stroke in the back, generally delivered 
with the laiu.'F from a boat, is again a lest of tamdess cotimge. 
After aucii communal iiunts, they ^ tbentseives bke anitmis 
on the dead foe, cut pieces out of it, and, lendit^ them raw 
with their tneth, seem to wieak vangtante on it anew. 

Most tribes hunt the depiunt less eagerly: ofmn diey bum 
down whole foreso, and the females and mskkss young 
perhh too. As the ckpJiant practically neve* attacks, and as, 
in these kuitudcii, there b iittk culdvaied land which lie can 
destroy, as in Uganda, be is dot hunted out of hate or rev'cnge, 
but out of greed for ivory, at the oommand of the cMct, 
to supply luxuries for tlie wliite mtm. 'fhe straggle witli wild 
iuitmsk is a constant menace, hence they tune concenmued 
all tlieir skiU on tludr weiponc: for tlidr five-fooi bows, they 
have invented arrows with cunning barbs on tlidi iron pomis., 
Iisve sharpened spear-tuads for their long spears, and have 
tUscoveeed the sap of ■ euphorbia with wbi^ to poison the 
heads, 

1 

In dl tribe^i iht wonwi uiicnor to the m^en in look^ 
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beluvirntr^ and intelligcnet. As love is nowhere an art, fag t 
A woman everywlierc » unit of labottr, neither s« sees any 
reason id indulge m taste or fashions, and the dis^gunt^ 
sticks and braids which they stick into tlieir Ups are piacdcally 
only seen among ilte women. Moteover, a wJiiie woman, who 
plucks out her eyebrow’s and eyelashes, has littfe cause to 
laugh at ihe dotted lines tattooed on the face, the iron lioops 
hanging from the eairs of her darker sisters. Lo\e Itself is in 
so far a more moral affair than among the whites as no girl 
marries a man for fus ridies, but each one chooses the man 
she likes. When ha breasts are as big as her fists, the Luri 
pri ts left alone in ;i sped^ tent wldi clw man of her dioice, 
and Tvlien ihe child curnes^ he mtisi buy her* If litcy w 
each otbef tor the first time at the mainiage feast, among 
the Bari the mother follows them into the bur while ttw 
feast 15 going otif asks wlietljef be is pleased witli lia-, and 
then rejoins the comp-triy with aoeams of joy* 

In modesty rhey mre superior to the whire women: wlilte 
the latter discard more and more of their dothing *s iliey 
grow otdcTp among most of the tribes on djc Upper Nile, 
only tile girh go naked; amm^g the Bari^ ihe womisn wcaf 
an apron after the fint child, some wear a tail of beads behind, 
otliers bind on daily a kink of fresh I^ves, (lie prettiest of 
all fadiiotiv The Jur women ate even called by the 

Arab^ because they w ear on their kkties a mil of fine leather 
strips. If the woman is barren^ she can be given back mtd 
her price reclaimed, but in many tribes, the wife can withdraw 
if the iTtan is at fault. 

As the WQfman represents a capital hrifiging m tuterest in 
work, wii05sc fttiiis can be sold, die negro on the Nik thinks 
of her much a$-a white man ihinks of a share- If lie can actjuire 
one hundred cows by marrying off ten daughters of ibe same 
womaui he can have these one hundred cows herded by other 


dinka on one tto rof 

the Rsi welcome a d ^ii ght g r more thun 
4 acn, btii regard rwins a$ a bad sign and a reason for ^ving 
back the w'omjin. 


XVI 

In tJic s^-ampa dwell the gianB, noi fimJjer Irttm the dwar& 
diiui Newcestie from London, ficguining on [he left hank of 
(he Nile on ihc louihem Ghazal, they spread on (he ri^t 
hank to about the twelfth degree: but the meaning of thdr liTe 
lies b the swamps. For while the dwar6 on the Ruwetiiort 
shrank more and anon* in the thousands of years of their 
life in the undei^rowth, the DinJuj the ahor^b» of these 
lands, ptobaiJy (he tallesi people on earth, grew ever taller, 
because they had to spend their lives standing like storks on 
liie lagoons and huidspits of die swamps. White die pigmies 
dwindled to 4 ft, 6 ins., the gtanta grew to 6 fL S ins.: « 
Dinka ol 6 ft, 4 uw. is merely of medium hdglu. This heigbi, 
runher thdr flat feet and their lengthened heel and neck, show 
how animals and men approximate in simiLar dmnnstancesL. 
The Domeric battle of the pigmies with the ennes hnds here 
irs symbol, and perliaps its Irgendaiy prototype. 

When they stand motionless in the swamp, literally for 
hours on end, on one skinny Ug, the other foot supported 
either m the kneo<took of die standing or ^gainsc its 
slun, widiout net or iislijng-iod, far from th^ herds, gener¬ 
ally leaning on a long stai^ yet by no meani adeep, but on 
the wmeb and merely sdli, without passion or thoughts, 
without aim and apparenily without fwlbgs, visible for mile* 
in (heir endless troteiy pkai, (hey ofler (he kgendaiy oontiast 
to thc^ dwar£i who, on the slopes of (hdr volcano, live in 
die undergrowth their clever, dark, invisihle ant-life, always 
busy, wary and watchhtL A spare body, which looks from 
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bebind is if u had ueen planed doim, a tiender an 

elongated skull wiih a long ardied nose, ihui lips, fine wiista 
and ankles, make them, as they stand theie on one [eg b 
tltdf wonted poatur^ like die long nukaboiits, cranes^ and 
storks, just as the pigmies seem to sluink into moles, 

Tbdr dtiniiess, wliich makes tltem look even taller, ^ in 
w far die result of ibeii absolutely unpamllded laziness, as 
they will often rather eat grass soup tlian take rlie trouble 
to fisli. The laziest of all, the Nuer, do not even huiy tl»ir 
dead. The whims, striving to overcome natund ptedtspositiotts 
of this kind under moral pretexts, because they need the 
vorkiog power of these millJDns of men, stake tiudr hopes 
on die fiia, who liave decimamd their henis and may farce 
them TO bli the Goil. Arid, indeed, ferule stietciies of intiniiift 
extent could be turned into arable land liete, if negro 
would learn to know the value of work.'* But as the demand 
for labour is decreasing throughout die world, the Olnka 
may with luck outlive the period uf forced labour in the 
white world and preserve to tbentseives the state of paradise 
out of which tbdr brolbeis were so recently startled after 
ihoviaocU of yean. 

Most of the Dinka tribes are herdsmen and cattk^bneeders, 
ibe poorest have four cows, the rich up to 4 rliousand: 
herds of ibtee thousand have been seen, ^rherefore they 
have declared tJrcir possessions lioJy, just like the white man, 
only that thetr calves are not pf gold. In the morning, the 
leader of the herd is driven forth with a pn^er; at lestivab, 
it is wreathed with dowmr the fine, ljghr-<giey, sliorl-dtomed 
animal, with tta big hump^ is iprinklcd at milking nme to 
keep off (he fUes; at n%ht it it guonkd against the Ikuis in 
folds ot thont or etipliocbia, Tlie cowiierd sJeeps beiide h» 
favowite ox: once a mtuub the cartie are bled with the spear. 
This passion for cattle was exploited by cunning sluvc-dcolets^ 
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who bartered tows for men. and cattlesMealing u ihe ctuie 
of >U wan and hosdlc eniapriiet Thett intaginadoit »d 
legend! are peopled with cattle; and they bdieve tn sacred 
kine which tiie Nile spirfi guards^ only Inting theta posnire 
ar niglit, boimd to stakes, when tlie tniit vdls the banfo. 

If drought oHae% although droughi is only a retadve icim 
here, and tiieir miracoloug plains a« eaten down, th^ transfe 
the cattle waih great ceremony from the right bank of die 
Nile to die left. Then the women and cfiiidren way behind 
m ihdr light, sttdfiJy wattled nomadic hats of elephant grass, 
while the men cross the river in a few hollowed trae-tnmks. 
They drag a few calves into the water with lopes, the lowing 
of the fri^rcned anhn ah atnaca the ratnhos, who fdlaw 
then half-swimming, and finally the hulls follow the vanish¬ 
ing oerwi. The sheep arc carried ovcf the Nile in boats, the 
dogs swimming dongside heedless of danger. Thus the Bve- 
scock is fenwid across the Nije by limih'H fn two days, and 
the medidne man, smeared with ashes, stands on the bank 
and exorcizes die crocodiles, who snatch didr Booty ah the 
tame. 

On the Ghazal, some of these tribes are ndghhoun of 
their cousins, die Niani-Niam, and thus vegetarians and 
cannibals observe and despbe eacli other, the more so as the 
vegerariajM do not only live on milk and miUet, and the 
cannibals no! only on men; the hate between iulf-enemiea 
is always deeper dun between opposiies. jeer at each 
other for “gluttota” and ''sridc-fluen'' b<xwuse the Dinka 
seldom appear without long waflk When the Dinka, the 
blackest men of Central Africa, with thdr filed reerh and ugly, 
red-dyed shocks of hair, with their bcjaddiHS and plumi^ stand 
beside tbe cannibals, with their more ndtned fount of riviltxa- 
rion, the moral scale of the whites toms to ridiciiie. 

But If the cannibals look derwn on the "taviige Djnka,'* 
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becauM they wonthlp cattle, dislilK huatlsg, and have ad 
etiquette, the Dinha in his turn looks down on anodtet neigh* 
bottr, the "savage jtir/* who has to forge his iron. As they 
are dependent on the Nile and its shifting swamps, as well 
as on the deposits of iron, the Jur change their habitat and 
cross the river in spring. Tfaet the wildetness begins to live. 
They stack charcoaJ and cmmbled ore in layers in their little, 
skilfully simple kilns, and although tins black smith has only 
a stone for an anvil, a square lump of iron for a hammer, 
to which Itis own arm serves as shaft, and a split stick for 
tpngs, he can, by stout hammering, make his Iron hard. 

Meanwhile the women are busy with eel-pots and iisb- 
baskets, gourds and pottery, and the naked gipsy camp 
in the forest is only broken when they liave collecf^ 
enough iron to make arrow-heads, lances, and ankle rings 
for the Dbika. 

TTius the black tribes on the Nile strive to hcIghKn djetr 
self-re^Hct by despising or envying eacii other, fust as if 
they were Ruropeons. 
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Where the swaoip-Lmds end, towards to^ N, bi., ts a flat 
lagoon, just tike the others, only that its end cannot be seen. 
This » Lake No; hew a new epocji begins for the ’Nile, Here 
the river, on yo^ £. long,, touches the most westerly point of 
its ootiEse (only the third cstaract ties so far to the west), here 
it regains a litm bed, which it keeps to the end; in and near 
the lake it receives three great mhutarics which affect it* 
volume. The course of the river through die lake is visibly 
for it deflects sltarply to the east, and 6ows m that direction 
for seventy-6ve miles, only resuming its allotted north-south 


course M^nkaL It is as diou^ the nudity river hari to 
strike aiimiirt iis wonted cotirse in order to take up tiuw 
ministering streains wMch come lo swell its power. 

As the river alters its direction and its chanKrter, ebe land^ 
scape slowly alrers too. Now the banks grow cleaier and 
broader, because they grow dryer, dw river again itaches a 
width of a hundted jwd^ and more^ ibe papyrus decre^cs, 
iicacias spread their parasols, little round huts are grouped 
in vilbiges, grey catde, surrounded by titde dogs, come In 
tjie waier; tnodcmless, the call Dinka sit smoking round a 
fite, watching tlieir women wading kneenlecp in ibe NBc, 
filling their blue pots with ytUowiih water^ then, on the bank, 
Jicavuiig tliem on to thdr heads and carrying them deftly to 
the village^ Whiin a Diaka smnds solitary on one he 
looks like the wading-birds standing clow by on another bit 
of mud. 

In tills Undscape, the Babr-d*^Ghazal (alls into the Bahr- 
el-Jcbcl at the westmi end of Lake No, the Gazelle River 
into the Mountain Nile. Though the GliazaJ is a seivajit of 
the Nile, it is itsdf a gjan^ with a basin strctdiing over ren 
degrees of latitude and nine degrees of longitudfi, and hence 
greater dian the basin of the equaturiaJ lakes, whkh beget 
the Nile. Here, as in Jiuman history', die mind revolts against 
the thought that the tributary should be snongcr than be 
who receives the tribute. If the stronger h only a tribimry 
because U discbaiges into die odicr, yet ultinmrely it ti a 
question of greamr vitality whidi decide as to who b the 
conqueror* Tlie Ghazal has mighty adventures behind it, 
dramatic transformirions and wanderings by die time it 
nears the Nile, and is richer in water and in battles than 
any ris er of Europe. Even m own tributaries have lived the 
life of great rivers Where they fdl into ii, the Gliaial River 
bod seen broad savaimdis with gigantic irce% and later the 
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tropical fotesT, stietchij^ up to iht; Congo wacErshed^ And 
tfam, on its iotcrer course, it vas iaced with tbc smiggk oT 
n^ter agaitui land, just like the Nik. 

But now it clear who was the sitongcr: when it lost 
its bed, its diiectioti and its self>con£rol, what plani'bais and 
grass iilimtU, kgoous, backwaters, and channels conBised 
it, when the unaichy of the swamps set upon it, tite Chazol 
lost nearly lialf as much water ^ain as the etptaJly aMicted 
Nile, and thus the mighty stream, dispersed, disdiaigcd only 
through a kind of navigation channel, while the stronger 
chiuacter, tiiumplutnt over trials, received it with moral corn- 
pome, ready to direct and to use it 
Even the life of the second ol' these tributaries, the Bahr- 
el-Zeiat, which falls into the Nile on the same ladtude to 
tile east of Lake No, lias known adventure. It b^ns "some¬ 
where in me swamp below the Awai,*' said die geogiapiicts, 
just u they might say of a foundling child. Its windings in 
the lagoon cDurtixy, which lead to the conclusion that it arose 
from former swamps, its banki, if such can be spoken cf^ 
which seem to be formed of the root masses of earlier vege¬ 
tation, and the jellyfiih-like dustvenesj of its coutbc, make 
it look, ns] kom the aeroplane, like a irightfiil malignant 
disease eating into the flesh of the bnd. 

The most interesting of die thro^ which falls into the Nile 
dose below the Zetaf, at the point where the Nile again turns 
northwards, b the Sobac, for it is the first to cany down 
the fiirength of Abyssinia in the form of &it to the Nile, 
and benoe to decide its future destiny, Oominaiing a gigantic 
hasm, and origbaring only by parts of one of its tributaries 
from the plateau of the great lakes, the Sobat brings nearly 
everything it contains from the Abyssinian alps, from those 
south-wesMTO mountains which die few men who have 
trated SO far have praised for their beauty. This river, and 
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all tlitf dthcn which iaier flow into the Nile fro ci these moon- 
raini, have, given the nJaiive aJutude, a long mountain and 
a shon valley region to flow through, the oppostte of all the 
riven whicli come from the great khea. Thus, impetuous 
and stomiy, the river foiges a virile course for itself, and 
^tpuas tlie seductions of its later life with the strength of 
m youth 

Although it thus stands the test of the swamps better than 
ifie Ghaial, wliich came from the west and was neariy lost, 
the Sobat mt»t nevertheless forfdr t good deal of 'm water 
in the swamps which attack its trihuntdes^ Smoci even towards 
the end of its coarse, its tanks remain soraewim higher than 
the surroimding coimtiy, the water which has ovoflowed 
in the rainy season cannot fell hack into the Sohat, and thus 
mmains lying on the land ail the jrtar round, unless the negroes 
drain it for fishing. In spire of all these olistaclcs, and although 
ihc nanire of the country forces it into swamps, this mouniain 
stream is strong enough to ddivei on an avet^ 14 per rent 
of all the water whidi the Nile carries down to Khartoum. 

At the point where the river, after the last of these throe 
confluences, turns northwatd, it roceiva at Maiakal its ftHuth 
name: dw Victoria and Albert Nila became in their turn 
dte fiahr^el-Jehel and the Upper Nile, hut now as the Bahr- 
el-Ahiad, it flows without tiibutariei straight to the north, 
until its most astoimahing encounter wUl once more simplify 
its name. 
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Now the tropici are conquered, the adventures of youth 
overcome^ a river flows In manly gravity towards its fece. 

Now it has time to recall all the surpeUtt which befell it, 
lakes, waterfalls, and rapids, the maoifold dangers of the 
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cwanips, (tie struggle with tJic lagoons. Even here the Nile 
is not tleep, genersiUy ftfiecn feel, at times only six, so dial 
even the Sai'bottomed steamers often run over sand; but it 
spreads out like a lake; at times, witli an incline of a n^elfth 
of an inch to the mile, it seems to stand still. The vast plain, 
in which it now moves sluggishly northward, withoat ob* 
Stacies or menaces, for seven hundred and 6fty miles, stretdies 
from d>e foot of the lake plateau to Khartoum, and is con¬ 
nected in the east with the dope of the Abyssinian mountains, 
ht the west with the mountains of NuHa and the hilis of 
Kordofai). Tow undulations on either side of the river are 
enough to protect tJu: land from Soods and swamps, and to 
hold the stream, from now' on, within linn banks, to keep 
ir navigable. As fer as this point, the Nile was known to 
certain peoples of antiquity coming upstream. 

The landscape vliich conditions and permits alt this is the 
bush: the Nile here receives a premonhion of die desert 
The key-note of this broad land is the acacia, m vague 
coloum, brcFWTi, green, silver-grey, sand-colour, red-purple. 
Before this belt Us a com-yidlow, dty strips close by the hanki 
is a dark green border of grasses, genciaily ttm-soof, more 
rarely papyrus, and still nearer the water gettmUy a strip 
of black mud. Sometimes, however, the bright iight bush 
looks black, generally in March, when die acados stand out 
tike skeletons from the burnt land. The custom of firing die 
steppe ia ootnmon to all the peoples on the Nile wlso do not 
Uve in the rlaily rain near the equator. It Is foeradteabte, and, 
althougli whole forests in this gigmde r^on are endangered, 
comprehensible. Otherwise the steppe-grass w'ouZd grow too 
thick and too high, and its Juicy dps would be out of reacii 
of the cattle. 

Only a kind of winter sleep seems lo hold the steppe in 
check, it only Jtaif dries up, but at high water b flooded over 
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» wfJih of nearly th«e miles. As far as Kosti, some rain falls 
all <bc year round. But the farther it spreads north the greater 
the difficulty tvhidi the bush finds tn survrvfng the dry season: 
then the aiumals take diglit, and the boundatics of the game 
are shifted. 

Islands of gentle lulls approach the river at all points, but 
the plain ties so flat that a difference of height of si* feet 
determined the situation of the capitals of adtrutustnitiotu 
In the nest four hundred mlJs the river falJs only ihJrty'siJC 
feet. 

Towards Renk, on the twelfth degree N, Iftt, more trees 
approAcb the river, and new variedes. The baobab, the 
pachyderm of the bush plants, broader than it Is high, a 
demagogue 0/ impressive appearance, bm nearly hi^w, 
yields from die greenish skin of its thick, empty f^is an 
insipid lemonade. 

In this region, and upstream to about Tonga, thousands 
of huts stand in a dense rtrw. Here live the 5hilluk, who 
seem, only some two centuries ^o, to have been forced do 
the north from the Chazal swamps; later whole tribes etni- 
grated from this rdadvelj small, fertile ttgtem on aamimt 
of over-poptiJarioo, and settled as far as LiJtc Albert under 
all kinds of names, Tlius the half^nomnd pastoral peoples 
of the Nile lands are cast bjthcr and thither by flood and 
drought In the eternal battle of the river with the land, 

T1)is noble stock, resemblbg the Cyprian type as seen 
in the royal tombs, with an aquiline nose separated from 
the foreiiod by a deeper brit^ than in any oilier tt^ro 
peopl'^ with fine teeth and small feet, with slow movements 
and gestures like the Dinka, disfigure themselves by rubbing 
dung and asbes into their bodies and Iiiir, and ihen stand 
covered with artificial red and grey, like their greyhounds. 
But their huts and utensils are skilfully made, and they make 
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as much of the acada, of which ilasfc are eleven varieties to 
the Souduv as thdr biititheis on the equator of tJw banana: 
boots and water-wheels, firewood, Buining matcHal, gtim, 
and fodder for livestock. 

Kow the animal of the steppe and tlie desert, the cancJ, 
cosnes for the first time to die Nile to drink. And with him, 
on diese latitudes, instead of the negro a new kind of nun, 
TOO, comes to the river, a nian who will subdue it with more 
power t han ever the negro could foresee. The round huts 
grow rarer: square ones succeed them, but soon the fust 
wiiiteivasbed houses me mirrored in the river, the bronze 
or pamicti naked figures vanish, women in gaudy gaimcnis 
wa^ thdr clothes In the Nile, the Virgin rid» blue-veiled 
along the river on an ass, with Jacob and Abraham at her 
tlfle, a white tent stands in die glowing sunshine, a man, no 
lighter in the &ce than the last negtoes, but muffled up in 
a wMie bumouse, appears, and beside him a youth leads a 
splendid black horse witfa wititc feet. 

Africa, the real savage Afiica, where die Nile passed its 
childhood and youdi, disappears. Arabia has dawned on the 
horizon, a hundredfold ntingied and deflected by Nubia, and 
yet, with its thousand years of presence in this land, stronger 
than all the men whose dvUizations preceded or followed 
it The fiippopotamiis stiU rises from the rivet, but it grows 
rarer. Where asses, horses, and camels come to the water, 
where triangular sails ^rread over it, the spirit of nesglibouring 
Asia advances (o the Nile. 

The river broadens and broadens, more and more white 
saik fiash on it, casks and chests stand in heaps at the stariuns, 
thousands of sacks of cotton wait for the steamer, a fiashing 
buoy betrays the conqueror, and suddenly, below a slight 
bend, a great railway bridge spans the river, the first bridge 
and railway since the birth of tlie Nile;, two thousand river-’ 
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nuJis away, on die oquaiw. Com^ted iron Kouaes and jione 
siieds, whistle^ sharp words of command, and policemen, 
the mttlinj^ of Ionics, the smell of ofl, and tlte sweat of labour- 
ing men, a movement reealiing the Mediterranean pons, 
everything in Kosti prodaiins the advmtt of the new 
empire, only that instead of a cltuith spire, a little downsttcitni, 
diere tfsei the slenilec column of the first minaret. 

And here, from Kosd on, lies a new paradise for die h'T d*i 

Tliis is the second on die Nile, etaedy in die middle of 
its coutse, wliile the two others Ik; at sotuce and mouth. Here 
guests arc more fretiuent among the nativm than at either 
of the other paints; for beie, between Kosd and Khaitoiun, 
the migmni birds from the north have ihor winter sojottm. 
In floods of black and white plumage, they pour in miliiana 
over earth and water. As dusc counitess hordes rustle and 
scream, flutter and swoop, mutely eJorjuent even, as they sciile 
on tlie green and ydlow dunes, In die islands and emhaiik- 
ments, in the cteel^l$ and bays of the swelling river, these 
smaller creatures draw eyes and ears away from the 
animals, Just as a large sidng orchestra can outshine the l o tiH 
brass. 

These guests &om tlie north ate no famished lefugees; if 
merely cold and Itunger drove them forth, th^ could find 
warmth and food neater, and would not quit lands whidi 
are warm, Wliy dse should die Egyptian swallow, which 
builds its nesr in Janinny, stay where ii is^ while die nordi- 
em swallow flics father and £itther, tip to the equator. A few 
speaes of dude from Lower Egypt migrate tp Ijke Victorti^ 
flying through a sixth part of the earth, the pelkans leave 
Egypt, some speciea, stieh as the conKrake, even nm the 
whole way from the north, flying only when dx sei compds 
them. What urges them all to leave their birch and pine woods 
tor die acadas and banarus^ Why do all morale and none 
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breed? Rest »od f«>d is tbeir iwn* but love and rnamagC 
are for die north, though they sec othera like them mating, 

bteecUnB, foediog their young. 

Thus, by the diousand, they go staying wdi raluions, 
but tittir hosts are as suspicious as human ones. TTw dirilw 
tpiih its quivering tuft, the lioney*bird vdth its metallic 
plumage dashing like jewels, die oriole and the goatsucker 
seldom find their brothers on die Nile disposed co mix, fly 
or play widi tbemt they do not figlit, but they keep them¬ 
selves to themselves, die cotreci attitude towards uninvited 
cousins, and the watcr-hsfwk, vidting his brodier the red¬ 
necked hawk of die Nile, is probably amazed at his smallness. 
Before die coundcss hordes of European storks, guIU, and 
ion, the native storks, gulb, and tern heat a prudent retreat 
ro the south. Even the crested mane is by no means overcome 
with dclij^i when, in autumn, dime dawns on tlte horizon 
ihe army of gr^ and maiden cranes who, tioder pretext of 
moulting, devour fantastic quantities of com. For dial reason 
the peasant prefers the kestid, who perhaps nested on Notre 
Dame, for he is sensible and eais the locusts. 

The life of these myriads of birds on die middle course 
of die Nile, free, or almost free of struggle, the distribution 
of these races, all difietcnt in riac and strength, over a rela- 
ttvely small area, reveals a state of paradise which only the 
animal has kept, which the black man has half lost, and the 
wliite man lost for ever. Tlie aposdes of die heroism ol war, 
always prone to take dieir stand on "nature red in tooth and 
claw," forget that man is the only mtimal to fl^t his brothets 
on the grand scale, but here they might see native and invad¬ 
ing people^ distributed in tcib^ vegetating in liarraoiiious 
freedom side by side. 

The comic turn is provided by the pelicans: they fish, hum, 
eat, digest, and sleep in common: at first sight they look like 
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roughly piW walls of yellow-pinli stone, as they dt with 
indtaviti neck on low tiees aid bushes, half-asleep and motion¬ 
less. Tlien, as they advance to the water, waddling along like 
stout old professors, now philotsophically refleeifve^ now 
screaming in argument, tbdr huge, fleah-coloured feet rising 
and falling heavily, yet not cJiuasUy, they gobble up whole 
armies of Nile fisJi, coHecdi^ them in the great pouches under 
their beaks, just as children bring home bemmin thetr pockets. 

As still as bronze statues, the sttlt-hinds stand witlj dignity 
on their long legs in the middle of the river on the bright 
sand of the islands or in the giass on the hanks. Suddenly, 
a movement ripples thtoiigh the row^ as if they Jtad been 
awakened bv a s^nat we cannot hear, and they rise In a nisding 
cloud; forni long, slightly oirved files, and disappear inland- 
Gliding mystctiously over the paiawl tops of tlic acams, over 
the dry spcais of the rushes, they retuni from the fields as 
they flew away, wheel in flocks over their tesdng-pLice, and 
alight in groups to stand a^tn on the islands and die banks, 
tall, diBringuished, as sdU os bronze statues. 

'j'he great cranes arrive from die north with dinr lighi- 
grey plumage, with the fine arch of their backs sinking to 
the dark tail-feadiers, with their small and proudly home 
lieuds and their firm, energetic beaks, settiing and drawii^ 
in tlieir wide pinions in leisured movement Tbe domestk 
storks stand in group* beride ibem like town amndllots. 
Black and white, and much Je» beauriful, yel wvenign in 
tlieir flight, rows of nordicm spoonKDs, busy with the water, 
foim a white border to tlie bank, and among diem the moiy 
sandpipers and niffs, rising in swarms, darting hitlwr and 
ihitlier dow above the river, in odd slanting lines, yet never 
breaking their fbrmaiion, look as if they came from Prussia. 
On the stone* in front of the ttrip of sand die dainty wagtails 
rock, with the dumpy broft-n Nile geese swimming about 
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in front of them liJ(« old-fitsHoned guvEincsses in charge 
of sefaodgiTk 

The aacmJ ibbes sdU wheel over theii river with tiieit 
shapely wings, stretching thdr necks far out, so that the 
peculiar curve of tluir beaks stands out against die sky. 
Vatet'fowl and duck have thdr Itaunts in the rusJtes by the 
bank, and ss^ peacefully about on the strange water in 
front of thdr more distinguisited relatives stattdmg along the 
banks. Little duck, big duck, striped duck, teal, northern and 
native duck ate there, and over their heads the lovely swallows 
stream drtJes&ly all day long ova water and land and rise 
buoyantly into die lurt^uotse blue sky, wheie the Jiawk hangs 
motiocless over some ptey until he drops like a stone to 
sdze his quarry. Away over die ghostly pale-grey acodas of 
the forest, small light-grey hawks dart like silver arrows, for 
out of the tangled undo^DWth of the acadas come the 
everlasting cooing of the wild doves. 

Snipe and lapwing, with dirir mnry question-—peewit, pee¬ 
wit?—run about on (be narrow tongues of sand where there 
is no room foe the big birds, but die hoopoe, the hudhud 
of the Persans, comes flj-ing from the water, swells hU fine 
oomh and spreads hb tail, shcnitig m front of the others; 
a few seconds iaier, be departa to do his mm somewhem 
else, like a playwright following his play all over die world, 
and taking hU call. 


XIX 

Emerging from moorish arches, the new god neats the Nile. 
The worshipper about to cross the river on his way east kneels, 
in his while robe and carban, on tlie green pasture, then wash® 
his feet in the Nde, a solitary figure encamped befote the 
blue and yellow desert Isudscape and sky, with sharp con* 
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tour$ standing out against ibe pur^ transparcni oin Qtdct 
group on (he bank, great herds of htack and white goats 
are watdied by » few goattierds in buttering white robea^ 
among pasid-gteen dunes and hills. Camets stand in hundreds 
knee~deep to the water, or wait on the hanks dll dtoie before 
them leave the watering-pbue; guarded by dicit moouired 
h«dsmcn, they snuid lutnging dteii Itcavy heads, lingering, 
witliout greed, onentaL Ihside them the hones of the herds¬ 
men drink the yellow water, ft is still the same water, but 
its guests have changed: horses and camels on the Nile mean 
that it Itas entered middle age. All seem at real itere, and (he 
long islands oveigrowiuwiih bushes which split up the river, 
stretdied out tike gfKld<"isr3 at rest, create die impressjuti of 
a life spent in idyllic breadth and letante. 

Little clumps of ppyrus sdU cotne downstreani like gtmdy 
doating islands, the lit wimesso of the greit baiilc in the 
swamps, like dw last belatnl prisonen returning after a 
great war to a wodd at peace, and unable to find a niche fur 
themselves. They cannot recognire lire tortured rivet they 
once knew, as it dows through line^ brood dhum-hclds, past 
neatly lieaped pyramids of com, as ire water, now dear, 
stands out against the pie-green tine of the cistng o omfieJ d s 
and the bri^t yellow sand of the steppe. 

Every object, tree or house, man or animal, appears stpaiate 
in the dazaltng light, and so seems a symbol, an 1dm, an 
image of alt trees and boo^ of all wmsluppen and camels 
only the sailing boats drive swtfc^ before the wind, and the 
nun at the high helm must keep a slwrp lookout for the many 
and shifting shallows of the Nile. The tooJness by the river 
is out of proportion to the heat of die desert chmaie, for the 
hot Arsbian wind has been mnisteneJ by die m a gn i fiom t 
stretch of water. 

In this dreaming life of bird* aud meti, dtis idyll of peace, 
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everything seems hdppy save the fatJier oi it aJJ^ the NiJe. 
Great dr^ befalls it |u$t at this point, whem the world of 
birds rejoices in its vast expanse. In summer, the Nile feels 
a check here, yet without knowing whence it comes; its 
adversary is invisbie. T!« more widely die dammed up 
waters spread, die innte kindly the natives look upon tiiem, 
for in autumn, ^dien all the water has retreated, tliey wilt 
sow on die fitesltly fenUized land, and three moaths latier 
they can reap. The stream » unaware of all tltis; according 
to the law of Its being, it pours on with might, though the 
incline b but amall, seeking to ovcipower tis enemy. The 
farther it snuggles on, the wider it spreads, the land already 
wnn a take, though not a swamp. In the distance it sees 
towets and huildings rise, Iiigher and liandsomer, more 
widely spread than ever it has seen before in its couise. 
A town approaches, yet somethuig dse approadics sdll 
nearer. 

As the opposing pressure increases, as its own forward 
urge b ctjnteniiaicd on smaller and smaller quontiiseaof water, 
as tuw'cn and buildings giow Ingher, and men and camels, 
caigucs and boats increase, a swelling roar comes nearer, 
louder dun it lus ever heard. If tills b a liver, then It b a 
liver like tbe Nile. A bndge, bigger than ddier of the others, 
is cost actoss it. It iias boi^ seven double piles into the river 
bed, and ttetnhies slightly when die trains rumble over it. 

A few waves on, then a huge river dasiies to meet it from 
die nghi, as broad as itself, yet with a much itronger cuntnt, 
a wild, bold, foumng, dark-colouted river. These are the 
wateis whkh dammed it up so long. 

From under a bridge as long and lu^ as its own, the 
stranger bunts forth, squeezes the broad White Nile into 
a narrow channel on its western bank, d ashe s against an 
evetgieen, rustling blond, then, on ti» level of a wooded 
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tongue of land, casts its waters with frightfol power into the 
other. But they do not yet millet even within the couise 
of the elder, the wilder brodier’s dadc, Impetuou) current 
dominates their common flow. THs is no trihutary, which, 
like the other three, ends at Its mouth: this is a distlact 
character, a match ibr die Nile, free and proud, which 
seern^ to oiTer an alliance on equal terms, so that they 
may, from now on, traverse the world leather. It brings 
gifts with memories of the high'mountains of its youth, 
still invisible, but destined one day to become a iife^'ving 
element. 

Thus, on the palmy beach of Khartoum, the White Nile 
meets the Blue Nik. Thus they create in a broiheriy embrace 
one of the loveliest spots in the worid. Thus diey unite cheic 
fates, and, by tbdr bond, by the founebrion of the fate of 
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T Ti£ windj began it. [f it were not for tJie monsoons 
blowing at thdr appdniOfJ time from their appointed 
qttiiner, where would the niin come from? But the 
rein is dte real mother of the Blue Nile:, the tnouniaint are 
iti fatho'. In the love-struggle of die elements the bodily 
dash of volcanos and douds, the tmtade of the second Nile 
is bom. If Abyssinia bore no alps, if these dps were not 
volcanoes, if the wnds did not brealc against them, to send 
the rain streaming from die sky, there would be no stream 
on earth to "huny snakewise to the plain," carrying with it 
metailic detritus from tlie mountains to fertilize the desert 


a iJiOusand miles away. 

For that Is how the debris of the vir^n rock bexame silt, 
and the silt became die oaris. Volcanoes and clouds, rain 
and winds iiave ataied Egt-pr om of a Jiowling wilderness, 
iiu' away in space and rime, and as here the elements have 
renewed their work for ages year by year at tlie same season 
before the eyes of men, this even ebb and flow gave birth 
to the first knowledge of month and moon, to the tirst quesr- 
tionings of sun and planets, u> the fust social order and the 
first taw. Just as the fanner in other bnds looks out for rJie 
rain, die eyes of this desert people scanned the distance for 
the watety mesrenger riding in the bed of ibtdr one rivcf. 
without whom they must perish, even as they do 

The winds began it. Ye: where do tlx winds come from f 
Even they, like great men, first bear fruit under opposition. 
In their war-time, w'ban they jostle, and must yield to 
other winds, th^ bring the tain. As long as tlie wintry 
north wind blows^ the nordt-east niortsoon brings the tain 
fioni Asia over ibe Ked Sea, and readies the Abyssinian 
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highland? nearly dry. Bm 'when, in spring, the Muth-wnt 
wind sets out from the South Atlaniic, in its flight over Africa 
it adds to tile sea moisturt all the damp eadtabnons of die 
etjoatotid jungto, tnneU Heavy Isiden over die hot Soudan, 
dll it suddenly dashes gainst the towering alps, and, after a 
diglii of thousands of miles, dischai^ the vapour of sea and 
lands on their predpttous walJs. TherrioTe, as the Abyssiniim 
farmer Esy% the min comes when the wind blo'wa lk>ta the 
desert, and the Nile er^'nsGrs say so too, for thdr calculaticma 
cm the distant delta are based on these 'winds. 

Tljua Afrion winds create the African ri^'cr where it is to 
become fruitful, yielding only in autunin to their hostile 
brothers, the dty north winds sent over by India. And the 
winds and the moimtains affeci each other, the height and 
abruptness of (he alps lengthen the tatny season, hut the 
winds ihonselves have helped to mould their fantastic fotms. 
And as here die rain determines the seasons, it tttnts ihcm 
ro undt on the high plateau of the midbads, six to nine diousand 
feet up, it creats a dry winter which U never cold because 
tJte sun's rays, on the twelfth degree, slant rctanvdy little, but 
it cools down die heat of summer. Thus tempemtuces ate es'en, 
and thdr greatest yearly range ts tbirwen degrees. 

But this niiti, whose effects die Cyprian fellah enjoys 
every October, and the Abyssinian pcssant mrher earlier, 
visits die AhyssinJan ^rmer in terrible guise; thunderstorms, 
hravier and more fretjueni than anywhere d» on oith, 
clDud*bursta mid hai4 appearing and disappearing suddenly, 
like everything else in this strange land, destroy men, caede, 
and huts. Hundreds are klDed by lightning every summer, 
the number of thunderstumis has been reckoned at four 
hundred a year, and quite recctiijy the Emperor ordered 
servico of tntetce^on to be laid because so many men had 
been struck down by Ir^tnfng. 
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Thoii^i tbe laia airivs ptmctually, setting in, liier a 
gentle bfigtnmng, with full force in tbe middle of June, as 
we inow from Egyptian records wKkb noted the begiitoing 
of the Hood thoimndi of yean ago, yet it varies greatly in 
strength and quantity. TTie mountains, the male element of 
this union, stand Hrm, and have probably nnt tdianged for tbe 
bsi few mjlbon yean, but tlte sea, wiilt in womanly pj ^gj oni ^ 
perliaps tlte too, with its secrets, these two most 

unexplored regions of tbe earth, load the wind with a quantity 
of moisture so variahte that it cannot be eargij^ tftl. So many 
peoples and genetations of Egypt hove studied this vital 
question through and tbrought wwi yei the Iieight of the 
Hood resultii^ from tbe rain has never once been successfully 
forecast for the following year. In close succession—^in tyo^ 
and 1908—one Bood was twice as high as the other. 

In its homeland, tbe tising Nile does not come in the guise 
of a libouior, as it docs in Egypt, but appears like an angry 
gttd. Where it lisea, in dte region of Lake Tana, there lire 
with it two great tributaries, many small oiics, and the Aibara, 
whkb Bows northward alonev AH these river beds run more 
Or less dry in winter; the tributaries generally tilt up, die 
Atbara always. Thus the peoples of dime lands liave had 10 
tum nomad, spending the nine mondu' dry season where 
vestiges of water lie in the river beck, where men and beasts 
can End just enough to eaL The little, low-banlud rivers 
which have inundated the country ire often bor d ered srith 
n oodlond; the big on^ tbe Blue ^e and tbe Atbara, whose 
bi^ banks gou^y prevent Hoods pre^ieriy speaking, ate 
separated from the plab and even front the domt by a 
narrow etrip. Even along the driest brook, the acada and evm 
the palm grow, and the suhternmean watem whidi so oAien 
in Africa proceed from tbe rivers nourish many springs. 

With their camels and goats, with aQ they possess by way 
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of 'wointffi and children, tbe$e Arab nomads choose their 
camph^-pliKe in the diy> deep beds of thee rivers, especially 
the lower reaches where there is, after all, more food to be 
tbtind than in the desert whence they come. There they knock 
from the dotun palm its dense clusters of fhiit with Itard ker¬ 
nels wlticli cn be ground into a resinous powder and cooked 
with milk as a cake: with poles, tiiey cm shake down the 
seed-pods of the acacia, which yield a vestige of oil for the 
cattle, wliile ilw cmael must be coowtii with the diy thoms. 
Here they can repair their tents of leaves and die palms supply 
ihwn with mats and ropes. But the liie-giving donen: is 
water, wlikh lies here in pixils. 

In pools, the crocodiles liave forgotten the dcfeciton 
of tbdr clement, th<y half hibernate. A thousand doves and 
desert ^use drink at the pools where the crocodile sleeps, 
and even the gaMlIes, God's fleetest creatutes, come punc* 
rually an hour before sunrise and after sunset to these most 
nieagR of all drinking-places wliich the Nile has left behind- 

Now danger haunts the springs, for not only men and 
cattle, hut die beasts of prey too are attracted by them, and 
the Arab leads his cuile away from the water before dark, 
to leave the way open for the lions and Uopank, The only 
cfTiptd creatures are the baboons, who ought to fee the wisest: 
the remains of dhurra-bocr are left out for them, so that at 
u n>rs they have literally got drunk on it, and in that befuddled 
stale itave succumbed to craft. T 7 iey are not half men for 
nothing. 

Suddenly, tliough die sky Is clear blue, there is a ntmble 
of distant thunder. All the thousands of men and women 
encamped in the river bed rush out, canying their caits and 
their household goods with them, to take fligliL A confused 
clamour arises —^"£1 Bahrl The rivetl" Although di^ 
nomads reckon time by the moon and the stars, with tbdr 
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inertia, with the fatalism of the sons of the desert, they are 
alifcuys taken by suiprise wlien die river tUiiies dtnwn froni 
the highlands in the middle of June> In a few minutes, the 
rumble has swelled to a roar: t^t is the sign, dreaded and 
longed for. While a thmisand miles downstream in Egypt, 
hourly telegrams want the engineer how far the river has 
travelled, how high it is and how mtiddy, dtere is not even 
a camel rider to tcU the people who live in its bed what will 
happen the next minute. The thunder is the only harbinger. 

El Balttl A moving wall, the river approaches, fifteen 
hundred feet wide, pouring downward in brown waves, full 
of trees, bamboo, and mud, and so it hurries pasL 

And suddenly, as it came, die river awakens life oti the 
hanks. Already the nin is on its heels, and together they call 
forth buds, from the buds leaves^ die buds overriight, the 
leaves jitunedtately afterwards—^tliey seem to unfold before 
one’s very eyes. In the raging power of its youth, the Nile 
cieatcs a green paradise where everything seemed to he 
thirsting to death. A few days, and round the pools where 
all the birds crowded for a drop of w'ater to wet their throats, 
w ild geese whir and mate and huild. All die wild animab 
refresh drimsch^ wade and drink, and even die crocodile 
19 joyfully siarded, and thinks the drought was hut a dream. 

Even up In the b^pibuids, thousands leave didr homes 
and take refuge in the higher mountains, as men did in the 
Flcwd. All traffic is at a standstill in the rainy months, for 
nobody can cross the raging liveis, and even the poorest 
peasant going to the next village takes a kind of cape of 
papyrus with him to cower under when a fr»h deluge over¬ 
takes him. Tlie horses, who cannot croaa the stroaming 
valleys, stand unliarnesscd in the huts with the people, who 
pass the rainy months dully, perhaps soctably, but not im¬ 
patiently. They all know ir will not last long. 
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Only jJw nomads cannot Unger fl^hete die gifts of God 
have etdched dasn. When fJie savannah greens, It at once 
becomes « swamp, a doad of insects rises, the herds am in 
danger: even the most constant oampanion of man, the camel, 
flounders if its driver does not wait imd] dm mnming sun 
lias dried ofl* the suiface a Htde. Men and beasts hurry to 
higher levels; die Nile creates wanderers. In three months, 
die greaier part of the whole tainfall for the year has come 
down, and with it the flood. But in S^temher, when the 
waters begiti to abate, and men and beasts come wandering 
down again, the fai tinic begins. The whole earth is covered 
with nistlii^ green, and the com, which was planted in the 
soft muddy soil with a sdek, ripens in a few weeks. 

Fcitnanent inundations such as those iii^iet up on the 
White Nile are impossihle on the steep slopes of the Blue 
Nile valley. For the min has cut deep guUies in die vdeanie 
rock, and in these nanow canyons river rapids and torrents 
have fonned which all hurry westwarxls to the Nik. Thus 
the whole of the uuicr highlands looks logged, flower down, 
where die widened river enters the san^tooe, it has eaten 
it down and reached the virgin rock. Here, where it has cut 
a deep, perpendicular bed for itsdf, and above, wliere it 
washes over volcmnic strata, at ail points it picks up minerak, 
which, in its nishtng fliD, it mixes with soil. Thus the silt 
is formed, a looser unbound mass of feldspar, mica, and 
hornblende crystals, of chalky and femigmoirs minerals, 
never two years the same, diflecent on the Blue Nile and the 
Athara, wliile its vattaiioas indicate diflciing sediments and 
the varying power of the rivet. 

Man, too, has influenced this elemental downpouring. In 
prehistoric times, when the land was covered with forest, less 
water and less silt must have come down horn die moun¬ 
tains, and the Blue Nile canuot have flowed into the Wltite 
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Nile at a nme when a MedJteiTanean gulf is aid to hav« [Bin 
where the Egyptian desert now lies« Man oertafoJy hcgaa very 
early Co fire the plain, and with it the forest, in ortler in produce 
fresh food for his cattle, and by de^oiesdng die Lund, lost as be 
does to-d^ in die steep Ingbhmda, he t^je&ed to the riin 
and hence to the rivets a free paeage to the plain. In tbeir 
tuGn, they washed the soil down with them, and now blade 
masses of rode tower into the air, from wbkb wind and water, 
loosen miliioits of parddes to enrich (he yearly rilL 
Thus Abyssinia, the "roof of East Afnca," which lies so 
li%h dial land up to 5,500 fm is counted as lowland, by 
a unique comhinatron of dteuisacmces became the fountain- 
bead of a life-giving element which has in its cum created a 
land without its like. Hepliaistos is the father, for no country 
on earth has so many extinct volcanoes, and as these memorials 
of prinievat nme rise in ever new, fintasdc forms, as ash* 
cones and lava^streams, hot springs and sulphur vapours hear 
witness even to-day to the convulsions of the earth, this land 
wifi yidd for millions of years to oome the primeval suhstanoc 
whki, carried away and ^posited by the river, is ttansfomied 
into new land. 

Titus the winds, the rain and the mountains of Ah^’ssuua, 
far away 10 the north of Egypt, created that wonderful oasis 
through dieir messenger, the Nik. 

n 

T ilffi Jta graver brother, die Blue Nik rises hi a lake, but 
here there can he no doubt iltm the riverlirst makes a brief 
passage through the lake, like a prelude to its soi^ In the 
high mounfliins ties the source of die 'Tjitle Ahbai," die 
"Mother of the Ahbai," ihai is, of the Blue Nik. 
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Tltis lOoluitaiutius country, lying seventy miles 

wuth nl' Lake Tam, gives birth to tiie river in the Gtsh 
valley, at an HltitimJe of S^jooo feer, Wghcr ihan the sources 
of most European tiveia. A sparse forest of octbr and [uitiper, 
of jig and euphorbia fs liere intemipted by basalt itxdcs only 
half covered by the red soil. The fiigh tree-heath docs not 
txar fruii here, as it dn«6 on tlic equator, but ft blossonis copi- 
ousty, and beside it the white and pmk balsam strcieJtes out 
its red twigs;. TIte golden-yellow flowers of the coreopsis and 
(Ite purple pateJtcs of die acaritlius lend colour to die grey- 
gieen of the mountaLm forest. 

Tile voices of ihc birds lend ii life wfdi liie light. When 
dte goatsucker lias cent the night with its strange, bolUTw 
ery, die deep tuba tones of the hehtiet-biid begin before sun¬ 
rise, the duie-biid tries its oboe, then the little starlings strib; 
up, whistling an accompaniment to dte morning song of tire 
sn'allows, ndth the regular crotchets of the crickets fiddling the 
beat. But soon these tender sounds Jie drowned by the tussle 
of tropical screeching set up by the guinea-fowls and pamits. 
In the middle of a moor, at the tup of a steep slope, a 
palisade of bamboo iias been planted round a hole railiec 
more than a yard square. A moderately deep spring of very 
dear, vety cold water, wdling up quietly, flowing off without 
bubbles into a small runnel and then disappearing in an 
easterly direction behind the mountain forest, is die source 
of die Blue bTtle, and only its voleanie ori^n can ^lain Its 
exiiaordinaiy situation. Small and cramped, still and dear, 
compared with the heady, loaring rail in wlucli die odier Nile 
is boni, it sliows how litiie the iicse moments a living 
being cm foreshadow of its later life. A great and grave dur- 
deter soon issued tbe youdiM tiizbuJence of dial source, 
while frwn diis still retreat an adventurer ariises whose deeds 
amaze the world. 
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Yet the Blue Nlle^ with its Ittsi sound and step, teveoled 
jiseir 05 the future eccoitdc, Widle the Wliite Nile had to 
Dow a Diousand miks before it could be accljiroed as a 
wonder of the w'orld, the Blue Nik, like the P^phet, w 
vcnctuied even in is cndle. Here, too, the star appeared to 
a king in the distant east and prophesied to him tliat, far 
away in die tnuuniains, a mighty aeatiue liad come to birth 
wlio should bear power and light over the desert even m 
the sea-coast. Ouistians and licadiens pray at dus souioc. 
The thatciird hut witti its surrounding gallery whiclt stands 
by thb and two other, smalJcr “Nile sources" is the Ab^^ssuiian 
state diuich, and die bearded, ignorant man tn front of it 
IS Its priest 

But the heathens who Jive almost unioudied L^de the 
Chiisdaos tn these mountains take their shoes irom dndr fc^t 
wiien they approach the rivulet h Dows ihrovgii long stretdies 
of little-known country, unwatched hy present or past. TIte 
rain, which first makes the river important in the eyes of men, 
rendett espJoraiion diDicuIt, just os, in die life of a prophet, 
the fust years of unthdiawaJ, a niDinaitous epoch, often dude 
research. 

Vokatiic rocks in hornositaJ strata, bearing in ports traces 
of recent activity, and covered with vegciation, form a 
mountain lazidat^pe through which many small tiibutartes 
hurry to swell the stormy sirrarn, rill, having reached a width 
of about sixty yards, tc settles into a Dat aUuvial phun> Then 
a great lake opem before it, it has reached the south-west 
shore of Lake Totia, to leive it J^ain almost inuncdijueily. 

Tltis giey-green, hean-shaped lakci whkh tltc Nik quits 
like a great artery at its lowest point, lying at the same height 
of 5,500 feet as the lakes of the Eti^dine, is Hanked at a few 
points only by mountains of medium height: tn general, die 
sliorcs are with palms and acacias, and poor thaidiect 
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t]te biggest of which, under the jiuiipcis, ^nerally 
belongs to iIm or princet or is used as a churdi* 

To^y the lake is about as big as Lake Albert; once it 
was pedtaps half as big again, but the rain made it shrink: 
docompos^ bva, carried down for ages by Its feeders, sJlied 
up the shores with tnud, and thus hemmed in the lake. The 
lava and basalt on (be iJiore, which show Its volcaruc ocigia, 
yield ibe first mud wiikfa the Nile takes up and canies away. 
Tliirty rivers and brooks discharging into tile lake are all 
smaller than the Abbai, and as this is the only outlet^ Lake 
Tana must count as an important source of the Nile, and 
as such is more important to the Nile engmoeis than the 
Little Abbai, fcir widiour its indow the take would not Jose 
much water: lienee this lake may be called the source from 
a geographical rather dun a hydrogtapbical standpoim. 

The- crocodile has not reached the lake, but when the 
natives sail on its waticrs in boats of pqiynjs and leeds, they 
ate exposed to danger from the hippopotamus which inhabits 
it. The thrillLng hunt for this animal is so profitahle that each 
mau scraicbes hia tribal sign on to his harpoont whoever 
strikes tiie anhita] first gets it, even thoi^h Its body only 
reappears above water much laier and &r away. Thus the 
Calcdtuihui boar nas hunted by dm Homeric beroe^ and a 
tribal sign such as this on Lake Tana would soon Eiave 
settled the gtadous dispute about Atalanta. 

When the Ahbal has flowed through the lake, visible and 
immingled, for eight miles to the south'—a stxeidi about as 
short as the course of the White Nik through Jjiku Albeit—■ 
at the peninsula of Giorgta there lies a u-itk, deep b^t lierc 
the Blue Nile begins its real course. In. die fields the cofiee 
with its red bemes siitl grows fiatf wild, for Abyssinia is its 
home, and fiom liete it migrated to Arabia. Hed pepper 
grows near tc, on long teaches the papyrus persists even 
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through the dry season, and masses of yelJow^taned dowen 
cover the slopes, a kind of pnekty horr,. whose black, barbed 
se«l settles not only into the doihes, but into the akin, ddidog 
the traveller to despair. On the rocky islands fnnging the 
shores oyster-beds and crabs are found, and egrets and wild 
doves nest tboe: tlie water is sdQ, white and dear. It whirls 
out of the lake, falling only slightly at first, a htuidred yards 
wide. 

The course of the Blue Nile, witicfa now really htgins, 
shows how tbe river, Hke nun, must, in spite of inconodvabk 
devUdons, yet travel its appointed road, and how it over¬ 
comes or dicunwetiis every obstacle, so that it niay icteMsiibly 
approach its iippotnced end in space and dme. However clear 
the physical m“p* may look, since they take every hill as tbe 
rana^ of a l >i*nd ^ how is ii ptKsihle to mistake the mystertotts 
power which guides one river towards anodict through all 
hardships, through fdts and deserts, tliroti^ oonindtcdons 
and ceasdes ahetratipni.^ If die whole course of a tnanV fate 
could, bice that of a river, be cootaji plated £rora an amoplane 
or on a map, its Iiwt would aomi clear before our i^es, and 
nothing would reveal the predestination governing the whole 
3 s clearly as die apparent fomiiToosness of the detail. Only 
the nun tneapahte of faith transfers his raiionaliaiic scepticism 
to nature. 

When it sets out, the Grcai AJbhai seems to depart com¬ 
pletely front dw north-south course of the Little Abbai; 
to find its way ntwrii-wot, it flows south-easi, for the v«y 
range whi^ 8*ve it hirth blocks its ’ft'ay to the goal. As 
beautiful in form a it is tignUicant in syrabolk strength, it 
streams round the Godjam Mountains, doubling its My to 
the White Nile, to which it tiwi much iicarer at its source. 
But when it eitcn the prairirt of (be Soudan, it is povrerfully 
influenced, over a great disemee, by tile Uws governing the 
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suonger; hen, where rd mountains stand in the way, it 
takes, not the shortest cut, but the same north •westerly 
direction as that followed by the young Wbtw Nile and all 
its Ototem tributaries. 

From its fust movetneni on leaving Lake Tana, die Blue 
Nile reveals the genius within it—-a rashness whidi Is yet 
froitfuL While ii tears a huge gorge for itself iJirougli the 
rock, while it whirls down lieadJong so rapidly that in fifty 
miles it falls 4^000 feet, yet from its earliest youth it brings 
wit}] it in silt tlie elements of its later life-work, vital and 
productive from the beginning. 

W^hcre water and rock meet at the first cataract, the rocks 
are bare before the rainy seasonj later, when the flood has 
tolled away, and the river has sunk, they art covered widi 
a flowery growth like sea-weed, with scaly stems springitig 
from toots or air-roots, and bearing a pink and green blossom 
which slowly witliets Ootn Its base undl the tain, die next 
year, again washes down the rocks. On tliese rocky walls, 
the fish lie in sncli heaps thar they can be cauglu with the 
hands, far below, bigger ones lie in snkit for them, especially 
if they havv injured themselves against the rocks. 

In the midst of the wJldemess, close below the outilaw‘, 
an old stone bridge with many ardies spans the river, lending 
it [he romantic air of a copper engnrving and speaking of 
andeni European dviliaaiions, which art dsewhcie alum to 
both the Niles. This evidence of dvilizarion certainly nuikes 
but a brief appearance, and only wben the river, iiaving 
passed through the utter wilderness of its middle course, has 
neared its end througlt (be plain, is it crossed hy another 
bridge, w hich b of a vtiy modem and very fatal kind. This 
first, basalt bridge, which the Portuguese built sJantii^ over 
the river in the sixtemib cemuty, takes it through its middle 
arch, then the river cpdcfcly widens. Immediately afterwards, 
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thirty miles ftotn Lake Tana, die nicks narrow and foitxi the 
Blue NIil^ liete in its very childliood, !ike the Wliite Nile 
in the far suuth, to pass througii the adventure oT 4 great 
w3(iCT&ll; this, too, ii the only one in its life. The natives 
cat) it Tisiiiit Falif that Is, the “rooiuig (ust as the 
Victoria Falls in ftJiodesfa are callett "the smoke that sounds.** 
TIte nuJTows irt wiiiclt the vortex bicaks below simpty look 
tike a deep bole^ atid it is inccmcdvable that the bt^e volume 
of water from Jake and rain can push its way tJirough. Down 
there, they say, a man in a battle dared the leap over die 
cJtasm, kil M his enemy on the fimher side, and titea achieved 
the sdli more dilhciiJt reium leap. 

Now the Nile b imprisoned in a canyon which, sliced into 
llte basalt, enctrclrt the heart of the great mtniaioiiis; for five 
hundred miks it is inaccessible, as the ravine rometimes drops 
to a dqith of 4,300 feat. Now it is alone, men Hee not 
only the gorge, but die Iteiglus, lor a dense pidi of fumai 
and stidbcaring smoke constantly rises from the expanse 
of buctiir^ ^3ss, and io it lurks lever Ibr them and 
their cattle. In d»e mountains, ten or twelve diousand foet 
up, it Is easier to Uve and breathe^ and even the tew explorera 
who liave ventured below lost mo^ of didr natives by fevcTr 
were able to pay only brief visio to the bottom of die gorge, 
and have liad to be content to represent long mdies of the 
river by dotted lines on tbclr maps. 

The otdy Jiappy creoiutes on the soudicni Blue Nile me 
die animals. Mere, wlicre tliero are no harpoons nor spean 
nor bullets to sarde the hippopotaini and crocodiis ^wn 
in thdr gnrge^ and the liuna and leopards above 00 the banks^ 
paradise has been preserved for them. Here all the wild 
animals live fearless, in tieaps, pel]*fneJl, mote unmolested 
by man than in any oihtf pan of Africa. In deUdous igntnonce 
of die diemiotneicr which, all the year round, even at night 
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ncvct tails Wcfw joo% tht wild animals live in brooding 
and lidi in die ineichaustible quaniitfes of auimal and 
vegetable food which the jungle lavishes on ihcnu 

Here, at to*" N., winding about from east to west, macces- 
aibte, so to speak, in i» gorge, the Nile lives tbiough die 
only toJig stretch of its course on which no face Iwids o™ 
it, no oar strikes its waters, no net catches its fisb, no bodies 
baihe tn it 

in 

For a hundred rivas and biooks waici the arumals on the 
higher levels before diey, in thdr turn, plunge into deep 
chasms to lench the Nile bdow. In this ravaged land, where 
the mule can go no further, and the ciplocer has to climh 
4,000 feer down and up again to study the lower course 
uf a brook, the Nile is often invisible frero above, seam 
to be lost in its ravines and to flow on tmderground, but 
when it reappears. In sjnte of all its tributaries, it ha* not 
mdened evai in the rainy season. Evaporation, rapids, gravel 
rake away the water brought by the rather insignificant 
tributaries. 

Whal increases is the sih, for as tnost of dw tributaries 
flow from the bean of the roountains whicb it endides, the 
countlras mineral particles Bowing into it darken Its colour, 
which was quite clear when it left Lake Tana. ' Babr*el- 
Asrak," a* the Arabs call U, means not only a blue, but a 
dark, w even hUii river. At low water, in tbe dry season, 
when it carries wily o-c* per cent of solida, it often looks clear, 
and owing to the dmidkss s^, blue, but in flood-dme, with 
0*35 per cent of solids, it mms reddish and dark, and milliards 
of w hite ants, vasiied down with the water, swefl the mud: 
itcxrii Tvftglish sooittsis have even pul forward the astonishing 
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cbeoty tJiat it ts the cermiBes which ihiow up the fresh earthy 
and a« sw«pi away with ic^ and so become the true fathen 
of the Nile mud. 

Up in the tiighbmi#, whete men tive> all the mlnentl 
deposits ftom tte volcanoes are overgronm wiilt a ptofusitm 
of tropical vegetation. ‘The most beautiful country 1 ever 
saw,’* Blundell, one of the few white men who were 
ever thoe^ for here in the south of Abyssinia the land does 
not dry up so horribly even in the diy season as it does in 
the north, where in Fehmary it is impossible to understand 
how anybody could have placed the Garden of Eden in so 
repellent a region. Her^ to the north of the Abbai, the rain 
awakens a forest of m^c colour. 

The fiaest is shot with red and gold- Frem the Immense 
baobab, which sometimes leacbes a girth of sutiy feet, from 
the huge euphorbias, hang the purple tufts of die lotanthus: 
the dense ha^cura bushes rusde in a sea of ydlow blossom, 
beds of pale-blue deraaiu hang from tbe ta maTi sks, cas¬ 
cades of nyal-blue salidas, festoons of wild vine cover and 
somedmes kill what lives ficneatb them, for miles tm end 
tbe gardenia shines tbruu^ die gtecu, the opalescent btoonta 
of the protca cover forests of unknown extent, and tbe tree 
veronica forms nmnek so ridi in flower that a caravan "could 
be buried in them." 

up in their mountain retreats, the nadvea can cul- 
dvase maize and com wtthout dtfBculty: the earth and tbe 
rdn do the wodt for them; they ere less successful with the 
cotton, and even the coflee nins wild, as the vine ooce did 
in tiijs region. With a plough sudi as Athwi may Iwie made 
after the diey turn up the soU anyhow, like the 

wild boats. 

Tliese lowest tribes of the land live as primitively as the 
negroes on the Upper White Nile, but they keep a domestic 
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pet whotn they ne« like a priitccly guest, Sutneone or other, 
■etlicthcT a niedidw tnian at eoim of wme while nun, when 
killing a dvd cat, discoseted ihc stiong oduui exuding from 
one of its glands—it tni^ have been the thiw-Ijundfedtb 
conailime of the Emperor, w'ho anointed herself with it, 
trying to befool Jier lord. In any case, tlie greai ones of the 
land all ai once began to «eJt this perfume, sent slaves tjirough 
the eountiy and found it here on the southernmost readies 
of the Nile, Since iben, the natives luvc cauglit dicse cats 
in snares, 'Ilicy keep them tame in ilieir huis, give diem bed 
for brcflfcCisii and porridge and milt for dinner. They even 
go so far as to warm their homes in ft inter in case the precious 
gland diouid be chilled. Then they scratdi out of the gland 
a foamy wjiite soctedon wliicb smells of musk, and collect 
it in oi-lioms, tmd wl»n the trader com« froni the towHt 
lie gives them in exdiange bars of salt and doth% or silver 
money. Tints biaeJt men in the wild mouiitutna of Abyssinia, 
who know nothing save hunger, inmiing, and love, arc made 
rich by the tefincments of a distani coun, increase their herds 
and fields, and in die end are no happier than darir brothers, 
w'ho empty no cats* glands. 

Other flmrna?5 arc less familiar with court life. The gi^dc 
grey baboon, wlikh, in with Its grey-black mane, b 
siarringly like u deielicT tramp, breaks into die cornfield^ 
but if he has been delayed, and only arrives for dessert, 
groups appear, gleaning in turn, mom than ever Kke men, 
and the Jeopards, gainst wliiclt the great apes have set 
aentinels w protect ihctr young, are doubly a^d. Not until 
the apes have gone do (be Jeopaids invade the villages, 

fjere, too, the elephants an the cleverest j they know 
exactly when die natives carry up die ripe com on camels 
to their vilii^: then tliey diarge^ die camels cast iltdr loads, 
and dte giant gets what lie wanted. Once upon a time, says 
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xtie » king invadctl tlu» country in order to subject 

die negroes. As be seemed to these negroes as terrible and 
wicked as the ilreaded robber of their fteldt, tliey Ciihed aloud 
*^Jan Hoy I 'lliou elephant T' The king hsd die word explained 
ro htmt being an Oriental, he Itad a sense of humour, stopped 
bis depredations and prombed I'ustiee and iielp oa imy who 
sltoulc! call him by that name. Therefore bter supplk=mis cast 
themselves at Jus feet in his capital dying "Jan Hoy!" and 
in tile end the wotd came to mean merely "Oh King] Your 
Majesty r* Thus an ordinary empetor of Abyssinia was in¬ 
vested with the honour and the title of the stiongest and 
cleverest anunal of creation. 

In winter, the elephant retires to die wild south, scaling 
slopes that defy mani. Here, where tJie Blue Nile receives ihc 
Didessa from the left and begins its great sweep to tlie north, 
die dcphani b irriractrd by young bamboo forests. There 
hundreds of gnat ireei lie pronti there are heglic trees, of 
w'hoise Ittile sweet fruit the elephant is inordi n at e ly fond, 

I il^ ntany scrong men, he liE a sweet toodt, and so he stands 
shaking the tree with lib minJc, hut if nodiing falls olE, he 
simply overthrows the wbotc nee, and then otands picking 
up tlie sugar-plums carefully one by one. 

Below thaf loop of the rivet, tlw higldands gradually fall 
awav, the gorge grows milder: fiisi a few miles ot the sirtam 
can be seen, djtn comes die plain of the Fung province, 
(sobted groups of hilb m&ge into the Soudan lowbrnk 
Before it leaves Abyssinia, die Nile is confronted with a 
sirange sight, wliidi throws a far-reaching tiglit on to the 
fate of the country. 

At die mouths of die Didessa arid similar rivers flowing 
into the Nile near the irontiert of die Soudan, a few hundred 
naked negroes sit cowering in die water, IS' liat are dlcy doing 
licre in die torrid bear, whore fevers dwj' gencraHy shim? 
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Others come out of’the fares! canytng a kind ol hockey* 
stick and a flat wooden planer^ with a little gouid hanging 
jxom theiT car hy a string* Then they crouch in tie shaJIowst 
feel aboni along the stones with deft fingers, search their flat 
hands with a rapid glance and throw most of the dross back, 
but what they collect on the platter ^teos ia the sun. When 
the day’s work is over, they pour their takings into the gtTurd 
and carry it to the overseer, who weighs it tip with little 
European scales. 

By the deep erosion of the ofverlying basalt, the gnetssic 
strata below have beCD so denuded that whole tracts are 
covered wiili gravel and flakes of quartz. That they contained 
gold Was already known in ancient times, and the fate of the 
country has been determined by the search for goid and 
slaves. In many other placs, the god of the subterranean 
lires, before heaving up the earth, mhed gold with it, and 
as it on he easily seen and washed oiu of the rivers, the 
princes of the cotmtiy have worked it since ptehittoric tunes. 
Once it was even bdieved that the land of Ophir lay here. 
At present, the annual revenue is said to amount to 
hut when have absolute rulers ever given accurate accounts 
of tlteir revenues? And the Emperor stiaighrway offidally 
keeps iialf as a tax. 

It is collected in quills, made into rings and stamped, then 
sold. What is brought into tbecouniiy in cstchange? Macbineiy 
and anru. Who profits by them? ITie natives, cow'Cring for 
ten hours in the river wasiiing the gold from the volcanic 
debris for the kings, are slaves—GaUa—who get neiilisr salt 
nor silver, neither necklaces nor cows for it. Fat away from 
th«»nij whoe the glandular seaedon of the dvet cats is uans- 
fonned into the perfumes of Addis-Ababa, under the lighD of 
a richly carpeted room, the gold gfimns on the neck of some 
lady whose Byzantine eyes are hungry for the iG^fts of ti£^ 
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or )[ has been mecamotphosed Lnio a smart, weU-spning 
EngUali i»r in ihe depths of wbtcb a ring-bededeed Ras 
ncUnes, brooding nev desires and new revenge. 

Just os be brooded three thousand years ago. 


iV 

la diose days, the [ovdiest and most famous ptincess of 
Abysthiia adorned hetsdT wrib gold and jewels to ride to 
Jerusalem, wivre, it was said, that rdgtied a prince as haod- 
^iome and as famous as herself, whc»n she was impaiiHir 10 
greet in person. Actually, she ws the ruler of the land which 
later bore the splestdid name of Arabia Felix. Meicbtius had 
cotne from Palesune to Yemen to seek costly building stones 
and to take them, whatever didr price, to tbdr Jord, who 
was building a temple to the ^017 of his god, Jehovah. The 
mouth of thar king, they said, was oversowing with story 
and fable, but most of all with sot^ of iove^ and none eoutd 
say whether he knew mote of wisdom or of women. 

So the Queen of Sbeha journeyed to King Stdomtm, and 
eadi found favour in the other's ngbt; hut being a devn 
woman, she held him at iicst and refused cp lodge in his 
palajt When he began to pay court to her, she led the talk 
ints the domain of wisdom, and be must poorer spend whole 
evenings philosophizing with the lovely woman, from whom 
he desired entertainment of a very difetent kind, for Sohunon 
was a gentleman. When at last (be day of her departure 
approached, and the caravan of the guest was laden with 
tndy Jewish htvishnes by the king, she bccatne aware of the 
growing restlessness of ho host who, for all bit wisdom, now 
fkt very foolish and she loosed the idns of her decorum, for, 
with feminine logic, ihe argued that she could, after all, leave 
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the tiwt day* So she plucked up courage and io!d die king 
that she would spend her lusi nighf in bis p s l^c e If In would 
sn'car not to molest her, while slw, fot her port, would promise 
to lay hands on nothing that was hia* l^ing Solomon in his 
wisdom grasped die double meaning in iiet words, but just 
to make sure, suntmoneti iua cook and told him to spice tlie 
tatcwell meal as he had never done before- 

Then tlie Queen saw that her host liad understood her, 
and when a! last site was done with him under hU roof, 
spices and wke had done their wwk bo weU that she only 
iweded to say to iiim; 

“I wdll rrleasc you from your vow, O King, if you will 
give me ta 

Tlw courteous king fulfilled her visit in every way- Her 
departure was postponed. Now he was more iJian ever 
reluctant to let her go and she seems to have pul no difiiciil- 
des in his way. But when she was with child, and, ^ the 
months passed, her state became obvious to the whole court, 
she decided to depart, and with the Song of Solomon be 
seems tlien to have sur^ hii swomsong. It was time 
for her to go, for on the way she gave birth to a son, whom 
she called Mcnilck Ibm Hakim, that is, die Son of Wisdom, 
and he was very liandsome. 

When he had come to the throne, rbc youth visited his 
father in Jerusalem, was recdvsd with great rejoidng and 
sent away with great ^ts from all the twelve tribes of fsract, 
with warriors and priests, who were to give the Abyssinians 
ifaorou^t (ostructiot) tn the Jewbit religion. But hardly was 
[Kenilek gone when tUsmay fell upon Solomon: die Ark of 
the Covenant, the tables of stone on which Moses had written 
down the ooitimandmcrus of ilw Lord, the most holy pos¬ 
session of the Jews, had gonel Later, Mentlek dedaRd that 
Elis priests had stolen it without his knowledge, but any king 
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would my so in sud> a situaiQOTi. That ts what prfeSQ and 
minsters 4ic for. One thing is oertain, diat his father, in hi* 
wisdom, swore the High Priest to tecrecy and punued the 
caravan himself, but it liad vanished. As so often happened 
in those times, angels had protected the robbers, wlio made 
their escape by passages under the Red Sea to their royal 
fortress. But Solomon had the tables copied by a good forger^ 
and nooe of die Jews ever Imew that from that time on, die 
Ark that they worshipped was a fake. 

So busily have Arab and tabbinica! legends spun their 
enigmas round the hgute of the Queen of Sheba as Biltis 
and Sibyl that she even had to prophciy ilte emss of Chiiii. 
To thb very day, die Abyssinians cUng to this legoid, and 
iiavc pamted it a himdtedfold on the walls of their churches. 
To-day thay have it printed in Paris or London and dis¬ 
tribute it broadcast over die country, and die lovers He litst 
in tw‘o, and then in one somewhat modem beit But die Song 
of Solomon is obviously too gallant to have been addressed 
to the mother of their lace; they declare that be laid it in 
die tap of one of Pliaraoh’s daughters, and strove in vatu to 
forbid their young women and priests to read it, since they 
read it logetber. 

In this amorous fashion, a dynasty was founded which, 
in historic dmes, from Boo a.c. to k-D- Boo tofed longer dum 
any other on the Malitrrraneaa. No w'onder dmt a clever 
prince, seeking in our own dnu to establish liinudf as ruler 
of this land, proclaimed hi* descent (rom this royal house 
of .Solomon, and took the name of Menilek. 

What has happened since at this edge of Africa is only 
lo be uudersto^ dirough the mulling of the races and 
cultures which approached Abyssinia over the Red Sea and 
dirough the Nubian desert: die Abyssinians know that, 
and imve diemselves called their country Kabesh, that ii, 
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the muttiuie. Every stare rn Europe miglit beat tJie name of 
llabestu 

For the conquerbg antT trading peoples of aniitjuity were 
always drawn to the land which coutained gold, ivoiy, and 
slaves. Which races supplanted which, how far the Harnidc 
peoples pushed the S^'tic sou thwaids—such things are 
uncertain, and are merely a parloui-game for professors. The 
Ethiopiana seem only once to have Invaded a foreign dviliza- 
Qon when, ahoui 730 b-C., ih^ conquered bringing 

back widi them iater many ^ypdan gods and customs. Hie 
Greeks, who called this country and its neigiibour Kush by 
the general name of Ethiopia—the name it again bears 10-diy 
—became mixed with Jewiali and Arab elements: .Ajcum, die 
remains of which were recently excavated in the north of 
Abyssinia, for a long time ruled Arabia too. To ctTrapleie 
the confuflon of cidiuics, a Jewiab-Arah king about A4J.3Q0 
called hitttsclf "Son of Ares:" this sdon of the Greek gods 
was the first to be baptiied, obviously in expiadoii. Thus the 
Son of Arcs wore the Icgcodaiy three rings on lus finger before 
the legend came into being. For the Abysdnians became 
Cbdsdans long before most of the white peoples, and the 
curious fist tliat these brtrwn races possess to-day a Christian 
oilt fifteen centuries old provides a unique opportunity 
for inquiiing how far they have reached a higher stage 
of moi^ development than thdr heathen and Mohanunediin 
ndghbours. 

Beset on both udes, the young Ghiistuntiy wavered. When 
the Abyssinian Gtrisdans threatened Mecca, tb^ were te- 
pulsed b the very year of Mobatnmed's birtb: soon after, they 
liad to withdraw from Muihero Arabia on account of small¬ 
pox, one of the few cases In lustory in which a pesdl^oe 
has involved woiid-wide politiral consequences. At that pobt 
the struggle between the two teligions began. Meanwhile, in 
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this Gt«ek-Aral>>Chnsd2n clioru% the Jews raised their voice^ 
and endeavoured &oin the sixieenih century on (o re^tab- 
lish thdr religion in Abyssinia, tong alter the Greek Ethiopians 
ate believed lo iiave onbia^ the Jewish feith. This was 
carried out not by inisdonaries, but by die inHuence of 
nomads ttansmiidng thdr customs to odier nomads. Wiiiie 
they called themseva “fetlasiia," that b *‘the laisundccstood," 
the Jews grew strong. 

In the ninth century history took an ironk turn, lor which 
doctimentary evidence again exists. A Jewish princess in 
Abyssinta d/m-e out the dynasty descended tiom Solomon, 
wldcb had later become Qiristtan, and, under ibe name of 
Queen Judidt, mode herself mkmss of the north. Not for 
lour iiundied years, dll about did a Gmsdstn prince 
of the soud), who traced his descent from Menilek and Solo¬ 
mon, succeed in contjueiing the descendants of Judith, and 
the new kin g draped his lust of power and his fealousies with 
and'Seroiiic speeches, just as if he liad lived seven hundred 
years later. 

In bestowing upon themselves the citJe of Aidipriesr, diese 
Chiisdxn kii^ made dicmsetves no whit better than Judith. 
The kaleidoscope of thdr history, in the next few centuries, 
turns in bewildering pictures, Cowjumed queens were hacked 
in [Koces and thrown to the dogs, and after their death the 
monks walked in public procession; there were ebaste-hving 
clerics who compensated ^emsel^ira with wine and roast meai, 
invaded heathen chiefs, feasted with them, and then liad their 
hosts slaughtered by tlieijc slaves, and all these were Ottisdans, 
proud of die if faith, who boasted of being the oldest sect. 
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At Abyssirua was believed to be the land of Paradise, 
and even Josephus aeknoa’ledged the Nile to be one of the 
two Biblical rivers. But sinoc^ after iJie Fall^ gold and power 
becante men's chief motives, lire nanum came Jiitber seeking 
gold and slaves ; the land bad no defence save mountains and 
tatiu Wbik in tbe plains of the Soudan, princes and dynasties, 
in tfie course of tjie ages, succumbed again and again to foreign 
marauders, the iand of Tnountain fastnesses, tike Switzerland, 
held all ai bay: here tlic rain swept away roads and armies, 
for the laud, save at one point, fails steeply even to the Red 
Sea, where, since prdiistoHc times, die commerce of die world 
lias streamed past, Ibus, of all die empires which crossed 
Africa from 10^ to 15*' N, lat., only one has remained, die 
Country of die Blue Nile, a oatiiral fortress. 

From die andeni Egyptians to die tiarkis of to-day, men 
came here seekbig incense and ivory, gold and slaves: 
Abysrinian ivory goes back in Egypt even to prrsliistoric 
(imesr in die train of tbe merchants, three reli^ons and four 
or hve different civilizations spread li ght and chaos through 
these steep and narrow mouniam valleys. But if diey tried 
to conquer the country, moiuiuins, precipices and rivers, 
men and rain united to expel the tntrudets. Yet die same 
dements split ibis empire up into $0 many separate lands 
that no one has ever been able to rule it as a whole: die princes 
are popetually at war with each other, and compel evety 
man to be a soldier. If no one could conquer this strange 
empire from the outside, no one could govern It withm: 
disunited and impregnable, enctrded lay desire and oiriosky, 
the natural fortress rises like a humped shoulder at die edge 
of die continent, courted by the w^hlte powers wliich govern 
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ils neighbours, for it conceals vtihin it the sources of ilie 
niysterious river wliidi yet, as we shall «e later, i$ innocent 
of all (he legend woven routtj it. 

Historical documents, stretching bad thousands of yeus^ 
tell of all die conquering strangets who w'ere driven out of 
Abyssinia, from die old^t reports on papynts of ^yptiaii 
journeys and landings on the Red Sea to the stone owlets 
recording the treaties of the Queen of Sheba, from die 
obeliiics of the Ethiopians, which vote latsed a thousand 
years befoie Oirist by methods we cannot even imagine, to 
HeiDdQtus, who telk in a Dible of the treOHires of Abyssinia, 
Here Roman emperors caught dephoim 10 peribnn for the 
amusement of the people, and Byrandne empciois bartered 
w'Oithlesa tilings for gpld. 

In andent hiuoty, one white people after the other pote^ 
traied into those inaccessible and pathless legjioits, yet none 
remained, and native princes have ruled with lianJiy an 
exception from Sulomtm'i day to our own. 

Even bter, ilic great sca-faring peoples only stioceeded tn 
establisliing trade l^ra, Venice drove the Arabs from the Red 
Sea coast, so that they had once more to cany the gold and 
ivory of Abyssinia through the desert on camels. The only 
memorial leli behind by dus stror^esi sei-power of iii time 
were the bad pictures of 4 m adventurer who was hailed here 
as a second Titian because lie came from Venice: even to-dav, 
the traveller is struck by ilw Italian style of thdi cnide sacred 
pictures. 

Once, in distress:, an Abyssinian Negus, Emperar, and 
Archpriest, recalled his Christian descent anti called on the 
Pope for help against the idideU: the Pope confined himself 
to a fine I-arin letter, which nobody in Abv'ssinia could read, 
and gave the pious Moon a churdi tn Rome which, eight 
centuries later, is still i•ailed San Stefano dei MorL Later, 
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Abyssioiso pUgtims m JertiisaJon heard tbar ihc JnighdtsE 
Chtistian of the time was ihe King of Portugal, but when 
the giiitering embassy reached his court, he aimed his back 
on the not trusting their Christiawty. So deep 

was the darkness hi whitdi the AbyssUnans lived duoe mn- 
ruries after tlieir entry into Ftoaie. 

Not untiJ the nett century did the OuiatUn brothers 
onhiacci and he who was powerful promise help to the 
oppressed. In the meantime, the Porniguese had heard that 
in that dubious Moorish land there were not only ivoty and 
slaves to be had for nothing, bur hearsay told that the earth 
iDclf consisted of two parts of gold to one of sofl, and though 
the king thought that must ^ an earnggeration, he lipped 
perhaps for one part of gold to two of soiL At first, the 
Portuguese harl to pay tfcariy for their adventurer When 
they ^vanoed from the Red Sea to help the kuig 
dw Arabs, who lad spread over half AbyssinEa from Egypt, 
convertiDg it to Isloni by force, one of thdr nobJot knights, 
the son of Vasco da Gama, was not only captured and tor¬ 
tured, but bis victorious enemy beheaded him afterwards with 
hh own luinds. The conqueted Christians were castrated to 
a man. This bapfcncd in 1541- Centuries were to pass before 
die literal revenge—member for member—was taken. Two 
ycOTE later, the Portuguese were victorious and restored the 
Abyssinian king - How was King QaudJus to show Jus 
gratitude now? 

By vniy of dumks, he decided to have Inmself En^tmed in 
a slightly difietem form by adopting die Catholic titual, and 
thus conjured'Up fresh struggles. Portuguese sciendsts and 
mnehants remained in the country. The procedure of fonuct 
kings had been ne\'er to let an ambassador go, but to pay 
him in women and treasure for advice of priceless value, and 
in the most graceful way, to hold litm prisoner. Then, 
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norih of Lake Tana, tiie Portugese hui^t the fortresi and 
dty of Condar, 'wtth Fiti^ rount} urwen and frotming valU 
like those in Toledo, vhkh m tbe only bit of £iropei, out¬ 
side of the modem capital, to stand out froiD the aegroid 
* aidtiteciuie of the empiit. 

But it seemed the incvitahle fate of tliis wild mountain land 
to be imt by religious warfan, %'hose stonos tote as m urh 
away from die natural fortiess aa the rain and the Nile. Boman 
jeuits, sent out by the Fo])^ went restlessly about the land 
in quest of ponsrer. On the conhnes of tlx flirtttian world, 
among half-negroes, the struggle for the icaduRg of Ciiist 
began 3 t the same time and with die same passion as in 
Europe. Wlien ilie Muhaminedai] menai'j* luirf disappeared, 
the Christians dedded to fall upon cacli other, 'Why did 
these Arab-/cw'idi diiei^ whose diuiches were Jiuts, and 
whose religious cermtioiiies were dtuins a nd shrieks, batter 
eadt odiers' Iieads in? 

Jesus was anointed by the Holy Ghost, hut he did not 
need iiim, Wroi^ cried the amagonlats, Jds dual nature wai 
iinsi made one by this anoimmeiu. Wrong again, oied yet 
ollieis, he could only fulh! the ftedempdon through die Holy 
GhosL At times all three sects united in the cry dw 

Jews I’* Then tliey i^iiin fdJ and in the very year idjo^ 
in wliicli Gustavus Adolphus, Wallenstein, and Tilly were- 
driving Ctuisnans befoit their guns, each in the dduston tliat 
he possessed dw true Christ, ^pde and Catholic priests in 
Abyssinia were setting loose their docks on eacli odier widi 
swond and lance for the inieipreiation of the same docedne. 

In these sectarian disputes the empire fell apart, just like 
the German Empire at the same rime^ The heathen GaJb, 
a mired race of negroes, llamites and Arabs, invaded the 
country ftont the sottlh, the capital shifted about petpetuaily 
in rebelhoiis and dynastic eh^ges, the Negus in Condar 
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became a sbsdow, e^eiy prince rtiled «ith his own mailed 
firt, if not widi his own Iwad. Two centuries of anarehy 
were brougJit to an end in 1850 by an adventurer, Kasa, 
who began as a bandit chief, like the Homeric heroes and 
modem diciatois, and who, <0 provide for aU condngendcs, 
took the title of Negus Negesd, or King ol Kings, and at 
the same amc (he name of Tlwodonis. 

Ttiis Cfiristbn Archpriest, who Ixsan by trading in kowo, 
the remedy for tapeworm, then rose as rapidly from robber 
chief to emperor as NapoLwn from lieutenant to emperor, 
also recalls certam phenometia of our rime in iliai he lost 
his head in gaining power, settled down to be a monster, 
killed all w'ho stood in bis way, and Imally forced liie Patriarch 
to consecrate him at the revolvei^s poiiiL 'Hie death of Lis 
second wife plunged liim into gloom, and as liis tliird was 
merely the daughter of a powerful pritice^ lie coDSoled him¬ 
self with a beautilot Galb woman* As botii ilie slender women 
had to accompany Jiim on ah his campaigns, tlicir tents stood 
at equal distances on each side of llw scarlet impenal tent, 
but on the match, fust to make sure, die risals rode Iwlf ait 

hour apart- 

Tlic only Eutopeans whom Theodoros acknowledged woe 
the because lie wonted tlicir Iielp against the Egyptians. 

Mis friendship for two Englisluneii was so mtense diat, to 
avenge dicir death in one of his baaks, lie Iwd liuntfretU of 
prisoners beheaded. But as the Irish hunter and the Scottish 
consul wete, alter all, dead, lie could see tmly one figure in 
England wonliy of 1“™, namely, tlte Queen. For site had 
just become a widow, and would assuredly be glad to strengthen 
her power over a number of dark races by a uniort wiili the 
most powerful emperor in Africa. In iSda, without iurtlicr 
ado, he sent her an oiler ol maniac. ^ ^ 

Xhe incredible iiappencd; the letter remained unanswered. 
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Ii was iaanlJy to be expeatd tkxt the migilidest of em|>eraB 
WK going TO suffer the affront The 'ww beside hknseff, 
and Itad die Engtish ambaasador, Cameroa^ cast into prison 
and ciiaincd to a common crimtnal Now^ for the litst time, 
a great white power took the iicid ispinst Abyssinia: 
the EngUd) punitive etpedidon advanced, besieged tbe King 
of Kings in his fort, and demanded tbe nslease of the prisonen. 
But tliCT the adventurer recalled hU bold beginnings. He shot 
htmself, and by dns resolute gesture woo the reflect of 
posterity for character, for at least he knew how to 
pay up. 


\T 

It was the mouniaint which made tbe Ab yssini a n s wamors; 
for thousands of years, the rain has interrupted evciy war. In 
Abyssinia, Iiate can only flourish from October to May. Wtdi 
die help of these two dements, this half sav^ mountatn 
people even made a successful STtmd i^ainst die second latest 
icchnitjtie of wsrfate: in the seventies and nineties, they 
inflicted a cimtung de£*at on rwo peoples etjuipped widi 
modem arins—£fst Egypt, three dtnes, then Italy—driving 
them from die country. When, in 1^5* Soudan was in 
the hands of tJic Malidi, Egypi fully occupied, and Abyssinia 
dueaiened by the Mahdi’s folJowss, it was easy for Italy to 
asinime die role of protector of the country wid) the object 
of securing, at dte last mttmail, a predou* lump of the great 
black cake. The embroilmmts of the great powen even tlaai 
to be d rridjn g the fate of Abyssinia: no one believed 
it could hold out. 

But when the last Emperor bad fallen on the fitmticT 
fighting gainst the blaJidi, one of hi* most powerful vassab 
liad ptoeJaitned himseir Emficror, and as he had, at that 
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moment, good reason to dread rlw power of the Malidists, 
he pitferred to cede to Italy a certain amount of tmtoty 
with a gcneml ptoiectoiaie. Tliis remarkable man had I^ed 
from the white tribes that it is the proper thiiy to have a 
ooblt Lhi^ attested hy the competmt auihonDcs, and 
hrac look Ike o«ne of MotTc* n. a Ike blood tooenta 
of the fii5t Menilek who, three thousand years bdoie, had 
like Euphorion, mlierited the beauty of the Arab Helen with 

liie wisdom of the Jcwislt Faust. _ 

This second Menilek was, *t is true, rather cunning than 
wise, and though he was handsome, all the same there was 
something of the lion about him. Neither Semitic nor negro 
features disiinguish him in his bloodnesa Irora a nordic 
ajidj if tbt big lo’^^cr Up Qti poitrtuiA ii covetedj he 
looks like some fohuat Scandinavian ’whose eye$ mjgijt hin^e 
b«n gtey-blue. less cruel, more rostic, more sensible d™ 
hLs countiymen and peers, thoug^itful and tiumorous, Jus 
manners have Uttle in common with those of his predecessuiv 
His hands mid handwriting were equally beaunful, so far as 

die Amharfc letters can be judged. 

In his youth, as tlie son of a migfity prince, lie liad sought 
10 Irg jitmB te himself in evety possible way. Having, at the 
age of forty-five, taken the irins of power into his hands, 
he made his ris-ai his friend by pving him his daughter to 
wife, and turned for support to the priests, about whom he 
had no illusions- As the Negus is master of all the possessions 
of ilia subjects, a kind of revened cominiimsm, ^ !« die 
p fini-** go on sibraMng as tliey liked, altered noiliing a* die 
head of the state, and vety Uttle below, and drew his inno- 
varions rather from his inborn common sense than from die 
imiBtion of the whites, from whom he adopted little except 
■he army. He roloiited no prisons because *T will not have 
criminals fed at tile expense of honest men, quickly forgotten 
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and ncv«f s«en/' He had the less serious oSoulm Hogged, 
the more seiious mutilated on the face or die genitals, so tint 
they should go about as a scandal and a warning. In his new 
capital, Addis-Aboba, be would oTien, on a Sunday, enimam 
three or four thousand of his lubjects, m^dy snldiem, dis¬ 
tributing among diem len thousand loaves, five hundred 
gallons of mead and two htindrtd oxen. 

Like all barbarians, and moat white men, nothing impressed 
him so much as ibe achievements of technical sientx, but 
he regarded them with the mnocenoe of i diUd and a soldiet. 
When be was «hown the model of a modem bridge, he refused 
to bdieve dist it would stand firm, and proved hlmsdf righr 
by breaking the model widi IiJs tUt; a second, mote solidly 
cemstiucted, convinced him because he could not break it. 
He was the diat to Have gold coins miuTcd with the effigy 
of the Empeiur, oiling the tnindng machine with his own 
hands: wHot the first coins fed out, he wrapped them up tn 
his han fhf****d^'**f ™d took them home to tiis wife. He trusted 
his telescope moee liian his spies; Jiaving been warned gainst 
assassins, he mounted his tower, seaicHcd the streets and 
squatest with his glass, and came down reassured. Wl>ea the 
effect of the explosion of mines 1^ electricity was demon- 
stiaied lo him with puppets, he broke out indi^tantfy: 
"That IS the way you want to make war? Wliat is the use 
of a man being bi^*e if a coward can destroy ihouamda at 
a difitfitice by pressing a button!" With this apleodid dash 
of vision, a b^d Afitcan warrior reduced to absurdity the 
white dieory of fterobm. 

The decisive «t of his life perhaps due to a mlftake, 
for wlien he concluded the Italian conveniiim he seems to 
have overestimated the power of diat state, and to have known 
too little about its greater rivals in Africa. It may be that he 
only made use of Italy in order to gain security and time to 
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am. hi any c*w, he declared himself free to negotiate with 
other white powers, *ina: in die convention he had only 
aKpiessed bis “right" to use Italy in liis dealings them- 
The Italians, on tlie other hand, ajgucd that he was "^nd" 
by the esmvenrion to use Italy as a channel for communicauon. 
Since a mere "fight" would he pure nonsense in this case, 
it may be tnfetted that the whole thing was a trick by whicli 
he was trying to evade the treaq-. HLs amiy was ready, the 
danger from the Malidi past, the natmal fasmess, with the 
mountains and the tam, as impregnable as when the volcanoes 
were created. Thus iie coxdd venture on a duel with Italy 
and his victory was decisive. Now vengeance was ci(act<d 
for that batik of three and i half cenuiries before; in good 
old fashion the arisdan Emperor of Abyssinia had a large 
number of hrs Christian enemies castrated. 

But it was noi dial outi^ that made the cabineta of Europe 
trembk; a nuEister never tlunts of die fate of his soldiers, 
otherwiK he would stop mating war- He ihints in lerms of 
coutitrifs whose inJiabitants are not preset to his mind, a 
lack of imaginarion which has cost the lives of millions of 
men who showed far more imagjtiadon, since they believed 
in the ideals held up ro them, for which it was a duty and an 
honour to die. 

After the Battle of Adua, in iS^tS, die most far-seeing 
Europeans were gloomy, A great white power iiad suffered 
a crushing defeat ax the hands of a coffec-brown tribe, Did 
that mean the rise of the ailoured people, the revolt of tlw 
blank soul? Had it been stiown once for all that Ahy^n» 
■was by nature proof against conijuest, like Russia? And liad 
the source of the Nile, on who« possession the fate of two 
great countries depended, lor ever slipped out of European 
hands? 'i'he Maiidists, tJiough weakening, snU dominausd 
Soudan, and die legendary "key to the Nile,” stories of which 
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cUtulated through an ignorant world, could decide who was 
to be master diete and tn Egypt, nie victor of Adua, how¬ 
ever, impressed his white coljeagues by dcmirtdiiig from 
conquered Italy, wlien peace was concluded, ndlher more nor 
less than &i$inaick after Sadova, namely, recognition. 

Menilek, die strongest AiHcan of modem rimes, w-as det* 
troyed by a woman, Taitu means 'Hire Mote in the Suth 
beam," in reality, she wvs a designing woman, wbo, to the 
then Prince Me^ck, married her fild) husband: siender and 
fragile, she Ina nothh^ in common with the pictures of tile 
fat old woman whose features spread all o-vxr Europe as bm, 
Ir was her whim skin which li^ made her so much desired. 
As he remained dtUdUss, and appdtttttJ Ida daughter's ion 
to be his heir, while she had lixod on her brother at Em¬ 
peror, hoping to retam some share of power, site retotted 
to a method much in fiivour among the nohI« of Abyssinia r 
she gave liim poison; it did not hill him, although be was well 
on in tIw sutrics. His mind clouded, liis body paralysed in 
turns, the raiserahic man, in lurid mumoiw, grasped wliat was 
going on nnfi once more appointed lus Jieir. 

Court intiipiies darkened hti shadowy end. When Menilek 
died in 191^, in his seventieth year, k had united his empire 
after *0 anarchy lasting more than ■ century, and made one 
whole out of seven kingdoms and widespread colonies. 


Vll 

Two travellers are wendmg ihdr way through the mountain 
gotge by llw side of a lialf-dry river. Tile big man in ftont 
is the Apostle Peter, just as he stands on the mosaics of 
Ravennu, tlie bronzed face /tamed m long brown hair and 
a short black beard, with black, liquid eyes, and 1 headdrea 
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without shape or colour: in Ins hands he bears before him 
a gitat naked sword with a cfoas on the hilt, ^ as the 
Crusadets used to carry. Behind him, his slave, in hU loose 
gity gaitnent, bare-legged, wiihoui hat or shoes, is ^ ^wed 
by the weight of the burden he cairies that his face is hidden. 
Thus the real Abys»nian, far from the capital, joumeys 
ihroi^ his mcmnouiis, sometimes by mule, often on fooiv 
in the year of Our Lord i^jc^ though it might be 1130. 

In the imciioT, it » impossible to distmguish (he types, 
which on the coast ^ow more definitely Arab, in the south 
more definiidy negroid features. Here a pi^onu^dy 
Hamidc stock has been modified by ovHsrwhelming mixniie. 
and darkened by blood and tiic sun, and it seems aUn^t 
symbolic that nearly alt the tribes have a yellow <™jiJiictiva 
and yellow half-moons to their naik An unexplained pecu¬ 
liarity is that they are nearly all kft-handed, cany tlicir 
weapons and use ihcir impletnenB wtih thdr left hands, and 
moimi their homes on ihe off-side, while the only thing that 
orientals regard as an exception, as sometliing sacred, 
namely, money, they tender with the right hand. 

The nobles look like the apostles. There sits St. Mark in 
awhile cloak, wiili right-fitdng trousers and sleeves, hU sword 
3t his sidei absolutely Byiandne in Ws woviai chair, with 
staves wasl^g his feet. Others, in their day huts, don gaudy, 
riclily-cmbiotdeied cloaks to meet their guests, while their 
bearing, their featuits, their bronred skin and splendid colours 
make them look as if they bad stepped oat of a group by 
Tmtoretto. This, aid their dark eyes, their silence and seeking 
and the weapons they never Jay aside, give them the dramaim 
mien of prophets. The greatest of all, called Ras, with tl^ 
silken doak fastened only at the top by a nairrowband fitting 
densely to the neck, would look like Titian portraits if thdr 
Ups were thinner! behind them, there gleams in the gloom 
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A shitid^ a siiart v^^urd md a tanjcci In stature and colour 
tjjcy generally look healthy, and they live long in tl« pure 
mountain ait. 

Reserve seentA to enfold the up'per-claas womett with titdr 
iilmond eyes; they seldom go out, and only at hom^ wdrers 
they are generally aJiowed to sit with the men, can the sldtl 
of their hairdressing be seen: this u their chirf occupation, 
though their Iiair looks short, as jt is deftly woven tnio many 
t^t plaits, while the Italf-open Itair of.the men looks longer.' 
The butler which both sexes rub into their hair smells nuidd, 
but the women are so proud of diaif liandiwori tfaai they 
sleep at night with tbeir head on a bJocIt of wood for fear 
of disarranging it. Like the savage tribes in Paris they pluck 
out thdr eyebrows, and paint arehn! ones in brown: further, 
tliett [ids are printed blade, thdr bands and feet red or brown. 

Abyssinia is a tbeociacy, and as such has no real religious 
fedii^: everything tua petrified ralo rites, in this apadietic 
MkltiLe Ages without mystidsm, which b sunk in supeistirion 
and mined by trade. According m ihe acooiinis of rite most ob* 
servant ttavelleta, the line of motaltty risa from the Christians 
through the Mohzniniedans to the Jews and the heathens. 

With Hawing black or giey beards, gi^tic white turbans, 
and shoes turned up at the toes, with a moss of bone or meiri 
dangling on thdr breasts, priests and monks wander tlirough 
the country by hundreds of thousands. Many »y miJIjnfia- 
The upper ranks are men of learning, and Uke most of the 
Cc^n, have some knowledge of the world; they refuse to 
he endeed out of their cloud of wisdom, and threaten w^itb the 
death penalty the tratuUtton of the Bible from old Eiliiopian 
into living Amharic. By excomimuikarion and other 
psydiological metliiods, tliey Itave got possession of large tracts 
of land, which duty farm out or liave tilled by slaves^ they tend 
money and hire out service, and in other ways live, like the 
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medieval litsliojw, on dw»r influence over the chiefe. Hw^ch- 
bishop, whose pile is *'Pope of tlie Ct^ts and Abj'ssiiiiaii^ 
and who is ekewd by the ceniial Coptic synod in Alesandria, 
must be a Jayman of a low class. He is then carefully educated, 
solemidy consecnaed and sent out, but may never sgam leave 
Abyssitua. Tlie prisoner of the Vadcaii Iwd an easier life. 

TIh? mass of ilic priests bve hss diJiktilty in vdling tbeir 
wisdom feom the eyes of the people. They are completely 
uneducated, some cannot even read- Some man, too poor to 
Uve Ukc a lord, coo lazy to leant die use of amis, in las youili, 
by services rendered, by money or rcbtionship, has won the 
favour of a higher priest, who has made the sign of the ctosb 
tluee tiijies over him, breathed on liim, and thus mdained 
him priest, much as the German princes used to become 
regimental commondcis. Thus, for the rest of his Hfe, he 
is provided for: he musi be fed, for be can bless and pve 
absolution: Ite is despised and feared by alL Tlicsc lower orders 
of the clergy may marty, but only once: if ihcir wife dies, 
it b all over. If wliitc women, now dm they have the vote, 
were to set up diis ndc as law, divorce in favour of the 
women w<»dd become more dtSculL Idle and pomiless, their 
numbere swelled by the dethroned, die disinherired, or by 
political cdmiiials who find iiancutaiy in die cloisters, lerroriaed 
by menaces from wiiliin and without, monks and nuns live 
in sloth and love affairs and have forfdwd all rcspecL This 
legion of mendicant monks has no occupation save lofty 
with for^n missionaries on the dual nature of Jesus, 
and whether he was bpdzed once, twice, or dirice. 

WlxD the priest celebrates the divine office in the fine hi^ 
bmd church huts, as often as not wrapped in a sheepskiii, 
for they are always cold, holding die cross and rosary in 
bis huge peasant hsis, neither he not any man present must 
have looked at a woman for twenty-four hours, hut die African 
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iiDwIs of tlifi mm and women, the dm of ibe dmiru^ 

the bf?]ring of ibe and tfie lowing of the cows, recalls 
^tn otgf. If piety could be mcasunpd hy ihe nttmber of diutrh 
fesuvals^ dien the Abyssinian Copts wootd ha%'e no etiiiaJ for 
piecyi iwo tiurds of the days tn die year arc feast daySr every 
Wednesday and Sunday fast-di^ and, coimdering tlie geneniJ 
laziness, it La di£iculr to »y wfuu is citise and wltat effect- 
TIiih die majonty of die Abyssinians—there are no certain 
figora, four mfllicms of the ten ate add to he •"ptire”—itve 
proud lobcdofig to die aldcit Christian seci|. in a mentaJ twt« 
Jighii for inferior to the negroes on Lake Victoria, lo whom 
no faith md no dogma ever penetraietL Yet they Iiave nothing 
of die divine irniocence of the Dinta, vegemting in the stm, 
but only a spurious fatdt in God which gave them pride and 
deprived ihcin of frcedotii. 

The Mohammedans ^e mure induatrioust they are said 
to number only i few hundted thousands and live mostly In 
the northerly province of Hainar. Even though the fybnat 
they weave are not veij' good, they work hawT, and aJihougli 
they miituidastond the precepts of dieir hygienic tel^oiifc 
thej' at any mte keep tboiL As the hippopotamus u called 
the river hog, they do not eat it berause poric h proliibimd. 
Fot tbeif grrbt they iiave invenied or adopied~for it crisis 
on the middle White Nife too—a device whhdi evcii ihc 
Crusaders could noi match with tbm girdles; they sew 
them up with horsehair so that tliey shall enter marriage 
diftstc- JeaTuus husbands have mffoduced the same practice 
among their wives bi!fcktc going on a jowfvey^ It comes 
cheaper iKan tm'ing them gfuaided by eunuchs, who ate verv 
expensive here. 

As to the^z/fuid, the Jews, who, numbering about fifty 
thousand, represent to-day only about 4 half per rent of die 
total popularicm, rt cannot be definitely ascertained whctlier 
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(bey came with their religiofi a tbousatid years before Ghrisii 
Of only after the be^tuiing of the Clinstian era. The Jewish 
monotheisnii which then stood alone, early atliactett tlw Arab* 
and eomerted the princes. Nowadays they know no Hebrew, 
do not believe in the Messiah, and carry On no trade. More¬ 
over, in physique, they resemble ihe other Abyssinians in the 
Afri^ cast of mouth and nose, while on the other side of 
the Bed Sea, on the same latitude, they stand out clearly from 
(he Arabs. They are only distinguished bete by their conunon 
aftfi these* high moral standard, which is sdcnowledged 
in all Christian and Mohammedan aixoiintsr a German 
traveller even described them as the most useful inhabitants of 
the country. 

They art the best artisans in Abyssinia, the only smiths, 
the most in demand as builders, chemista, porters, and silver¬ 
smiths. Settled in dw neighbourhood of the capital and round 
about Lake Tana, they sometimes own land, but ate not rich 
and neither lend money nor hire out service. Tbdr cburcbcs 
are very like those of the Christians, but they keep secret 
iheir rites, emblems, and books, whidi are Amharic. They 
keep the rules of food and ablution and piiELly themselves 
after any contact with a non-Jew. They know nearly as bide 
of ihc Bible as tbc 

The influence of Jewish on Christian rites, ihougji the 
Christians came much later, seems to be as strong as ever, 
despite the great decrease in the numbers of the Jews. The 
Qtristians have adopted from them dreumdston for both 
sexes, keep the Sabbath holy as well as Sunday, and reckon 
their calendar from the be^tmii^ of the world; thdr priests 
dance round the Holy of Holies;, iltcy build their diuiches 
on the plan of Solomon's temple, prefer the Old Testament, 
believe in the return to Jerusalem, and say in greeting: "The 
Sabbath be with thee." 
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Tlic heathen Calla who^ fn the jounemth century, advancect 
from Mount £tgon in (he south on accotinr ol" the Jack of 
pasture, and are numerous co^ay alJ ovet the cotuiny both 
among chie6i and among slavts, ate dccotmted tlie beer 
soldiers with sword and bow and airow, but use no hreaims; 
they are splendid horsemen, and hence rue much used as 
metcenaria by the chie& in thdr mutuid wtux In cunmut 
to die Qiristians, (hey jut described as hard'Wtirfcjn^ ener- 
ge(ic, and tempenitt;, bur they have all the Qtnsdan enurity 
and vmdictiven«». It was (h^ perhaps who fitii Introduced 
rile nistuiR or castnuing the enemy and flanging rhe seveted 
organ as a trophy on their belt or on the dead inan^s door, 
If die wife Jives with the vioof widioui W dead fmiband 
being represented on the doorpon, the other women abuse 
her. The Golla ate su'd to praoise human sacrifice to their 
gods, tots being cast for the victim in rime of darth; at the 
source of rhe Nile, which tht^ fear, they sicrihee cow* and 
bulk They worship the sun, fire, and tires, and dwee great 
stones on the Blue Nile which fell from the sun, but their 
customs vmy from village to village, and when among 
them there appear vestiges of andent E^-pdan dviliration, 
widi in priesi'king and holy buU, there rises before the eyes 
a ponoiama of culttute such os only die Nile;, in the whole 
western worid, could produce. 


vm 

The narrowness of the gorges, the phenomenon of die tain, 
die siie of the country, vhkb is bigger than France and 
Italy put togedm, the difficulty of government bi a land 
nGnaoty to csicnhiarion and bound by no ancieni sense 
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of the community, like Switaerland, tlie warlike spirit wiiidi 
lump«4 industry, the crowd of priests, whom all shun, tlw 
absolutism of a central power perpetually assaulted by indi¬ 
viduals, all tltese factors would simply produce anarchy if the 
slaves were not there to form a foundatioiii 'i'hroujjh them, 
any airempt at sodal reform become* superfluous, ibe sodal 
quadem is solved in die simplest way, and if these people 
were not Chiisuans, th ere would be nothing against iti The 
conflict between power and faith is not greater, it is only 
more obvious than among tlte white races of Europe* 

It begins wi th the Most Christian Emperor, who, only thirty 
years ago, bad five hundred concubines, twenty of whom he 
kept in the immediate vidmty of his palace. The strange 
falUcy of all tltese tribes, that a ruler must have as many 
sons as possible, seems to play a determining part in this 
question. In old Arabia, where grace was blended with dignity, 
and not only in the Arabian Nigh is, a sultan's mistress tecdvcd. 
lavish gifts;. Tewlay the Christian Emperor regards such a 
positiem as so desirable that every wmcuhtrtt must bring 3 
great dowry with her, cattle and hotses, slaves and ftus, or, 
as wc sometimes read in the roarriage-contracts: "Twelve 
cats to kill the mice." She must, too, become Christian. But; 
3 S the Daiuial mother of the Emperor's son, she is better off 
than dte Empress, for the Icgidmate sons are generally cast 
into prison at the advent of a new ndei. This reladonslilp is 
much dearer in the Koran, white above both stands the 
heailien negro, who uses women as units of labour, and would 
not even understand the diffeience between leghinmte and 
illegitimate dtUdren, the must immoral idea that the wiiite 
races have produced. 

Tile new Emperor, who was crowned in ipjo, is more 
modem then he will admit, although he rule* quite after the 
manner of a Caliph. A single railway crosses the country, 
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a single tckpliDne Une ente» liie capital, and t>eside Lake 
Tana, posts of a telegnpti line which t™ destroyed lie 
pFone,. Though the Eoiperor dines off gold pf at**, the hotnes 
ot his three towns are mostly of stnw. He summons hb two 
*'dtiinibeTs,’' bur thejr funcnon ia to nod tbdr heads. And yet 
iie was shrewd enougJi to marry one of Iiis pttsm to a nladve 
of a Japanese ooiton'king when be gntnied large conocmions 
TO Japan in 193.3. 

When die Emperor gives one of bis numerous feasts to 
keep hh hodyguard in good iiumouTp the whole spectade 
is operatic: he and his court are separated by huge cumins 
from dtc great hnll in wldcJi two tbcFUiand soldiers a« 
feasting. In front of ilie cunabi Lt a scene from the Middle 
Ages, with kneeling courtiers, and a sovereign eaiir^ 
drinking, tbieniog to the minsirel, governing at the some 
tune. Rebind the curtain, the people squat at low tabla, 
with much noise and smacking of h'pay to music usustly 
consisdiig of trumpets and drunti; among them hundreds of 
slaves carry about whole sheep and htomdim of oxen, from 
whkli the guests hack pieces with tl»eir knives, and basins 
of water and towels for them to wash tbdr graa^ hngen. 
Mead u brott^r in in batrab and beer In great vats, from 
which other slaves fill and circulaie beakers and drinking 
boms. When at last the curtain rise^ all the assembled fall 
dat ofl the ground befoR the Doperor. In a rin^e day, 
(he loyal sentiments of aA many at thirty thousand subjects 
iiave thus hem fortthed. 

The most worried man m Abyisinu if the Master of Cete- 
monies, for thousands of high officials ate hdd in suspense 
by the award of rank and tuden. How far the Emperor’i chest 
may be baRd, on (he oilier fund how slion the robe of 1 
dignitary may be, how many drums and trumpets a funettonary 
may lijvc to pitcede him in the street, that U, flow loud Iw 
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msy tnske hi^ tuunic^ and bow much soTtCf that of dit minor 
officials must bCt who may wear trouseni like the Emperor s 
and who rhose like the ministew*^ who may arty a certain 
piece of metaJ on hi* swoid-hili^ wiijch favouritw may use 
colours fot ihdr cloaks and sunshades, these are ilte 
problem* whidi preoccupy the upper classes. Here is the 
source of power, for such tokens of honour are the outward 
and visible sign of aJJ the joys of life. 

In this pyramid, as in all pyramids, one stone bears on the 
others, and a* the apeit i* a single emperor, and the base 
millions of staves, the goal of all ambition is to reach the 
highest of the intervening courses, And even when the 
Emperor, at the apex, strives for justice, he cannot survey 
lit* country, the inoimtains stand higher than the pynmid, 
and the depredations of the mighty in the lowms and vill^ 
of the highland valley®, on the rivers and on the pastures, 
and the medieval methods used by chiefs:, nobles, and priests 
to feed on the subject*—such dung* have never been 
ihoitnighly iavesdgai^ by a white roan- As the pay of the 
functionaries and officers is non-existent or derisory, they 
prey on the people, whom they despise as the people despise 
a poor officer or priest- It is told of a dying Ras that his last 
order was: "Bury roe with one ami out of the grave, so that 
1 tuny still coiled taxes." 

Who could feel any inducement to work in a land where 
nobody can save unless he b in government employmau? 
Since everything, as in Faust, belongs to the Emperor, rinoe 
lie tmly b^owi land on his hivouriies in onier to extort 
high taxes from them, which can ottly be wrung from the 
poorly rithud land by rahbeiy and slave-dcaliog^ in (be 
end no rich man vmrks; only die Mubammedan meTchaoi% 
who are more cunning than (he Qitisrians, make a profit 
on the goods wliich (he Emperor exports* ivory, coffire, 
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hides, to the value of thirty milJkm dotliuv, not cauntntg 
the gold 

T}ie coin t^iiich is known end cuircrit everyv'here, how¬ 
ever, b not of gold; it is a huge silver dollar hearing the 
edigy of a distant pTincess, of whose life not even a legend 
Jtas penetrated to Abyssinia. A hundred atd hfiy years 
the Maria Theresa dollar was introduced into the country by 
the traders of the Austrian Levant, and has been minted ever 
since. Yet those wlio krtov tite oounuy make it dirty befora 
tendering: it, for if it shines the natives refuse it. Baker 
ascribed the populsirii}' of die silver empress to lier dAxiilei^ 
The manners and custtens current among the tienhen 
negroes in Uganda before they so much as nw a while 
man ate etlU lacking in Abysatnk, which Im been in loudi 
with dvilnadon for hundreds of years. It b not only diat 
die people tear tbdr meat raw with tfaetr teeth, differing only 
from the leopards by oimog off the piece between tlicir teeth 
with tfuir knives: even the rich, wallowing in gold necklaces 
and feathers, in spite of their contact with Eun^, seldom 
diink of t^diing iheif children more dian writings the geo¬ 
graphy and history, the Aon and fauna of their own country 
are almost unktiowYi. The ikilful crafts of the negroes, especi¬ 
ally in the wear uf Airki, are here cottspkuous by ibetr 
absences Even tbelr music Is confined to the monotonous 
dianiing in the churches and to drums and trumpeis, and 
diere are no nattonal dances. Dolls, the playthings of all the 
negro tribes, arc- unknown; draughts and a kind of hockey 
are known. 


IX 

How is Uds poesible? A people, thousndi of wliom make 
the yearly pilgriiDage to JerusaJeto, suit lives In huts of logs. 
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brushwood, cow-dung, and grass, and often with the canle 
in the same room, a thing few negroes would toJetate: thou^ 
the capital is in daily tel^phic commimicatititi widi 
Europe, save for the o«e railway line, no passable road leads 
to the seas though iron and marble grow out of the ground, 
tlicy have no idea of filing trees, but bum them through 
close to tile ground. It may he objected that these conditions 
of life are medieval, but why should tiiey be so? Civiliianon 
and Christianity came to Abyssinia mudi earlier titan to 
France, and yet barely etglity yesirs ago, at die tune of the 
English expedition, they invented a new way of killing an 
enemy, namely, by binding iiim and driving great nails into 
liis chest. Here, as claewhere, it must He in the character of the 
people, and that character was formed, in diis natural strong¬ 
hold, by rain and ivind, by mouniains and rivers. 

This wild muuntdjJ country, whose roads turn into rivers 
every eammer, governed by nobles protected by annies of 
slaves, and always ai war with eacli other, could not but 
remaiii alien to culture, whcilier of ibe land or die mind. Tlie 
peasant, nor knowing who will invade his land to-morrow, 
tilla Ids field perfunctorily, and prefers to seek out one of 
those rockv lastnesses with which the extinct volcuiocs of 
Abj-srinia still protect its people. Courage and cruelty have 
issued from this Alpine fortress, with a rude form of Chns- 
danity for their background. 

Ttie scan of many bums show how they steel their chib 
dren’s coura^t the liero is he who can hold a burning straw 
or stick in Ins naked hand the longest. Tapoworm, which lias 
became a national pest owing to the eating of raw meat and 
the din, is so popular that in many trib« it ts considered a 
scandal never to have had one. The negro, too, dreads sick¬ 
ness, but no negro tribe has ever been known to do what 
Abvssinian tribes do, namely, to set fire to a house where 
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the iiunstes have been atricken with smallpox, wttlt die nek 
m it, driving them back with their spcaa if they try to eiope. 
The n^ro, too, hangs his dead enemy's skull in the matkn- 
plaoe, but the custom of catiytiig the genitals of the tnttfdeied 
man on the belt tike a camidge-bui^ b an original, if sun- 
plUted form of sterilization. Even the white Christian sbitglttm 
oxen, but he does not go so far as to ser cbeni with their 
heads towards Jerusalem, erying, “fn the name of dte Father, 
the Son, and the Huly Gliost." 
llie negro, roo, eats raw aneat, but only the Alassaj know 

die most cruel of all Abvssrnian custonis: at a feast the 

■ 

ox b kd tfuo the halt, and pieces are cut out of die living 
animal wliile tbe ancrics of the head arc skilfully avoided, 
so that the bellowing creature slowly bleeds to death tinder 
tbe eyes of the feasieiv. This custom, although attempts have 
been made to deny it, has cxbred for ocnturics, cxbis to-day, 
and is vouched for by all explored and traveUets. Which b 
the more ranpihal mul—a dad cnony or a tiving ox^ 
Supersntton, under which cruel cliaracters are apt vo oon- 
oeol ibeii fears, cume to swell the coniuuon of feelings. But 
they liaS'C hue gestures^ ccmniontal fontu ate always to be 
found among cruel men, who tuid a oompensaiion for moial 
acts in aesthetic arabesques, and thus seek to restore the order 
they destroy. At tiigbt ibe Abysrimaus roll tbemselves up to 
die chin in sbecEs: a married coupl^ rolled up together in 
a kind of bole^ took tike mummies. For they show respect 
by exposing didr skin, and when two Abymintans meet, and 
dismount from their mules preparaiory to the gesture of 
ceremony, they raise the dp of their toga-ltke robe fnnu their 
breast, and the hitler they raise ti, die greater dre honouTr 
Marriage » 9 sacrameru, which each man shares witb as 
many wives as be feds like, but, in contrast 10 the Emperor, 
all the children of the ordinary man ate i^iitiute^ and any 
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womAn suing for tnamtenance wins Iter case. And in the midst 
of their medieval customs, they have a very modem insdmtion 
—trial-marriage, with the motto: “See if she bears children.” 
For [heir fii« mamage^ which takes place in their eleventh 
to their fourteenth year, the girls are bound by their parents 
willj afterwards, they a» free to choose, and if a rich girl 
cannot find a hushand, she keeps a lover, whom she pays 
and treats Hie a servant, calling him "wotbiet, ’ (hat b, 
■'cook," who must live close by her and be fiiithful, while 
she is free. 

The betrothed may not visit his futum bride, and, if he 
enters the house, she must beat a horrified tetiear, but she 
can receive other young men alone. The kiss is untiujwn 
in Ahyssinia: instead, they rub the li^t nostril of tlie other 
with their index finger. The ■woman is bought as among the 
n^rees, and, as among the whites, married with great feasting 
and drinking: there is even a ''great glutton" invited too, 
who, before the eyo of aU, must drink anything up to three 
golloiu, and cat a oarrespondiitg amount. The beer, which 
resembles ihc mead of the Gcmank tribes, is not, as there, 
glorified with the nains of eagles, lions and kings, but is 
Ci> l lfd Galls beet, the "drink of slaves." 

The priest, who ts of no importance in the ordinary mar* 
tiage ceremony, toraffi into hia o^wn at a birth: all other men 
shun the house of the woman in labour, and run away froni 
the pursuing laugiiier and shrieks of the young mothers 
friends. The man is only allowed to stick his lane* through 
the door to make the new-born brave by the touch. Tlie 
convtctfcm, astonishing among Ciiristhms, of the uncleannes 
of women, is ako shown by the fact tiiat the women art 
forbidden to bake tbe communion bread. Tbe woman address^ 
the man with the formal "you,” lie ails her "ihou," Mani^e 
if dissolved as quickly as it is concluded* The man sells hiS 
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wife, the brother lti» aster tn order to get money. She pays 
them bade by doing what she likes. 


X 

It was Noah’s fault. Probably be was drunk agittin wltnt he 
cursed fus son Ham, condemning him to serve (ds brother, 
and thus vindicating all slave-dealers for all dme. Be did not 
know what he was ddngv for Ham was no worse dian Sbem, 
and the antt-Hamidc struggle as foolish as the xnti-Seniitic. 
But the Jews, des{»te alt peraeotdon, have nevenhetess mode 
belter progress than such of Ham’s posterity is were en¬ 
slaved, or at lest spent their lives as chattels, and have le- 
mained slaves to this very day. For the persecuted cm struggle 
and conquer, his sclf-cnn£dence grows with lesistanee, and 
even when he tics hound on the earth, Ids hean b swelling 
with the Joy of the revenge to come- But when he loses his 
ireedam, the slave is deprived of the noble feeling of revenge; 
when the chain has been dragged £tom generation to geneia- 
Uofl, sudi feelings atrophy like an unused organ, and, tn the 
couiK of genemiions, die out. 'Hie eyes of the captive lion siiU 
seem to hint that he feds the bars which separate faun from 
an unknown freedom in the forests of Ids fathers; the slave 
feeb them no longer. 

This b ptribahfy the reason why seven thenuand yots of 
biunm liittocy have SO few slave revolts to lecord. For the 
tiisiory of the slave is longer than that of my other dan 
except the priests, and in it the greatest philanthropists figure 
as slive-dcilers: Solon the wise and Lycurgus the just. Caesar 
ruled an empire two-thuds of which cooriated of tUvea. 

The Mohammedans were no better, but thdx atgument 
is difficult to rrfuitf. Mohammed felt the inward contradiction 
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iw> less than Justiruan noi long before hinv but ventured as 
little as Ih* «o shake (he foundations of the natiortal economy 
and onlv prescribed lenient ireairaent of the staves. He sub- 
iiMated ’thc infidels instead of converting them, and » this 
very day, in slave-owning countries, (he Mohammedans take 
good care not to convert the negro, for only becaure and 
so long as he b an infidel can be be a slave. Fellow-feeling 
is no teoci of tint creed: no one claims that all men are 
equal Allah is great, therefore let m sell the u^evere into 
exile I The leniency recommended by a lepslator in uw 
applicarion of bia Dtaconiait laws im never been practised 

by ids sw=ot®ort. 

Slavery under the All-Cliristian King of Spam, which lasted 
id his country tiU the suieenib oentuty, ™d die cant with 
which it was’ surrounded, showed how much farther this 
religion luut moved from its founder than that of Mohammed. 
When the Portuguese, even before Columbus, began ro 
enslave-negroes on tl'c west coast of Africa, MwtJimg their 
conscience 'with ihe colour of their viedms, when they began 
ihdr man-hunts, and when they shipped thousands in peM 
to South America to mine die gold and reap the tropii^ 
fruits lor them, they created ao artificial migration of the 
peoples tnvoKdng graver consequences than tlie oatnnil one. 
Mm went out of Africa, money came out of America, die 
planners grew rich, the negroes decaj-ed. 

As the Mohammedans Itad sold the Christians, the Chris¬ 
tians now sold die heathens, A great Father of the Chutch 
called slave-dealing a work of piety because it gave diose poor 
pagans die uncxpecied chance of becoming Christians. Pop« 
declared it a necessity and held thanksgiving services. Then 
England, by convention, supplied slaves to America, and 
even liumgh the firet Quakers were Englishmen, Amerfre 
Tiiitsf always bear the credit of having roused die worl 
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Clarkson rousiid the Hngb&h, but throu^houi tfat ninetMtitb 
centuiy, the Qiristian capitaUsn made use of their Moliam- 
medan colleagues to deal in mcHi and about 1900, the product* 
of certain negro sates are ^oted tn school Oestbook* as: 
“Ivory, ostrich feitFiets and slave*." All raen tn AhyrsinJ* 
not wearing the monk's cowl of earrying Uw sword are sUvea* 

A* Abysstniat rince the eighth century^ li®J been surrounded 
by Mohammeditn* who, in their conquest:^ had nken Chruftiftn 
iJoves, the Christians can hanlly be blamed for donig the same 
when llicy came into power. They would have had to be 
better than didr wliJte brothers to act uthcrwtse. That went 
on for a thcaisand years. About 1831?, misdomties described 
how Portuguese Christiin slave-deal eis, under dtetr very eye*i 
laid waste ten viHages and sLu^htered hfteen hundred men 
in order to capture ^ty-two women. Iltc price of a handsome 
Galla girl m die noniiem market itood between twemy-tive 
and forty dollars. 

As long as they could, oenain sdiolata tried 10 defend ilua 
trade in theory, proving that thetc was notbing against 
slavery in the New Testament, and declaring that the principle 
of ihc eemaJity of all men in the eyes of God was only a 
“c^uaUficaiion,’* The moral impetus of the French Revolution, 
whicli attempted to put that printipJe into political practice, 
was as inertectivc as the work of tile Quakers in putting an end 
to slaviMlealing: the end was not to come till the triumph 
of tite macfainci which laid so many human hands idle, reduced 
tiic price of men, and then only of certain mate slav^ When, 
witJi the falling price of slaves, moiat indignatiun gre* 
cheaper too, it was used by adtise oipital, which never 
tures into t!ie ram without a moral minoent, to draw a di^ 
lincrion between slave'O-wning and slave-deaUng, so that it 
might Indignantly condemn dw fontwr, which bring* in 
no ptoltts, w'liile esrrying on the latter. How diould the 
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AbytsifltstUi wJioffl ll is ihc duty of tliftir brothers in Christ 
CO Supply with European dvilhcadon^ attjuire it savewilh ivoiy 
and human souls? The tetm “black ivory'* seems only to have 
been coined last centuiy. Man*Iiiiiits, in companion with ihc 
dxceenth centuiy, have been restricted, but never aboUdied, 
Sucli a soludim consorts well with the pernicious notion that 
attnaments can be teduced, while a new order can only befiui 
when they are abolished* 'They are under a spell, wrote 
Speke of the slaves, "and know as little of their strength as 
the domestic animals." 

It was even proved by the white Clirisdans how uniiappy 
these poor, dependent creatures would be if they were sud¬ 
denly emandpated, how the weight of resptmsibiliiy would 
demoreltze them, ^ they had never known anythii^ of the 
kind. Captive aniimls which have been set free have teturaed 
to their cages, but their young, bom in fiecdtinJ, Jiave never 
yet been seen to do so. An isolated example of kindn^ in 
a slave-draWi whidi its defenders use to beautify the trade, 
proves as Utile as traits of generosity prove anything against 
the Tdolenoe of a dictator, Certainiy, there ate many whose 
look after them better than free servants, for tlie 
latter represent no capitalj thus, In many tribes of Abyssinia, 
it is considered lo sell a slave after long service, but 

the me nace hovers over ibem perpetually. 

In this tespect, the Mohammedans are described as more 
generous than the Christians. Chnstian pttesES do not free 
their slaves, hut die Moliammedans declare a slave woman 
free if site has borne iter master a child. As die Horan pre- 
scribes not more than four wives, a mastet can in any case 
rarely marry the slave who has been his concubine. Some¬ 
times, the slave is protected by the law; if ills master knocks 
his eye out, lie becomes free—a diabolical exchange, more 
jrtgb^ul than the right to kill. 


THi EMANCiPATKO SlAVF Ijf 

But whai bKomes of the emaudpaied slave? Forthwith, 
having got work pethsps aa a sailor, he considers hJnueif 
eveiybody's e^l and calls the Africans uvagei. If be has 
eurned or stolen money, he at once buys slaves, refuses to 
w'ork and gcnendly be^os slave-dealing,. As the masrer rarely 
Ubentes a slave from tuofal tnodvca^ but only ow of vague 
fear, the result is immoral, for in the long run, the motives 
of human actions work iheraselves out in tlreir consequences. 
Dissolute, hay, and overhearing, the etnancrpaied slave tries 
to conceal lus past^ and so destroys Ids future- If he tt sirended, 
he retutofl to his master and enihiaces his knees. Neither the 
andcnt crime of cnslaring a mm on account of his birth, nor 
the modem crime of depriving him of his dvit rights on 
vcount of his birth or his faith, will be eiarficated by Jemency 
or exceptions, hut only by the bidking of the spell. 

XI 

In the eighties, a cardinal moved through Europe, calling 
upon men lo free the alaves. The lords of the world vied 
with each other in banquets and speeches, but hardly anything 
was done- At that time, slavery had only been abolished in 
America and Russia for twenty years, and the movetnent 
spread. That Ghiistiatis were being made slaves Liv Abyainia, 
not only in effect, but in form, troubled the admlntstraton 
of the Pauline Inh^tance. Even the Afchprist and Emperor 
John had endeavoured to put a stop to slavenfealing, and 
when a French traveller told Enipetor Menilek about the revolt 
of public opinion instigated by the tardinal, he took three 
days to think it over and then promulgated an edict against 
the Mohammedan dealers: moreover, every prisoiusr of war 
was to be set free at the end of seven years: Uter lie showed 
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that d few thousancl iiad been liberaied- With giest soiemnityi 
be euteted the Bmssels ant^slaveiy eofivendon which de¬ 
manded in a huiulred paragrapits precisely what some of its 
signatories were trying to evade. 

But no more than a year after that edict, Mcnllck was 
a^n allowing liis officers to keep slaves, and when he Vjft 
knowing officers having slaves ‘^presented to them, he him* 
self accepted the same kind of presents from his officers. 
Moreover, as be had n«d of the Mohammedan merchants 
to sell gold and ivory, he dosed an eye. And if "immorality** 
was going to go on tn his empire^ he wanted at least 10 have 
a share in it, and ewcied wo doUais tax for evny slave sold. 
With diis smoke of genius, he restored the hannony of his 
worlds 

It mi^t be imagioed that condidom would unprove 
when the nations united in a league and hence founded a kind 
of moral police above the frondets of race and creed. What 
did the League of Nations do ? 

On November 9, 1918, when the white flags were hoisted 
on all the baitlefields of the world at the end of four years of 
war, Menilek's daughter, then Empress, fearing a uiining point 
in die history of the world, «gned an edict prohibiting slave- 
dealing. It was as powerless as die first. Tlie natural fortress 
blocked die view of ibe aiidtorities: in their solitary highland 
valleys, the chiefs taugUed at a prohibition which curtailed 
dicir revenues, and the dealers found plenty of hidden paths, 
just like the smuggiers in any mountain country. 

But since sUvety was not forbidden, but only slave-dealing, 
and this, without exception, led to Arabia, so that the goods 
bad to cross the Eed Sea, surely the wlnie steamship lines 
and parts of all the fl«ts of Europe sailing past were stronger 
than those dark dealers, and should be able to catch them, 
W'hat if a police force were established to watch two or three 
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of the sbvhig pons? Did not Lincoln, much earlier, lave 
a much harder struggle in his own coirotry? While the 
white men wens dotr^ notlilng, the Empress learned from 
her envoys that she was not counted in the conunwi- 
wealth of narioQs; the thing for white powers was to 
be represented at Geneva. But even heie, fust in the same 
way as among the white tribes, trade was more important 
than civtlusatioa and religion, and as the Empress seemed 
ttji jprttwl CO idrolish the sbves, she decUred in Iwr solemn 
application lo Geneva that shive*deahng had already been 
ah ol ii hrd , while slavery would soon disappear, “save in ease 
of war," whidi, however, can always be arranged in this 
country. 

Instead of Verping Abyssinia out of the League until 
slaveiy was abolished, the diplomats sou^t for a fonnula 
under which it could be admit^. For eight years, from 19LJ 
10 ipfi, eipcrts were busy in moetiiigs, comraiHionSi, reports, 
speeches, debates, artides:, mmuta, lunches, and bantjueis, 
crying to find the “formula." The Commission confirmed 
the Abyssinian statement that “where slavery ousts, the slaves 
are in guieial not unltappy," in general, too, "they are not 
iU-treated." The Commission ftiriber admitted that tile 
Goveninteot woldd nm the gravest danger by abolition, as 
perwerfiJ duefe could prevent it A general emaodpation 
would liave “disastrous results." The very words of ihe Gear's 
tninistets, of die Sotiihem Stales, of the landholders, of the 
upholders of annament to-day. The Comra^on issued a 
warning tgainst plunging Abyssinia into ddBcuIues of a 
political, social, economic, and fiaandal kind—die Com¬ 
mission indulges in stylistic opulenre.' En attendant, on doit 

soubaiter que Ics pmssanco... 

Tlic eaperis of the League did not venture to pubUih in 
its entirety die report submitted by their delcjpite. Lord 
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LugarJ. Tlw revelations contained in that report correspond 
to the observations of travellets and eiplorerSj the Imperial 
edicts for the Hberadon of the slaves stand on papcfi the 
sale of many thousands of Abyssinian alavts is noted in tltai 
report of r$a5 as being ''of recent date," and the priests 
especially are held responsible. "We •will die rather than give 
op our slaves/' said one of the most influential chiefs to a 
traveller. In the capital, slave-dealing goes on under the very 
eyes of the white ambassadors, according to a French Govern¬ 
ment report, which points out with irony that two dealers 
were actually hanged. According to two recent British wriiem, 
the state of things since McnikJe's death has been made worse 
by eivit wars, and, judging From their accounts, there must 
be fH'e million slaves in the country. After a lapse of ten 
years, one of these writers found whole districts, formerly 
flourishing, desobte because the inhabitants had beat sold,, 
and just when the Englishman was in the capital, the Emperor 
received "as a gift one kindred and forty boys and girls 
between six and fourteen years of age, as well as women wtrli 
infants at tbeir breasL" 

And the years pas^ and not a country stirs a finger; one 
coutioy only, and a small one. New Zoland, socks to save 
Its honour by oicigedc appeals. While nearly half the inhabi¬ 
tants of a country are forced into tile position of old Egypt¬ 
ian slaves, receive eveiy gift on their knees or lying prone, 
are not allowed to drink from a cup, but only from their 
hollowed hands, and are cast into chains at any attempt at 
flight, the descendant of Solomon, the Lord's anointed, like 
the sultan in Weber^i DAr/w*, has ids toidiesi borne by 
slaves when he travels, and keeps a choir of eunuch boys. 
Bui tbe Commissi cm of the League of Narions is of the opiniori 
that the church "would have" lo create rim atmosphere, rite 
clergy "would have" » liberate djc slaves first. "The 
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Commission has considered wbetber warsiups iiave ihe ri^( 
to tnvesiigflie suspicious vesselsi Tbe Conunisston declines 
any competence to answet this delicate question, hot expresses 
die bunting wish that it may be inquired into." 

Confronted by such actions, dte Abyssinian Government 
am see how seriously tbe white Christians take the matter, 
and amuses itself wi^ a new law, by wlikli anyone selling 
or giving a stave away shall be punished in the same’way as 
a slave-d^lcr, tltai is, not at att, for »t» one punbhes him. 
Yet meanwhile, so as to have something to show in Geneva, 
die Abyssinian tlclegaie in 1970 submitted a document con- 
taining the names of 198 slaves who had been set live 
tbe y ear before. Five millions remained slaves. 

Meane'Iiiie, all die slavc-markeis have vanished- Slaves are 
not paid for, a gun or some cartridgics are ^ven in exchange, 
and the atnmger is hoodwinked with tiie same graceful 
objecnons: it U mete consideration for the captives which 
prevents ilieir Hbciadon- in ilie whole couniiy, t^rtculture 
would decline as tt did in Cuba and Haiti, lamme would 
invade die land, as it did in Erittea when Italy Ubenied the 
Egyptian slaves there. Nobody reflects that the famine would 
soon be over, wEiilc slaveiy dooms generations for oeniuncs. 
Nobody admits that the EmpetOT does not pay bit officials 
and soldiers, and that taxes can be paid in slaves, wltldi comes 
cheaper as long as they are allowed to brred properly* Nobody 
explains that the Junker makes war and goes hunting because 
he lias learned nothing else, whether be be brown, white, or 
yellow. 

In the Red Sea, wltere ^shionablc steamers pass neatly 
every day, with tbe ladies refreslitng themselves, after their 
strenuous day, in the famt evening breeze on tbe upper deck, 
on the latitude of Jidda, white sath glide throi^ the hot 
gloom and tbe officers on the bridge follow them through 
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tbeir glasses^ grin perhaps, djcn l&ok ahead a^in, for liiai 
does not concern them* When an Engliah nan-of-war once 
pursued such a boai, the captain threw aJI die slaves over¬ 
board, thus forcing the English to rescue ihem, while he made 
away. Later, after telling Ids story, he asJtcd; “Why do tl» 
chtiwaifyi (forognets) love the sUves so much that, to save 
a dozen, they let a fine ^aruk (sailing-boat) like mine slip 
through their 

OthcR anchor their boats on one of the rocky islands in 
the Red Sea, and band over their wares to anoilier, which 
carries tltem to the lledjaz, for in Jidda there are no human 
markets to-day, in Meco there are, and hundreds are smuggled 
Over to M ecTi* as pilgrims. The League of Nadons knows 
all about it; excellent Fiendi teporis appeared In 1930, all 
the authoriries know, the consuls on ilic coast know the names 
of the dealers, and even if they gpt no money, there are middle¬ 
men everywhere who have plenty of money to spend, for 
a fine boy of twelve or a giri of fourteen brings in as much 
as and a pregnant woman, who can regain her beauty, 
comes even cheaper, for the child is thrown in. 

The markets which, unril 1913, were held publicly in the 
capital, have been replaced by depots, espedolly in the Harrar 
province, which is particularly subject to the Emperor. Tliere 
whole vilh^es live on liush money, for wliich iliey haggle 
with the tcaden of die caravans, every house is a hiding- 
place, for the only dangierotis rime is iliat bera'cen the capture 
and lire desert. There die captives deep in ditches, wiiii^ are 
covered over, till the migmrion to the sea begins. On these 
desert roads, to-day as long ^o, lie corpses of human beings 
wbo have fallen exhausted by the wayr others, that is, more 
than half, succumb still earlier to the efibets of mufilancm, 
which is carried out without doctars or samiary measures. 

The great raids made by Abyssinian sbve-owners and 
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d«aler$ lo the W)C$t and south t>f their country, into Kenya 
and the Soudan vt reported by the Bririih authoritiESj who 
cannot always beat them oif. Tliese raid* soem the more 
justifiable to the Abysshuans in that they only tty to nuke 
up by them for the flight of ilavca over the border, ttnee 
neither the ItaKan nor ilte English Government gives them 
luck. The British afheem in Gedatef, eighty miles west of 
the frontiei, take the fugitives in, give them work, and And 
the women suitable husbands. 

But the atsve^wners on the other side of the border feel 
themselves wtongfiilly robbed, and when a rich man sends 
a messengpr across the frontier begging for the return of his 
escaped property, his Icttei to the British ofBcer at the fronrier 
begins: "May Cod grant tliat thou dinlt know the blessings 
of jusdoe. TTie protector of the poor and tbdr property b 
the govetnment. It is □ fact that dl the sUvea of our district 
have run away to Gedaref Tltat it the way we poor men 
aie oppressed, for it b hard for us to work wititnut daves. 
Tlieiefore t am s ending my son, tliai you may help him in 
tius matter. A thousand tlianks.” 


Xll 

TIte Blue Nile has reached the Soudanese plain and b strivmg 
in a north'westeriy direction toward* an unknown goal The 
adventures of the canyon over, no longer protected by rock* 
and forests, gliding through the dully glowing pUin, its eouise 
has quietened, yei it ia still young enough w> suffer no boats. 
Not untit Rosdies, four hundred miles from its mouth, h» 
it grown too broad and deep to defend itself. A white steamer 
mounts it, and the uniameabte, wild Nile must perforce bear 
a burden. Yet even now its swift current and dark colour, 
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ibove al4 the sili it cairiei with it, disduguiah it from the 
character of its graver biotiier, aJthough, by didr breadth, 
a GCrtain rescmblaDCe begins in their outward appearance. 

An evergreen park fringes the broad stream, and the for- 
marivc hand of the English has very little to dieck, but die 
motor road on its left bank shows w'bat kind of a land it has 
entered. The fortress-IUte building of Singa passes by, and 
the two guns in front of it tdl of wliai bppened there not 
long «ticc! viR^ in well-kept endosures succeed each 
other, half hidden hy die natural park on the hanks, or stand¬ 
ing in the open dhurra fields. Here peaoe, or at least ^ieit 
reigns. Life fa governed by a new phenomenon, which lies 
downsoeam. 

For now the Blue Nile encouniera the same thing as the 
White Nile encountered above Khartoum. Its breathing grows 
Uboured, then stops. Widi tenor, it feds widened, an uivfaihle 
is damming it up. Suddenly it runs against a wall 
built athwart its couise ninety feet higli and <jver a mile long- 
Foe unknown reasons, invisible banifa have stopped its career, 
only letting it foam on through stone gates, which sometimes 
open and sometimes shut. It fa die dam of Sennar, gripf^ 
and regulating it. A frightful experience! The splendid horse, 
galloping in freedom, suddenly feels die tope round its neck : 
then comes the trainer to force it into fixed movements at 
fixed limes. The surprise is so great that even the steamer 
cannot go fonher, for the dam has no lock and another steamer 
has to wait on the odter side. 

Soon, on die tight bank, two great tributaries discharge. 

The Rahad and Dinder have been true brothers their life 
long. They rose dose to each other in die same Idgh plairau 
west of Lake Tana, they were fed by the same network of 
a hundred rivulets^ have flowed in the same ditecdoti, first 
north-west, then parallel to the Blue Nile, they are of about 
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the sme length and the wne volume. Tlie onJy diderence 
is that the R^had in ita deep Led nm$ thmugh richer mud 
tlian the broader and longer Dlndef. Bodi reich die Nite in 
summer^ while a thirds still lanliiT to the north, Kimcdmc 
shares the fate of the AtbanL 

Tlie Aihata^ too, rises near Lake Tmti, close to the two 
tributarifs of ilu Blize Nile, A little, wild niountaln torrent^ 
ft is at £jst dear, dashing and free. Here is a being which 
if completely immlormed tn inter life by the iriHuencc! of tts 
subject E^roiiicrs; die gneai (;|uiLntbics of silt whidi then 
dcremiaie its ceneer ate broi^f to it cmiy by im three iribu- 
laiies. The longest of ttiem n^ies in l volcanic hot spring 
{O the of die lake, die two otJictii plunge to mett it from 
the veins nf the westem Alps: then ihe Arabs cm 

call it in dl trudi Atbaia, which means *^ihe bbek/' If b 
especUlJy on the lower reaches of diis and the two tribmartB 
of ibc B\ut Nile that the nomatb live, md are taken so fear¬ 
fully by surprise when the flood desceneb^ 

For to January, die Atbara is helpless and dry. All t^catria 
with it evaporates^ the desert swallows the rivef. Fifty miles 
above the Nile it Is a diy bed of ftoncs and mud. One of 
the few rivers of the earth wiuefa so sill up chat iliey cannot 
disdiQige, it looks at tmies like a man subject to fin of mad- 
nesa, wdiom liis lamity leaves beJiind dll he comes to JiunscJf. 
But dien ii bmk itself with iuricnis wigy cm Its more con- 
stazit brother, bringic^ it more help in the three months of 
its teal life than odidf ditou|^ioiLt the year. Two hundred 
mild below die Blue Nile, the Aibaia disdiargcSf as long as 
it dbcliarges at alt, in the middle of die desert into the united 
Nik. 

By that time, bodi Nilei have pssed througji many an 
adventure. The Blue Nik tjukkiy overoomo the crisis of the 
dam. I( ccTtsinly feels ibax part of its water dows off in un* 
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known c^ionncU, bai foon it ha* gnntti hroad ind deep 
Rowing oo o^lUy betwwA Rmi ttanks, cakier, y«t with k 
IK dy pube, aid not ewn *t the end Klapioig hwo lie tluggiili 
hihtt of die While, eiTan though, to thi* plihit the gndient 
b «ei7 dJght, ThfOUgjKiut in town coune, fonn the dan 
onwaid, the Blue Nik see* and hean on ttx left bank the 
railway carrying off the conon. 

Then the tonwi which attonidied da graver brother rise 
before it al the Mine ditraice. But the Blue Nik lewU rw 
hiiKlrarice, no check, for ft a itself the one that btndcn ind 
checks. In wide cndosurci the catik graze day and nighi, 
and the light wooden fenos iliow that the nomad* have been 
kft betnod. From the desert pUin riie i few died houses, with 
young um prottcicd by wooden piiings ajpinsi tbe goats, 
then oenne die white poset of football ffelds, a peigok with 
pabn trunk* for pdkt*—all idgiH of i towin, rfaingi which 
the notnad, the child of luiture, when he lint approaches the 
capital, can understand a* littk aa the Blue Nik fldrwing into 
the desert foam the forests of in bonie. 

Shortly before Khartoum, a gttat railway bridge with huge 
piles and arches stands waidug, and over it the railway runs 
to the capital, lltt green nutntk which die stream ha* wom 
spread* twt mro an cvergrteo town with white bouses, aom* 
of which ore pakoes. Some stand bi die shadow of pfaoeiUa 
palms, in wliose top* the great osprey* nest. From die midai 
of the plain rises the spkndUd town. 

Elavtog fcfi the bridge bdund, it sees on its left hank ■ 
castk with gun* and troops in bright-coltnited unlfonns^ 
looking Hke die guard of honour of some great lord. Fbe 
boats, and splendid horse* with brilliant cariiaget stand at 
tbe gate, and when, not for away, die great doon are opened 
a few hundred brown youths come trooping out to enp^ 
themselves on the pabiHgTown beach. Thhi U die tesideoce 
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of the BHdili govttnor, md the allege iii vbkh three hutulred 
Nubians are nIucatHi. A mile farther on^ and the secnnd 
gimr bridge appears^ with the startfad^ broad White 
Nile bdow it. 

NoWf juet before (he end, does die Blue NUe^ bold and 
chiidliice, sudcienly realize with ttnor ihai it is itself otity part 
of a greater whole? Does the palev slow stream app^ as a 
trfburary whidi it must reoei^ for good or ill.^ Neither 
betrays a naoe of sudi rivalry. 

These ate two brotberE, embracing, neither supmor, neither 
subject to die od»er. In this embrace, the river is doubled. 
|( is as though it must gather up aB its strength to ibce the 
second totf of its 0 ^ From now on there it only one Nile. 

Now comes the struggle with man. 
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AN acropfjmf hovering over a cuner-rider: that ia the 

Z-1 {Jesign Dfl the Soudanese postage-stamps. If ilib rider 
Avere to set olf on the left bani of the Nile, slightly 
to the west of Late No, he could ride across twenty degrees 
of Ujimde—dial ts, about fifteen Imndied miles—as tfie crow 
dies to Cairo vritliout crosing so much at a btoob. On 
the right bank, ftom the mouth of the Arbara, riding in a 
straight line lowards the mouth of the Nile, he would rnect 
neither rivers nor rain. This waterless stretch of twelve degrees 
of latirude extends across the continent to die west coast over 
nearly fifty degrees of tongtnidc. It is die Saliaca, and even 
though it goes by another name east of die Nile, it is stilt 
the same desert. 

Yet at this very part, where no mountains can dusck it, 
the Nile leaves its dc^dtied north-south course, and, for the 
first lime in its life, describes a great loop^ While railway 
and aetoplane, and even the ctunel-rider, cut oiF this loop by 
a straiglit line through die desert, the river, feeling some 
obstacle tn its way, paints a ©^tic S tn the ucbre-yellow 
sand of the Soudan. 

If it perished of thirst, if it dried up, who could wonder? 
Imt^ne a solitary man, riding through ■ des«r^ without 
vegetation, half as big as £itrope, ydth neither brother nor 
friend to bring Mm water, exposed day ofter day to a glare 
which only niglit mitigates, imagine dits rider, anxiously 
hurrying to reach tlie sea, his home, and the ports, suddenly 
stopped by grotiile bars and forced to make a detour hundreds 
of miles long, wtU he and his failing camel nut collapse 
before die goal is reached? But the Nile bos streamed for 
cenftiries diTOUgli tlw dcscit gUtc to the sea, helped by no 
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friend and m brotlier, swell as brought it w^ter in its youth: 
stopped by granite bars, it flows round tliem, wins from them 
defiance and daring, quitkets by their contact its fiagguig 
flowj carries boats, struggles with the boats on its back, 
struggles with the men who Kn would sliockfe it, and ^ 
shackle it, vet ludtlier loses hcarr nor runs dry. Tlie Nile 
forces its way tiirough the infinite sand, as once it overcame 
die swamps^ it bids defiance to the curse of the drou^t, 
3 S once it bade defiance to the greed of the lagaoos, for both 
seek m suck up its substance, and thus actually reaches the 
cpuntry which tt has warcred and created by its flow since 
tile beginning of time, reaches the delta and the pons, reaches 
the sea, the primeval home of die rivers. What a riverl 

nie clement with which the Nits takes up this new srnig^ 
is neither tableland nor mountain: it is an iniinite nilling 
expanse, where sandy plains rise into glowing hills of stone, 
wliere wltirlwinds burrow holes, w!i«e pyramids and bouUera, 
apparently created out of nothing, with (heir wjnd-whetted 
edges, ctumbling recesses and battered arches beiiuy the wind 
as the ciesuot of their amazing fonm- And just as, 

in unfadioraabte duractei*, a female element mingles with 
the male, the desert shows, in the diumed expanse, where 
die camel units in up 10 its knees, hard Iiills of quana, on 
whose sharp edges it loses its footing. The desert iias often 
been compared witii the sea, but only a sudden spell could 
make the ever-moving dement like the dead desert. In the 
sea lives dial strange, other world of pLuics and creatures, 
wlKise depths only the eye of dw diver can penettaie. In die 
sea, cx'ciytiling is movement diange, anarchy of forais* in 
[he desert every thing is rigid, for when ihc sand storms over 
the dead land, its motionless fonns rise when die stomi 
has passed. 

The onty common term between sea and desert is ibor 
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unjcalityi ancl >t reappears a dtird time in sighr of the gladerr. 
Man, accusioRied to the ateodJnesa of Hfe about him^ i$ atartW 
in the presence of the elemenulr and can no iotiger feel that 
sea or desert, or era) the glacier, is leally idive« What weighs 
on common humanity, aimplMiy instead of dtverity, the 
bare mtercourse of sky and water, sky and sand, sky and ice, 
sets the inhabitants of these three regions ap«tii from ail others 
and makes them all alike: all of ihem are silent and devoiii^ 

And ate tiiey muief Tlie mountaineer follows the trhtstle 
of the marmot up to the hi^iest cn^, and over desert and 
sea alike rises the try of some bird of prey, wtiocling over 
a fisli in the water, a carrion in die sand, and screaming perfiap 
only to feel that it is alive. But throngh dll three, tile voice 
of die stOEia moves EJuiddng, and it is that voice that strikes 
terear to die heart of die boldest on glacier, sea, or desm. 

How manifold is the desert! Ftom rocky labyrinths rise 
mountains of gianitc and porphyry over six thousand feet in 
Iietj^it; they are said to liave been formed by the collapse of 
the riff at die Red Sea. Black rocks ace immediately succeeded 
by light ones, and when fragments arc iitruck olf by tbe 
Itanimer, tJie marble inside is as white as Cartata\ or vdned 
in red or black. Even into the Libyan desert, to the west of 
the Nile, long dry valleys run, stretches of Assured rock 
called hWu, looking like riven petrified by a eimet rivere- 
which may have Bowed to the Nile at die places where these 
raenadng valleys descend to it tonlay. The light variea like 
file forms though no clouds shadow tit on misty da)*H the 
sui) Itangs pale blue over the yellow sea. Tlten the Bedouins 
sing songs which liken the sun to the moon. Somedmes tliat 
is a premonition of the storm. 

Suddenly die bright glare of day is durkened: a dull yvlluw' 
glare sulluset the air, mighty brown mounitdiis, tike a palpable 
ebairt, toll through die air; no wind, Iteavy silence, die gross 
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dirknflt of tht Bibk Tlie finister dood tpproacbtt, * 
vo«* with it, rolling in the distattce. When the iiwm Iweak*, 
bhntffing, snoking^ bnathlng he»t, ortying grdni of 
and ftone with it, men and bosti taut ihem«lvn on the 
ground, for 1« ftTiim and kJlIi them. Tenti are ovrttumed, 
the dry ropes break, and nobody notice*: alt c««ui« 
tremble, catt to earth by the weight of the dark, devouring 
,ro*Tn, and when ihe wind-god aayty* tbe earth, be think* 
perhaps that a terrified eongregation of men i* lying befiwe 
him in pjostrtie suppHeadon, At such moments, what good 
is it to the white sdeniat that, tn his tranquil Oxford study, 
lie eipUincd ibe south-west siorni by the chtdi of tbc cold 
clouds with the overbeated desert ^ In bis deadly fear, mtar 
Jjc, too, not think of the Dftnn, the evil ipini of the Arabs, 
whieli [hey dread a* the creator of these rollit^ pillars of 
land? 

Ol'tcti the jwtm utbiidrs as qtjkkiy a* it burst, and when 
men and beuis, their five* spared, stand up half tninned, some 
dead bird, a bunting perhaps, lie* on the cofih, for a few birdt 
vttnme into this arid world, and wlien the pale-grey desert- 
Urk has found a refuge in the fold of a tent, it rise* iingbig. 
Nothing is more moving in the deiert tiuui the trill of the 
lark whu—Allah alone knows wJtai »he lives on—has ven¬ 
tured £« from ibc oasis, like the gull* still foUowing tlie ship 
though land it days behind. 

SciJl more unreal than the wind tn the desett t* the water. 
Capriciomly, without apprent cause or consequence*, as 
sudden « comets, the springs bring fife mio the rigid desert 
bindscipe, Clearing mild green spots, infiniidy small, nsing 
like pdni* of mt in this formless, flattened wane. TlKte are, 
Er is true, aticrent roadi, on whkh the caravans mo\e from 
spring to spring, but out of the wliole, the springs break forth 
as freakishly a* the submarine currents in die 3ea> as the 
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cicvasMi in the giacieri, Jinrf Bliift as tfi^ do. From thr 
depths of the vaUeyf., Jts from the dcplhit of t2u* 

(iwpat hotin of iiuman life, riaei dw life^ving vater, and 
forthwith the knd arDimd taint g n tn, i &w thomy uaciiu, 
■i pareW pint appear, tike a gift of ttie goda, men ajui beasts 
fling diemtehes to die e»ili tt> drioL the ^eai etiirir which 
saves then! fiorn the burning .tun, £1 Bahrl 

Or tile and sout (lave been parched fur days by a 
gentle^ glowing wind: the wood of dw tent-poles wtops, the 
ivory ktsfe^handfe spHts^ the lotl of pitper cracks, d» rug 
sticks to die blanket, the woollen shiit crxld« as tl ts un¬ 
folded, dectrk spitrfcs dy (roni rfie hair under the cofub. I'tien 
a group of oodas, which has appeared and disappeared libr 
liQun past, promises water—no, diere is no oasts, and no 
spring to quench the dilrst of the rrliaitited traveller. Yer 
they hurry to dig the suhterrancan wattf widt their hnt 
screngdi, for it must be dicre to noim'sh die tree. Aa die 
spado cnmcli thmugli the und, the naked me ctocklea above: 
it u the dried rejjn on its hrarichcs. 

But Itow is dtis water to he preserved f To keep huusdJ 
alive, die Bedouin lias invcnicd sljglitty pomui card lenware 
plldicn, more precious than a vacuum Hajik: tile tuke^wiinn 
water rums cold in ihcni, at night it becomes icy> if the poeo 
of dsc pitcher ore dugged, temir tiares him jmd die sviute 
iraveUer in the face. Perhaps he lias packed (emons in tin 
boxes to keep tltem juky, llicn he tak^ out his bsi. counts 
out the st^pnents by his waidi, if it 1* not sanded up, and sucks 
a se^ient every lialf'hour. in titat wity tie may he iihk to 
struggle on to the next oasts,hufOoeof the camels, who have to 
look after themalvta, has hiltmt after all, and the scream of the 
vulture tells tltat within an hour it will be no mote than boneo^ 
lake milestofun, the skeletons of dead camels mark the 
desert rood, often sui or eight to die mile, llietr bones. 
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bleached to a sitadow, quickly cleaned of flesh by aun and 
vultures alike, are the cleanliest temains of organic life, and, 
if they stood upright, would loot like some caiefUUy prepared 
model ttv a museum. Lying there, its outline sdl] complete, 
in its ghostly^ Jury ^Iwpe, with its visible ribs, it roight be 
Platotiic idw of A camel- But even the bones are consumed 
10 powder by the burning sun and turn into deserr sand. The 
W3V ot *ill dusr to dusti. 

And the wind of the ages blows over it and the sand of the 
ages covers up all tracks, from the governors of the Pharaohs 
to the Biirish conquetrors, from the worsJiippers of the sun 
to the faithful of both Mediterranean prophets, an endless 
train of men who have thirsted to death, whose bones bm,e 
been bleached bv the relentless blue of this cynically smiling 
sky, ground by'the wind, turned into dust by the power of 
the sun, reduced to orange-yelbw desert sand, throu^i which 
die docendanr of dio&c of the desert rides on Ids camel, 
not knowing whether he itiU reach the end, the prairie, and 
dw river. 

How manifold are die gods upon whose names men have 
caUed in supplication in the whirlwind 1 ^'Tien the ateriguies 
crossed the desert, to bring tidings from the prainc, or to 
drive a herd of otile to tire river, ignorant of foreign corv 
quciors or priests, they worshipped the heavenly bodies by 
whose course tlicy reckoned their road; no one knows now 
many, asleep on their lost thetr bdongs and their 

way and, with their animals, turned into white bon« for 
wind to mingle with the sand. Bui when the conqocri^ 
prophets of new doctrines invaded die prairis from die R 
Sea, and the Bedouina turned first Crcclt, then Cltrisdan, ihffl 
Moliammcibn, tliert arose to fjcaven a sttange confu^ « 
names, Hercules and Pon, Isis, Jesus, and Ares. To tbii ay, 
in their inmcai hearts, they have remained staj-wotslappe«- 
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Arab wtitw) id] a stnu^ ide, tlui tbe sons of dfisert and 
ptaitie bdi«v«d in an untnortg] god^ but thc^ believed too 
tn one who was mortal, and who had no namv. 

Wlten die sbvcs of gold-hunting Cgyptian Jungs, whose 
discoveries ale tecotded on rlietr tombs, moved! through the 
hills of this desert, greai armies with thdr stav^ generals 
widi dieir men perished in wliirlwinds, and the vuluues made 
but one carrion of them, Tlse temple of Thebes has preserved 
only the name of some king's son, of some great potentate 
who, in bis last agony, may well have oursed bi» greed of 
power. Once CredB came down, sent by Cambysei, but none 
followed them, and they left bcEund on the Nik only the 
talc that none of diem returned. Sand and sun have even 
Itiddcn from history the last traces of that insolent inroad, 
and there is not even a monument or a sumc round which 
legend could grow into poetry. Uke the bones, the names 
frll away to dust, so gieai is the power of the desm. 


n 

In the sicppedands, all the sh^ies ate softer, granite and basalt 
rise more t^y, colours and lines look gentler, but the durmy, 
iiansparent, outline of die leafless acada, whJcb dominates the 
wliole, lends the parclicd yellow expanse a ghostly appeataime^ 
such as a dry cactus has in its snuU way. In this belt between 
the rainless desert and the region of the tropical rains, up-Nilc 
from about DongoU to Malakal, thai is from the fourth 
catanict to tlie beginning of the swamps, in this bushland 
which goes by d^erent tuni«9 according to the varying 
degrees of visibiJity, tile nomad prays fervendy to the rain 
whidi, like the desert nm, dettoys him if be gort to his 
docks onikf cloud-bursts. But is two days it creates die 
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miracle of the on nhieh his flocks Jive, witit iltc swnc 
ma gji* »u jfi]tcss tvitli wliicli it can vanish in a few houts. llic 
'wry grasi wJiicli threatened to diukc tlie life «ut of the 
Nile in the swantps becomes, not tar away, on both wtlcs 
of the river, d« greatest blessing for man and beast, Alter 
□ few hours of rain, tiny ftathfify leaves can be seen tudoldiiig 
on tile acacia t iJje camel stands wtudng ior them, millions ol 
little ccganisina come to birth, and all life feels that It has been 
saved from deatli by tliiist. Within a week, a thousand dry 
brandies Itavc swelled anew, die humps of the camel distend, 
for tlie yellow plain lias tumecl green. 

Yet foriltwiih it artm itself aliftsh: die ripened ^ss pricks, 
cats, tears doth and leather, a great world begotten by water 
draws red blorxl from every traveliei, and wbiJe the herds 
grow fat, the cxploter ’P.Tiits mipatienily for die moment wlwn 
nomad bums the buah to destroy by fire whar he bad so 
fervently prayed for from die water. Thus the elements alter¬ 
nate and rage against each other in lands where die even 
nieasurc of stiti and rain must yield to the erorbitance ot 
botii, like die ccsiasJes of joy and suffca'ing in wlikh 
t Tii-wiiae nmii consume themselves. 

In die rainy season, die cereal, the dliurra, lias sprung up 
on the plain, the demm palm has grown green, Sroon it bears 
fniit, and when the sudden sun destroys the corn, tlie nomads 
grind the palin-nuis, nuking didt flour from die fnuti of 
rhe tallest tttes. All this takes place in die hundred gradations 
by whicli die fio^led bush-aonc links die steppe to die desert. 
Now the elephantine baobab pins an importance unforeseen 
01 die Cpcadon: the gjant tree, mote like a giant mushroom 
with its dume ami spongy wood, Is used as a barret adcr 
the rainy season. The soft wood ot the trunk, wbich brand irt 
out tpiitc tow, can be easily iiullowcti out and made imper¬ 
vious in the middle, and, with its diameter of foity-five feet 
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can hold Anyrhing op to two thousand gallons of waier^ If 
only 9 thin rind Js lefi, il» ti«L (pxmt and greens again. Some 
botanists asscn that » tree of this kind lias five thovcand years 
on its liead^ In die Nile bush!md« the botanists aitr bolder 
than the historians. 

Under the ghostly void of the transpattent acadSp tile 
browsing carnet appears: it is incontpiehensihic that the huge 
creature can be sarished widi lucii ihomit and tiny ieavos^ 
Though it b conridmd frugal, it b not humble, and though 
It b praised fw its endunincc, it is vtdotts and cowardly. 
It certainly serves, man, but it ndihe* loves nor knows himi 
stupid and dchant, it b terrible in rut, and seettu to feet 
adecdon only for its young. Its strange and monsirous shape, 
for wiiklt it teems to have taken dte girafle's neck, the pig's 
head, and the cow's tail, contributing only iis grotesque hump 
on its own account, makes ir look like the embodiment of 
loneliness among die animab. It first came to Egypt in Homan 
rimes, when dteep and goats, etude and horses had lived 
there for thousands of years. 

No oiha animal ktmwi sudt tragi'<onik moments. Wficn, 
after much shrmring and bearing, it kneeb for die load, it 
holds up its litnd legs in tlirce parts, like a mechanical toy. 
When i)» cameJ walks, it swings ahn^ vidi an ambling 
motion that makes riding difliculi. When it ^Hops li shakes 
its rider, because its Iiiiid foot strikes die ground a quarter 
rd* a lecorsd bernte tile fore foot. Hie strongest spedes can 
carry seven hundredwdghi, and the quidkesi can cover a 
hundred inilea in tw'cnty'four houts, but nor one b as 
trustworthy as a hinken liaise. It dies without warning into 
ftdzics of ruge, bites everybody, even its master, b thrown 
into panic by the rcmoiie howl of a hyena, and in its rage 
blows a great bubble out of its mouth tike the sotd udiich 
the old arrists painted dying firom the moutlts of the dyittg* 
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Its whole life long Ji is a beasi of burden, even on its day 
of triumph. Then it carries the bride and liundredwoght-betvy 
trappings of brown leather, shells, and Httle beUs. Perhaps 
one of those dean skeletons bleachitg in the desert sand once 
moved in rich array through the streets of Kharttmui to the 
wedding of a pristcess. 

In pace it is beaten only by the ostrich, whose Latio name 
betrays tis kinship widi the camel. The camel is akm to the 
ostrich not only by its long legs and ugly sedem, hut by its 
stupid expression. With its scraggy neck and craay-looking 
ii reminds one of some deranged idealist, ninning 
away as soon as the world nuis counter to his dreams. 

Once the ostrich could fly. But, the negroes one day 
when lie was preporing wiii a bustard for iia bath in the 
Nile next morning, he foigot to add "Insballah if God will. 
The next morning, as he was flying towards the sun, Allah 
punislied him for his presumption by singeing his wings so 
that he fell dead to e^. Since then, the ideiliidc ostrich 
has flown no more. 

But Allah lus not protected the cstridi from the Bedotdns. 
They catch this fleetest of creatures by pursuing it cm horse¬ 
back, two at a titne, taking it in turns, with camels bringing 
water in the rear, and at last, when the hunted creature 
they stun it with blows on the head. Then they cut its tbroaL 
But why? It has Bide flesh; any garelle, which is easy to 
^DOi, has more. But it carries wltite feaihm cm its body, ten 
Of fourteen of ibetti, xdiich the wives ot die white pashas 
love to carry as fana. Certainly the feathers grow berter 
in eapdvi^, like the voices of tome birds and poets. But 
if they are hunted wild, their feathers must not be icnticd 
with blood: death, as in patriotic songs, must not be made 
visihle, dteicfoTe the hunmn quickly ram the big toenail of 
an ostrich foot into the wound. Now the swiftest runner in 
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ilie workl lies in the sand so that some lady in St. Moritt 
may fbunc a fetther fan. An ostiidi has fallen for the sake 
of a goose. 

It is soil more to hunt the giraffe, tile most picturcs^e 

of dl the bush oearutes, for ir is ffangerouB to nobody and 
lias not even a lumiing trophy to bequeath. A creature without 
enemiesl For as cbetr sight, hcaiingt ^ 
equally keen, and as they ate seveml feet taller than all other 
animfliftj evcR than die eleplioni, tliey move about in celstial 
heid% browsing on the leaves and tendeiest twigs of the 
highest trees, dways on die lookout, yet not really timid, 
with the composure of very tall men who look away over the 
heads of ibeiesL 

Hence thdr childlike ways. Wh«i two giraffes affectionaiely 
lay tltdr necks together, and sinoke each other, it looks as 
if a g^ant tt^ had come to life. When they raise ibeir heads 
iiind run, th^ are a miracle of gram: hut when they droop 
tiieir heads, they look as pedantic as professors of pliilosophy. 
As they can See everyiiiing, they aw incorrigibly inquisitive 
to discover the cause of every noise and tun into danger by 
curiosity. Stow, without ambling, iheir action looks 
awkward : running more swiftly than all oiher a n i mals except 
the ostrich, they are doubly amaxing because they never 
gallop li ke the other aninida of ilie busli. As thdr forelegs 
grow up to mote than sU feci, a man could walk under them 
with held erect, provided he were not a Dinka. 

But how ts an a«tmaT sixteen hint liigh to drink from the 
river? The ^laile can only approach the Nile with legs 
asplay, and wliile all the other animals merely betid thdr 
heads, it has to pcrfonn the comie turn of the snake*’tnan 
in the circus. Thetefore, in the rdny season, it pre&ia to lick 
the damp leaves ai the top of ttees- Considering the superiority 
of its pliysiquc, nobody can bkuue the giraffe for not wasting 
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its liinc niih the white men, smd yet there is one product 
of dvilizBticin which fadcinates tu A few years ago, a twVi' 
animal made its appearance in the bush, running mote swiftly 
than alJ the othm, mote swiftly than the giraffe itselt It 
had four round legs, and in ofJifT ways was rrat a proper 
atiiroal. If the giralTe spies a car, it runs up and races it 
to see whidi coo go faster, and if, the end of half 

an hour, motOfized man has won, can it be legarded as a 
triumph? 

But dte real life of the steppe does not come 6om the three 
luiining animals, but from ihe hounding game. There arc 
thousands of creanues who, in utter freedom and fearless of 
each otlier, leap before the eyes of the rider tn the bust*, and 
as the plain is boundless, the number of moving specks on 
tlu Itorizon b coimtkss. 

If, in the invisible distance, a lion apptoadies, tlic rider 
can detect it miles away by the change in die direedem and 
speed of a thousand bounding creatures, all of whom, led 
b}' a leader or tlndr own instincr, rush otf in a remote, wild 
gallop, looking, at ibis incalculahle distance, iLkic rows of 
ikeing horse. Among the running onricties and gtrafles, 
antelopes vault over the parclied yellow grass, no one knows 
u'iiitltcr, no one knows when: they will take refuge from the 
in visible pursuer. A hundred aJiades of brown and whiti^ 
striped, speckled, spaiicd, crowned with horns so various 
tliai an artist miglit have sketcltcd tJiem on one of his good 
days, tluf anel and the dania, to mention only tuo of die 
pretuest names, great waterbuuks, little raedbucks, dainty 
buBlibucks widi their big ears and a swarm of diifemnt 
species of gazelle which, with the loveliest legs, leap most 
deetly, wticwc veins arc visible under their skin, an 
inexhaustible metaplmr for Arab poets prataing dte slender* 
ness of their iwloved and the delicacy of her skin. 
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if s rich in smali bind-lifi; thiin die rauiy cciiintne^ the 
bu$h hits coltivtuai the tree-hoopoe^ which otw^ys [ives in 
company^ dmtteringp sHircuiiing^ even mourning wirii oihers 
when one lias been iiviog m suict monogimy 

husbands ore the most talkative). The blaeb rhinxTfxros 
bird is a difTerenl miitcLt he enjoys fiimseif on hk owrtp hut 
lus invented a system ol' his for tile nioiljcr-binl and 
her yuung; ttU the young bitd^ are Hedgedt lie walls them 
up wttJ] theJr modifr in damp chy and fbeds them from die 
outside. If lie dkS) lie lias^ LU» an Indian prince^ liie gloriaui 
feeling that bit wife must die with Witi. Of the bi^er birds^ 
tlie buslt k tnlmbited by die red-nectid hawk, sitting in die 
duldcb palm^ as swih and bold as hk norths btother, and 
the hooded eagle, spreading hk cmx for hotira in the sun on 
tlic naked bougtis of an acada^ opening, dosings opening 
it ugdn. 

Bui the lijrd of all, the great air-polkeman, h the vulmre, 
who leads die dance of In die dcsen arid the bush 

with hk heavy, drooping wings hi& heavy, drooping head, 
his straddling gab, his cruel, pierdng eyes. No hypaust cnindd 
invent a hennr means of preventing the development of 
poisonous gases in these lempetaiurcs from the decay of dead 
bodies. Yet the vidnire i$ not guickd by chamsiiy or die 
setiiic of smell; the vulnire sce^, and as, wib bis powerful 
wings, lie can quickly fly over Jong dj*iiini:e% the latlm ounel, 
the dad gaaelJe earuioE e^pc him fnr an hour. No one has 
evi!f smell a corpse in these rcgfonsr hardly is a creamre dead 
when they arc there, as quick as heifs. With ibcit long 
ner£s tltey burrow into their prey, hght, vulture igaimil 
vulture, for some bit of guts they have tom out, flndj^ before 
the eyes vi tmvdlcis, have left pratticalJy no trace of a dew) 
dog witliin hve uimutcs. But a year after they have been 
sutdetl and dllcd ftiih camfdior, they are still odoroii^ in the 
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scicntisi's stuiiy, and yet fugitive and famished slaves have 
been seen to eat vtiiuue flesh. 

Over the plain, over iJ»e river, the bowl of the sky fills 
' at evening with taider h'gbi. In the wen^ a picrdug yellow 
app^n, then a narrow misty bdt of giey-gietn- Then the 
palest tnauve-pink begins, deqwning quickly to a massive 
dark mauve spreading up to die dove-blue of the zenith. 
Townfda the east the sky is lightened by flakes of reflected 
red mingled with pearly blue, vi<ilct-gte>v flamingo pink, till, 
a minute later, a hard, steely blue toudies tlie reddish-yellow 
hills of the desert. In the east, the light tuim colder, the 

pnk greyer. . , , . 

Meanwhile, in the west, the lowest sinp has deepened to 
a vidous sulphur-ycUow. The river, over which a blaci bird 
glides in slondug Sight, has turned yellow again, with gtey' 
blue ripple, thrown into a ehao* of light ™d shadow hy 
the pUy of die little waves. Soon the yellow strip to the 
south-west is drowned in a Hinj«t orange spreading Ctom the 
brightest pmnt at its centre, whidt quickly turns grey and 
hvid towards the east. Meanwhile, at the very point where 
the sun set, a strange bltw bay has swelled in the form of 
a chalice; it cuts flaaluiig into the yellow tottes;, which now 
liBve turned more reddish. For meanwhile the night, tiring 
faun the east, has taken possession of the west and ovciamic 
the red-yellow bell at that proudest point where tbe li^i of 
day sank. Now tbe night lias conquer^ the colours die away. 

Tlje voice of die stream sounds louder; the Nile flows 
norliiward into die nigllt. 
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Only a nomatt can be master of desert and plain, for if be 
lives on his herds, be muai lead them Adm pasniie to pasture, 
foIloNing the vagaries of tlte climate and the river, and, 
above a^ the belts of rain. Kingdoms siretdi bvisidy in 
front of fdm, belot^ng to nobody, and even though he has 
not to conquer them, he must oonstaitily sedc new ones 
befoit returning to the old. 

Jt is not cmly in this respect that he puts into piactke the 
old fanner's »w wltich giants the Aeld ta test when ft has 
borne fruit- Hiere are ocher tnmsiticdis to the futner, and 
the Arabs to the south of MeroE, moviug about aa half' 
nomads with iheir flocks; sow cosn a| the same time, move 
on after die sou'tng, leaving it to the mercy of Allah, 
rcmm only for the harvest, grind the com, eti the bread!, 
and ^lan move on- The dhurta, like dw camel, makes no 
dfman ds and gives the highest yield, bringii^ forth five 
faundr^-fold, and half of all the ctildvaied land in the Soudan 
is under dbuna. Other tribes leave selected families behind 
in die oases 10 culttvaie die corn, who, in the end, senle, and 
in a few even degeoeratr into traders. 

At all points the nomad proves himself a king, the farmeT 
a serf, although he gmws richer than the khig. living on 
the river or in the oases, some of which, it is true, can extend 
to provinces, his eyes flxed amciottsly on the earth, desolate 
if the weather lays it waste, the frumer unites in oommunides to 
protect ttinuelf belter from the wild animals and the elements, 
hut his greatest dread ts the nomad, who lives on the coniinea 
of the steppe and regards the cultivated oases as ou^osts, 
to be besi^i^ and plundered. The frutner distnisu the nomad 
just as the sober dtizen distnuts the adventunr; shuv up in 
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lus security* -which is none* tnisiing to Jaws which totter, und 
all the same helpless in face of the vagaries of the river and 
the rain, -which no coirommity can dominate lie loses his 
beauty. 

Beauty is with the nomad. Although the tribes of iJie 
Soudan have become hopelessly confused owing tti the lack 
of mountain and river boundaries m this flat land, otrtain. 
characteristics are common to alJ tribes. The 
of these aborif^tial Ethiopians with the Arabs, who Itave 
crossed the Red Sea tlrese four hundred years, has only gone 
10 reinforee their diaractensiks as men of the desert. CarnrH, 
sheep, goats—it is reckoned that there arc seven million 
of litem in llie SoudatH-tents and hius, wife and cJiild, the 
springs, the wanderings, ilte absence of fixed bouts of labour, 
tiw «bdk as Icaikr, the duel which at once deddes the eputrre!, 
insecurity, fidtli and superstition, a land without fTOnriera, 
beedom without bounds, a life according no Goethe’s Arab 
talianums: must not ages of life in such conditions make mitn 
draw nearer to ARali, gnaw more comely? 

Tall and gaunt and bony, a man (hat has always eaicn 
raihn too little, a Bedouin of the plain stands beside his 
camel, btonie-btown, yet with a bloom over the golden 
shimmer of tiis sadny skin, with fiitely jmnied ankles and 
limbs. Tlie short, dipped beard looks like a prop to the oval 
of the face; the big eats, lyb^ dose to the headi ^ 
of antelopes, the aquiline nose, which nukes the aristocrats 
of all the world akin, the furrowed brow, jutting over deep- 
sec, hunter’s eyes, the nanow mouth, patient and silent, 
weh^marked, but not mIIiwi bps, make a whole eloquent of 
the coun^ and pnidenc^ the dignity and stmplidty, of the 
man on his own lescuices, always in dose contact wdth fiu^ 
perpetually dependent on its fie^ A mao whose whole life 
is spent like the youtlt, at most, of inieresdng white men, a 
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nwo iir'ito bcm ih;e Jaws of the stars in his being and the maHcs 
of die sun «> hi* body—^‘'looking burnt,'' Herodotus said— 
a being whose self-confidence » bom of his body, who trans¬ 
lates the |X)wer of his e\%s, wliich am diree times as keen as 
the wfiite man's, inm the stm^di of his soul, a man wJmse 
imocstots always chose the liandsomesf for thdr ktngB, whose 
Court, when the king l»ad lost the use t>l a limb, at once sacn- 
lioed the same one. Sudi truly r^at otstorns were teeotdcil hy 
Strabo; most have survived dll to-day. 

In diesc latitudes, among these tribes, battle is sdll a neces¬ 
sity and hence magnificent; here man itlU stands up to man, 
the roles of combat, mercy, and sacrifice are sdJJ written in 
heaven, generosity is j viriuc, like i-engeance. Tlkesc Iieadiens 
could still iiiietprec and mould lo their own uk the creed 
of Mohammed, but Chrisuanity remained alren to them, fliey 
still have many a custckm in common witli the noiiiads of the 
Old Testament; tcvtflgc, reverenoe of age, the ctHiing up of 
dust iR danger, the rending of rliek gsnnents. There ate 
pilgrims, too, among these mimads, negroes irom tlic west 
coast of Aftici, who cross die whole continent to see Mecca, 
earning their living on the way, cemoining sdioi for years 
lierc between the White and dw Blue Niles, lotindmg families, 
and reacliing the tomb of tile propliet twcniy years after they 
set out^ a feat of pious valour such as no sect of the Western 
world lias been able to record to this ve^ day. 

But that is quite altot to the nauve nomad. He knows no 
xitro, no Koran, of Mecca lie knows only its onentation, for he 
has learnt to set his nig in the sand that way before he prays. 

Even dw women he treats wltli more freedom than ti» 
Surrounding religions and customs permtt: die Bedouin under¬ 
stands love. As die women do not live in a harem, there arc 
romances and battles r an Englisli flcplorer a Jiundred years 
a£rt fciiind the power of die women in a tribe of die Djalli 
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between Sennar and Kotdofan so great disc on manyiiig 
tiiey sdpuJated in writing foi one free d^ id four, so tiuu 
on the foufdi day they could ftfesenr didr siiitots with char¬ 
tered rights. Evot to^ there are In Uibc regions witches 
who can make a man impotent, restoring liim Jiis manliness 
rarely and then, very cleverly, only to their own use. 

Even here, the best proof of thdr laaity m love is their 
doubt of the heir; that is characteristic of this adventurer 
without house or land, of this wanderer on the face of the 
earth wbt»e only certainties arc Cod and the motneni. 
"Whether the husband is the father," says an Arab wrirer 
of the Bisharin, the handsomest Bedouins, "is never certain, 
but they can be sure of the motber. Hence they feel them¬ 
selves i^er siith the issue of tlieir daoglvtei or sistet," and 
etclude ilidr own son from tiic heritage, passing it on to 
thdr dBughiet's or their sister's son, in whom the succesaon 
by blood ia beyond doubt- This right of inlwritance in the 
female line detennined die succession in the royal tamily of 
Si^nar till its extinction a hundred years ago. 

in the course of the year, the day comes wlien the Bedouin 
deans up his land. Then lie sharpens a stick of the "fire-tree," 
one of the leguminosae, makes a tiOTch in another, fits the 
point into the notch, and works them about until a smoky- 
smelling powder is produced, which bt^ns to smoulder. With 
that Ik seta fire to the dry grass in die directitm ol the wind: 
in half an hour the plain is on fire. Then the garelles take to 
their heels, the srudees seek shelter, insects, trying to find a 
refuge in the bushes, M victim to the becHaucr, the snake- 
buzurd catches eveiyilung that dies, while the leopard takes 
flight instead of pursuing prey: there is a wholesale scamper 
tlirottgh the bush. 

Only the Bedouin regards the fire with satUfacdon, for 
now he has cleared his pasture. 
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Miliqtiottng slightly an old Aiab scholar, we (night say that 
the Nile flows four months through the wilderness (jungle, 
mountain, and swamp), two months thiougl) the land of the 
blades, and one through the land of Mohammed. 

‘'Wlicn Allah made the Soudan, Allali laughed,’* says an 
Arab proverb, but one nuiy wonder at whkb part of the 
Soudan lie laughed, for it is a wodd m itself, with blootning 
and arid provinces. TTie Soudan titieidies froiD the tropcal 
forest into die dcsen; it is called "the land of the blacks,” it 
is five times as big as France, But has only da millton iti'' 
habitants: it runs right across norTb.e>it Africa, lienee it 
f^nnot but vary gteady according to the river and the rain. 
A land of lowlands and flat luDs, with a stn^e vokmiic legion 
in Darfur, falling gently from three thousand feet in the 
south, flanked by mountains to south and east, and partly 
in the west too, rising as a whole from west to east, in the 
direction of Abyssinia, the rain teaches i: wi th varying smengtlt 
and m diflerent times, so tliat it shows no unifonnity of flora, 
fauna, or men. 

The rainfall, which, in the neiglibourhood of die swamps, 
amounts to forty inches a year, and at Khartoum to six, stop 
oiiirdy from eighteen d^iws on, about fierliCT, and only 
begins ^ain dose above Cairo. To the south of the Tropic of 
Cancer, where the trade wind is iniemjpied when the sun 
readies the that is, where the rising mi oools down over 
the hottesT ares, it £dU again as ruin in the months of June to 
August, because at that time the sun rapidly reaches and 
quits the zenith on the latitude of Khartoum, a scanty siuiunet 
rain which brings forth grass and tamarisks, thorn-bushes and 
little acadas. On die other hand, faitber soutlt, owing ro the 
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greater dbnnce fitnn the intptc, tJicre are wo ilJ-ricfincd rainy 
wasons^ and complete drciughi rrom ^^ay to Augiui. In 
September, vJien die san dries out (he sodden cariJi, the air 
b like a Turkish hath. 

Ntibia denotes only the psri of the Soudan that stretches 
roughlv from Khartoum to Assonant Upper Nubia, whidt 
belongs to the Soudan, readies as far as Wadi Haifa. In die 
west the Soudan is bounded by the white Powers, but not 
by nature, for tliere the desert stretches straight across the 
continent, and sand and wind blow over the helpless stakes 
wJiich 8t wide intervals attempt to di^'ide die unity of the 
doiert into British and French dominions. 

Tliis land above M'adi Haifa was called by the %}'ptians 
and hr the Bible the Land of Kush, by the Romans, EtJiJopia. 
Of its provinces, the only name known to die world to-day 
is that of Rotdofan, for gold and rubber has long come £rom 
there: the world knows, too, that the Nortltem Soudan was 
Christian for several oentutiK and lias been Mohammedan since 
die fourteenth century, that Semitic and Harnidc peoples with 
a strain of hloc^ live in the north, negroes with a strain 
of Hamide blood in the south. Nubia, die name we can adopt 
for the Soudan to the north of Kliartcum, Eias preserved its 
oncienl customs better thitn Egypt, with its hood of foreigners, 
for here cirilization penetrated from rhe north only in very 
andent and in verj' modern times; in between die jViabs 
came over the Red Sea, for, long heforc the wliiie riices liad 
ever dreamed of ii, drey liad sailed to Zanzibar, 

Here, too, die Kite dciermined the course of history, just 
because it did not form a constant waterway. At ihe brat 
cataract, by Assouan. Mediterranean dvitizadon ceased. ^K'ith 
galleys rowed by native slaves groaning under the w'hip of 
the concpjcror, all the dvilized powers from the Pharoohi 
to Motiamcd All attempted to pass die rapids, dtlier on 
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the nwr itself ur by drying ibe b<nis along the 
bank. 

In this huge oouncry, thete v'u no attempt to achieve unity 
UTiiil a hundW yean ago; it was fu»t achieved in our ceniuiyf 
wliich may welt pass away before it is fuQy consolidated. The 
peoples of antiquity, on die middle Nile, only dtsttttl brief 
fbsbes. In the tntenor, great empires tose where ibe pees of 
tile sGudi stop and the bush begins, for a king can no more 
survey the savannah dian a giraffe, for which reason both 
moved into the buab. 

But these kings, some betweeeo the Blue and the Wiiite 
Niles, some in Daifur on the White, knew little of each other, 
for they, and other smaller domlniom, differing in tongue 
and creed, were connected only by a river which was not 
navigable. Hie Fungs, who founded th d r dynasty when 
Girvantes and Leonardo da Vind were flourishJng in Europe, 
held part of Upper Nuhia together for three hundred years: 
they entered liisioiy hexause great schobm fiom Arabia and 
Baghdad sojourned at thetr black court. Perhaps they wilt only 
survive in legend in the person of that gallant but sensible 
king who lud ffurty-duec rooms buih for lui thirty'din^e 
wiveSi and three hundred and sxty->ffve goats and a quantity 
of beer brought into the courtyard of his palace so iltat he 
might have his peace for a year, then locked tliedoor, Jidmitung 
his chanceitor once a tby. This occeUent munaidi—perhaps 
it was no mere hazard (hat he reigned in the European 
eighteenth century—by ruling half an hour a day certainly 
made his people happier than hii conquering fathers. All these 
native kii^ of the Soudan lost theii power about tSoo, but 
the Fungs died out only in i^id, and even tonby thdr diseanj 
descendants are to be found in neat huts under the {»lms at 
Singa 00 the Blue Nile, whete, as the fast sdons of mighty 
princes, they perfonn the coffee otfemony W'itit dignity. 


2Iq Tttt elephant's TRUNK 

A hundred yeais ago, ihe capital of the Soudan wai bom 
of a cunp of tents. A conquering prince from Egypt realised 
the vital impoittance to world history of the point where the 
two Niles ineec, stnd named it Khartoum, after the trunk'shaped 
p rn ip vd a foemed by the conflueDce, for Khartoum means 
"elephant trunk.” Lying vertically below the source, and 
above the mouih of the Nifc, in the middle of the Wliite 
and at the mouth of the Blue, It is the madiematica] and 
dramatic centre of the wonderful river, wliett thou^t would 
make a hall even if there were no town. As it lies there, ft 
extends from die fertile double Nile to the edge of the ptain, 
linking the profusion of tropical gardens with the sands of 
die desert, an image of the tiv« whkh creaied it. Lying where 
the Nile divides die desert, sketched in like a whim of God, 
the town is the meeting-point of all the roads connecting the 
TWO Oceans on this ladiude. A thousand pitgrlm!; and a thousand 
tradeis crossed the Nile long before the bridges, in Jtopc and 
prayer, or fleeing from persecution, to hide themselves in the. 
des^ beyond, and if all the ghosts of all the slaves were to 
arise here, who were driven from Xordofan to die R«1 Sea 
to end in the imfathn tnable depths of Arabia, their tnun of 
sufTcring would take weeks and weeks to pass, and the 
mouniain of gold tlidr sellers gained by.them would be big 
enough to diolte up both Niles and so to flood the land that 
no one would ever need to be a slave again—but Egyp* 
would dry up< 

Wliere die two Niles *T"hra" like hcotheis, there lies a 
pabuy island formed by the branching of die Blue NiJe^ Oit 
whose rich soil fruit and vegetables grow. Where bridges and 
railways, moior boats and aeroplanes speak of our oeotury, 
the water-wheel wliich matte its appearance on the last re^hes 
of bodi tive» turns even tt^lay. 

Here at Klianoum, the island of Tud is die first piece ot 
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btnd OR White Nile to be fertikzed by the 6tli of the 
Blue. Id spjcndout^ and profusioji, wieiwi by a himdwd 
tvater^wheels through days, yeais, and centuiies, iJie bold 
date*pal(ns>, the huge iKubabs Hise ihom the gaidena of die 
governor and die h^h officialai whose palaces and stone 
houses speak here of England. Froin these rulers a cateftiliy 
graduated df**^nda through Creeks and Syrians ici the 
Soudanese, wiio in oo wise appear here as the lords of the 
land. 

Wlieie the row of gardens ends, dose to die conduence 
and die second bridge, lies die stnuigest eoo in the votid; 
fonned and kept widi the greaiesi skill, it contahw otdy 
anunals DJid\T to the oouniry'. Here the gaielfes walk feariesa, 
fUittng for the (irat time in their Jives widi the lion, who 
looks our froni] behind his ban with the sad eyes of the capdve 
beast of prey. And beside the gazdles, the dioebird scrun 
about widi its enmte the egrets bathe, the cranes llaunt, 
the Jiujnpcd dromcdaiy glides over the grass and die young 
hippopotamus, bdiind an apology for bars, displays Ids huge 
pink mouth; they miglii he v;^e tmitadtins of viiai is going 
on outside, a pretty parade insicad of a war. 

But wdien the master of the garden comes, the major who 
loves beasts and men, a great expert on this fauna, they run 
to meet liiin, die gjazelk nurdcs liim in the back with her 
ahatp hams, for she knows he has his podcelA full of tood, 
and Jane^ the lovely cheeiah, sweeps h« bats with feline grace 
to greet him. Looking at the miniaiuie Africa, with its pairdy 
tame, partly half-enclosed anbnali, soange thoughts arise 
of the taming of the three million inhabitants, who, taken 
^om thwr slate of nature, wlsc trained to become wmrken 
in the cotton iteltls, teacben and bank clerks, and nobody 
can say for certain whether they ate not ravage still, like the 
half-prisoned animals in the zoo. 
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B«ypnct, on the kit bank of the Nik, they haw dtek own 
town, three times as big as Britisll KJiiirtoiim. Tlij$ is Omdur- 
man, founded only hfiy years ago on a ^tioarii bcacli, a white 
counterfort to the red-tiled city of Khanoum. Tlic« are no 
tam|»tis here now, they are replaced by the masses huddled 
together in this second laig^i town in Africa, Will they 
always submitP Thirty-live years ago they made themselves 
masters of the Gothic palace on the other side. 

Hus densely crowded oasis is Hooded witli desert light, 
that is by 3 radiation such os the sun creares dsewliere only 
on gladeoL In this light, street and markets swarm with arts 
and crafts. Saddlers sew' gaudy leather to make cushions, oi 
hammer sliining mtik into saddles, smiths grip the iron wid 
work-tom hands, stlveramjtiis hold silver in thdr tapering 
fingers, balanoes arc hdd doft to weigit tlie silver rapee, 
spirited liotses, ^oomy camels, wise grey asses, neigidng and 
braying pell-mell, are bouglit and sold on land, boars and 
soils ore bouglti and sold on the beach, and men and beasts 
scream each other down. The turban and the fa, the wdl- 
groomed mane of the Bedouin and the sliom Itead of lJur 
Egyptian trader, fly-blown melons looking like meat, lumps 
of mutton looking like enormous melons, children and priests, 
shouts and protests, carpet seileis and btothd-keepen, slieiks 
and mountchanks:, oflicuils, coachmen, and camel drivers, 
dark brown n^roes with gaudy tufts of feathers, awanfay 
Syrians, slim Greeks in tropical suits, huge Kordofanese in 
red silk garments, squat Persians covered wltli furs to sell, 
Italfostes with negro hair, red eyebrows, and an aquiline 
nose, planted here by some Alexandrian prince in the Middle 
Ages, or by an English nobleman a few years ago, all pushing 
thdr way in the tncredible noise, in the relentless smells, 
through the low white streets, and the tram driver displap 
the iron nerves of a dictator, for he brings his tram, 
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cmwded imide and out, n> the bri(^ wtUwit bdng 
a mati. 

But where the doudJeSA glitier of the tan is reflcacd to the 
embrace of the ri>w*, •!* old matt, led by -» naked child, 
gltd» along tlie quay. He Itears ibo noise of bis brothers, 
can even smell diem, but AJIali lus taim liwn Ittoi Africa a 
greatest gift, light. 


V 

In a little Paris rn fr, among whinvoctated widtets and men 
and women tfjing to shout down ibe braying gramoptooe 
over tbdr bock at thdr wtxjden table, two men are cooUy 
playing billwtds in the deck of iJglit shed by a hangins green 
lamp. They are in shirt-sleeves, for somcitmes it Is an acrobatic 
feat to reach across the table with thar long cues: pty clerks, 
perhaps, who have spent didr day adding wp figures or sorting 
samples; now, in perfect stietioc, they strike the ball, wWeb 
rolls noiselessly along the fine ctodi to the rubbasUned edge 
of the table, so that, by the tul« of the game, it dull siiiks 
TWO other batl^ At that lame motntmi, at a few ibousaod 
other tables, a few thousand other intent and skilful players 
are at the same game, generally in the e^xning, in cafifs or 
dubs, and they are nearly all men. Since biUiards were in- 
vTOted four centuries ago to Italy, it lias beai a game for 
solioEMs: tl»e mass, playing golf widi its arms or cards with 
ii9 head, finds billiards, which requires both, too exaettog. 

To make tliese three balls, whtoh the two men knock about 
on the green doth every evening, the hugest animal of the 
eartli, ihe last of the primeval giant* lo rtacli toro our shrunken 
dimensions, has had to fall, f« i» two tusks ykld eight or 
ten balls, tlie ammunition for three billlatti rabies, that is, for 
six men to shirt akeve* under a green lamp. Tfie variou* 
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artides Rud« <:)(' diese tiisiu even to-day (die Honum made 
amfida] teeth of tiiem), eomhs and iaiu, $ljde~nilea and 
chesamen, jewel-hoKea, piano-keys^ and umbFeila-handJes, lii^ 
and buckJea, arc mere by-prodiurts oompaied with die billiard 
bolls, belong without exeepnon to the voild of play and 
decoiadoii, and are easy to tepface, both as re^rds form and 
beauty. The balls alone, with dieir peculiar densiiy, could 
not, in fomier times, be produced &om any other material: 
everything dse can be mode more beaudfully of oostly bone 
and wood, and when the lady at her itaipdchonl, who dll 
that time had ddighted in the gleam of lier white hands on 
the black keys, adopted white keys in the dghteeiiib century 
because the blade made her eyes swim, at least one 
of the muses came to reduce the scaitned hararH of die mdustrv 
lo order, for, with ivory the piano wu better played* 

Not only the dephani, but the native elephant hunters on 
the Nile WBPS tgnotani of ail that: they only saw Arabs and 
Turks bringing chests of splendid things on their camd$ and 
boats aod asking nothing in einchungc bur an elephant tusk. 
Even to-day the n^;roe9 cannot understand why tlw white 
man doe* not prefer a hippo hide, from which whips and 
saddles can be made^ or cong)OTu boms, which can he carved, 
or the juice of Cdtati]) whicll be us&d foi poisotiiiig 

iftowJteftds. Tlwiy ccttiinly alt ihest things awav 
tbearii but their tea! p^cn is the eTqshant fusk^ and a Dittfca 
chief whose faiher made pioviscm for the white man’s foBy 
and buried a hoard of tuskd on the Nilc^ can buy whait he 
likes with them and becomes lord of the woricL 
The native cmly hunted the dephants when the^ broke 
into his iields, and even then as rarely as possibti^ for he 
could get hts meat mate easily from a hippo and die great 
iissiZe cuiks wem only good for stakes to the oxm* And 
as the elephani^ unEke die lions, Icopaids, aiui crocodile 
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attacks and canies ndther teen nof other animobi, the 
negroes hunted it Jess than the other antmaJs, and eouJd even 
nianage at times to scare it out of rhwi’ lields tntli howls 
and yells. No n^ro saga nukes it widted, and many nuke 
it wise. 

Certain mighty lungs had long used ivory for their 
adommcniv but only wlien the white num, the "Turoo*" made 
itis appearance, long ago to the north of Khartoum, but only 
A hundred years ago on the Upper Nile, did hU desire 
the elephant deurahle » an object of trade in the grand a^k, 
and die visiort of ^ass beads and rifles which die white man 
ofiered in eiDchange at odoc made elephant hunting popular. 
The same thing happened to the dephani as to the "here¬ 
ditary enemy" of a state: he was the victiin of a catcliword, 
and now everybody set about hunting him 
This miglidest and ment quick-witted of artunaJs can only 
be ctmqueicd by so anal] a crearure as man through cunning 
and fear; tltey dig pitfalls near the water, which they strew 
with elephant dutig^ dten spear the helpless anmub in them 
to death: they endrete the hush in thousands, set fire to it, 
narrow the drde by advancing with the flames, which 
and confuse the animal; they pursue it in hundreds, driving 
it towards other hundreds hidden up in trees, who drop speois 
on it from above^ chasing it through the undetgrowdi from 
whkh Jong spean protrude like crowbars to tend and twist 
open wounds in its fledi, and the colossus sinks to ^rth. 
Only the famous Bagara, to the north of Khsioum, hunt 
ii chivalrously on horseback: with lot^ lances of male 
two of these Nubians gallop rowards the lierd, single out ii» 
elephant with the finest tusks, one,keeps h in play on home- 
back, the other dismounts and, standing, drives his lance deep 
into its abdomen, then he mounts and •gallops off and the 
other repeats the manccuvie. 
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Whro die hero has at last suegumhed^ men oni of 

didr hiding-places, howls of joy fing througb the hu$k^ the 
priztf is cwo line ni&ks, white and hisavy* And far away^ nine 
halls are rolling on greeti tables, surrounded by men in 
shirt-siceves- 

He was not easy to iilj+ Naiuie has proteefed her mascer- 
piece, especially in this condnentp For the brain of the African 
elephant is so situated on a bony plate over die roots of die 
upper molars ilm a huHei passes over it wiien he raises jus 
ficad, as he always does when confronted widi ids attacker: 
thus even a gracztng shot sics last in die stiff hones and car- 
rilages which contain die roots of the tusks.^ For dte roots 
had to he placed three feet deep so tiiat die huge head might 
keep iis balance and support the strain wlien he uses dve rusk 
aa a lever to upmot a tree; 

The Aiiican elephant is in all ways superior to his Indian 
brother^ The arched back, the gigantic mis whichf thrawn 
hack, cover tile slioulder^ and, folded^ are frigiitfuJ to sec^ 
the convex ford^cad and tweding sk uH^ all liiese details make 
his thmsi mom powerful As he grows to over ten feet, so 
that the lemale is qf the size of the Ifidian male, as hie lives 
more on trees than die Indian, who eats gi^$% he replies 
more powerful tusks: in llie Soudan, several together have 
been seen uprooting tre^ a hundied feet high, sorue using 
tJieir tusks as crowbais, othets tugging ai ihe blanches with 
ihdr trunks. Hius ^medr and, moreover, mote active in die 
open busliland than the ether m the Ceylon forats, they iire 
not to be killi^ by a frontal artack: at most they can be rumed 
by continued frre from the biggest calibres. 

Ev'Cit in beauty of oudine the African is superiors dm 
beauty resides in clarity^ as in ibe Fgypdon statues: the head 
and trunk and earn form a more perfect whok in the Soudanese 
elephant than in the Indian* Tile light footfall of this iicaviest 
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of animak is incompar^le; in ddremnit, he metdy shakes 
h» gigantie legs, fust as mi:fi of setr-oontiol, in momenn of 
growing suspense, merely shift J!rom one foot to the other. 
AJtogether, he is the pattern of a spirited yet childJike, and 
hence clteerful, beisg. 

But now he Jies dead on the plain, with a hundred black 
men round Itim, eager for his ilesli, for Ids iusks« The myriad 
wrinkles on his skin telL the story of the forest and ifae sie]^ 
of storms and insectst it is an atlas of whole countries with 
smooth, as ft were untouched spots beiween them, as ihcte 
may be on the soul of an aged mao- 

Bul when tlte black hands have at Lust hewn die two 
curved white trophies from Ids jaws, they by no means form 
a pair. Often ihe elephant uses one tusk more tlian the oibei', 
as men use tiieir ri^t hand, or one has been broken, or 
a hard deposit has fonned round some old spear bead or a 
bullet tn tlw tusk. As the rusk lua beat bmlt up in rings, like 
die muik of a tree, with ihe youngest inride, for a Jiundied 
yems maybe, as it has continued to grow even in old age, 
it is not usUbtm eviai in etjour. In the same way, afust the 
death of a gieat matt, oritidsm and analysis set to woik on 
him, although, but a sliorr dme before, he stood harmonious, 
a living whole. Dm now they ore already hacking off ilte huge 
feet from die corpse, ior the cbiof demands four feet to two 
tusks, to protect himseir from cheating. 

Many a naii^ king on the Upper Nile has coUecied hoards 
of ivory as his fombears collected hoards of gold; to ihu 
very day, four^fifths of all tlie ivory comes out of such hoards. 
Less is uiiod to-day, for ihe balls can be made so well of 
synthmic materials that, of the genuine son, only the hardest 
West African lands ate used for ptefcience, as being most 
like the axttfidaJ ones. Critkally compared, tlw ^dtetk balls 
aie not as beautiful as those taken from the living tusk, but 
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then dK living «!epban( IcHofcs £fier than die deitd one. Since, 
moiwvei', the aeroplane Jus dJscoveitd the Kaunu of dw 
gnat Iterds on die Upper Nile^ nnce the Etigliah have imposed 
a m of ^50 for every elephant shot and have created vast 
reservatiaits, Ivory is now otdy dsit with to the same way 
as diaimands or radium—rarities, the aaptiddon and price 
of which is conCroUed throughout die world. 

To-day, in the Antwerp markett dien: is a wltoie scale 
of colour, strengdi, density, grain: the tusks are bleached for 
pUno-keys, for in nanire, pure white is rate and benoe looks 
unnatural; a pair of enonnous tusks weighing four hundred 
and fifty pounds was presented as a wedeUng-gift to King 
George, wlio bad no idea where to put them. Tbe material 
cast by the maditne in turning the balk k shaken into a 
sack from which, as fmm a ma^c boa, there issue buckles, 
liatidles, inlaid work, polishing powder, and even edible jellies. 
Evei to-day, ivory is eiported &om Africa to the value of 
a miliion pounds, and the nati ve king on die Upper Nile who 
has hoarded anything up to a thousand tusks, a black capi- 
tailst, goes one better than the white manager of a London 
factory who has never seen die Nile, and, in his armchair, 
wtdi hk list in his hands, show? that hk present stock contains 
tbiny thousand assorted halls. For those baits, three thousand 
elephants have died, and any one of tlwm tvas, in strength 
and beauty, worth more than the manager. 


VI 

EJephant hunting turned into man hunting. The later hisioiy 
of the Nile and the development of the Soudan, which was 
completely dominated by the slave-trade, would have been 
diffemti if there had been no bilEiartk. Many thousands of 
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mo), ihring in a stole of pandlse^ became dw captives and 
eunuchs of men living in its oontiaiy because two avj derJa 
in shirt-sleeves needed three balls for their green table. 

In the bcginnitig^ some trader of genius had discovered 
glass beads as a means of barter, and gave the deliglited negro 
or Soudanese dve big beads for a tnsL Was that clieath^? 
V^'ete tite ten-oent pearls less beautiful than leal ones which 
would have cost j(|ieo^ Was the value of blllianj not 
im^tury too, teeing that th^ wcte so soon to be imitated, 
like the pearls. What fixed the value of diamonds, their beauty 
oi their rarity? JMany a cheap, haif-predous stone has a more 
fantastic effect, TTie arbitraruvess of sutb valuation is revenled 
by the rich women^s habit of weating, instead of tliedr real 
pearls, a itjiw of ^udy giaw beads round their neck, quite 
in the taste of the negm, while their feet move ro the rhythm 
of negtt) dances. 

So the negro was not cheated, but his greed was awakened, 
the glider of the Ltwdry studs artd ston« with which the 
cunning Arab bewitched the gteai aunbumi child made him 
want ntoie^ and bred him with the joy of barter: he was 
estpelted from his paiadbe. Now he compared his lioard of 
beads with bis neighbour's, sat for hours beside the strange 
trader in front of hb cheat, fingering many a gtiitering stuff 
whicli he would have liked to steal, if the trader h^ not 
Iiad rides. Buy—yes, but with what? His ivory bad run out 
and tinti] ids whde tribe met for a new hunt, whkh would, 
alter all, only bring in four to six tusks, much time mi gji t 
pass. Besides, it was the rabiy season, the Nile was high, the 
western rivers made huntitig diflkdt. What could hq a poor 
naked negro chief, offs the great pasha? He possessed Ekothmg 
but cattle and slaves. 

Slaves? Supposmg the nader wcte di^xtsed to take on a 
few more hands? The trader nodded, that wta what he bad 
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been vatting fotr Ilt» own fuberi tufl dealt for a century 
in sUves from Abyssinia, and had grown rich by providing 
slaves for Arabia's insatiable abvYy^burtger. Tiiis wss s piece 
ofludi! Here, ai tbe end of the 'world, in a country without 
laws, without contioJ, protected by his rifles, armed 'wiih the 
glitter of but beads and cloths, there was husbiess toi be done 
in men which no rise in the price of ivory could readi. 

The idea was new to the chief; it appealed to him. TUI 
that dnie, no slave-trade had developed on the Nik, as it had 
on die west coast of Africa, from the tapture of enemy men, 
and especially women, who were used for field-labour and 
hence regankd as a kind of war-indemnity- But now be began, 
and since neither force nor taw could check cidier whites or 
blacks, the new custom spread 'with the rapidity of the bush- 
fires. Tlien! was another chief who needed thirty women for 
field-labour and thiny cowherds, but shunned war 'with bis 
neighbours out of fear, TaWnt^i, or advanced Now he 
saw a few hundred men in his great Arab friend's pen. Sup¬ 
posing he 'were to oiler him a tusk from hJs hoard for every 
three slaves? 

By sudi barter, in evo'^Uanging forms, whicli the oriental 
loves, tlie ivory-dealer last century became a stave-dealer, the 
slave-denJei a alave-hunter, and die slave-hunter in bis turn 
an ivory-dealer. Man and elephant hunts vied with each otlter 
on the Upper Nile. From Khartoum, Arab business men 
concluded trtaiks with negro chiefs ibrougb dietr emissaries, 
played them off against eadi other, and made (hem sell their 
subjects, just as the Ekeinr of Hesse did in Germany. Wluii 
possUnhties for those bold, mgesimis spirits, one of whom 
fim made his 'way through tbe swamps to the Babr-ei-Ghasd, 
found lost tribes (here, cauglit and bartered them, and even 
became an ^ent of civilization by opening up unknown 
peoples on the Nile! Tlien East Africa, too, became what 
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has bwn called the bouse oT bond^^e. But no trader would 
have peitetraied dirough all die dangers of the Nile and die 
negroes to die third degree of lati'ttidc if he liod not been 
drawn on by the lust of jvoiy to whew it wai to be found. 

Some fugitive or adventurer, some Ati, would iind a ridi 
man in Kiiarioum ready »o be invdgled into lendinglum a few 
iiundred pounds is order to get it back with a bundled per 
cent pmiti in ivory «x montiia kier. Then Air would collvcr 
a lew dosen sJwdy helpers, boy boats, rifles, bullets, and a 
fw hundredwe^t of glass beads, which had been blown into 
eaiilence by tlte bloodies; nitnitl) of some gJassblower on 
die Venetian lag^ions. TTie men w>ouJd get fiix muntbs’ pay 
in advance, ^tcen dollars each and the promise of double 
at the end of the river-piraie*s laidL Each got a slip of paper 
to keep tus accounts, and promptly give it back lo AJi, who 
was the otdy one who could write. Tliey went up Nile in 
December, aa bw as ilie Shilluks, even as far as die Dinkas, 
where friendship would be swom wjifa some chief, who got 
a few Tides and went off fctrdtwidi lo make war on bb enemy , 
bis neighbour. Meanwltile Ali and hb men wDutd attack a 
village, bum it, kill most of die men, hock off their bauds 
fur the sake of dicir bracdebi, and drive away tbe women, 
children, and henls. Tlicn Ali woidd rejoin Hs new black 
friend and nuke him a present of cattle and a beauttful girl. 

But now the savage king, greedy for mote eanle, would 
dr^ his hidden ivory into the camp of tbe stranger, whom 
be regarded as a paaha, a god, 17 le men wcruld get pan of 
the spoils, even some of the slaves, because die slav^markets 
began evTn here, and every one would buy as many as he 
could. Ali wtoie everytbit^ down on the link slip of paper, 
to dock it oJf the py later. Tlien die men would parade in 
fi^t of a captive bh woiltng wife or his father, and give 
him back for a few' line tusks. 



The last act: a qiiairel 'wid) ibe allied chief^ whom Aii 
would plunder or kill, so dm Ws wife and child leti became 
slaves too. And when die crowded boats set out for home, 
some of the men would stay behind to carry on the game, 
and to «ll d« trader the frtah spoils the matt year. Before 
Khartoum n-as reached, the goods would he disembarked and 
distributed among middlemen, to prevent the authoddes from 
finding out how rich AJi had grorwn. The slaves were driven 
throtigh the desert, over the Red Sea to Arabia, even to 
Cairo, each one in die sheba, a fork round his neck with a 
long handle touching his outstretched arm: if iie let liis arm 
sink, he was thiotded by the fork. That was the worst moment 
of his fate- Ali would bring his capitalist the promised ivory, 
in good years up to twenty thousand pounds, to a vaiue of 
£4,000 in Khanoum. As be paid his men in staves, that cost 
him tiothiiig, and he had a net profit of a few hundred slaves 
worth £5 to £6 each. Ali, like many a whim man of business, 
httl made his fortune with a by-product. 

Thus the slave-dealers beeWe a polMca] power, and in 
the south were more powoful than the Govenunent, often 
allying with native diiefa J^inst it. The Egyptian officers, 
often paid in slaves instead of in money, offidaU, smalJ and 
greai, the Pasha himself, lording it in Khanoum, all specu- 
latcd os if m a Wall Street boom. From 1E40 to iStSo for^ 
to aiaty diousand men are said to have been sold y™ly» wid 
(he numher of dead is incalailahlr. As the whole busittess 
has 10 be carried on underhand, it all bad to be done by 
bribery. Commerce on die Upper Nile^ which had begun 
with ivory, became a State necessity, brought about a State 
and in the end even led to the decline of Egyptian 
supremacy. 
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One day. » Frenchziun appeared before the ruler of Egypt, 
bearing a strange glfi--a bag of seed, CaiUiaud, the eiplcwer, 
had brooglit canon-seed wtih him from ihe Soudan, had 
shown specimens of its peculiar fhiit, and inspired the Khedive 
with the idea of cultivating it in the fertile delta. Mohuned Ali 
liad probably not read Pliny, for he liad beat tnined as an 
Albanian soldier, but he certainly itnew of the tradidon of 
Egyptian cotton, jind as he was no hereditary ting, hiti a 
conqueror, lie was uitciligeni enough to grasp at once the 
value of the hinL There will be plenty to say about tliar 
later on. It was about iSio when the botanist's repon came 
to supplement and give final confirmaiion to the c^ier ones 
made by civil olBdals and military commanders. 

But the attxmtive Pasha piched up odter things front die 
Frenchman’s tales, and inie and fidre were mingled a$ in 
orienca] tdes. There was gold in the Soudan, which the old 
Pharaohs had wotted, there was tvoty to be had ilom count¬ 
less elephants^ tliere was incense in Kordofan, and as for the 
diamonds, tidings of which had come along the Nile from 
oHea times, Ukv were certainly re be found below die 
ctgbieentfa parallel, since they had been tbund in other piaoes 
on that latitude in Africa. Cailljaud hrooglu a gla&i of water 
6 om the conHueoce of the two Niks, for he was both an 
eapert and an endiusiast, and just on that accoiinT tmptessrd 
the enterprising spirit of the nitre'. And the Frencliman spoke, 
too, of the source of the Nile^ whkh an aitibidous king should 
thscover. What would Europe have to say re an Egyptian 
conqueror if he were re appear in the guise of a pjoneer 
of science.^ 

Mohamed profaablybetrayednowordof his political musJngs 
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to the sdencist with his glass of holy water. Gold would be 
good, diamonds too; sdJ] better to get rid of the lost Mann*’ 
[ukea tti Cdro, with whose brothers he iiad Imd a motnentous 
quarrel, to occupy his idle EgyptUn and Albaruiut troops, 
to attract trade from the fted Sea to Egypt—^above all to get 
soldiers! To get soldkis from that hot country, the dream 
of all dictators, even if theit are already so many that they 
are looking for something to do—soldiers, that means slaves 
set free to be re-ensla^'cd. How Jong had these Nubians been 
owing tJidr taxes? And if the tax-gatherers had pocketed 
them, all the more reason for invcntitig a tax whidi would 
bring sorticthing in-^and that meant soldiers! If tins cotton 
really grew wild, what if it were to he cultivated there on 
a large scale and brought down the Nile? And gold, and 
ivory, and the glory of discovering tlie source! 

Mohamed All, with whose expeditions, between iBao and 
i3^ the writmn Idstory of tJic ^udan really first begins, this 
astonishing creature, of whom we shall hear further at the 
mouth of tiic river, paid his boldness dear. His sou Ismail, 
a twenty*two’year-old general who bad sul^ected ilte tribes 
in a rapid mardi up to the eleventh parallel, finally fell into 
a trap. In Shendi, below Khartoum, on the Nile, he had 
i-yac tH as tribute &oni the mighty Mek Nimur, 1^000 oxen, 
t,ooo young ^1 slaves, r,ooo camels, sheep, and goats, i,doo 
camel-loads of com, and 1,000 camel-loads of straw. Mek 
Ntmur bowed, saying: "Your arithmetic is of a ntonumcsital 
simplidiy. A thousand seems to be the only numbs' you 
know.” 

When all was gathered togetlis, and the straw heaped up 
round the camp, the Bdek invited them all to a fest in lus 
house, vanished late at ruglii, set fire to the whole, and de^ 
scroyed the young conqueror with his officers, A fn^dul 
revenge was taken, 5 hcndi was burnt to the groutu^ a 
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tliousaitd women and diildnm weie ^ugliteted on die baolo 
of the river^ and onJy the Mek escaped to die doert. 

in spite of oil the atrocities whldi idled these campaigns, 
exploration went hand in luind with conquest, There was 
a king in Seonar whose favourite dish was Jtuman liver widt 
beer; the ears of prisoners were scni to the Viceroy in Cairtv 
yet at die some time Khartoum was founded, and light boats 
readied tlw Diniuis, who had never been neached before, 
Later, the Pastia came in person into the Soudan, and won 
immcvtali^ by a new form of tax-proclamaiion; on the 
middle nee of every village he hung a sack of onid dung, 
and the village had to pay as many dollars as there were bath 
of dung. In tile end, peace was restored to die accessible ports 
of the countiy—the peace of a gravcyaid. But in the south, 
robbers had followed the discoverers, fust as they do to-day, 
wiien they tall themselves explorers. 

The exploitation of dicse quite unguarded legiuns set in 
with this questionable conqxtest, the greed of lltc traders was 
dtawn up*Nik abreast of tin? explorers' dfom. Missionaries 
advanced and wieie fomd to withdraw*; for tim Pope, Africa 
became a "vicariate/’ for a Sardinian consul, a “base.” Up 
there on the Nile, where die pth of Egyptian and Nubian 
traders arid robbers crotssed that of Austrian missioturies, the 
former out for ivor}\ the latter out to win the negro for 
Jesus, where lemoie Great Powers could conceal th^ aims 
under the mess^ of one prophet, just as otKcn ooncealed 
tlieir slave hunts under the message of another, one thing 
could not but grow*, in tliese lost corners of the world—the 
liaie of the Nubian for the Qiristtan, the attraction of die 
Christian to the negro. 

Later, when Ismail, Moltamed All’s successor, saw hb 
stKngth broken by his good intentions, and the great slaves 
dealets, defiant like kings in dicir keeps, detenruned to pay 
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only such taxes at such a time as the strengtli of their private 
armies made necessary, harried fay debts ®id ciKmies, he 
in a foreigner to heip in the Soudan, the fiist Egj^tian 
to do so; as Governor^ Christian, and Englishman, he was 
to get his teeth into the probJem, It was a man 'mth spkndid 
teeth titai came. 

Samuel HaJter was for^ belore fus mind turned to Africa. 
Till then tw had been merely the wild hunter of Ceylcm* a 
restless wanderer through tite world, who declared that in 
England he wilted like a plant in a dirk roont. It ran in bis 
blood: on the coast of Jamaica he had seen his father's sailing 
fleet sail off with sugar for England. A young giant, all 
tung^ eyes, and arms, be flung himself into panther-hunting 
in and when he wrote it all down in a boot, nobody 

csBt any doubt on his traveller*# ales. Something prdustciric 
emanates &om htm, as he stands half-naked leaning on his 
spear, and it is asy to uiidereumd that he needed a "batteiy 
of rifles.” 

Baker WHS in no sense of the word brutal: he undersiood 
and loved animals and children, reared a little slave-boy, and 
nearly despaired of life when three of Ida own chSdren died 
within thtw years. Hot-tempered, but soon appeased, as 
strong men often are, bom to command, but generous and 
hospitable, independent owing to inherited w'eajth, above all, 
blessed with radiant health, he semned to be bom to adven¬ 
ture. The only thing needful to such a man was war. 

He arrived too late for the Crimean War, but the«> when 
his invalid wife was dead, he found the companion he nreded. 
With tills lovely Hungarian he wenr bear-hunting in Asia 
Minor, till he grew tried of it. In those days, in i8di, the 
English huitiers and adventurers could speak of nothing but 
lire Nile. There w^ another kind of elephant there, dilferent 
species of |^ne fmm those in Ceylon, and hunting without 
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Old, but there wiis A vktot'* crown too, a goal, a fulfilment 
worthy of the toil. There was the struggle against tlgvety, 
wliJch was jusT rousing die men of the west, whJdi meant 
freedom, bunianiiy, and gloiy, 

Tlien Baker, always accompasied by his wife, discovered 
die second source of the Kite to three arduous yean, a stoxy 
of greatness and comage, of renunciation too. From that time 
on the iiune of Samuel the liott'-huntet had spread ihrougl} 
East Africa. 

But now, five years lalier, when be returned as a powerful 
official, hate and distrust awnjted the famous fnend of the 
negro. Why did he come dtaturijirig the drda of the dealers? 
Who told tills Christian to overthrow' the beautiful screen, 
the Koran, m wtiose shadow the Moslem could enslave the 
black pgans? What had a struggle in Christian America to 
do with African Mohammedans who knew how to neat their 
slaves properly, if only because they were worth apiece? 
And was not the long war between the southern and northern 
stares of Amertea the proof of how necessary, how plcasJog 
to Cod, the mstitiitioa w'os? What was Mr. Baker doing on 
the Upper Nile in ihe gilded unifonn whicli the Khedive 
had pressited to him in Cairo? 

In gloomy moments, Mr. Baker may wcU hove asked 
himself the same guesdoTL He had come to slay, after all 
his lions and elephants, diat great serpent, the slave-trade, 
wiiich was rapidly dedmaUng the land lie had learned to love 
on the Upper Nile^ Not slavery. He laughed, in his refunding 
bass, at the declamations of tlie English Anti-Slaveiy Societies, 
and taunted them, saying they would do belter to look first 
to the rofierings of their white brothers in the coat mtnre. 

Baker loved die negro and distrusted the Arab: all hn 
Miocesson felt md acted to the same way. But lie did not 
love the slave a$ Tolstoy loved him, nor wisfa to set him 
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like Uncob. Whai lie winied w fight against was 
ihe trade m men. Among his feUows, the slave bore the lot 
of the worker: <in«r earned oJT, tie became a piece of goods, 
a maggoty fruitj often with a brilliant cicterior, and in the 
harem^ a creature for lust or laughter: the diflference lay leas 
in the question of human happiness than in tile question of 
human dignity. The dark dealbgs b human desh were rept^- 
nant to liun as a gentleman. He had seen the fat pashas in 
Cairo drivbg out, accumpaiued by running raw b gilded 
jgckeis, and still playing at Arabian Ntghft. He had heard 
the whispers of foe informers, showing their master, with 
obsequious cunning, foe foot-prints of foeir escaped comrade, 
in m'CMy toe-mark and every smelL Before his eyes, 
negro boys had been laid on the sand and castrated with a 
knifestroke, whiie the bleeding of foe wound was stopped 
witli molten lead. Coptic monasteries li\'ed mainly on liic 
preparation of eunuchs, always a matter of life or dcafo. Of 
such thing?, tnvctiied and practised by Mohammedans and 
Ch risr iTH i*) the black heathen bad remained ignorant; 

Baker, the big game hunter turned estplorer, developed, 
as Governor, ftom an explorer into a ruler. In the countiy 
he had begun to explore ten years earlier be founded a province. 
Bui he was an tsolated individual, and all the Nubians and 
Egypoans who sliould have worked for Ifon dicated him, 
and among bis liighesi ofiiculs he discovered traces of die 
sbve^trade. The pow'o of the great slavew seemed not to 
be overcome- 

Among them were men of Napoleonic gientus. A Nubian 
adventurer, wifoout knowledge or money, who had risen by 
corrupnon, Zobeii by name, had established a slave-fartn on 
the Upper Nile, had formed his own troops to guard it, had 
built a kind of citadel wtfo widespread huts,irt which be resided 
surrounded by tugs and silver, and, to impress his visitors, 
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kept i tifjtt chained at the door. He had nothing to fear fjotn 
the weak governments m Cairo and their English governor 
in Kliattoiun, but be feared the warlike ShUhika, ivbo sought 
peipcrually to attack lum, the stidd,^ the Nils, wlitdt might 
he choked up and cut him oJE He might liave called himself 
King ZobeJr the Finif hut hts son, an hdr to greatness like 
the sons of the coal magnates who get into the peet^e, was 
the first to the ritif., calling luniulf '^Suleiman, Lord 

of Balir<<!'<rha2al, Bor, and Mataka." Tliis wholesale dealer 
in men was invisibly altied with the pashas in Ciiiio and tlie 
olfidals in Khartoum: they were one in hating the Engtishman 
who came to spoil their busbess. 

Wiio did nor hate in this countiy i' The negro hated the 
Arab, who took him by smprise, robbed, and sold iiim, the 
Aiab hated the Turco, saying: "In the footsteps of the Turco, 
no grass grows.” Tlic Turks, scenting tfreit greed for the 
fruits of the land, hated the Europeans whom the extravagant 
Khedive had to leave in the country to enable him to oaver 
his defats. Taking another cross-seccori, the heathen hated 
the Mohammedan, whose Prophet allowed him to enslave 
the unbeliever, tlie MohantmetWi bated the Quistiaii, whose 
prophet forbade him to keep more than one wife. TTiis gunut 
of genemi rm from black ibrotigh brown and olive to 
white, but it by no (items took the same way back. For the 
white man felt doser to the negro, Just as a highly intelligcni 
man prefers the company of children to that of all grades 
of the half-educated. 

Amid this glowing lava, Baker stood alcme, mthet like the 
pacifists of to-day. At the end of four lost yearn, lie returned 
home embirtered, and might well tegani it as a mlrade (hat 
Jie rctunied safe and sound eNTti Iroiii tins expedition. Ten 
years later, when the London "Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
was ceiebrenng at its Jubilee the end of sbvery, and invited 
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Baker lo be ibe guest of hoinour, he said, >“<»« biusquely 
than was hii woou "With ibis horrible arid disgrtcefii) picture 
of cowardice and cant before me, 1 do not underepnd the 

meaning of a itibitee in England. 

A sincle bold saviuE sucli as lilis often ensures an hanesi 
man a^oie baring^ in hisiorj. than aO his deeds. 
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His successor was in every way his opposiie. The huge heavy 
and bearded hunter, the warrior and ralei in weight and 
weapons, was followed as the Khedive’s Governor in the 
Soudan by a small, slight, and active man, widi a delicate 
mmplewon and hair, very fair, his moustache aUeady half- 
grizalcd, his step light, always on the move, his umform never 
atr or flin g to rcgulatioiis, widi any hat on hU head, lialf- 
arcastjc, half naSve. His boyi^ slimness and purity, the 
healthy colour of his skin, which did not seem to tan in the 
very mid^ of die desert, bis ease and mohfltry, would have 
ensured him no great authority among black and brcnvii men 
if his iieel'blue eyes had not pierced men tike an arrow. "He 
saw with wonderful deamess, thou^ not very tar/' said a 
frirrKl of him, and tiiat was borne oat by the pue, yet keen 
took wliicb chatacteriaed his bang. 

Such was General Cordon, whose diaracter is tnarited by 
purity and inward li^t, while he lacked the robust self- 
assurance wjdi which Baker shot elephants, discovered lakes, 
and, in the end, saved ftotn Aftica die life Gordon tot 
there. There may be a goiertl tendency to over-rote a man’s 
virtues when hb end lias been ti^c, bur they should be 
used 10 inteijnet hia nami^ for even Gordon, in the 
ttsott, fell as a result of bis character. What inspired him. 
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and kept him productive amid all hJ$ doubtt, what gave bia 
heart that confidence which 9peak$ fn bis clear gaze, was a 
truly romantic rtlarionship to God, wliich was not unlike 
Cromwell'*, though it was len sombre. WhUc other A/iican 
enplorws, by tb<*ir constant assodarion with MohamtnedsrB 
and heathens were in no tvay strengthened in their Christian 
6 ith, Gordon's never wavered, for he was, beside Livingstone, 
the only real believer among the Afrikanders. 

Wlien uncertain wltether to advance or stay where he was, 
he asked die Prophet Isaiah's advicet tinding no water tn 
Darfur, he noted an appropriate mxt from the Second Book 
of Kings. It seems dial he read the Bible every evening for 
ten or twenty years. His generosity, a direct result of Ills faith, 
led him to let aa enemy like the cunning Sulcunan depart, 
and the way in which he gave his motwy away all bis life 
should be mou^ to dispose of the stupid prejudice of die 
world against the meanness of the Scot. Once, when be lacked 
money for the sick about him, he sold the gold medal pre¬ 
sented to him by the Emjjetoc of China. 

A* a commander, such a character could not but be subject 
ro serious unemes of lenieucy and harshness. After a victory, 
lie eonlidcd to bJ* aistcr, to whom be wrote long Icticis for 
half bis life, his sympathy with hi* fallen enenuc*. As lie was 
too trustful, he overdid punishment when he was cheated, 
lud his lubordtnats han^ when Ite found them cormipt, 
and took for Ids confidant a negro, who imposed tm him. 
In tbc very midst of battles and journeys, Ite, on whom 
evety move depended, would forbid anyone to oner his tont 
for a whole day at a tnne^ while Ite ronsulted die Bible and 
Searched his heart, medttann^ "\^'hat is moral? What is the 
freedom oS the slave? What U glory?” 'fhai he thought about 
glory so deeply and so lopg, with so much feeling and so 
mucii Irony, would be enough to make Gordon lovable. 
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This HigUandef, whose Bible bookmark was a ribbon m 
the blue, green, and yeUow tartan of his own clan, was m 
reality an officer of the Engineets, but his faiib stood bo 
clearly written on his brow, he was, even in youtl^ » like 
St. Michael, standing supported on his faith and his swoid, 
that, when a new Messiah arose in China, Captain Gordon 
was promoujd general out of hand ro annihilite the false 
prophet: he did so, and some said later diat he had savd 
China. Between revolts in Stambonl and Commissions in 
Jerusalem, l» alw'ays returned to England, built a for* tltere, 
went abroad again, apparently never looking at a woman, 
yet with anytiiing hut the unctiiaus look of a "saint. With 
his fine, reddish colour, bis regular, cheerful features, his 
splendid eyes, he miglu he regarded as a flower of Scotrish 
beauty if be were a little bigger. He was forty when he entered 
the Soudan. 

VTe often find a pure spirit mote tolerant tow'ards the 
criminal than a man of the worfd, just because criuie is so 
aUen to it. In 1S74, wlien Gordon was sent to the Upper 
Nile by (he Kliedive Ismail as Governor, so that the country 
migJir at last be conquered for Egypt, he via more interested 
in opening it up than in the stru^c for the slaves. He w^mied 
ladwr to win the negro than to fight tile Arab, and once, 
whm he swam acn>ss the Nile at the Juba rapids, fearless 
of tile crocodiles, Jjolding hi* rifle liigb in his lelt hand, he 
bad won tlw reverence of the negroes, on whose lips tlte 
saga of the great white swunmer witb the rifle sped along 
the Nik. 

But two vears later, when Gordon had been promoted w 
rfic poaitton of Governor of the whole Soudan, the contiasta 
tltcre came out just as powerfully as under Baker. Zobetr, 
(he slave king, who had been powerful enough to drive out 
the kings of Darfur after five centuries of rule, liad, like many 
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an adventurer, weakened in face o( the sirens of die le^dfluie 
ndecs. and been Jured to Cairo, where a firm hold was kept 
on hun. When Gordon was trying to make his weaker toe- 
cessor Suleiman sec reason, what did he do«* He did not 
summon the rebel to bis court of W nor invite lum to hU 
house. Nor did he set our against him with strong troops 
and big guns. He consulted the fiible and acted like a Chiistian, 
not like a governor. He rode through the desert with two 
hundred men, uiged on his camel seveniy'live railb » day 
through the blaze, so that he appeared alone^ aliead of aU, 
in the presence of iiis enemy. Then he laid on his golden 
armour. Slowly he rode inco the camp of the slave-dealers 
and robbers, trusting tn his golden ctdrass and in God. 

Could savages undentund sudi a thing? They did him no 
harm, the slave-king promised to punish the guilty robbers. 
When his men arrived, they were given a hast. For a moment, 
Gordon could believe tliat fusiioe and order were conquering 
(he sin in the world. But the savages thought him mad. 
ifardly had he gone when (iicy were at their old tricks. Gessi, 
a courageous Italian, bad now, witli gienuine anned! force and 
without a golden armour, to take the Add against Suleiinan, 
whom lie defeated and killed. He liberated the n^^roes, but 
too quickly, so that they soon grew insolcni : he nuned tile 
Arabs out of the province^ but they loitered about resentful 
and bewildered, llte revolution came too quickly, the slave' 
trade and sUve-dcalers were annihilated locally, but not their 
caiiM*- The exceUent intendons of tbese men lad to the fatal 
result that every one in the Soudan who Itad wealih and power 
became hostile ro the Egyptian Govemnient, which had given 
these Europeans a free ha^ in the country. 

Emhiite^ as Baker had been seven yeais before, Gordon 
left ihe Soudan, and put bis talents at the service of British 
aims in other oounciies. In the Soudan he luid left bdrind 
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him a cowitry wliich, at the eftd of om years of Brltkh 
tcfonns, instead of being purged and reduced to order, w» 
more th^" ever tom by unrest in the struggle against 
Arab Nubian on bclialf of the half-freed slave. Every year^ 
tlie Soudanese grew to hate more deeply a govemment which 
tiad dqjosed the nati ve kings iti order ro secure a comfor^e 
life by the extortions of its pashas, while it remained itself 
remotely distant at the mouth of the Nile. The rich managed 
fo evade taxadon, to make fortunes out of slaves and ivory, 
while the poor merely lieard that the Chiiattan dop were 
demanding the abolition of the slave-trade (torn the banknipt 
Kliedive, and dius already suspected their freedom on account 
of its doubtful origiM. The E^tian GovemniHit took trom 
tlie traders their rubber and wax, ostriches and rfainocctot 
hide, monkeys and parrots, and above ah ivory, in order to 
mont^iolue the sale itself. 

When the Kliedive's soldiers readied the oases, they qu^ 
oeicd duOTsclvcs oo the Bedoidn and stayed ihcre till be paid; 
if be did not, they laid him in the dry (iver bed or tied him 
EO a tree till his wife brou^r money or cattlt The soldier 
who had not had his pay for years had perforce to make 
something on the tax, and so did the chief, w ho demanded 
more from the tribe than die soldier fnim him, *1^ iiatf 
nomads ptcfetitd to abandon their crops and Bed with tiieir 
herds into die paibless bu&b. The peasant, who had paid taxes 
on his field and on every meinbef of his fiimily, ptefetred 
lo let all lie ftUow, moved up die While Nile anti turned - 
trader or robber ot‘ men and cattle. Everything was taxed 
the waier-wbitel on dw Nile, the source of life, the palms, 
even if they bote nothii^s, the drcumciaion of chUdren. 
But a gold-greedy pasha, whom Gordon himself bad already 
mnwd out, sat in Kliartoum, and proceeded somewhat to the 
manner of one of his predecessors. He set up a gun, which 
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he Uic "ICid4'’ die jud^r anyone pecking pfouctiati 

who was Irksome to him was led bcfotc the Kad^ tied to 
iia moutli and blown to pieces. 

Sticb was dte state of bondage m the Soudam The time was 
ripe for a clever stdvmmfer* In tSBo, all tbt amdidons, 
national and social^ neoessary for tl» foimdaiioa of a party, 
wen gjvcTU The only tiling ladung was a popular ieader, 
who should invent a mysdc catdiworck snd millions fell as 
blindly victim to him as if they had been whites. 


IX 

Maliamed Achmed was poor tn his childhood^ and had suffeted 
humiliadon in hb youth. Like most upstarts, he had been 
lucky fr^^ ugh to begin with a tailitre^ and to win sotngtb 
from it by defiant c^ort Tlie scmj of a poor Nobtin, who 
built palm-^wood boats between the cioiacti in Dougola, 
be hack ^ pupil of a sheikt learned nothing »ve to reel 
off the funety-nine tuma of Propbre; later he learned 
to read and write, so that he coulci cany on a ctadie in [iitk 
talismans in the fann of strips of paper against witchcaft 
and which brought him in just enough to five on- 

One day, when he iiad turned on bis icHchcr to dbobedienoe, 
ibe latter, in a r^e, threw him into the sbeba, the ptUoty, 
upon which tbc ^^oung maii humbly asked for pardon* The 
infuriated ce ac;?>f f would not relent. Then Mobamed Wi him 
and departed to aerve his deadly oiemy, the he a d of anodier 
Kotan scbocL 

In thus begiimcng bis carter as a rnie^de, be dto^Tvered, 
in bis warm wtlcomt in the enemy amp, ibrte ficti about 
himself which might oome to very usdiil- hh name was 
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NJobamcd, he Iwd fijw eyes and silky hair, vhile on his rigbi 
dieek lie had a birthmark and in hU mouili a striking gap 
in lus tceih. As he saw that his indignant and desperate people 
Ijidred a leader, and as he was himself a clever speaker, it 
seemed to him not impossible ihar he might pby a part, 
pcrluips a great one. Pitsi of all, ti was ncocssaiy to become 
a ■a m t and a liennit. But ■whert could one be visible 10 all 
and yci live in die jnterestmg retreat of a fakir? Where could 
one live loody as a saint, with the world fully aware of 
the fact? 

Then he called to mind an uncle who built boats, like Itis 
father, on one of the big Islands in the Nile above Khartoum. 
This island fliws admirably situated for a hcnrui, being quite 
central and visible. There, whens all boats passed, and many 
put in for repairs, wbere the Mecca pilgrims from ihe west, 
the sJave-dealm from the south passed by, Moliamed set up 
as a saini, cadng nothing but fruit and vegetables, presenting 
liis two wives as bri waaberworora, filling up Ills time witli 
redting suras, tending his long liair, and censing himself 
with predouE ambra, so that be delighted all the curious, 
especially the women, with his perfume^ In a few years* time, 
the saint of Abba Island was known eversrwbcre, children 
came to sec the pretty hirthmark and kiss his snow-white 
robe, women, to compare themselves with the wives of the 
saint, soldiers^ to gee ralisnums against the spears of the 
heathen, peasants, to save theii cattle from the pest. Wlwn 
he distribuied the gifts they brotq^ii liim among the poor 
of the island, they called him “Tlie Self-Denier,** alt unknow¬ 
ing that it was just the poor of the island who ted iiim. On 
the rare occasions when be oossed tbe Nile, 10 wander on 
die shore witli Ids beggar's cup, softly singing or recidng, 
tliey called him "Father Gaptooth,** and all bowed before 
liim. 
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Pariflnce, the great faculty of the Oriental, wtueh maies 
bim a more astuie diplomat than the nerve-ridden men of 
tlje west, and a silent ohservadon of the growing ttniesF, 
of which news was brought to liini by die boatmen casting 
anchor from ail parts of iJtt Soudan, made Moliamed qujedy 
bide the day on which be first announced to his disdpla on 
the island that the Messiah prophesied by ihe Konui^ the 
Eiqiectcd Mahdl, would soon appev. For antimes past, 
w henever revolution broke out in the tanda of Islam, there 
was always somebody to proclaim the Ertpccted Mahdi, dun 
ii» the Propiiet renewed in eterual retun^ and gcnmaHy ready 
to aki the pan himsdf The Malidi will appear, Molumed 
had proplitsietL The hfalidi will appear, all repeiuied. Who 
is the MahdJ 7 

TTie audiorities in Khartotim suspected nothing- On die 
contrary, the Governor proliibited his steamers Irom raldr^ 
wood Irom the Island of Abba, ordered thern to slow dcfwn 
in passing and to call the travellers to ptaj'er with long whistles 
of the siren, and wlien a high Coptic official landed, and was 
entertained with sugar-water by the handsome gaunt apostle, 
it seemed to Iiim that liis Jug did not empty, and he related 
rite miracle to the astonishment of the pashas- 
V^hen Mohamed discerned the stupidity of tlie iiuthorides, 
the disputes of the pny-leaders and the growing distress of 
the masses all round turn, when lie saw tiut he only needed 
to believ'e in fiimselT to nuke the others believe in Iiim, lie 
resolved to ordain liimsetf MalidL One evening, gathering 
his disdplcs under the shade of (he palms on his isltnd, he 
told tliem of his vision of the night before. The Prophet 
Mohammed, in a shbing green robe, liad dcseended towards 
him, angels, tn a radiant cirde^ had surrounded fiitn, with 
ail the saints and tliose in gioiy, and Mohammed had spoken 
to him; “Lol Here is the M^di, the migliQ' one. He who 
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docs not bclffive in him does not believe tn God lutd in me-** 
llie disdpin lay sileai and sliakoi before their satnL But 
Mohamed said: 

“Know, my friefids, drat 1 am the Expected Mahdil" These 
men and women were the first to JtneeJ before him, far now 
be revealed to them that be was iif dte race of the Prophet 
and therefore bore his name, and that Allah had branded him 
as his Chosen by the scat on his face. Hundreds were ready 
to believe in hint at once, but he needed a million to lead 
hb party to victory* In Arabic, Mahdi means “Tlte Leader.^ 
The Mahdi now aiwndoned his saintly pose, grasped—^figu¬ 
ratively at fiist—lite sword, and sent liis dbdples through 
all the counov round about with Ictteis and mess^es 
prodatmijig his magic aocession, 

"In the name of Allah, the gtadous and mercdiil, praise 
be to the noble Ruler and blessings upon ooi Lord Mohammed 
and his race. And this is written by the servant of his Lord, 
by Mohamed die Mahdi ... to bis beloved friends in God 
and to all who fallow him to restore and increase the fiddi, 

... Know that God has called me to die Caliphate and that 
the Prophet has proclaimed that J am the Expected Mahdh 
and has placed me on his tbrone above nobles and pdnoes, 
and God has surrounded me with his angels and his prophets. 

, .. And he has also wid; 'God has set upon thee the sign 
of thy mission/ and to show all peoples that I am the Expected 
Mabd4 he has btanded my right cheek with a mark of beautyi. 
And anotlier sign he gave unto me, and that is, that out of 
the light a bsmnei' shall appear, to be with me in the hour of 
battle, wlijch is borne by the angel Asrael, the angel of death, 
the destroyer of my enemies. And be has given me to know 
that he who dcnihts my mission ... he who is against me 
is an unbeliever, and whoever makes war on me sliall be 
abandoned and without comfort in both dwellings, and that 
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his goods and Ids diildim shdJ be forfeit to thf faiMiL 
Tliefrfbie, choose! Peace be unto yeJ** 

Thus the Mohdi Iiad not only invented his divine ndrattui: 
he had at the same tiaie threattned Ids douhiers and eridis, 
and all in the name of Cod. As the Koran is also a code of 
dvil bw, and as die sheths, Its intetptetm^ an also lawyers, 
tuB creed backed up his poltdcs, and die Koran, better suited 
to dictators than the Dihle, fortliwith provided the new leader 
with die desired coanmaedmentt "Sli^ than who would slay 
you. Slay them where jrai find them.'’ 

The steps taken by the Governor, Gordon’s successor, 
were loo timid and too tardy. To an adjutant, who was ssii 
10 the island to summon the ^dahdi 10 Khirrtouin, the hi' tr r 
replied; 

am the MahdL The Pasha shall believe in me." 

"How can you prove that?^’ 

"My time is not yet come.” 

‘'Soldiers will be sent out against you.” 

“The Nile will swallow them up." 

WJicn a sreamer came up-NlIe with three hundred men 
and a gun, and moored by the bank opposite the island, three 
oiEceiB were disputing the command, die itoops, ignorant 
of tile place, groped about before sunrise^ while die Mahdi’* 
disdpies, who knew every stotie, fell upon them, the gunner 
on board could at hm hnd ndtber powder nor ihoi; then 
bred in the air, and the expedidon, with half of its men, 
retutned defeated to Khartoum. The news of the Mabdi’s 
wonderful victoty spread ihrou^out the Soudan, 

Now the leader set out to eatahlhifa his party, as far as 
posdhle, with all ranks and To the poor he preached 

communtsr doctrines;, the breaking of the bond^^ of tribute, 
the extermination of the big landownera, the praise of the 
peasant, upon which a number of rich men were kilkd and 
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rob^jcd. But ai the same time lie was able to court capital 
on religious pretexts by denouncitig die Turks and AlbatiiaitSp 
that is, die ax-^tiicrers and governors, as unworthy Moslems, 
who therefore need not be obeyed. By playii® on national 
and soda! feelings at the same dme^ the Mahdi was able 
for a moment to unite under his fbfg w'arring dasscs and 
interests. The ridt Nubians lauglied at him, but they [oined 
lilin, because he seemed to be protecting their propeny 
from anarchy: the beggars banked on liis coitimuntstic catch' 
words: the Arabs dung to the new peimission for slave- 
dealing, and the negroes, who bad soon grown discontented 
with their W'hite Itberatom, because they still had to work for 
them, hailed in thdr old enemies, the Baggata, and ibcir 
leader tlie liberators from the whites. In a general smte of 
desptr, new hope had sprung tn every iieart. 

The Mabdi's firw coneem was a new Bag, for be, a half¬ 
savage Jiimself, fully realized its importance for half-sav^es. 
Its green and red waved before Iiim everywhere as he travelled 
through the triangle between llte Blue and White Niles nr 
over to Darfur. While bis party swelled, promising eveiy- 
tliing to everybody, he looked about for two helpers capable 
of wielding the sn'ord and beating the drum for him. Though 
at first he liaci conducted lus own publicity, now, adored by 
thousands, he needed a special manager for it, Profes^ont, 
however, not being Iiighly specialized there, be found both 
functions combined in a sliglitly pockmarked Bedouin with 
a b^ nose, AbdulJahl by name, a man rather older than the 
Mahdi who was, in i88r, only thirty-three. Betongbig, as a 
Baggaia, to the boldest tnbe in Nubia, uprooted, witli his 
kin and his friends, by the chaos of the last decades, a fallum, 
hence ready for anytlttng, tliis warrior pledgvd Ithttself to 
the saint, the sword superseded the word, and the great 
dervish d rum, which from now on tolled tlirough the Soudan, 
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provide} a ttatttral tirahsiucm fniin advenisenieTit to arms by 
bdongmg ro both. 

The hfaJidi's next can was ceremanJn and unilbmis, the 
reaJ instiumeRts of a popular movernent among savages, 
whin and black. The dervishes—thus the rapidly fonned 
army of the pany'-leader was called—wore whin shim, 
djtbbahs, with gaudy patches sewn on them; the oath to the 
leader was taken with folded hands. Abdultehi, the Khalifa 
of the \fdidi, followed his &iend and leader on all his 
ways with a blade praying aloud. 1111! warnor cared for 
nothing but the war Against the ''Tureofl,” who had hu m iliand 
his tribe:, and defrauded them of ifadr herds by A,ntt 

while the dervish drum was drawing men from hnra 
to join the disorder and swell the warlike mavemen^ the 
dervishes, breathless and beside themselves with running and 
shouting, cried the names of Allah and f^l into a kind of 
scnamttig frenzy. 

Whiles as a national leadtr, he preached the simpltdty of 
old customs, Mohamed imprisoned all who did not believe 
m him, conibcaecd the property of those who did not support 
him, rdneroduced the death^pcnalty hy hanging, and saw to 
it that thousands of rhino whips sh^d provi^ for greater 
real tn the laitfa. At the same dme he maintained hb sairtthtxxl, 
and made hundreds of devoted priests spread abroad that he 
was the twelfth Imam aonouno^ in the Koran, ibr whom 
the Moslem world had been waiting for twelve oenturies, 
rent to purify the faith and win the world for his 
The Holy War was proclaimed. And whiJe the womoi were 
finding mysde signs on the eggs in thejr poultry yards, which 
die busy dervishes interpret^ as the Arab dpher of the 
loader, he himself contrived to shake his visitors with alter¬ 
nate tears and tau^ter, until later a Greek (aooordii^ to 
Gotdon’s diary) declared that he had seen the pepper under 
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tiw Mahdi'a finger-nails by which, putting iiis fingers to his 
nvcfj he could provoke tears any trionient# 

' ^(’'here tile iegend did not fit httn, the \tahdt twisted it 
until it did, He could Iianily command the Euphrates, which 
was to dry up at ids appearance revealing mounds of gold 
tn its bed, but Mount Mass, in the Atlas, from wliich the 
new Mdidi was to descend, could be transformed into the 
<;fm dan<*u< Mount GadJr, provided the viaotis were forth- 
ooming. And heie Mohatned actually went to the raountaui, 
even though it vat not the right one, accompanied by 
UiouKUitb, wIjo camped on tire slopes, an mmy with women 
and cluldrtai, who, however, wen: not, as they generally are 
in the field, a nuisanu, but fanned the flame of fanaticism 
with thdr screaming. The Mahdi himself had many beautiful 
daughters presented to him by his devotees as wi^'CS, and 
thdr tents were grouped round his own on the mountain; 
all tlie same he continued to play the saini. 

In the Mahdi's somons on the moiuit, some of which were 
oral, some written, and in mani^toes ertnied far and wide by 
the citiops on thdr lances he drew further attention to his 
descent and blrdunark, the source of Ills moral power, proved 
dial all the signs weir fulfilled and cvoi replaced the thousand- 
year old cry "Allah Is Allali and Mohammed b his prophet*' 
by a new one: "and Mobamed Acfamed is lib propheL" This 
Mnhdi was perhaps the fint modern tribune of die people to 
lecogniu that s fabrication, repeated often enougli, acquires 
the ^pearance of truth. 

At file same time, like the Prophet before bi% he appointed 
four caitphs, each of whom bad sub-leaders under him, with 
a complicatedl system of multi-coloured Hags. 

White these ceremonies, sermons, and flag-wavingi were 
going on, the Khalifa collected a giga ntic anny from the 
whole of the Souibn. 
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In Cairo, the English lud quelled the chsos in thdr own uvour. 
During a revoli^ they bombarded Alexandria, and, deeiaring 
that onier must be restored, took tJw power tmo their own 
Jiands. After so great a victory, diey seaned disposed to 
withdraw—tliat means lo withdraw dodle Egypt—^ifodi dw 
Soudan. And yet it was a British colonel, then in Egyptian 
servioe, who, warned by liis goveniment, opposed by the 
majority of the Egyptian odicets, collected an afTny against 
the Mahdi to liberate the Soudan. 

Etom the outset. Kicks was lost. Ignorant of the 
of the countiy, dependent for guides on Bedouins, who W 
him astray, wiist good were Jtis modem weapons in desert 
and guerilla warfare^ In the decisive encounter, die tokens 
of two epocits came out dear, for the Egyptians, witJi their 
modem arms which, it is true, they did not all know liow to 
use, charged an army whose leaders came galloping along 
in armour and coats of mail, in armlets and greaves, like the 
Crusaders, followed by scfeaming Soudanese, dancuig and 
waving tlictr spears and by naked negroes, casting tJidf bows 
in rite air. An Engiisii officer, in trim khitki, armed with the 
Tnosi upro-daiff pistols, advanced on a Nubian prince who, 
in gaudy festal garment^ with s silk lurbaj, spurred hn Arab 
hotse against him, brandishing a great sdmitar, and every 
time the Nubian was the victor. 

In any cose, by die end of the fight, the Egyptian army 
lay beaten in the sand, wiiile tiic beads of tiw Icadert were 
ttken as iiopMe of victory. Colmvei Hidts was one of the 
bst CO (all 'httee huodred are said to have escaped. 

After the victory, the M^bdi had beoonie the Jiao of aU 
hearts, and master of nearly the wJiole of the Soudan. When 
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he enwrtd El Obeid and cn»«d the Nik » victor, the rotting 
bead of the English colonel w«is borne before liim oo a deni-ish 
spear, and lowered w kiss the earth before the ho«e of die 
cunning advenrnrer ueeks after Jits death. TIte sword carried 
before the Mahdi, presented by the Sultan of Darfur, 
bore, though nobody could read it, die jnsoiptiDii. 
"Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor.’* Once it had beJonpd 
lo some belated Crusader, wilo bad perhaps fouglit against 
the corsairs in Algeria, had fdlen at his death mto the Jiands 
of savage tribes, and, by the ways of kgiend, liad reach^ die 
deserts of the Soudan. Thus die weapon of the All-Chnstian 
Emperor, in the hands of a Nubian Mwlem, mumphed over 
die Chris lian Pasha. 

In the face of such triumphs, the Malidi began to believe 
in his own missiem. Adored by all, he forgot his caution, 
took his pleasure in growing numheis of women, and put 
on flesh visibly. In his swelling iii]Cgalo*n*tda, he had a man 
punished for putting Allah above the Mahdi—it w‘as true, 
but die tone was insulting. Now he wore a yellow silk mantle 
with his green turban, was mild or Draconian as the 6t took 
him, while the Khalifa, a kind of prime imnisier, busied 
himself with still more patches on his uniform, and had an 
ivoiy hom blown before him when he lOde out. Both men 
succumbed to temptation, the one of adoration, the oihcz of 
physical violence. As long as die Mahdi was simply striving 
for power, bc was a dever taeddan who, luming to account 
the outward distress and inward mystic yearnings of his people, 
SQti^t to adtieve tbdr rise from poverre and humiliation, and 
to mk with Draconian severity i mob blinded with promtses. 
When, under the nisding of his own flag, amid the h3^teiica] 
cries of the crowd, amid men prostrate and worshipping 
before him, he b^an to dcniht his mere devemess and to 
believe in his divine mission, he lost his balance, revelled in 
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processions ami oertmonies, in death sentences and royal 
whims, rn speeches upon speeches. Thenfoie AUab soon took 
his life. 

It was in November tfiflj;. Gtsdstone and B kmafrie, Queen 
Viaotta and Wilhelm I, Crisp! and Umberto, Alexander IS, 
Fronds Joseph, Leo XIQ were ruling Europe. Save for 
Husso, alt were intetestwi in the pardiion of AiHca: a con- 
stderable port liad already been distributed. Egypt's collapse 
in money and milirary power had been the signal for a daslt 
to East Africa. With the exception of Abyssinia, the natural 
fmtms, the whole coniincnt lay open for the white powers 
to snatch; the only thing was to get there fusL It sliould be 
easy to dispose of the Ambs and negroes. 

Suddenly a monstrous thing had happened. Engliih officers, 
^ypdan troops trained by the English, had been beaten by 
a horde of Bedouins and peasants, Nubians and negroes, 
had had iheii heads cut off and had been insulted even in 
death, Egypt, for which was in vain seeking to shift 

the tespoasiliility which ho- suzeiainty involved, hod been 
driven from the Middle and Upper Nil^ whjch she had had 
the power if not to rule, then at least to dominam, for siiiy 
years. For cennnies, Christian Europe bad suffered no such 
blow from savage peoples. An Austrian and an Englislimao, 
Slatin and Lupion,^veTnon of two Soudan provinces, pashas 
by the grace of the Kltedive, had not only sunendered, th^ 
h^ liad to Icnee! before the Mahdi, repeat his oath, renounce 
Christianity, swear the Holy War rgamst tfae Christian dogs. 
The sons of ddzens q1 ‘ Vienna and London, Excellencies in 
glittering uniforms, had become the slaves Abd-cl-Koder and 
Abdullah, who liad to run barefoot by ilie side of the decoramd 
horse on which the Mahdi rode duough bush and streets. 
Would ihb not be the signal for other coloured tribes to break 
the invisible yoke in which the white tmds held them bound ^ 
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Still, tiw prevailing feeling at the lime not ytt 
rn’cngc- The niimbet of £umpean pnwneis waa small, their 
penon obscure, tiw news vague. Looked at from £g3tpt, 
where Baring (Lord Cromer) had been Higii Commisaioiwr 
fox a year, the desert lay berween the troops and ihe revolt— 
and what kind of troops was it that had just been ddeated ? 
llkamied, itl-tiained, without entlmstasm. Liberal infiuenoes 
tn England, whicli were out to restrict colonial exponsioo, 
supported the aged Gladstone, who was not mterested in 
Africa. It was therefore dedded to aliandon the Soudan and 
withdraw the garrison from Khartoum, That needed a man 
who knew if as an oflker and yet was fdiilosoplier enough 
to withdraw without glory. Such renunctadon could not be 
expected of Baker the lion-hunter. A ratlier crazier cceatuie 
fud to be found, Gordon was found. 

But Cordon, Hke Hamlet, was hut mad north-notth-wesL 
It was never oeriaiD what he would do at the critical moment, 
and it was still Je» certain whelJicr he would obey oidess. 
Yet just on that account he seemed die right man lo a disunited 
govemmeni and an uncertabi public opinion. *'The Soudan,^' 
he said once, “is a w^omon who has separated from her 
Egyp tian hiishand . if she wants to marry again, let her. 
Then Eotneihing can be done with her.'’ 

Since his return from Khartoum, five years before, he bad 
almost disappeared, bad besi busy again in China and India, 
in Cape Colony and bhniritius, Jiad spent a year in the Holy 
Land, and in between, liad repeatedly turned up in Scotland, 
his home country; years without outward experiences tiad 
been rich in inward ocpcrjenoe, to wltich hts letters bear wit^ 
ness. He was about to mum to Africa, though not in British 
service, but m that of Leopold of Belgium to the Congo, 
TO the opening up of which Stznky had just given fresh 
impetus. 



Gordon's farewi-ll thoughts i+j 

Bui hardly had he been summoned from Brussels co London 
when he Ice his chances on the Cot^o Jn yji 

Interview, the contmission of die nation, which was passed on 
from Baker to Goidon. Even now Gordon's advtoe did not 
sound like evacuationi tlie Mahdi in Khariouni, he wrote, on 
the contrary, would mean a lelapse into slavoy and a menace 
to Egypt. All the simte, the very ministers who distrusted him 
appointed liim, and even Lord Cromer, who did not want a 
former Governor to have to carry out the tetieai, luid to yield; 
public Opinion, England's dictator, bote Gordon up. Only old 
Gladstone was invisihte, Iraving wired Ids consent in so vital 
» question at die instance of ihiee minl^ets. The wishes of the 
nation aocompnied Gordon's journey, us though he were 
setting out to conquer a country, not to ahandem one. 

>X' 7 ut was in Gordon’s mind when be accepted the com¬ 
mission f He had to bring the white people and die oifidals 
Ihim Kliartount into safety, to witlidrun' the troops leave 
behind him some kind of gosemment, and be the last white 
man to turn Ids back on die Soudan. A few days before his 
appointment, he Itad publidy advised the contrary. It could 
not escape him, as an officer, that he alon^ unarmed, and 
with die prospect of the veiy few troops them, was going 
through die desert into a country in which the native array, 
once he had passed tlie cataracts, could ahuf him up in his 
capital fnini the north, J«d Imnce shut lum otT irom the 
world. As a palitidan, a man who knew the country, lie 
knew the powier ofa fanaticised moh, die hate of the Christian, 
and of any messenger from EgypL 
But General Gotdon was a Crusader, suxiained hy ilte 
Bible and the sword; he was a philosopher and a puritan, 
sustained by his spirit and Ids consdeooe, and even Ll' he hod 
the tolerance to recognize God hi a hundred forms, fie had, 
all his life, been moved by the thouglit of ^ory, whicfi he 
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fought rn himself M mo worldly-, and reclinstened duty, tike 
many a Christian before him. He was now fifty. A life lay 
behind liini, rich in deeds, diverse in form, and scatterd 
over many lands. With worthless erjuipment, without a fim 
supporter in the Cabinet, tdf discmsied by Cromef in Cairo, 
wholly distrusted by Gladstone in Condon, Gordon, a General 
Staff man, cn^nea- and Governor, an espett on the desert 
and the Nile, like ail his predecessors, was drawn hack to 
Afrira, back to Ids work, to soldiers and negroes, uiged on 
to deeds, perhaps to death. 

In Khartoum, after five years of absence, Gordon found 
that the moral and political power be and Baker bad built 
up w'as destroyed. 'n>cre must have been a plucky heart in 
the body of the man who all the same took no advantage 
of to Goveriunem’s insmiccons to retreat as soon aa he 
could. The endless tdegrams he sent to Cairo, communicaring 
to decisions, ihou^ the detail varied, all betrayed tbe 
fundamental detenmnation not to surrender the country and 
the towiL How was he to bring away nearly sixty thousand 
people, officials, troops, soldiers, women, without transport or 
resources? Or was he simply to abandon them, while they 
all looked up to liim at to arrival as the saviour prophet of 
the Bible? ^th practical and moral considerations made it 
impossible in every way to cany out tile order. Gordern acted 
as an officer—he fortified Kliartoum, completed a canal three 
miles long by which to predece s sor had again attempted to 
connect the White and Blue Niles, so that the town by on 
an island, (he mink of the elqihaiit was cut offi On the islands, 
he set up forts, took advantage of the rise of the Nile, which 
made it difficult to aitack the town, threw out trenches, 
drilled troops, and only kept them by the promise of an army 
of reinfonemenT in wliich he did not himself bcUeve. 

In such a situation, the officer in him had to send the 
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punian on leave, rather ss CiOniwelJ haid done^ Cordon did 
not merdy have the wliips and ittMJi used by his Egyptian 
predeocsscrs and successont destroyed before iiis palace: He 
abolished the prohibition of slaveiy so as to deprive the 
hlaiidj of a trump card. He even tried to bring back to Khar' 
toum the slave^king Zobeir, who was stiit detained in Curo, 
■uid in him to put into power the only Soudanese who could 
resist the Mahdh But this tiuJy statesmanlike idea 
fn London iht And-Slavoy Sodeij—genrlemen who 

had neither been among sav^iges and who moralbeci instead 
of thinking — ^worLed public opinion up against the ilave- 
dealer Cotdon wag driven to sudi panidoxes that he, the 
tibeiator of the slaves, in vain call«] for the slave-king to 
save the siniarion, much as Gustavus Adolphu^ towards the 
end of his life, outr^ed die tolerance of his own diuich* 

What was to be done? Prodaiui ihat the oountiy would 
be resECFTed to it^ andeni kings? Too late. Go and visit the 
MaJidi in hh golden armour, aa lie had onoe visited the 
slave-king? The cmy scheme htmg in the balance, but then 
he might have run, a third noble slave, beside the Mahdfi 
horse.^ First be s^TOie him a Icctnr offering liim the Sultanate 
of Koidofan^ Hie tribunt of the people knew how to counter 
such tilings with caudon. tn his refusal, Siiying that no mortal 
could oSer liim power, the new Mohained ipioted to the 
Scottish puciEan the Jewisii King Solomofi, who said to the 
Queen of Sheha? "You bring me gold, but what God ha$ 
bestowed upon me is better thou your gift,” and conimued 
with the taunt: "You ate a people which gifts. Bui 1 
shall come with an invisible amiy and dri ve j'Ou from yom 
town into contempi and misery/" Tlie Miihdi even attempted 
to quote Jesus, who is, after all, a great prophet in riw Koran, 
but Gordon, sure of liis Bible, declared i\m thm was no 
sudi passage. 


1^0 I O N p O N T A fl H I E S 

The Malidi lidd udJcd .i gift lib ktifir—a pu^ar dervish 
shirt, trousers, turban, a girdle olf pal/n^straw ^ud a rosary, 
jjid TVTOCe: "This is the dotHug of them wJio renotinoc the 
world and its Viudtics srid look towards tlie world that is 
to come, towatds eternal Ratadise* if juu really desite God 
and a blessed lil^ put on iheae garments and came to me, 
then you shall have eternal blessednciis-" Tlie asoede who 
wrote dib then Imd a baicm of over a hundred women- 

Gordckti siiiilcd and noted in iiis diary: *'It seesis to me 
that the Mohammedsui fears God fust as mdy as we do, and 
if he is honesty he is fusr as gcxid a Clmsdatt We ourselves 
air all Itcadtem, mote or Jess,'' So far the tolerant phiti^sopher 
in private. Bui the Governor, in a solemn convticaiion of tite 
last ftoiables in Khartoum, read ihe .Siaiidfs letter, then threw' 
the false penitential diirt on the ground and trampled on if 
with hb sotdicr^s boots- 

After this parley, die two enemies took up dici/ positions: 
die tdba nonh of Khartoum^ fccHog tliemsrlves direatcned 
by Gordon in the south and lltc promised troops in the north, 
now ioinrd the Mahdi for good and all^ shuuing off the 
capital hum the nordi. Fifty thousand derviahes cut off a 
solitary Englishinan with a lemnanr of troops from the world, 
though not entirely, for die wire on die Nile was still guarded, 
and the wire hod m bst promisied men. 

Could relid' reach him? Tlie British CoveOTmenx was 
irmulutt, the Egyptian powcrleKs, Probahiy Glftcbuine bore 
a grudge gainst the man who had fqreed him into this 
ndlitary adventure by iiansgre&smg Itb orders^ and a grudge 
against ttb colleague^ who had sent man out in die hope 
that he would Enmsgress hb ofders% While Glidsione cklnyrd 
with the ndkf, to forec Gordon Lo return, Gordon rttnalned 
in Khartoum to sccute the Soudan, and as be thmiglu, £gypt 
with it, for England^ Noi until August [S84, luidef the 
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pro$sure df tlie Ldfidoii press, <Ud die odiei wif^ of the 
Cahiitct prevail, a^d ihc tiY>opi wlucK liiey Imsq sent 
out in Msj'j txiald have saved the situation^ left thiec mdruhi» 
toD late. 

Gordon the deUy, saw its fatal consequences approadi- 
ing^ and now he ^kc the truth over the wi«; he would, 
he wred to Lord Cromer, from now on act as droumstxnces 
requited, and take the decision into his own hands: perhaps 
he would go to the equator, ^'leaving to you the met^hiable 
shame of Iia\wg Icfi the garrisem in the lureh." In Wi diary 
he wrote; ”We are an honest people^ but oar diplomats are 
conies and not offidahy honesr/* But as dbe man of r^on 
judges the fanaifc more equitably than die fenatk the man 
of reason. Lord Cromer swallowed the insuli, and later 
praised Gordon for being free from a national vice wliich 
"if not hypocrisy, is dosely tdated to 
The Nile joined with Gladstone to prevent Gordon^s reliefs 
A detachment which Cordon sept down the rfver to Dongoia 
was esetenninated because the steamer was dashed to pieces 
di a cataract and all the survivors w'ere massacred by the 
dervishes. In aiirumn, due race between the blade propliet and 
the white believer began; die Khalifa concentrated tnereasing 
numbers of troop round Khanoum, the Governor strove 
to turn the desert diy into a fortress, had earibworic^ dircwn 
up^ stretched canvas across them, had bread baked of patm 
bark and gum arabte, ut the same dme rationing all supplies 
and having money coined. Above all, fie kepi everybody's 
spirits up, for be and be aJofic was the hop of thousands 
who saw the circle round them drawing ever closer, and a 
dreadful death before tfiem tf the Englkft came too bite^ 

Over m Omdurman, on the other side of the White Nile, 
which he liad taken in December, sal the Mabdi, ^ 4 when 
be issued from hb harenii w'hkh seemed to occupy more 
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and more of hJs tune, he could^ ^ terrace be5ide the 
dome of hh i&'hite Arab house, descry away over tile Nik 
the roof of the Gothic paJace in wliich his enemy Iirid sway 
—for how long? He may e™ have fBcogniaed his sUhouette 
through hi5 freld-glu:^ for Gordon sat for bottri ai a time 
on his roof, the highest point m the lown^ always looking 
north, fimm which, an African Tristan^ he expected the res- 
cuing sJrip—or perhaps expected it no longjsr. Was he already 
m the mood of one prophetically mspfred— moiittiFw—on\y 
half-heartedly desiring rescue? In varying moods, be passed 
every free minute of hia day with his diary, more ihan ever 
since the telegraph wire had been out, dtew caricutufes of 
Cromer and ^ mimsiers round the edge, lauded, an alj-roo 
Platonic general, every cunning move of Ins enemy, and yet 
never let his energy flag when he thought of alt those who 
were couming on him. 

In the end, even the Nile betrayed him: by running lower 
thiin in former w'incers, tr undermined the fortress wiill; 
betwQtn the wall and dtt river a swamp arose which only 
protected the besieged unti] it dried up- Hungo* gn:w: Uie 
streets lay full of the bodies of men and camels, the vultures 
scieamed over the town, but no steamship wliistle sounded 
in die lost forties^. To show the besieged that tlidr duef 
did not fear the Mahdi''s guns, Gordon lie up all the windows 
of his palace. In these Iasi weeka of his life, hb line curly 
fuur literally turned white^ **Tlib may be the hsx tetcer," he 
wrote to his sister a fortnight before the end^ ^^The expedition 
liM delayed too long, God giddes alL His wtU be done- 
1 am quite happy^ Thank God, I have tried to do my duty/* 
The little army from the north had bad luck on the river, 
and beriiatcd many days. The dcrvishe% who knew every 
rapid, lay hidden in the bush and Uitd at the steamm;, whose 
crews had to stop repeatedly to take watet-wbeels from the 
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bink^ for firewood. Tben^ at the $ourhenifno$t p^jim of the 
foop^ the English set out to match liirough the desert to 
Khaftoum^ When die JQialJfa saw that the eneniy was ouly 
a few days cfF^ he ordered a storm on the town he had besieged 
for three hundred days* In the nioniingp (xoni ihc roof of 
his palace^ Gordon saw the dendih army approaclting. 

Thougii he had onoe resolved to kill bimseJf in such a 
.delation, in the end !ie ielt rel^'ous scrupl^—he must die 
a m^rcyi* In superb composure^ at tJu? ertd^ recoJJectu^ at 
the last Tnoment the diginity he represented as the last English¬ 
man In the palace, he put on hh white dress unifonn, took 
Izii sword and revotver^ and when the Erst enemy broke down 
die gatCj came armed and alone dorwit the stairs. For a few 
seconds^ the group of gaudy dcrvislies stood before the white 
appaririott, with a last r^attider of respect for the Governor. 
Then one shouted: "fCill hun^ the enemy of God," The first 
spear omc flyings Gordon made a oonBemptttoui gic^mre, 
Witne^es later examined in court ^aid he had come fightings 
sword in liand, downstairs, carding a way for Jumsclf to die 
door, only then to fall before the swords and daggers* HU 
head was brought to the Malidi as a trophy and set up in 
front of Ids house on a spear for the people to peic with stones. 
Ttiea a great massacre began in Khanoum. 

On the following day, comfortable prophet cime across 
the ftmedon of the tw'o Niles on Gordon's steamer, contem¬ 
plated tile headless corpse of liis enemy, the streets wludi 
lay full of the bodies of the last white men and EgyptLins, 
the women, tortured to betray die hiding-place of their buried 
treasures, sUve^ ttaoiplmg about m die still hving bodies 
of their masters, dogs soaked, along with thdr mastm, in 
brandy and on fire, a deadi-dance of delirious humanity 
which, for half a century of enslavement, took a revenge 
wiikli swelled to madness. Among die captive girls and boys, 
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the Mahdi had rfitf Kl^ifa the Specond ditiice^ Hie 

latter Iiad Gordc^n^s bnth-tub and looking^biiss brought to 
his plac4?« For they all Tcnuiined In Omdunuan, ilicir own 
town, while Kltartonm sank in ashes. 

Two days after die caprurC;^ ScotU^i troops^ many dfibem 
kdted widi Goidirn's own Tartan^ readied cJtc Island of Ttut^ 
were receK'ed with gonhre, redred piedpitatdyt and came 
to grief ag;^ in the cataracts. Only a few managed to est:ape 
and bring tlie news to die camp set up doumircani^ pale as 
the messenger at rbe end of a Gi«k tragedy* 

The Malidi^ who l^ad grown &t and bloated In the last few* 
ysL^i survived his victory by four months^ Beside the house 
of die ascetic a whole row of women's houses bad arisn 4 
many full of gold and Muia Tlieiesa doibrSi while gigantic 
heaps of dhurta were piled up as if Jte feared famine, and 
among them lay the grotesque loot of the treasures of Europe 
—lamps^ tinned food, printing presses and a m^ic lantetn, 
believed to be put of the Christian sorcerers' stock-in-omle. 

But wiiat was the Malidt to do with the conquered Soudan^ 
He sent messengers to all fondgn countries, calling on tliem 
to believe in the ProplKt: at dmes he preached lo the people 
as of old, but now it was a mere rorm, for be h?<l loi^ since 
succumbed to gluttony, let his Khalifa rule, and w-a^ mote 
occupied with the lovely Ammta, whose fai h ^ r and buabartd 
had been mmtiered in Khaitouni, than with the disputes of 
tJw dervishes, wlio were quarrelling widi the younger party 
members for money and office- 
In public, the Mdidj sdll wore his Itnffl robe, but inside 
his bouse, he wore cosdy stuffs, and when he reclined on 
brocade cushions, a few of wives $tooA fadiiiid Iiim witli 
ostrich-fcaiher fans, odim massaged him, and the nearer to 
him ilwy stood, the more costly were their gmmemts. To the 
taltbfuJ Outside they sold die water be h ^j washed In, 
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litiie sacks containing die earth his foot had trod, ttU he died, 
perhaps poisoned by his lovdy Araitita, perhaps oofy of Jar, 
after a death-agony tk days Img. 

Faithful, bold, and nobfe, a kni^t nms pent «i nnsr rtpneie, 
Gordon, upright and alone, had fallen amid a thousand huices. 
A bloated colossus, surrounded by women and gold, the 
cunning tribune of the people followed hint One left behind 
iiitn a curse, the odier a J^end. 


XI 

The Nik was in the Jianda of savage tribes whidi wem trying 
to block iL Whar would become of E^pt thenf And even 
if the river still dowed, even if the sflt of the Blue Nile stilt 
ferulized the land, would these hordes not move down¬ 
stream one day, like dtdr fathers rwo or three thousand years 
before them, occupy Egypt, guard the Red Sea coasts, and 
keep the British ships away from Indiai' Was anything tm- 
posrihle after ail tliat iiad happened f 
Europe, in terror, saw its plan for the partition of Airica 
become doubtfuL In England especially, the imperiaUsts now 
had a hero, for whose memoiy it was incumbent upon them 
to take up the struggle and exact vengeance, Gordon dead rose 
to be a pobtical iacior, tile strength of whicli Iw had perhaps 
foreseen in one of those lonely hours on the roof of hia palace. 
When a ^don has been guitty of a dereliction of duty towanls 
one of its subjects who Im fallen in the hteadi, it tends to 
do rather too much for his memory so as lo dispose of him 
once for all AU modves co-operattd to bring on ihe campaign 
whkh England had neglected after the defeat of Colonel flicks. 
And yti much dine was to pass- Dtiring the yem t9%s- 
the Khalifa dominated the Soudan, or at any rate !^t^ovc 
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to terrorUjc ft by despotismi Xht first 3ci cf thC' ncvi' {eitdef 
CO assassinate at one blow pan oi ibe fiirmiy of the old, 
which ™ in his way. Then he tb^iened Upper Egjpc *n 
the northj the negroes m ihe south, Darfiir in the west, 
Abyssinia m the and while he was thus fighting on alJ 
sides witii S'aiying fortunes, the white noghhours of the 
Soiidajfi> Englundi France, and Belgium, could bceat off bit 
by bit without a struj^Ie. 

Noi utttil eleven years after GoJtJon'^s death did an event 
force a decision in England* When, tn March i 3 $^, the [taUatts 
had suffered a cnishing defeat at Adua from the Negus 
Menilck, even the Liberds in England realized that Grtat 
Britatn would have to act, or else make up Jier mind to 
abandon cojniiiea altogether* Two coloured states in East 
Africa, rlieti at tvar, yet netghhottrs^ and hence peritap? allies 
the next day, had defeated tw^o ivhjte powers, England and 
Jtaly^ Now die time to iict had come: twelve days after the 
battle of Adua, tlie advance into ihe Soudan was decided in 
London. 

It was a universal resolve. At diat time /Ifrica: was as good 
as entirely partidoned. Wliichever counury took ilje Soudan 
could consolidate its colonbl empire for purposes of trade and 
wax, less for the sake of its products than to ob^n a land of 
transit, Franoe to the west, England to the south. England 
2 iad reasons and ptetcjcis enotigli to take care of Egypt, which 
she liad sebed shortly before with die obvious intendon of 
not jemng tt go again* Thus a situation arose which aUowed 
England to appear in a tbreefold chivalrous guise; as die saviour 
from anarchy, the protector of the Egyptian states, and ibe 
avenger of die muidered Gordon, wJdle at the same time she 
could check ihe expansion of France or Germany from the 
west and soudi. Though tt has lately become the fa^on 
to fsst doubts on English sagacity, and to speak of luck 
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RAIL?; THROUGH THf DESERT i gj 

and cfiancei it must be r«ogni«d that Jiere Engitali states- 
manstiip was far-scemg, anJ in tliat ipirit the entapme was 
carrt^jd out, 

Tn die Soudan flowed the Nile, the source of Egypt's life, 
and if a liigh English ofEcUl writes, even tio^y, that England 
could not "espose Egypt to tJte danger of tb^ occupaiJon of 
the Upper Nile by a rliird power," sitcb a statmwnt merely 
levcaJs rile desire for power inspiring all annexiricm on the 
part of a country wfiidi can sutl hope for success in oolooiat 
Wiics. Tlius rile British Eohengrin sallied forth to rescue rite 
Egyptian Elsa from Jier perils, yet at the same time lo win 
the right of her hand, that is, to Iwr beauty and her fortune, 
which is generally die way of such mythologicaJ knightt. 

England proflicd by Jier experiences: this second cimpidgn 
in the Soudan was ntm to cost as much in men and money as 
the fust, but it liad to be victorioujk This tima Egypt,Vor 
whose salvation die whole thing was ostensibJy underraken, 
had to provide both men and money, and thug (he new 
campaign cost the Engliah only a tenrii port of tliose thirteen 
million pounds which liad been squandered in the fight ti-itli 
rile Mahdi. Victories gmeraJIy come cheaper than defeats. 

In rills case, the gods had htcrally set tiw ^wear and labour 
of the day before the crown. From the Egyptian frontier to 
Khartoum, from the twenty-second to the sixteenth parallel, 
stretched the almost waterlesi desert. This had lo be ctvssed 
by a railway, for to veniure on the Nile, with its nipids, its 
shallows and its great loop, was lo plunge into the same 
danger as I licks and Cordan^ If the Nile was iJie objective 
of riic campaign, it was to be an inscrument of conquest too, 
but it could not be the route of advance. Tlic only possible 
*™y was a railway through the desert- As there were here 
neither mountains nor rivets to be crossed, as ndtbcr tunneU 
nor many bridges were necessary, iJie building of the railway, 
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being a test raihci of ciJcugj- than tcdmique, was qiiiie properly 
conducted by officm, TLe eiwiny to be overccmic by these 
railway builders was not die land bor the clhnaiCp which only 
the iron w-U] of tJic soldier ai work could cope with. 

Tlte commnnder in the desert was a big, muscular, and 
decidedlv smari officer in die middle forties, sunburn^ 
with a ^11 head of hair and a scrioiis expression, ebstic in 
his movements, cspedatly on linrscback. Once one leaKeed 
tliat bis squint was not of mental origin, but was due to a 
paralysis of the upper musde of the left eye. it no longer 
aroused suspicion, but his tcy, nusaniliropic tnanner, hii 
domlnceitng muteness did not, for all that, nutlce him likeable, 
and whoever had tmoe ahaien lianda with liim remembered 
all his life the man who, in shaking hands, sought not ro 
please, hut to impress, 

A lonely youdl, a private education without school or dub, 
had, at his first, rare meetings with officers of his own age, 
fiitid his amhittois. and the unsodaJbiliiy whicli now wrapped 
him in had coniinned tn him his serious conception of the 
service. Always soKtary, whether drawing maps tn Cyprus 
or designing bridges in Palcsrinc, with a Prussian fiiith in duty, 
n ffgndpd by the slightest criridsm, and at once at Ids dak to 
complain of Ida superiors in London, he was liked by few— 
even women—prefemd to be feared ratiicr titan to he loved, 
and in his lifetime wk defended by few friends, but by tliem 
passionately. He had trained liimself as a soldier and horseman 
in many an African fight, and nearly lost liis diin in a skirmish 
on the Red Sea. Wlieii this bom autocrat was later called 
inhuman in high places, he bei^me sdll more dciiant and 
regarded witli sausiactioti the growing number of Ids oppo¬ 
nents. As he liarened to nobody, he couM make no use of 
advice, only carried out wliat he had planned himself, and 
bioughr It to a brilliant conclusion. 


AMDITIOM AND ROMANCE Jjjf 

Such was rhc futupc cf the man h-Jid built the railway 
through the tieseit, beat down ihc dervisiro, and conquered 
the Soudan for Ids country. Kirchener, who^ happening to be on 
Jcave, had been present at the bombardment of Alextindna, had 
become Chief of SttuF at the formadon of the new Egypuan 
army, and liad stxsn alter tried everything to rescue Gordon 
by an expedition. Seen in the of his hucr achieve^ 
ttients, he might have bmi dw man to relieve Gordon, and 
the tliouglit may well have brought a certain cemfusion into 
his secrer meditations as he sat solitary on his carad beside 
his lengthening railway and rejected cm the vagaries of a feic 
wfiicb liad made him rhc avenger of the man he Jiad not Ivren 
allowed to save. 

Thoiighrs of this kind may often Jiave moved liim, for 
Kitchener was a fatalist, as far as fatalism is compatible with 
so great an ambinon. This tiaiural bias seems to have kept 
him in the East and to liavc been rdnfoiretd by his dpgtin|re 
with Mohammedans. This rigorous Englishman took from 
the Arabs, whose language he knew fairly well, w'bar was 
congenial lo him, die bdief in £itc, the reftisal to enter upon 
any argument with Ids men, and a tt^Tve pleasure in tire 
productions of Oriental craftamanship, which be t^' lIrTted 
and later, when he returned from the miirker ro his palace 
in Curo, would carry csunfujly upstairs with lus own liands. 
That and a romantic garden which hr hid out on an island 
in the Nile opposite Assouan were the only relaxations his 
tense ambition allowed, and in later years, when die post 
came in, be would push everything aside to read first liis 
gardener's report of his ishmtf. He nuani:, as an old man, 
to wander through drcamtrig rose-walki, sdH solitary, but 
no longer at worL In 19161 a German mine killed hini on 
bis ^tip, in die voy midst of iiis greaimr work, ^ lie was 
setting out to save Russia for the Entente. 


2 T it f i rt A I N TO NO W W f R E 

Wlicn Kirchej^er beg^ Itjfi raiiwuy thfoygh the desert, die 
eienul esfwyu in London dc^btr^d die whole ^clieme rn 4 d« 
Wlicn he sketched hh plan with a Ifeutensnt in his icni by 
Wadi Haifa, a compreficnsive uaimng of the Egj'ptian ttoops, 
especially the Soudanese, had aJitady been carried out, fot he 
knew how^ the Orieatal h discouraged by ihe slightest set¬ 
back, and everj'diing tn this enterprise depended on an 
enduring nnd steady int?rale- His railway battalion of dgjit 
hundred znen^ wliich seemed to be made up of speamens oj 
evt-ry tribe in North-East Africa;, fclLdieen and captive 
dcnishcs, Dmkas and SJjilJuks, Icimcd sleeper and plate 
laying as they w orked, and as die iiist mites grew along a 
line w^hich KJtclieiv^ the officer Ikad ruled straight through 
the map of die desert, a number of black youths were ritdng 
under rwo palms in Wadi fialfa learning morse, soon to 
become telegniphists. 

At fiist die railway ^idvanoed tnto the void. But soon it 
inspiring its own plan and execution, and drawjig strength 
for the future from its own beginnings, like every sdicme 
which grows cut of tiiought into reality* Once dte first lines 
were bid, they could cany up provisions for the three tj^ousand 
men, then more rails, mcne sleepers, above all, more waicr^ 
And both tnoncy and tiitie w-ere short. Tlw railway had ro 
be finidwd before tlic wittier, ^nd at any monieni Bcdouins> 
jn the service of the KJialifa, miglit appear in die desert and 
wnpe out tlie iundfui of w'hite and black enemies^ w 4 io never 
had mor^ titan dim days^ water supply with tliem* Tlie 
det^^'shes had once before destroyed the line which kmaiJ hod 
bid along die Nile in 1EH4 as far as die third cataract. 

Kitchener Itad sent a detaclunent up-Nile fifom W^adi Haifa 
to sooirc that part of the river while he Jjimself endeavoured to 
reach tjw same river with the greatest possible speed, moving 
soud^east from tile great loop at Abu Hsimcd, three hundred 


Tilt DftAG-JM advances 

miles, ilic mosi tliHiciiJi, most desert parr of ihr line. \tTiidi 
was die way? WitJioui a map, without telegtapjj or wneless, 
with a compass and the stars, these tMi-igattira of die desert 
steettd thoV way through sand and rodt, never sum whedwr 
the goal of dieir work wie not occupied hy the enemy, the 
engincera always hve miles ahead, followed by fifteen hmi'dnad 
toad-moken, ihcn a iJiugsand railway-buildersL Every four 
days, die advaiwe guard, both in tlie tedirdcai and strategic 
sense, advanced about ox tnila, still with coal ftom Uverpool, 
still ^tli water ftom adi Haifa, wliich the first puiTing train 
carried up behind them, like an anxious mother running afttr 
her boy witfi his breakfast. On somed^, the tad I way advanced 
as mtici] as three miles. 

And round about die dcrvisfi spis, sure of every hill, every 
oasis, every camel, passed the word on to KJwrtoum—the 
firc-spining dragon was coming nearer and nearer. Tliey 
miglit well destroy it from the Nile side. Tlicv began to call 
it the steamer on wlicels, A sandsromi came* to th«r help: 
twelve miles of railway were destroyed in half an hour. Yd 
the while menV approadi was imsisttble, whedter iliey were 
coming dirongh the cataract on, boan or hurrying on camels 
ahead of ilie railway through the desert. Who would get th rre 
first? And if die KJtahfa's troops In Abu Hamed were to deJeai 
those joumt^iig up tlie NjJe whar would become of the 
fiery dn^gon? But the Englishmen on the Nile took die ptacic, 
and soon their brotheis, the tnittidcrs, arrived diiough the 
deert and greeted them, bke tunnelleis meeting from two 
sides at the appointed place. Allah is great f TIktc was die Nile, 
there was w-ater, and now tliey could help die advancing 
rail way’'builders from the Nile and prepare die next stretdi, 
southwards to the nioudi of die Atbara. 

Autumn pavsed and March came before Kitchener anived 
in Berber, fie was regarded as a ivizard and Ids constmedOn 


BATTLE OF OMDUKMAS 

mspired &r nnoie fesir than hi* men. Tiiat was perhaps dccUivc, 
The mafpg poit-cre of the diagon produced their effect, tiie 
dcsthty, by iher enigmalJc movements, and the Soudanese 
in Berber dm^ed along their sick to ilie engine to touch it 
Tile day before they had been healed by touching the robe 
that die Khalifa wore, lo-day fay touching die dragon which 
came to destroy tlie Khalifa. 

hfeanwhik the Atham had risen with die silt and the 
flood of dte Ahyanntan Alps, yet ti jiad to be quickly bridged 
The American dim, which deliveced the dieapest bridge, 
completed its ihousaod-foot span in forly-two days. Amciican 
mcciumies and Ahrican laboiiieis cast the bridge on wliidi 
England was to place her conquering foot below the con¬ 
fluence of the iwo Nlleiv 

When, on the morning of September a, 189S, there at 
Omdurman on the left bant of the Whue Nile, eight ihousand 
EnglUh and eigitieen tliousand Egyptians threw themselves 
with their modem weapons on the gigantic army of the 
dervishes:, the lost comantic baiiJe of history took place: there 
were cavalry diacges and iFword artacks, and death in duds^ 
and die courage of the tndividubl carried die day. There were 
heroes there, and scenes from baidc pictures. Hist day was 
more like the battles of Frederkk die Gteat, a century and 
3 Italf before, dam the batdes trf the Great War, which we« 
to come osdy Hfteco years later: it* pkoiie lias heen drawn by 
the master hand of ChurchiU. 

Atonement, which men of alt runes and ail colours demand, 
the atonement for die murdered Gordon, bad been eaactrd. 
But what impiessed posterity that as now wb not that the 
whites had conquered here;, and settled in this foreign 
country, but tiui tta leader and dictator, with all hii scmniing 
promtsm^ had broughi his fellow-oounnyiiicn nothing but 
eviL Of eight milli on Soudanese, the wars and pesdletices of 
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iliosp years jtdd marie two millJon: thai wsb tHe balance of 
Mahdifm. Wby bid ihose iiulltcns pemlied? Had tfieir life 
quRiiou arises when a people lias passed through such 
great adventures—been eniich^ by Itope, intensiBed by pride ? 
Had tiicsc six millions hod a ahortet^ but perhaps greater life, 
and been raised from tlte tedium of thdr cMstcnce by tlie 
new ideals of Utoir race? In a duel like this does the mass 
really gtiin? A single advencuiei has multiplied his self- 
assurance, a few thousand favoured ones have helped fiim 
and themselves ai the same time, bur the oihm about iiavc 
been vicctmtzed and disappointed, and the atonetnenr wliich 
was citacted from the ouedde did not hdp those who had 
been led astray by the dicrator, for they had long since faileii in 
struggles w'hich did no good dthei to diclr souls or to ibsir 
country. 

But ft was not only the repeating rifle and up-to-daic guns 
which hid drawn the railway into the heart of Aftfa; ft was 
nor only the disdplme, course, and experieno: of the British 
commander wb'ch won the day here: fifiesn years Imd passed, 
in which the hres of faith had died down in die others, tltat 
faith wlitcb, irresisdbte as the bush-Bres, had fired the country. 

It had died out; two or three tunes in ihe next few years, litrle 
Mahdts ancoe in vain. And after this diciaiorship, as ^merplly 
ha|^ns, those who had bceo coerced for their own liappiness 
were glad when it was ail over. Many tribes w^t over to 
the wliiira quickly, of tlieir own &ee will and in friendship, 
and die Khalifa, who remained in hiding tn distant province 
for a year when the En g l i sh had at last surrounded him, sat 
down with Itts faithful followers on a great rug, looked his 
fate in the &ce^ like q true MusuliJian, and let himself be aliot 
sitting among his m«i with dignity, without redsjance and 
without a piay^, lliat tvas close to the island in the Nile 
from w'hich the Malidi had come. 
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As regards die Malidi's remauis, Kicchenet (oolc scrong 
action, compleiely destroyed die tiimb, so dial diere should 
be no ptlgtiinages, burnt die corpse and strei^'ed die ashes 
m die Nile. Imme^tely after die victory, he and his troops, 
just lilce the viciorious Maltdi fifteen years before, had rowed 
straiglit across die White and Blue Niles to the place where 
the ruins of die palace stood. Yet not one, but two Bogs, 
the English and the ^’pthin, were nised above the troops 
tn die square, the two national anthems rang out, then Gordon’s 
favour] I e hymn, airf d/e. One account slates that 

at the sound of it, the iron Kitchener could not conceal his 
emotion. 
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Viliilc in dUs way one white power was playing the avenger 
so 05 to get the bnd of die blacks into its liands, a second, 
its great antidiesis, had set out to arrive there first if pnssible. 
A desperate race began. 

Fur twenty years past, France, backed up by Bhanaidt, 
who wonted to distract her from Sedan, had been busy building 
up 3 colonial empire in Africa, yet at all points she had found 
liecsctf checked by English claim A. Even in wliete 

France lud enjoyed a suptema;^ hardly intemipicd since die 
tune of Napoleon, she hod been ousted by England, anti tniei- 
minable le^l disputes as to the use of loans liad increased 
the tension. But when die Soudan became what statesmen call 
rcr nuI/iiiSf without adding aHi^ France lequired a base on 
die Nile, and, from lier Congo posses&ions, hod sent advance 
guards into the upper Ghazo] legion. Wlien in 189^5, this 
had been dedored an unfrieitdly act in. London, France could 
risk no decision, and when she finally offered her help in 
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KitchtfncfV exp«|(iion, Jier rival politely declined, b such 
Frendi minds as then thought in cotitinans, there was 
growing anxiety lest she sliould arrive too late at die piiirddoii 
of djc world, Uice the poet in the song, Then a few men 
devised a fantastic scheme, 

Wimt about beginning a race to the MifeJ ff England was 
advancing frtwn the north lo the Nfidd/e Nile, France would 
Iwvc to advance from the west to the Upper Nile: the higher 
up siw seized the mysterious river, the greater power she 
would lave. If France was sitting »y on io"N., by domi¬ 
nating die White Nile from above, she could worry England, 
and even, by means of dams, dry lier out, as EngW could 

hve on 15" with die Blue Nile alone, nor could she keep 
Egypt alive. In the midst of savage tribes, Invincible swamps, 
bush, deserts, and l^ootu, a dedsfoti of world-wide import 
lay liidden. France resolved to try this decision. 

And yet she liad lost the race on the Nile before site hf^pn 
it. for the victor here was not die one to arrive first and 
hoist the dag, as in a match, but the one 10 arrive in better 
condidon, and powerfui enough to stay. Could die French 
build a railway from die Congo to the Nile? With the except 
don of two or three explorers, W ever a human bring 
marched through these regiont? Was there even anything 
known about die peoples who had to be matched tiirougfa-^ 

A colonel, a handful qf oadves without guns, was all ihat 
France despatched to reach the Nile from the heart of the 
jungle, by unknown ways, more tpiicldy and higher up than 
England, wlio was buildir^ a railway from a base 

*0 as to drive licr own and the Cyprian army ^*nat the 
mwiny, who, for all she knew, might have guhjVt^^ the 
natives up at Fashoda. 

“ColooeJ Mardiand," so his minister describes him, “was 
supple as a rapier blade, with eyes like iJarts: he spoike tosriy. 
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cveryrhiiig in him 'waa charged witJi dpctriciiy from die saJe# 
of Ms feet to the dps of Ids itair.'^ He had nut held out long 
V a subordjnate detk in a lawyer's office^ prefcned to serve 
ss a pnvate soldier in Fiendb Afnca, became an ofSeer, and 
naw» at the age of thirtythtte, set out to give ihe lie to the old 
supersddon that Fiance must always have bad luck on die 
Nik. He i«Rl to do this In a race against England, with twenty* 
three wMie men and nve hundred SenesMese, without the 
full protection trf Ms country, which, to provide for all 
eveniualitiesi pretended lo be merely tmanctng an exploring 
expeditioni so as to preserve good relations with Turkey in 
ease of failure, although nothing ot Turkish power could 
be felr as higlt w the teitdi pa^eL Here indeed a knight 
sallied forth, to cany threnigh a bold enterprise against all 
die ill-will of desriny. Matchand—he should have be^ called 
Gitfvalier—^was a son of firtand de Boia Gullbert, thougli 
a thousand years lose. 

Adventurous as those Nottnan lierDes, ibeii rernanue 
descendant advanced eastward Irom Loai^o tlirot^ the 
jungles of the Coi^o basin. Like the kntgbi of the epic, he 
fou^it with caitnibak and sav^e beasts, who ate hia soldiets 
and porters in turn. He knew very wdl dial England was 
aiming, building, advancing on die Middle Kile, but how far 
his rival was on Ms way to the same river, whether desen 
ajid sandstoims were destroying Ms men as wild men and 
lions were destroying his own, whether the army of the 
dervishes was fighdng in the ntmli and h«ce—with the help 
of Allah i—leaving Matdtand's road open in tlw souili—of 
all (his be knew nodiing tor weeks and months, and when 
news blew across Ms patii, it was vague. Ah that utged Mm 
on was die will to arrive before the dervishm were annihiUted 
by the English. What the Frenchntan dreaded was less die 
wdd brown Mohammedan enony of dvilizatton dun the 
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dvtlized^ white, ChrUam EnglUhnun, for he bad gnni^ 
Egypt, and his presdge. 

And the way of the French knight dragged on, Jonger and 
ionger. Why tniut the aocuned ChuaJ stand so low that 
year that tha march was held up for six months? Everything 
seemed to be conspiring against the warrior, and yet he 
prssed on, unbroken, his men diniiimbing sieadity. At bat^ 
in July iSpS, he saw before him the river of fiis dreams, fo 
Fashoda, a focal point, Marehand hoisted the tricolour with 
ceremony, Frattoe really stood cm the Nile. He had beat 
marching for three years. Where was the rival who was to 
oatwave him with die Union Jack? Nothing but rumottrt, 
which, all the same, dbnort and vdl everythii^ in Africa like 
the mirage. The Frenchman sitting in 10“ N., on the Nile 
bank, did not know diat down on jg® N., at Berber, on the 
Nile, the Englishman had already woo his fine victory o^-er 
the dervish^ The Englishmim did not know tiiat on the 
same stream, six hundred miles away, a white ally against the 
blaeks was siuing, who was also his enemy. 

It is true that what strength the dervishes possessed up 
there was so small that they fred before hlardiand, who was 
hardly aimed r tie was able to set up a kind of “fort" on the 
river, conclude a treaiy for the “protection*' of tbe king of 
the S h iihi ks, and at the same tune plant a fow vegetables. 
But the remforcements, munittons, communioidMfa with honre 
on which everything depended, were lacking. In vain he 
sought to get Inre touch with die Frendi Congo b dte west, 
with Abyssinia in the eastt eveiything echoed into the void, 
he remained alone. Now he sac on the Nile with his bat white 
oifeeis, with a few rifles and a flag which, b summer months, 
drooped pitifully about its flagstaff. 

Meanwhile^ mvisibk to the romantic Frenchman, the steedy 
Englishman was advancing itvcstorably on hts steeJ rails, driving 
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the enemy befo« him, perhaps tiown W the neiglibourhootJ 
of Fashoda. Who could knoru' what was happening in this 
land of anarchy? Only the Nile could connect the two ofiicoTS, 
but the Mohammedan enemy was still standing between the 
Clicistian rivals. Kitchener had nodiing to fear- What he knew 
was enough—rwenty-thte# wiiite men and five hundred 
Senegalese had marebed off dirci! years beftwe. Even tboug^i 
thev wete all alive, and all sitting up there on die Nile, they 
could not make an enemy. 

Four days afar the capture of Khartoum, a steamer hrought 
tlte first news from up-river: a white man W'ss in Faslioda 
and had made pace witJi the Sliiiluks. It was five days after 
the decisive victory at Omduiman, and tliis EngUshman, who 
had already been on Ids feet for two years in the oouticty, 
mi^it well have tested on Iiis laurds for a few days. Yei 
be tealiied what was at stakes sent the steamer back at once, 
and himself set off three days later, upNile:, to visit the 
fateful Fienchmatv. For all evennialidei, he took with him 
a few hundred Soudanese troops, a hundred Scottish High¬ 
landers, and a few gunboats to give bis guest on the Upper 
Nile an impressive greeting. 

Nine days later, the Englidi steamers stopped at the FasJtoda 
sstion, wlicre a huge tricolour was banging on a ii%h 
staff. It was a Gilhertian meeting: two white officers, both 
in iriiaki, but with different badges, belonging to two neigh¬ 
bour empires Ets-ing at peace with each other far away, met 
surrounded by a dtousand naked negroes at the end of the 
world, each with ciders to drive the other to the other end 
of the world. With all due adnii radon for Kitcheners pluck, 
at this moment all one's sympathy leaps out lo Marchand, 
who, without a railway, without troops, without arty insiruc- 
dons from the capital such as Kitchener got by wire from 
Khanoujji, here met the victor of the day before, armed 
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with (laihing but a revolver he might not use and a 

which wudd tioi wave. 

A convertation between the two conquerors followed 
in Mardiand’s huL First the Englishman congratulated the 
Frenchman on having come through, the Fiwchman. con¬ 
gratulated the Englishman, for in the last few da3rs the great 
vktury of tile white man over the dervishes had found Its 
way on ra^ro lips to hia rival We know nothing of how 
long the pause Lsted after the congratuUdons. We only know 
that Marchond dedared fiiinnly; "I have been instructed by 
ray government to occupy the Ghajal as (ar as its junction 
with the Jchel as well as all the ShilZuJc land on the left 
of the Nile." 

"I have been instructed,” said Kitdictier, "to wcognhe no 
white power on die Nile and must object," whereupon he 
handed Marchand a dwumem, for now he had to h^ his 
fUg beode the French one. But dien the gentleman came out 
—he felt with the feelings of his comrade, would not force 
him to lower his dag, for that might have led to trouble, 
rmirtd five hundred yards and hoisted—the Turkish flag- 
Then he sailed up-Ni!e for a day, established a post on the 
Sobat, returned, left behind Itim a garrison of Soudanese 
troops and four guns, and declared to the Frenchman, widi 
the same courtesy, that "the countty" was now under die 
protecuon of die Anglo-Egyptian candorntninn; all transport 
of munitions on the Nik was proliibiied. And now the two 
oificeis faced eac h other, not sitting, bur standing- 
“I liave to cake orders from ray government only," replied 
the Frencliman. 

"And if I were forced ..." asked Kitchener, but he does 
not seem to have finished the sentence. 

"n»en I shall die here." 

Everything proceeded according to the anctem tites of 
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milicuy honour. Accorduig to timfr-IjonouiwJ cosiom, the 
comedy ended in Europe. These two soldiers, whose meeting 
was teported by Kitchener, were mere puppets in tlw hanthi 
of politi<i?ns and speculaton; Paris and London threw tliem- 
selves noisily on the problem, and adually brought the two 
countries to the verge of a war which was prevented not by 
England’s wisdom, but above all by France’s weakness; news* 
paper orgies of greed and hate aecompanied die siK weeks* 
nfg o ti ffdo«« bciweeo the cabinets, till Paris liad to ^ve 
way and celebrate Colonel Marchand as the ’‘emissary of 
civiliaation,” in order to cover witlt painful laurels the retreat 
of tlw knight and the defeat of Fi^tce. 

Kitchener later declared tha^ by liis victory over tlw 
dervishes, tie had saved Marchand ^m being murdered by 
them. In any care, the English Govemroent ai rhe same tune 
won a bloodless victory over the Fiend), France realized in 
weeks how powerless she was witlioui England, and 
completely changed her policy under tills impression, Slie 
resolved to go with England, 

Culoncl Marchand, however, abandoned by his superiom, 
and d^raded into a mere eaptoitr, at first tliought of disp 
obeying the order to leave: he declared that Iw lacked niuni- 
tiims and provisions, Wlien die Englhliman put all he needed, 
and tus steamer too, at his disposal, Marchand rejected this 
easy way home. On his luckier riv'al’f steamer^ Even on Ills 
new railway, and in the end w'iih fidse laurels to France? 
Another NUe explnrer refuring to be saved, not far froni the 
spot w'heie Em^ twenty years before, had refused to be 
saved by Stanley. Marchand decided to make his way through 
to Ahysrinuti and in this way crosecd AlHca* 

A Don Quixote maigri /vr, a tragic figure, who found lJ»e 
world coroii^ the mao wlio planted the trioobur on die Nile 
only to have to roll It up again after five months of useless 
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waiting, had, like his medieval forebeais, resolved st the 
end of the advenciue to save his honour, if noi the honouj' 
of France, for if France, he felt, had let Jicodrbe shjuneAtlJy 
defeated, there was sriD his private honour, the honour of 
the lawyer’s clerk and private soldier, now the colonel and 
unhappy conqueror, Jean Baptiste Marehand of'Riobfey. 

Six yeats after his renirn, lie saw (he uidtrect consequences 
of Ills Nile expedition, the At^o-Frendi Entente, later fought 
side by aide with the English tn the Great War, then saw 
the new coolness between the two countries. Before he died 
in (pj3, Maicband saw the African empire that Fnuice had 
built up for herself in die west. 

But the Nile valley was no pan of it 
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The Bag that Krtcitener had hoisted in Fashoda was red—tt 
was dte Turkish fla^ To^^ay the besuiifu] green Egyptian 
dag Boats beside the Union Jack on dl riiips and public 
buildings: the condomtaion has lasted a gtsKeadon, and may 
last for a long time yet, for It is ody co n to t e d by the weaker 
partner. 

Even this turn in the fote of the Soudan was detremined 
by the Nile. England found a welcome ptetexr for occupying 
the Soudan in guarding the river for E^t and regulating io 
upper course — the reason was even a rsl one, for at liiat time 
she pfacrically owned ^^ypt. She had redeemed the country 
from bankruptcy in order to make herself misoess at one pnJin* 
whose importance seemed, so to speak, etcmaL And now, 
ruling the source and the mouth of die Nile, was England 
gmng Id abandon to a third power its middle course^ the 
dntnaiu: iunetton of die two Niles? And to whom? To the 
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Soudanese! who bad proved themscJvea savages under d» 
Malidi? To the Egyptians, who had rumed the Soudan in 
shety years? Or perhaps to the Trench? If anyone was to 
annoy Egypt from the Soudan by means of ilie Nile 
9'ater, it could only be England, 

Even the Egyptians, who, in ihdr weakness, could neither 
recontpjer nor rule the Soudan, must prefer England as ilw 
ruling power in the Soudan w the Soudanese or the French, 
for England had too gt^ interests in Lower Egypt to ruin 
it by a quarrel. Even if England had fioiaied only her own 
Sag after her victory in Khartoum, %ypt was then po^'er- 
less against lierj but Egypt had secret alUcs, witli whose 
money and influence England had to reckon in Cairo. Tlie 
war with Fiance, wluch threatened in the '(t'eeks of Fasboda, 
was avoided not only by France's weakness, but by the 
English decision to raise the Turkish flag wJiieh Kitchener 
had hoisted as a symbol on the old bastion on to° the 
idea of the two and of tlw prevendon of war seem to 
have tnieraeted. Like all orientals, the Egyptians took advan¬ 
tage of the quarrel between the w estern powers: though they 
had lost the Soudan by thdr maladministration, they were now 
to be joint rulers of a country which they had won bock, it t$ 
true, svith their own soldteis at their ovm cost, yet only under 
English leadership, and could only hold with English prestige. 

Lord Cromer found the sotudon of the two flags which 
be himself called "a hybrid form of government whose fete 
its authors would not bewail if it should yield to a flimei 
one/' If this hybrid form has stood the teat, to die astonish¬ 
ment of the world, that is due to the tutequal partidon of at) 
rights. If this eondominion is a marriage, then it is an oriental 
cute, into which the w'tfe brings her belongings and later her 
children without acquiring any rights save the right to live 
—that i% the water of the Nik: she is certainly the legidmace. 
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dlirf wife, wJio, adorned with jewels, yet deeply vdledl, rides 
rbRTtJ^ a triumpha] aidi on great occasions by the side of 
her mi^y husband. The Soudan was die fer jnandatoiy 
power in liistory, founded rwenty years befoit the tenii, with 
its false ring, was coined at liie Paris Conference of 1919. 

From the Govemor-GetteraJ downwards, all the high 
odidals in the An^o^gyptian Soudan are English men, and 
if tile King In Cairo had ever refused to appoint the Govenior 
recommended by the Bririah Government, he srould simply 
have found himself up against the Bririah world empire* Tlib 
Governor, whom the King asnoi recall on Ida own account^ 
still has rights sudi as iJte Mahdj had, for the Soudanese suU 
stands under tnUitaiy Jaw, and the Governor commands y nd 
executes justice in all inipoitant matters with dktatoriaJ power. 
In die beginning, the Egyptian was allowed to provide troops, 
and, with a contribution of rhree^uarters of a million, may 
now bear the major share of dte costs. 

And yet Egypt profits by El It she had lost the Middle 
Nile to England by war, she could, by the morality of histoiy, 
plan revenge: in actual fact, by Et^Jjtnd’a intervention, she 
returned to die joint ownership of a country she had lost 
to its ordinal Nubian inhabitants by misruJe. 

The Egyptians feel as superior to those mhabiiams as any 
wliitc mandatory power to its n^oes. The E^pdati upper 
classes, the non-fellalis, wJio are as small in number as the 
upper classes of Czarisi Russia, look down on the Souditnese 
as the hdts of 3 five-ihcusxnd-year^ld culture look down 
On cannibals, and classUy them in tribes according to their 
aptitude for serving as grooms, cooks^ and footmat in diek 
hoc houses in Cairo. At die time of the teconquest, about 
1900, the Soudanese servant was nothing hut the stm of his 
enslaved fatlier, who, in hit turn, Itad been used in slave hunts 
as a kind of hawk to swoop down on the encircled vicrim. 
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To-day, be can return home at the end of a few yean, 
hriiigjog with litm the money, ideas, and pride of the quarter- 
dvilieed. 

This feeling of superiority, the role of master which the 
^yptunassumesbefote thfiSoudanesci lias increased the latter's 
rancour in the course of the Iasi geiwndotL In ibe Egyptian, 
he does not fear his owner: he hates the pasha whom the 
Mahdi drove out of his counoy, the Tupco, who could only 
be carried back into the oounny on the shoulders of the white 
giant, and who to-day employs a few thousand of his young 
men to dean his shoes and his car. What do these lords matter 
to Mm^ihe foreign ones or his own? Should the Soudanese 
not tatiier. compare lumself with the fellah, who^ with the 
same ox, on the same river, turns the same waier-wheei, whose 
wives grind the same dhum on the same rough stones with 
dieir strong hands, and whose children climb the same painu 
for dates? Does the Egyptian fellalt know one hieroglyph of 
that andent wtsdum whid stood on the hbies of his papyrus, 
or one syQable more thaw the young Soudanese who is just 
learning to read? 

Once more we become aware of the moral cyde between 
white power and black educadoti, that cycle which must lead 
to the impotence of the wJittes. England has not ruled here 
srith the rhinoceros whip, nor did she make her hmi appear¬ 
ance with a code of law and a tape-measure, but upheld from 
the outset her co-opeiation with the customs of the tribes, left 
the lowest courts in native liands, and to-day fills 55 per cent 
of the lower admiiiunadve posts with Soudanese and only 
pet cent with Egyptians, so that there are now in the Soudan 
Twdve hundred native customs and treasury decks, post 
o£Boederks,and teachers. Altogether, three thousand Soudanese 
employees, among them judges:, printers, engineers, mayors, 
rdlwaynien, doctors, have been irdned from the alphabet 
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up\wcis, witnesses of English dvUiuuaD, and at the 
time the first, nor yet menadtig but rapidly tncressiiiig pioneera 
of 3 people that must, by tbe uaining g^ven to it by its Tnasie/% 
develop into Uiose nrasters* Kvais. 

This rise of the Soudan will bave changed the fat* of Egvpt 
and even of Abyssinia by the end of the twendeih oentiuy» 
In tlie nineteentii, the Egyptian cotKjueror could give the 
Soudanese nothing, and lienee could not impress htmt die 
aortiiem half of the huge oountry bad, too^ die some faith a* 
he, and this faith, which binds the individual more dosely 
to God, fete, and the morality of the siaie tlun that of a 
Christian on die same level, had Jong given him a /usttfiable 
pride in his dealings with die wiijce man. His thoughts have 
been thus expressed by one of diose w'ho know liim besti’ 
"These odd wtuce men obviously mean well, but they have 
but a mean oonception of rehgton, and many of thdf ha bj i ;^ 
are wanting in good taste." 

Tile people of the Soudan, enslaved, sold, oppressed, rh^n, 
in savage revolt, tricked by its leaders, and nampled under' 
foot, to be contpjcrcd in die end by white soldiers, lias sud¬ 
denly been lifted out of its gloom into tlie brightness of tbe 
western centuiy, and of all centuries, the present one. The 
son of a Soudanese who, with liJs family, as a troop with a 
number, was led through the aoos of Europe, fenced in like 
die wild animals of Ids country, ro peiform the 
and hunts of Iiis distant people for tbe amusement of 
white spectators, now sits ar the microscope of the research 
instttute in Khartoum, of counts in retorts the microbes in 
the Nile water. 

Cmainly, tbe twelve thousand Soudanese who can read 
form but a fragment of those six millions wlikk the popu¬ 
lation has ^ain reached, but tbe knowledge possess^ by 
1 IlcnM UKMklad. 
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tbese few sprciicls tn-tiay tnore rapidly tJtan tJie knowledge 
of (Lose tsiedio'aj motiks who werCf loo, superior to ihdr 
fellaw<ttaenc in equally small numheiSi and wiili know-ledge 
realizadon spreads. Why should tliey n^rd tJte Jcllali of 
Egypt aa iljeir muster,* lib ptogress was just as stow as tlwit 
own, Dfjes Cairo possess a school for the sons oi pcasanis 
as brilliant and beautiful as the Gordon Col lege P There, 
beside tltc paJaoe on the Blue Nile, five hundred pupils in 
white shifts file two by two in solemn prtioession through 
tilt splendid gardens, like the kni^tts in Parsifal. Traitung 
colle^ for tlw artny, post office, and medidne, in all about 
fifteen himdred sdioois for thirty thousand pupils, have been 
given ihem by tlie white rnen. As the rapidly tncieasing 
Egyptian population is outgrowing the food and resources 
of the Nile valley, so that, by 1950 all tlw land will be under 
cultivation, die supeftluous Egyptians Ti-ifl mlgtaie up-NiSe 
to the good fields tn the Soudan, their depot and brandi 
establUluncnt, which will not be as imdetpopukitcd as iliay 
are unday. Did they rot do exactly the same after die expulriou 
of the Ethiopian kings 

All this, combing with the national deling in w'hich the 
coloured peoples are begmmng to imitate the bad example 
of die whiter points to fiitiue struggles which the meibum 
of the English is attempting to midgate. "For two or three 
gencrarions,” sad Lord Lugard, the last great AMkander, 
“we can show tiw negro whai we are; then we sliail be asked 
to go away. Then we shall have to leave the land to those 
It belongs to, with the feeling that they liavv better business 
friends in us than m other wluie men.” And Manfdtal Ljrauiey 
even said, “La settle excuse pour la colomzation, e’esi le 
m£d«cin/' Hits is the mature wisdom of two ploneen of 
the conquest. 

England’s great achievements in the Soudan were fhdUuited 
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by wofid liisiory* Even the railway, « the bcguuting, n-hich 
reduced ^ loop of the Nik from in sae-hundred-tnifc sweep 
to a soaight lute of link more dian two hundred, was not 
merely a decisive factor tn the war: to-day it carries tli« vitutor 
from Cairo to Kharwura m a hundred hours. ‘Tha aeoplane 
takes fourteen. Goods, 00 a second line, take only twenty- 
seven huum from the Atbara to the Red Sea: Pc, Sondait, 
established on the site of the useless old port, Utijs ihrej 
million tons of esports yearly to a tufue cf ^(^5,000,003. 
The wsty from ilie Red Sea to the heart of Africa, whtcJi 
the peoples of antiquity sought, is now open, die Upper 
Nile is sturved hy weekly steamers. Wells on the old caravan 
routes, oil tanks for ilte new flying service, the distiihuiion 
of corn In famine years, more niltbcr tlian before, and 
hence more of tlw sweets they love, more salt, obtained 
by evapomion from the Red ^ the doctor, the friend of 
man, and above all, a resolute proiKtion againsi slavety, 
which m\y survives on the long, unguardahle fronder of 
Abyssinia, all tliese things cannot merely be regarded as die 
achievement 01 the oenuuy: diey must in part be dte achieve¬ 
ment of the ruling power in the Soadan: that is proved by 
a compodson with other colonies. Evoi the crows profit by 
En^sh dviliaatioo; dicy pick up In KJiartomn the glittering 
capsules of the minenil water bonks, cany them off to the 
paved terrace, mm them about and make pattems with ihwn 
The best consmtinive work in the Soudan was largely done 
by officers, a proof that there are even men in uoffrinii who 
have kamt sumcihmg more than sLuightcr. Tile World War 
liad emkJied this secluded country; drt decline of Turkey, 
the creation of the new monjarchy in Cairo had hi ar n taT fact 
strengthened England's hand: a few riota, led hy fociocr 
Cordon boys, chsturbed British rule ibr a few days on there 
were mutinies among black noops under English offiem 
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o/hlcfa itifide serious-minded Engiishmerv ncslixe tlw dangers 
of education. The question was wfiai lo do «dth the dun- 
gcfOiis Egyptian elemenct m the aitny which were hehind 
the rising, as they had been there since i]>e condominion was 
foundedr Tlie murder of a missionary did not provide suffidenr 
pretext for severe measures. 

In November 1914* ihe British Govetn 01^ General of the 
Soudan, on a visit to Cairo, was asassinated by Egyptian 
notionaJrsis, A seeotvd Gordtml This rime, En^d could 
act more promptly, instead of fifteen years, it toot only tiue* 
days to p^uce an uldmaium which, besides fines and other 
piuifshtnents, demanded the expulsion of all Egyptian troops 
and ofliceri. It was not only those nationalists who had set 
the Nile on their white flag as the goal of iltdr policy wlio 
trembled that: every modentie Egyptian had to realke that 
the power on tite Upper Nile was (aenadng. 

With the Egyptian troops, the last vestige of Egyptian 
pow'er vanished from the Soudan. To^lay, only die green fiag 
fioats beside the red, white^ and blue from the roof of the 
Khartoum Palace, and from die roof of the steamers plougjiing 
tlieir way tfarou^ the Nile, 
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As far as Khartoum, the Nile was a piece of pure natuie. For 
miles on end, only the stakes driven into the ernbimkments 
showed, by their nmnlng numheta, that man was watching 
over it, and where vill^es brought life to ita banks, they 
spoke only of to-day and yesterday. But now, on the second 
Hilf of ta course, columns and temple^ hewn stona and 
pyramids irregularly scattered fringe the river, milestones 
of history which the band of man has raised tiuough five 
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liwusMid ywts ai a raenoriaj of hu tJeedsy mi always alcing 
the great nver which, below Khartoum, ^owa through the 
desert io a veiy rutuow oasis, twelve hundted niite$ long. 
As not <mly the peidi^le gmiite, but the ligitter sandstone 
too suffered neither trom rain nor thtindmionns, but only 
fircim oocaaiona] sandstonas, tJiQf would rtiU be standbg here 
as they have always stood if man, f^dng with man, had 
not done the work of the danenta. 

bleti^ in fGiartoum, wliete the brother pair, for ever rmfrAdj 
ijutis the only town which lias yet risen on Ute Nile, to see 
no other on its banks for months, ttotiting seems to rise so 
high as die giaeefuily curved masts of the great sailing-boats, 
for the domes of the native town on the White Nile, between 
wliich the white walls fide away into the desert, look as low 
as the towers of die English on the eastern. Blue Nile. There 
is nothing here to recall the aspect, or even the outline, of 
our old towns rising so proudly from the Sdne, the Danube, 
the TTiames, and the Moskwa. Here the double rfvn leigtis 
m OTch majesty that It would ouiroar the ttfe of a tniUion 
on its four banks. 

On the right bank of the Blue NiJe^ oontinuijig along that 
of the united river, the m^goificent island of Tuti rises, 
sloping upwards, on which the sUi lavishes greater wealth 
than on most srretches on its course. Mowbere are the 
richer than hens, nowhere does the dark green flaunt in richer 
shades {roin our the yellow of the plain, and from the spreading 
branches of the sycamores on the banks deli^itfbl coolness 
flows. Under drea ml i ke, heavy-shadowing trees, die so-called 
harat trees, the island stretches over a mUe downstream to 
its higb, wooded point 

Smaller islands, wdiich rise near it fioni the junction of die 
two Niles, disappear in the weeks of irigh water, and when 
diqr rise again owii^ to the deporit of sand and stones, nev 
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by, bui nqn quite on. the same spot, squabbles set in ainoog 
the inhabitants, 

"That was my island,'* shitelts Aclimct. 

"Ft isn't, I dug it last winter," Mohamed screams b ack, 
and the judge is hard put to it, for the ordnance survey lio 
buried in the Nile, liltc Pnaspero's book of magic at the end 
of all his wanderings. 

In !ieas 7 -laden boats men and goods are earned froni one 
of the four river*banks lo the other. As they glide across 
penned in under the great soil, they look, in iheit white slurt^ 
like groups from Tartarus, and raeniory goes back to those 
times, hardly past, when these boas, filled with slaves, were 
(tally wafted towards the underworld by the wind. The 
Nile barques, which from this point to the moutii more otten 
cro» than mount or descend the river, srmpie barges wiih 
a cooking stove built of day ai the prow, can only be steered 
from the high poop by one wlio knows the winds and the 
t«fs and dte oars, uhieti protect them from the rocks by 
means of two great ouiriggms, can only be manipulated by 
the hands of expercs. 8ui above, on tire two curved m3St% 
the peat Jattren «Us swell, and to the rider coming from tire 
desert, and not siieing lire deep Nile valley from the distance 
drey look tike giant biids flyii^ slowly over tlie desen, close 
(O the ground, solemn and unreaL 

But now, thougii the Blue Nile, in its reckless haste, forces 
tile While against its western bank, it can only do so for 
a sueteh, then the steady strength of the cider broilrer regains 
its appointed spfwe, and only when the Abyssinian mins 
create die great flood can the Blue dominate the current. In 
this war of the elenrenta, there are little profiteers: tire fidt 
of the Blue Nilc^ startled by tire tmmenie swelling of the 
cufTCni, take refuge in a quiet, silent pool by tire bank, all 
unknowing t'lat die pdicuu of the IMiite Nile await dicm 
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there to kill them. Tlius the lackeys of gte^ avals scuffle 
and cl»at each other long after tlieir masters are reconciled. 

Here in Kiiario<uni, where tfie brothers enihraoe, the stteare 
con£nri$ in its appearance the saga-like glory of its name: 
orJy liere and in Cairo dues the Nile appear a ktng> That, 
after all the adventures of its youilt, it became a vin g tiiai 
at tlie end, after the stony weeks of its passage throu^ the 
desert, wliidi are now only beginning, it sdll reipains one-^ 
there its secret, inner power is revealed. 

Yet just as great charaoers, in tile midst of ihdr struggles 
witlj the world, fret in inward discord, the Nik too, where 
it Dikes up die struggle with die desert, is cauglit in itt own 
wJiirlpods^ for now the epoch of the caiatacts begins. Like 
the swamps above, they too ore set there by nanjre as enemies, 
as tests of courage and strength, and bring its chaiaccer {aa 
to face witJi mometiiDUS problems. 

The short stretch whi^ the Nile sdJl has to dow' diruugh 
the bush below Khartoum, to the moudt of the Aibara, is 
already something like a farewell do nature, for soon die desert 
begins only to end dose to the sea. Here the bahanus, the 
Soudan ebony, still grows and the mahogany tree; the 
indigo is so proli/k, without being cultivated that it was 
formerly worked there in a kind of factoiy, and the acacia is 
so strong tiiat the Turks set up wharvs for butiding Nile 
boars. Eu betw'een there luxuriates a tree with sof^ corky 
wood, whose poisonous sap blinds die woodman if he touches 
his eyes with it, shunned by all the animals eaotipl the goats, 
wliich peacefully culdile at it without haim. Tire acada Etas 
adapted itself to the ebb and flood by striking longer roots 
so as to live through both water levek In this region, the 
water of the Nik is ritigularly cold, a Iki wiiidi cannot E» 
explained only by the frequent coolness of the night;!. 

Two or three days' ride^ on ftfiy-five mules, below Khar- 
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toiini, the river narrows dmim ro sevemy-^ve yards, two 
basalt coluniDs enclose a gt^tge, the fitsi cataract beginsi 
Gcogrtphert have called it the sixth, because they moved 
up-river witjt dvilkadon, and counted from Egypt, We must 
fotlotv their enumentdon, although the milestones of a rivo', 
Ulte those of a man's life, should not be counted from the 
end. The Arabs, who count tbtmy'one cataracta, since several 
consist of manifold falls, have not denoted tbemi with cold 
figures, but with fantastic names; Caracl Neclt, Coral, The 
House of die Slave, The Pardoned, The Muddy Ones, The 
Sluikers. At this so-called sixth, the highest of the Nile 
cataracts, the river begins the groat loop, the only one in its 
whole south-north oateer, and only dose by the end of the 
cataracts, at the lowest and first, does the loop end, so that 
the last lies diiectJy vertical to the first; the Shablulcit entaract 
lies on the fourteenth parallel, on die same degree of longitude 
as the Assouan cataract on die twenty-fourth.. 

Here in the desert, where there is no sign of living nature 
to check the river's fiow, the antediluvian world, in granite 
form, has thrown itself across the padi of the Kile and forces 
on the river the wliole enonnous detour of seven hundred 
and fifty miles. And yet it b just this new struggle from whidi 
the heroic stroun draws the fresh daring and the fullness of 
life without which it would run dry betwwi the two deserro 
In its liurty-one catamcEs, it b again put to the tmt, as it 
was above m the swamps, and again it stands die tesL 
All the rocky hills which squeeze round the Nile on this 
tong stretch are of gruiite, gndss, and atgiUire, that is, of 
primitive rock. They prevent navigation, for if men had 
succeeded in laying canals througli the swamps, they would 
have liad to sacrifice millions on thb equally long stretch to 
overcome the granite^ and at the end would only have mas¬ 
tered the long arc of a waterway the dtotd of whicli a already 
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crossed by Kitchener’s desert railway. Even to-day^ the Nile 
is onJy navigable on diree teaches^ for one hundred and fifty 
miles on its upper ooune, then for twelve huodied from Bejaf 
to Khanouni, and finally for six bundled or its lower eoufse 
from Awowah to the mouth. Even leavii^ the Blue Nile out 
of account, which is only navigable on Its last four hundred 
tnilea, nearly half the giant stream is unnavigable^ even 
diough boats use short smetdies between ilte cataracts. It a 
the fate of all the four great rivers of Afika, and a con¬ 
sequence of its formation in plateaux, ilut none has beern ne 

a great highway of traffic like die rivers of the oilier con- 
tinents. 

Hc^ twelve hundsed and fifty miles below die pyramid 
ol R^af, wJieie the rock again rises, crowding in and crampii^ 
the river, the pJienammjort of die liundred islands appears, 
to reappear in every cataract. For more than ten m it es , 
dissolved into rapids, large and inwll, the Nile, in the mlAtr 
of the precipitous fall of rock, ocates the world of green 
islands which, refteshed by the eternal spray of die luahfng 
waters, ofleis to the n a ked grey rock, the paiclied yellow 
plairi, die contrast of its green paradise of growdi, shaded 
by broad, foathery acadas, huge sycamores, sdff doum pa fms. 
all interwoven with lianas as in the |ungle, and compensated 
with eternal green for the solitude in whose eteinal spell they 
live, vistied by no men and few beasts, in the midst of the 
huciying waters, TTius^ in a flower-filled guden, 
women stand, unetivjously watching the eternal traveilera of 
life pass by on their way. 

But while die rock forees die Nile to quit its appointed 
south-north couise and turn east, it is not only the way of 
the river that is detentuned by its sitadficadon; the angle at 
which it fisHs deternuaes die fate of the small strip along the 
In these narrow, fertile pans between the deserts^ 
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fifieeo feet of mitd-eoveieti iand btXwKa plain tad Hver ^ 
suMce to feed a villiige which «ecB its day huts on 
eminences, so as to sarrt evny inch of ih* fenih: s^ip 

com and a few palms. ^ 

Shecidi lies on ihe edge of the plain and cn|Qys broadet 

stretdws of culrivaied land on the flat eastern ban^- He** 

Nile enters (be desert which it only quite a* Cal'®' At (Jns 
point, the Nile teceivw the las( tiditigs from the east, lite a 
king the last tasuriers fiotn home before begfnfting hU great 
campaign: here, two hundred mile* below' Khartoum, at die 
most easterly point of its whole coum, it reedvea its last 
nibutar}', the Aibant, which rises in the same volcanoes of 
Abyssinia from which the Blue Nile comes. 

Crossing the Athaia in June cm dw great desert luilway 
bridge—ii is the fourth bridge aeioss (he Nile since (he 
source—it is impossible to understand what it cost Kitchener 
to hoic the pika for si* great areties deep into dm rock, for 
a vaietiess river-bed yawns below. But returning in July, a 
river five hundred yards wide rows with such Wolence round 
these piles that its muddy waters are hnrUd fei Over its mouth 
m the western bant of the Nile, and tt is easy to undersemd 
why the Arabs call it the Black River. As mad ss the Blue 
Nile, its bigger brother, fed by the same rains i( csxrries 
down bamboo* and trec-tronks, botilders and roots, pans 
of dead buflalocs, even of dephanis, with its rushing waves, 
victims from a heedlassly vegetating world of anunalfi and 
trees (iiat it has lurpri^, scLred, and killed, as a grea* 
revolutionary the pladd burgher. 

This is the last tributary of the Nik- Tlie desert lias comer 
from now on, it k alone to the end with Its andem waters. 

On its journey through die great loop, the valley of tiie 
Nile li of three colouis: die deep yellow of the desert on 
botli sides, spreading into infinity, du: deep green of dtc 
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the SAKtA 

ctiliivatcd Strips, somciimts a mile or two broad, generally 
narrow, at times not more d»n a hundred paces deep, and 
in between, the shiny grey of the wet gtanite whkh rises 
above the foaming river in the fotro of a thousand islands 
and mrks, forming die rapids. The sudden transidan from 
die yellow desert sand to the green strip along the h^nlts, 
die luxuriance of that strip, and the absence of haif^desett 
xones, sherws that what is Jicre is no field, such as Allah 
blesses witJi more rain or less, but a garden, which ilw liands 
of men created in ddumce of die desert by carrying the pft 
hrouglit down by die river in its stony bed to the desen's edge. 

The magidan who accomplialjes It all, and who, later, will 
create tliose cultivated strips In Egypt wJuai the brief flood 
lias passed, is the sakta: diotis^nds of watcf-whceJs accom¬ 
pany die rivCT wnith iheii wtiining and creaking, ihousands 
of oxen turn the waor-whcels tn their ten-hour, dull round, 
eacli pair driven by a man or boy generally sitting on the 
axle^. 10 he turned with it. These oxen are die remote descen¬ 
dants of animals, the boys the remote descendants of men 
who dtcougli the ages have drawn up the water of the Nile 
at the same ptaoe with the same wheels and hudeets, and the 
palms ifiat yield die wood are die remote descendants of those 
palms which Egyptians imd Romans, heatliens, Maltammcdans, 
and Christians planted along the same hat ba n k , cut in exactly ‘ 
the same way, and fittfti with ropes and cogs to renew the 
dreularinn of water and fertihEy on the fringe of the desetL 
In die ditntdering desert sunshine, the water-wiied wails 
its melody along the Nile valley, a thousand miles northward, 
and fust as Hephaistos, die ugliest of the gods, puling and 
swciidng, made emerald out of the secret treasures of 
die motmiahis, the old gnarled w-ater-wheel, gtoaning and 
creaking, turns the fringe of the desm into emerald green land. 

On some such slope of ilu: Nile bank, a vertical wheel of 
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thick Ijwnpen lopc turns close to the EsAnk^ though toucltlng 
the water, with » chain of twenty or more Jongish, red eanhen- 
w'are pitchers- It moves roujid a paltn tog, which is set hori“ 
xontally in the hub- Below, each ptchet sinks into tlw Nile 
and is hUed to the brim; above, when it has passed the hi^w« 
point of the wheel’s aide, it empties its waier into a trotigh 
of Itdlowcd mse-tnink which conveys it to a shallow ditck 
The hoiiaontal palm-truiik in the wheel is attached a few 
yatds higher up to a solid wooden wheel, which is turned 
round a veriicaJ shaft by the pair of oxeti- The hoy driving 
ihon sits behind them on a wooden board, and rtice in evety 
tuin ducks his head under a third, supporting palm-tnink, 
or, with die ropes in his hands, he walks behind the oxen, 
and thot need not bend so low under die obstade. 

But when the driving-wheel moves, the vertical palm 
trunk mros hi a wooden hub below, therefore it scrape* and 
squeaks conttnuaJly, Therefore tlie water-wheels mouro 
through all Nubia and ah Egypt, always along the Nile. For 
the poor man cannot oement stakes Into the earth: he has 
no and no nails to spare; eveiyihing is carved out of 

woodi the iiuiiks, the be^p, the very dried palm-leaves 
which be rets up all round to protect tiim from the sun, 
all come* from the palm, but the wood for the wheels U 
aften acada-wood. he has to buy are tli* pitchets, but 
his fathers did so before him, and when otie breaks, nowa¬ 
days he can certainly find in the towns an empty petrol can 
or preserved food tin- 

These rins, Hashing in the sunshine, are the only inno¬ 
vations the water-wheel has undergone since the rime of the 
Pharaohs. On the frescoes of the royal tombs, it turns |ust 
as it turns to-day, and vhen twoy three, four fiat wheels mm 
above each other on the slopiiig bank, each turned by a pair 
of oxen, the water of the Nile, within a frw rainuiea, teaches 
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QUICK SOWING AND REAPING iBy 

« ame wfech ties thirty to stiiy fcet «mlcss, void, 

swaidng the hand of man lo receive the water and fortliwith 
to grow green. 

This is the andent magic whed by means of which the 
men of the Nile valley replaced rain during those dgJir months 
ftto Uk river itsdf if not carrying down tfwj fain frtim the 
Ahyssinian bdjgho, and overflcming all die dat land along 
its bants. Hete in Nubia, and later in Egypt, whete th# 
artificial and sudden irrigation forces on all the crops, and 
wbeie three months, ofttti a few weeks, take tlie piace of 
the natutal cycle from spring to autumn, the plough has lost 
iia mcaiiing, and over wide distances Jias never been seeiL 
TV peasant makes holes witlt a little iron, or simply with 
his heel, and throws a few seeds in, knowing no manure save 
the weeds Jie has previously uprooted. Swiftly the bUde 
springs up, shooting aloft sometimes to a height of fifteen 
feel, and the best species yidd white, fiiushuaked com in big 
earn. This dhuna is wheat and barley both, but beside it they 
sow and reap hcuis amJ JendU, pumpkins, melons and red 
pepper, tobacco and castor oil. 

Here, in the land of the great cataracts, by Bober and 
Dongola, the sweetest dates of the whole Niie valley ripen 
and are multiplied in a peculiar way. As there are too few 
male palms, their pnedous faculties must be distributted as 
in a matriareha] state. In spring, the boys damber up the male 
tree, pluck twigs with fioweis, and with them fcniliM the 
female trees, which they water with the water wheel bdow. 
And when the hot wind blows, they give thanks to God 
for the Arab proverb says: 'The dates of Allah grow with 
dieir feet in the water and their heads in 
Bronze-brown, tail, gaum creatures, from whom the desert 
sand and glow have stripped evety ^ued of fti, ail muscle 
and sinew, the Berbers stand under their palms, 'ntey inhabit 
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ihc Nile valley in the loop and for long dlsuncn round 
abouL They settled ihere dwiisands of years ago, although 
they once nomads, and tlanr brotlisrs are nomads sdlL 
Fleshkss as tbey are, they aim shave thek hair and beards, 
so that their cavernous eyes, between dicir receding foreheads 
and slightly aiched noses, seem to be hiding under tbeit 
busliv cvebrows, and, as the only point of Hfisj dominste 
thdr whole appearance: hut diosc eyes aie vivacious and 
friendly, like tlie character of iludr owners. When the tiiJi 
Egypiians send tor such Berbers to be their couriers and 
sersants, cooks and coadimen in Cairo, they know well dw 
loyalty of this tribe to its masters and the ^lod nature wliich 
makes the Berbers the most hospitable race in East Africa. 
WHule they live on make, clieese, and a bandfu! of dates, often 
deeping on a chest, and always dieerfiil, for a guest they will 
slaughicf a sheep, send long distances for the best milk, even 
coifee, while at nighl they watch over hb sleep or tell him 
tales under ttie stars. In their langui^ thett are traces showing 
that iJiey were once Ciuisdan* Thus these Mohammedans still 
call Sunday hragt^ tliar b the Lord's Day. 

Djirk green in the yellow desert, their capital Berber laa 
close below the mouth of the Atbarat tcnJay it b small, eiglity 
years ago it was the biggest town on the Upper Nile, became 
thf great sailing-boats came up as far as this point, for imme¬ 
diately above U the cataracts begin. It was the old market 
for ivory and ebony, for gold, above all for slaves, and the 
shady gardens of the old ofBdals and merchants actually 
arose from the sweat and toil of men and beasts. 

In this zone, the Nile finds a voice. Here, in dte land of 
the cataracts, in the itgion of the loop which crosses four 
deuces of bdtude, the Nile be^ns to rusli and storm, and 
along some sirerdies to thunder. Tlicse granite ridges and 
bars which, in the ptuncvol times before the Nile burst 
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ihf<jugli> may have formed great inland seas, and only have 
yielded after rnLUiom of yean of the dud betsreen the water 
and tlte granite, are polished, big and small, fbm one year 
to the next, from one hour to the next, and in the never^ 
ending battle, yield their strength to the victorious water only 
in the form of tiny parttdes, of gnutL For the noise of 
battle cannot but arfee when the river, between a thousand 
islands and rocks, forgics its way onward in milc-Jong npidt 
A Roman writer deebted that the tnlubitants emigrated 
because tliey lost dieir hearing, but the mighty voices of the 
Berbers prove to us lo-day that necessity strengthens any 
organ, for thdr caQ catties over the rushing river from bank 
to bank, while white men on twrdJy hear each other at ten 
paces' distance. 

And the ear, in these wUtl, romantic stretches of the Nile, 
is surprised in another way when the camel rider approaches 
the river along some desert track, without seeing in the 
distance the tops of the palm-trees or the masts of the sailing 
boats, for then only a remote roar rises to delight him, and 
he hails it in the desert as the Greeks once hailed tlte sea. 
Or again, as lie rides along the river in Bood-dme, he can 
distuiguish amid the roar the perpetual rattling of the little 
stones whiclt the rising water loosens from dte ban If . 

Forty-five miles below Berber, where the rapids form the 
fifth cataract, there are seven big and hundreds of little isJands 
which strive in vain to check the river over a distance of 
more than sat miles. 

But near the twentieth degree of latitude, two hundred and 
fifty railway miles below Khartoum, the reck is stronger than 
^e water, and the granite is so far master of the river that 
it forees its enemy to make a detour whkh looks like a retreat. 
The great sheets of basalt running through the desert here 
from Sit to west foree the Nilc^-ihc only dme in tls whole 
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cancr—10 turn found and run a few Iiundred miles ba^dt [u 
ihe south, as though it wets trying to tegain the bcginniivg 
of its coutu*- It does so to keep alivc^ but laterj far from the 
granite enemy, turns almost as suddenly northwards agarn^ 
in an unguanded metnent, and, by a gigantic detour, dnds 
once more its appoinicd course, iike a man, Uirown off his 
bearings, and cast back into iJwni ^n by magnetic powers. 

For this tuming-poiiu hear Abu Kamed ties almost ver¬ 
tically below lihartoum and above Assouan, Here, at the 
great elbow, the biggest island in the Nile, twenty miles lor^ 
and three broad, has been lefr standing as a wimess to the 
struggle of die elements, white the river, under the pressure of 
the o^tnicting gianire, narrows and widens i^gain irregularly 
from two hundred to two thousand yards. On some of these 
giant islands the ancients sought gold and silver, and Diodorus 
raved of copper and jewels, but either tb^ liave been stolen, 
or were never tbere. 

There have always been robbers in this region, in which 
the Nik is the only tiaik'route bctweei two dcsem. When, 
below the dhow, an old fort rises, gleaming black on a steep 
rock, against whkti die river breaks bek>w in fresh tapids, 
wliwi, narrowed, eraraped between shapes of gloom, it driv» 
its swift course tlirou^ unyielding darkness, when again a 
poverty-stricken hut dings to the rock wall above, nourishing 
man, wife, and children on the tiniest of strips, old pictures 
from the Middle Ag« fill the mind’s eye, the robber-knighti 
die imprisoned mmdiant, and tltc b^gar peasant, and the 
happiest of all are the poor, as tliey are in folk-tales, for 
ilu peasants of this regitm assure the traveller that they know 
no sickness. 

Still wilder dian die fifth is the fourdi canraci, which the 
river has to encounter in the middle of diat souih-westerly 
titetch it lias had to take. Here, besides g;ranite and basalt, 
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poipbyry and syeni« press upon tl, ravaged, wild and gloomy 
(O the view^ s hill nearly four miles long tlirown riglii actosi 
l» path, of formidiifaly ciowded black rock, througjf which 
the river bit» its way. Tliis is the most difficult part of all 
tlie Middle Nile, and only ifie most experienced of the natives 
can cross il Upstream, the boats can only be dragged ihroi^h 
all die cataracts, but diere ts so much good fellowship here 
that one water-W'heeJ calls on the odier, and its driven 
help lo pull to the next. All are iirst-class swinunm, and 
when die Nubian of dicse regions sets out downstream, 
he blows up his leather water-pipe, or builds a pointed raft 
of dburra sialks, takes bread and dates In a mdon rind, 
and then, steering witli practised luinds, drifts down die 
Nile for days. 

He may be stoned from above on his journey, or kidnapped 
like the handsome daugbien of those Nubians on die lianks, 
when a famous black Paris was taxiying on in duse parts^ 
and bore off Ids booty to Kaab d Aabid, *TIle Square House 
of the Slave,** die remajns of which ate atiil to be seen, here 
on die banks of the lurbulenr river. He was realiy only a 
wretched slave who had carried away his master's wife and 
dragged her to the rocky wilderness, where he built her a 
keep snd only failed to become immortal with hts dusky 
Helen hecauie no f lomer was there to sing tfaeir sioiy. Only 
iwgro tips muimiir the legend of this revolutionary and lover 
of w'Omen through the roar of the Nile. 

For here, between rocks and island, It has turned wild 
^ain, 0$ it was at its source. On these readies, the hippo¬ 
potamus and the crocodile again disport themselves, the lord 
and the robber of llie Nile, and Be ip wait for the swimmer. 
When the crocodile has buirowcd itself into the sand, and 
seized a man with its tail, it plays with Jiim like a cm, appaliing 
die brothers of his victim on the bank. The natives here liave 
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iewtf weapon* and means of defence rhan die Shilluks higher 
up. They say, too, that (he CTocodile prefers die widtt man 
to the black, and thus die European, here at least, in die 
middle of the African desert, commands a respect which js 
as quest] oiiable as lus superitmty. It is a moot point wliether 
the crocodile rtiilly pursues men on Jand: many exploreis 
deny it, but the Nubians declare that it is true, and tell die 
vicdm to nm in dtcies, the most likely way of saving himsdf. 

The liippopotamus, on die other hand, conducts himself 
like a genilcnian, for ihoii^ at night, on land, he may trample 
down men and beasts dme to time he leaves them 
lying, and only capsizes the boats in the Nile by mistake, 
because God made him too big and the boats too small. But 
he w'ould never drag men or animaJs into die water. As he 
swims as lightly as the elcpitant walks—as he is good-natured, 
lazy, and always pleased in the company of his like, be some- 
tunes makes less noise and lalses less waves than might b^ 
expected of a little steamer displacing two tons of water. 
Basking placidly, oUve-green, he might be a rock in the river, 
if bis hve coy pink patches, eyes, ears, and snout, did not 
betray an animal presence, or suddenly a monstrous pair of 
jaws yawn in the middle of the rock, witli an exhibition of 
crooked, broken teeth, slanting inwards, and revealing the 
fustory of vegetarian orgies, although at the moment diey 
take only the tenderest flower of the poets, the water-lily, 
to let it dissolve on their gigande tongue. 

With his rather big eyes, which seem to have been laid on 
to his face, and not stuck in, Uke the elephant's, and witli his 
little ears, he is quick to note the presence of his enemies, but 
as no one can overcome him, he maintains, except in the i 
rutting season, the repose of a clumsy dn^n. When water- 
plants are plentiful, he spends his night too in the water, but as 
a rule, lie goes on land in the evening to feed and dien every- 
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thing takes flight before his deep, bass giunta^ sound 

as if they were issuing from a cave, for vvith all his peaceful- 
ness IT sdneiinres happens that he tnadvertently tntniples a 
pair of oxen to death at a watet-wbee!, and when he goe, 
home the field bditnd him might have been turned up with 
an iron ploughshare. 

Then fie glides back into the mateniaj rivw. 


XV 

TTje Nile has (iotvtd far througli mourtiains^ swamps, and 
deserts without seeing a sign of die past on its batiks, ww 
it only a broken column. 

SuddcflJya field of pyramids arises below the fourth catanm, 
with more ifian forty stone tombs of men tvJio once were 
mighty. Otiutrs soon follow, d^t or nine of ihetn round 
the foot of 1 lull visible from far and wide at the soutbernmost 
point of the loop. This place of death is alH Sanim Abu- 
Dom, wbJeh means "the plaw where statues lie luiider doum- 
palms,*’ and now, as the Nile once more nuns northwards, 
statues and pyramida succeed eadi other or long intervals 
down to below the second cataiaci. Down to what shadowy 
depths of history does the hand of man grope in the dcsen? 
What conqueror, with his pictute-languj^e hewn in granite, 
written On papyrus, fiist preserved the names of savi^e ne|^ 
tribo for posterity? Who but those Egyptians, whose grad 
for gold and slaves urged them up ilirir own river, die old^ 
tacc cMj iIm Nile and tn the W'esiern world 1 
And yet it was ^ain the Nile wliich stopped thdr advance. 

It set the cataracts across thar way, and fu« as the priest 
wiihliolds from the worshipper the si^t of the holy image, 
rile mysterious river seemed to wkhiwld from the suajiger 
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ail insight into iht solitude of die water tiiey lived on. Wlicther 
dicy came up on their own boats, or built new ones between 
the cataracts, w« do not know. The desert was waterless, and 
the Nile only high enough in flood-time for strangers to vea- 
uitt op-nver. Only small groups advanced, dependent on the 
goodwill of the natives, and lost if iliey ecmld. not g« it. In 
^ousand-year-old sagas, cuiiosity utged the suspicious adven- 
turere onward, fear held them back. 

And Rhamss tlie Greai came up the river, founded cities 
and temples, settled the land wtdi a colony of peasants and 
craftsmen, and glorified his own adiicveinents, up there in 
Nubia, in statues and pictures. Queen Haishepsut had fmcoei 
painted showing n^roes bringing her catde and ^rafles, lion 
skins and golden rings, witit the gestures of the conquered. 
Remains go back into die four'liimdredth century; about 
aooo a.c. the Pharaoits once penetrated as far as the Blue 
Kile: and it is known that from 1900 to i too B.c. they ruled as 
far as the fourth cataiaa, and carried away gold and slaves. 

But the Kile always rescued ils children, or sud) as die 
strangers did not cany off. It wrecked the strangers’ boats, 
and the naiivEs arose and slew the intruders. But often, under 
the whip of the overseers, dwy liad to bore sliafts into die 
hills, follow the windings of the gold veins in the mountami, 
make the rock friahie with fire, and then hack it out with 
pidts. Why had they begotten sons only to work in die 
flickering tigjtt of the lamps, to sdae the broken lumps of 
rock, and crawl up to the surface with them, where the wmuen 
and old men were waiting u> grind it to powder on milkton^ 
till the pieces were as small as the lentils they reaped on the 
rne^gre riverside strips in fiood-dme? Tlien, on slandng stone 
rabies, the dust liad to be washed until all tlie ligliter parudea 
had been washed awr^, and a pale, shimmering tinsel waa 
left, which the strangers mixed with lead and salt and mclred 
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in earthenware pans for five days, and cooled down In the 
form of rings, pibtes, and din. 

Thm, groaning in tlie glare, the mwi powerful iriBes of 
Nubia were wasted away, dll they rebelled and were beaten 
a^, and their sons again bore the Jot of slaves. When these 
mi^ty stiangers tore the white ornamental festheis from the 
Nubian ostriches, drew the sbtu from the panthers, and loaded 
than on their camels, when they killed elephants for their 
tusks or forced these sinewy sons of the desert to sail down¬ 
stream with them, so as to stand a guards in tiieir public 
places, wrapped in strange, gaudy garments—all that could 
be understood. But what could the mighty tojd care for 
wretched Bakes of yellow metal, that they sliould sacrifice 
thousands of their slaves, Italf of whom had been destroyed 
by the desert and the river before others arrived to brandish 
the whip and then hold die pan. The Nubians did not know 
that the Pharaoh, in the fiowor of his youth, built a sar¬ 
cophagus and a funeral chamber W’hich contained thirty 
thousand pounds of gold, and all of it irom Nubia. 

Bur Rhantses, who in the thirteenth century' glorified 
himself as "the king at whose name the gold issues from the 
Tnountams," had already laid Ijis gold mines wid: such stitJ 
that they mi^i be worked to-day; tlie cunning of these 
kings was as great as dieir greed. Their power was for a tong 
time actually based on dte gold txf Nubia, die name of which 
means "dw land of gold." And yet they had a piemonidon 
of the curse of gold. Priests warned the kings, for an inscrip¬ 
tion on the Lower Nik ran; "Btit gold Is the body of the 
gods, and not your affair." 

The curse come true. These Nubians, who, in tliclr biissfol 
life as nomads, Jiad never turned downstream, awakened 
to anger and cufiosily, unrest and revenge:, and out day, 
when.news came oJ a dispute among Egyptian lungs, a Nubian 
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king called Pianld set out with his anny, tvith boats and 
oxen, crossed the frontier^ smiggJtng and conquering, and 
in 750 a.c entered Memphis and Thebes, became master of 
Egypt, like iiis sons and grandsons after Iiinn Tliese stronger, 
more savage conquBrors from "die wretched land of Kita}^'^ 
who looked tike Huns to the refined Egyptfans, rapidly and 
roughly sdzed the power; inscriptions reiate that die king 
did not deign to cast a glance at the beautiful women in the 
pabtx of Heliopohs, but complained of the bad feeding of 
Ills horses. One of these Nubian kings actually marcbed into 
Palestine from die ddta of die Nik to help King Heaekiah 
against the Assyrian enemy. What an impression must have 
been made by die templs and buildings^, the astronomers 
and navigator^ by useful knowlet^e on diese barbarians who^ 
Iiavtng invaded d^ilizanon in their savagery, were feared 
and hated diere and driven out again, thotigh laden with 
an enlt|^tenjiiene which had once only reaped them in 
legend. 

For the empire whidi, hefoce and after these conquests, 
stietclwd from the caUtacts far into the east of Nuhia, geneially 
called Meio$, with its ciqiita] Napam at the southern point 
of dw great loop, this cdony, never more dian half subjected, 
had alieady raised to power Egyptian priests who had entered 
die country as refugees, prisoners, or sebotats, and it was these 
priests who seem to have prompted their less ctviliaed masters 
to undertake the campaigns of revenge intO' Egypt. But now 
when the conquerors returned to their Nuhtan liome th^ 
souglit more dian ever to imitate Egyptian buildings and 
temples, customs and laws. King Pianki, wlio lauded liis own 
deeds after die ^hion of (he Egyprian Pharaohs or the dic¬ 
tators of to-day, called himself, in an inscription on a gigantic 
temple, like alt conquerors, ^'ihe Bringer of Pcaioe to both 
lands. King of the North and South, Sun of Suns^ Lord of 
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u« dm™," ^ 1^ <m Whid, dK G«| 

tiUid, ta , „„ri, ^ i„ . 

sJaugttm a doasn enemies. Pf^«i 

For rive handled dus kingdom, between the ihitd 
and fifth was boond to Thebe, and Amen, who 

^ nanotui god, intervened directly m d« go^ment’ 
of ^ sia^ and after their brief rule doL on die 

^ h ^ them5elv« -‘Lord of 

« the Pharaoh, stilf glorified diemretve, 
of Nubia when they had long dnee lost their power 
over die counlty^the obstinate phaamtrics of men in power 

wo^d""* viridng^rds of ancient rimw. 

provinces bi^ lost. But 
la those ^ys weie in die forefrimt of battle, and 
^tinosia I, at the thind catatan, stabbed with his own iiands 
the enemy King of Nttbia. 

U later centuri^ their halo rfimnk. rhe priest, ruled, 
^paaa ^to,^ died out, the hieroglyphics, sdlj no mo« 
offi^ language, 2gm yielded to a popuW tongue 
oi Nubia, which is only now being dedphemd, die legcndaiy 
King &fiib^ came, no one knows how far, Gieelt writm 
p^sed the land of wonder with an enihusiasm wWch was 
4U the gnaccr because no one set out to find the (acts, wlifle, 
to 1 ^ ifienudves complexly inviodhh^ die native kings 
wjtbdtmv fo™ the southerly point of dir loop to the fourth ' 
caia^t, where hferoif, the new capital, protected by the Nile, 
wui maccegsiblt There, Strabo says, the handsoram, cleverest, 

OT boldest taen were chosen king, later, ii j, 
tangs, remoti! descendants of those ruder ancestors, obeyed 
^priests, who called their machinauons commands of the 
goi^ aid <?ven went so fiir, in the end, as to order die king, 

to kill dKtmsdves by divine decree, dlt at last a king, di^ 
tofiocnuKalJy condemned, pulled himself together and slew 
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tiic chief priest, for dubclief and stimgrh genenlly intenrify 
each otlier. 

Or else the priests srould put a qaeen oo the throne, at first 
as tegent for her young son, though Iter ndc continued long 
after he had come of age. But when, in the firsi oeniury, one 
of these queens conquer^ parts of Upper Egypt and advanced 
as far as Philae and Assouan, a new people was already ruling 
m‘<r Egypt, and stronger than she; the Romans sent an army 
up die Nile to vindicaie the name of tbdr Emperor, for the 
queen hod overdirown Jus statues, lliey advanced as far as 
die second rataiact: after dlcm, with die exception of an Arab 
aitny, no army suooeeded m doing so for two thousand years. 
There the Nile stopped them. 

Thus hate, levoige, and the fortunes of war swayed 
between the two Nile countries, dll at last the Emperor 
Diocletiaa abandoned Nubia in a.D. 300V 


XVI 

Rich in palms, the narrowstrip stmtehea along the river, which 
is now once more striving towards the north, rustling oases 
lie on the long road 10 the diird cataract, over two httndml 
mites away 60m the fourth. Where com flourishes, the birds 
abound, and on many a narrow field children stand on little 
ptaifomis, scaring the birds away with twigs the livelong, 
burning day, while the tiretesa waier-wheds and iKr 
huge oxen of the country, whose nfcjn liangs down under 
their necks like cloaks, turn withour a groan for ten liottis 
under the same sun, drawing up waisr, waier. What they 
feel, whether they think, nobody knows, and man consoles 
hinuelf with the thtn^hr that his slave, man or beast, knows 
no better. If^ beside them, we see die wliite diaigers of 
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Dongol^ famous since ancient dines, we weave p finer life 
^ut them, j« ii«y, galloping by, always bridled, perhaps 

Jwk Wjih envy on the equanimity of ihe lieavy beasts in 
uieir ctcmiJ round. 

On tUs part of tiie )oop^ ftom tlte southern corner of 
which the canituns set out foe tint south, even in sndent 
nines, the memorials of iJie agp, g,t>w more ftequ«iL 

In the neigh^hood of Dongola, a granite stone L'es on 
the Nile bank, heedlessly thrown away when a elay hut was 
destroyed, which it iud served as corner-stone w/ien the 
Scottish troops lived there on their last campai^, Earlier, 
brown hands had used it to support a water-wlied whose 
itstDry no micriptjori fecoidj- Thoie who mack [he tt-ater- 
whed Itad taken it from an Arab grave, where it had, for a few 
o^cs, protected from tie onslaughtsof the vulnires the body 
of a slave secredy buried there by some pious son. The slave's 
son had dragged it down by night from a fon which the 
Mamelukes liad built to resist the advance of Mobamed All, 
and finally aiwndtmed to his troops, but the Mamelukes iiad 
backed it out of the comer of a mosque which Saladin had 
built in the twelftb century in the middle of the Nile valley, 
when, after a long peace, he hod massacred all the bishops. 

For over wide stretches of die Middle Nile valley the cross 
ruled for more than sia centuries, and die stone may well 
have been the corner-stone of a diurcb that King Siiko of 
^gob Imd built to die gloiy of die sabm. At that rime^ 
Crusaders in coats of mail had letbered their fine white chaigets 
to a ring, whose trace the stone lias never quite lost, before 
cni^g the cJiurrii to pray for the Madonna's protection 
against the dangera of dte next desert ride. Tlieu the knight 
would unloose his war-horse from the stone, gently spurring 
itt soft iionks, but Jiolding the stirnip with his btg toe only, 
Before the stone was built into the chutch it bdped to support 
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the pordt of thai temple of Pltdiur whose red suidstooe 
coluitms on the edge of the palm'forest sdlJ leveat in their 
ntiiu dint Creek lumds raised it there bte in time, and proh* 
ably dedicated it to Ares, wliose Roman name too makes a 
fentastic appearance in diis kingdom of Meroe< But the slaves 
who built the temple bad taken tlie stone hxim tlie pedestal of 
the giant statue which lias, since time itnmemotiak lain prone 
on the beach of Dongola, the sptue of some Pharaoh whose 
name no one knows. 

Thus they passed dviliaation and tdigionSj con¬ 

querors and conquered, and yet they had all wtitshipped tight 
and power, under \:arying symbols and names, even those 
who saw power in pity. In fortresses and mosques, in icmples 
and barracks, all had sought to magnify dleir own lives, liad 
passed and fallen widi the places of their glory, and only the 
stone, the eternal granite &om the banks of the Nile, has 
outlived everything, the pressure from above, the work of 
tlie chisel, the lioles for the ring, the wvfir-wheels, the tombs, 
the ages. In primeval repose it lies on the banks of tlie river, 
which rushes by in primeval movement, yet cannotJireak it. 

Gosc below Doflgola the granite again rises to ward OS' 
the water: there it splits the nver with the longer of all ihe 
islands in the Nile^Argo, which is twenty-two miles lo;^ 
and, where the river forces it to end, throws out a short row 
of bins and another spit of rock, which again dium up the 
Nile into roaring spray in seven tapids. 

Here on tlie third cataract, seven hundred miles below 
iChaitoum, the Nile valley changes, tiu plain grows milder, 
the river narrows, the iiippopotamus grows rare, and the 
appioacb of civilization mokes itsell' felt in the superior 
oiganization of tlic bands of robbers. Chain* of hills approach¬ 
ing from the east, causing the Hidden westward curve of die 
Nile, a higlicr mountain ridge, where ir even occasionally 
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r^ns in winter, and again the rocky cJiasms and gotges on 
e nvw itself, mingled from now on with green and fed 
poiphyry, the many twists and fimis which make the river 
compl^y tmiavigahle—all this encourages the robbers to 

play their tricks on the uavelJer approaching on home or 
cutnel^ 

, itadves are less skilled in navigation than iliose 

luster tip. Their nfts of four sUghtly bent palm-minks, 
polled by cam sphi at the top, often founder, for 
leie, where die Nile sometimes narrows to a width of eiglity 
so the practised Nubian can throw a sttmo across 
It. the whirlpools and rocks which squeeze it in prevent any 
navigation for over a hundred miles in the rocky vaDey wlikh 
the Arabs, itt t^ plastic speech, caU ‘TJic Life of Stone-" 
Tlwre the Nubian has leamt to swim as no white man can 
swim; wiih his spear tied flat on his head lie swims across 
tte river: on the steepest part of die hank iw cm only reach 
jus narrow field by swimming, to sdek a few seeds or beans 
tn the muddy eartli and to reap the harvest, which be carries 
over to his hut on his head. Nowhere, save in die Arctic 
life so eUfficuIt lo main^iji. 

If he lias a hut, two own and four goats, be already calls 
it an oasis in this rcgioii: a wamr-wheel a a token of 
a fdm the sign of Allaii's blessing. Among these most povmv- 
a^cfcai signs of the tife of to-day, rai^ity signs of past power 
ttm ^nj the splendid solitude, and yet die giant columns 
wfuch Amenophis, Thutmosis, and Sesostris here ciected to 
their glory, even then stood on no market-place and on no 
trade route, Ifetween black rocks and the shrill ycflow desert, 
in dtt heat and the glare, amid a poverty which even then did 
not look idyllic, die megaioinania of the Phai^hs gtariiicd 
i^h by die labour of thousands of slaves: if ih^f could thus 
dispense with awe-stricken spectators, if tliey realized ihar 
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there were nothing but a few hitnctred naked covherds and 
gaunt peasants to gape at die record of their gieatness^ they 
may well be endited with a feeling of tlieir own likeness to 
the gods 'which made tliem think and build for thousands 
of years to come. Tlte situation of sudi a roonunumi tdls 
us the astounding fact that in die time of Atnenophis Hi 
the Nile bed was twoiiy-iive feet higher; tJtat is the work 
of die water in dine thousand years. 

Perhaps only one inscription may have been interpreted 
10 the naked brown men from generation to generation; it 
stood on the granite cniurnn just above Wadi where 

the cataracts cease and the Nile becomes navigable. For there 
a Pliaraoh dmnders; "From this spot, to all ettmtiy, no 
negro shall sail down die Nile" 

Tlicre at the second ctcaiact, nearly a diousand ndtes below 
Khartoum, when diis warning cutse was pronounced, lay the 
southern frontier of Egypt, and there it ties to-day. This 
second, most magtiiirceQt cataract of the Nile^ widiout vege¬ 
tation, volcanic, looks, in its confusion, like a mare. Appioadi' 
ing this wide picture of water and stone—the Nile bos lietv 
once mote become very broad—one could tma^ne it a 
collccdoo of petrified hippos, whose wet backs, rising from 
the 'water, gtisien in the sun, for the 'water has rounded every' 
thing and a soft swirl round each of the blocks increases 
the illusion. 

Seen from die cock of Abu Sir., which rises on the westcin 
bank, die whole looks more rock than waieri in winter, three 
hundred and fifty cock Islands have been counted, and even 
in flood-time mote than one hundred rise above the water. 
More titan fifty are inhahiied by men in day huts: there ate, 
too, a few strong, old acadas, which have outlived many 
floods. The fields the inhabitants have rescued and sown with 
beans and Jeniits look like the diildren's beds in a garden. 
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TJiar Owners row or ^ over to them twice 9 yeitr to sow 
and rap. 

Below, the little town of Wadi Hal6, which means the 
gt^v^ley, stretches along the Nile i»nk, densely popu* 
lated with wliite house^rontt reflected in die 
*^fnaied by a hUl on the left bank which looks (ike a sea 
cliff. Palms wave, sailing boats glide downstream, everything 
sc^s enlivQicd by the reilway which begins, dte navigaiion 
which cmdi Jiere, by the frontter of two countries. The green 
flag of Egypt waves with fresh sdf-assitiance, for ftonj this 
point downward it waves aJont 


Tlie Nile hiB overcome its diird adventure, the cataracts. 
Broadjmd slow. In a majestic mood such as ft has not known 
Since Khartountf it enieis £^pt. 


XVII 

Thii is nor yet Egypt proper, for the cotmtry ftom Wadi 
Haifa to Assouan, known as Lower Nuhia, stretching for 
tara hundred and twenty nutes along the sharp easterly curve 
of the Nile, is the poorest pan of Egypt, a desolate country 
in whidi the desm ofttn borders die river^ by which ihe 
^dvated pstdira seldom reach a width of more ihart a 
hundti^ yards. In these unfridifid stretches die life of the 
J^gyptian fellah resembles that of hts brother on the caiaracts: 
both are Nuhianj, both ate dependent on the waiet^wfieel 
and the Nile silt, only that here there are neidier palms nor 
granite to be turned into houses, and the Nile must serve 
for the houses loa Hence the form of the pylon, which we 
»nll call E^tian, and which was fim oeated out of Nile 
like ^ sand^dea the chUdren buUd on the 
The ancient Egyptians saw in Lower Nubia merely a land 
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of to the Soudan, from vhlcti they took slaves and 

gold, and since all later peoples could only move southwards 
up the Nile, many civiluaduns have left grotesque mixtures 
behind them. Shortly after Wadi Haifa, on the right bank, 
the niins of a medieval fortress lie by the side of a rock temple 
in wlikh early Egypdan reliefs arc pointed over with pictures 
of Christian saints: the nun'i liead of the god Chnum gsuces 
out side by side with Saint Epimadius: on one wall a Flioraoli 
is suckled by the god Anuket, on the otlier, Jesus ties oi His 
moiliers breast. A threatening Bytonttne Christ stretches hb 
hand from the roof, but close beside tty King Haiemhab 
stands in the presence of his god ThouL Beside ilie remains 
of a Nubian fan of the Meioi epodi tie the fragments of 
a Haihor temple, wiili graves of Moslems by its side. Fuitber 
down, a Copdc priest, Abrahoni, in the Temple of Derr, wrote 
amid the of Egyptian gods that a Nubian king had 

made him raise tlie cross lu^; a medley of priests and fcin g s, 
gods and slaves, saints and peasants, wlio fou^t hJoudy 
fighis for the name and form of God and now, recalled by 
Him, are all tbc same desen sand. 

At varying aliitudes the rwo deseiG approach the honks 
of the river in varying proximity, and their difrecent colour 
b not only an cBcct of the light; the western, Libyan desert 
Is golden-yellow with brown mouniaiiH, die more rocky 
eastern one, the Arabian desert, b grey-brown. Between them, 
broad sandbanks hamper the heavy way of the steamers. 

The stomers are white and shallow; their block coal has 
most likely come ali the long way foim Newcastle, and as, 
in the land without taiti, the iMilers stay half-open, the whole 
looks rather like a raila^ train on the river. At its side the 
shallow-draught steamef leads a second, where the colotued 
travellers sit, but on both boats die passenger thinks: *'The 
other is second-class.” Slowly the two linked steamers glide 
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«dc by side on (he rivtr, a picture of the eufotoed commiKifty 
of white and brown men, for on the whim boat is the engind, 
the btmn which govems the journey, but the hands which 
strike it are bmwn, jihe die passengers on die other boat, 
and yet it f* this second boat dui carries the ptoditra of the 
comuy iiorditv^ards* 

Forty miles below Wadi Haifa, where the licights of the 
Libyan desert mn dose down to the left bank of the i^i/e, 
between the hilLs and the water, there appear foirr colossal 
^lucs of yellow stone: each represenM ^e same mati^ four 
times repeated, sitting in front of a temple wall, a god, a 
king—maybe a golem. There lie sin, fodiig the rising sun, 
as he iiai sat these three thousand yeais, since iic was hewn 
out of the ydbw rock—at whose command.^ Did some son 
here enshrine Iiis victorious father for posterity, or a hero 
Jiw protecting god ? Did some tpieen here give immorul form 
to her heroic sou? Or is it the monument of some ruler, 
whose people wished, after ids death, to dcdicrte Idm to 
die gods? 

It was none of these. It was Rhamses 11 who litre immor- 
taltred himself, and as Ids idgn of su^-seven yeais gave him 
dme to attend to his glory, as be, in seven pl^cs in F^pi, 
erected the greatest ncmpies to himself and foa gods, among 
wluch this one, on the souiJieni frontier by Abu Simbd, 
looks small, he gave the greoiest examples of self-idolisition 
known to ancient Mstoiy, and would lurdiy be Rhamses the 
Gteai to*day if it were not for this highly imaginative pub- 
lidty whidt, as a modfifn dictator lias betrayed, lia in the 
perpetual repetition of one's own name. Later emperon mav 
have been presented to their people by tlieir priests as am* 
bassadots of the gods, or by tlidr scholars as die founiain 
of wisdom, but how bumble they look, how humble even 
our tribunes of ti>d3y look, beside the king who hewed 
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his own scame, seventy feet high, four times out of the rock 
lo sit close beside his gods t 

For it is really he, Rhamses with the Jong nose of history, 
the gcniJe face and dw crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
and as be mms his face directly cast, without anger, widt 
an expression of repose, fus Itands on ins knees, fie looks like 
some giaiH, feiu-lcss of the sun's rays, who now, after the 
stillness of the tiigiit, is looking down on tiie awakening life 
in the Nile Galley. Before Jus eyes, ^insi the crude blue of 
ijj^ sky, a narrow green barley Held stands out^ with its water* 
wheel in front of it sdll whitting through the ages, turned 
by the slow-moving pair of oxenj a woman in a floating 
black veil carries her earthenware pitdier to the river: the 
water is blue, wdi ripples of silver in tlie morning broac, 
a white sail glides towards the bank, the boy riambas up 
the mast to furl it, and downstitafn, where the river narrows, 
the deep yellow edge of the dcsen almost collides with the 
muddy hank 

For however oM and mi^ty die Pliataoh may hive been 
who had himself gigantically enthroned there four times, the 
Nile is a thousand times older and mightier, and from ics 
etenial raoveineJit in this moming hour, duough the year 
and through the ages. Pharaoh received all his powtt But 

_jjx actual fact there are only three of him Icftt the 

upper sandstone pan of die fourth has fallen at his feet, and 
the mighty king Jocks as if rebellious slaves bad quartered him. 

Bui what ts that standing between the legs of the three 
and a half colossal kings? They are )ia Cuiuly, his wife and 
children; one even represents his mother who, by a grotesque 
reversal of nature, has come to stand between the giant legs 
of he son, Therei between hU legs, ftlumses has uisciibed 
his name, and on his arms and his neck-ring coo^ but (hen 
the leaders and mercenaries of later peoplei came by, wished 
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{o cam ihcti share of ^ory, and inscrUKd dieir deeds on the 
litnbs and pedestal of the dd king, srhiic below, we read: 
”We wrote this, AtchoiL son of AinottAchos, and Peldtos, 
son of Udamos.*' There they stand, poort unknown tieutenanis, 
who onoe came adventuring hcte, and have become mote 
famous than the great king between whose toes they inscribed 
iltdr doings, for many a wanderer in the East can read tlierr 
Creek, but only a few scholars can deetpher the hieroglyphics. 

Inside in the rocky cave, however, HJiamses could p«Kliiim 
by pictures on die walls w'hai a demigud he was, while, to 
provide for alt contingencies, he had himselT eculptuied agiln 
in a row of sprues thirty feet tiiglL Nowhere b the hawk¬ 
headed sun^gud as big as the sratuc of die king, but even 
on the ficscoes, where the king brings human oHering, lie 
holds towards him, at the same tiinc, lus own, idalij!ed name 
in the form of a pktitre. Then he had himself painted with 
a god handing hint a fwoid, or he is slaying an enemy, 
stomiing a fortress, shoodiig down I'roTii the battlements on 
the enemy implortog macy, commanding his offlcien to count 
the enemy Jiands ciic off in battle, or leading the conquered 
before his rmi^e. 

At tiim thisself-idolatiy rises to an. In Greek slenderness, 
the king is slaying an enemy, with his foot already resting 
on a conqueted foe, or he is listening to a woman who h^ 
tenderly grasped Ids foreaint, or two goddesses, tn modem 
evening dress, each holding the key of life^ are blessing die 
queen with upraised arroi^ Suggasdon plays a great part in 
sudi impressiotui, when the mys of die motning sun strike 
through the door of the vault into die ho^ of holies, or the 
electric searchlighi from die steamer lifts the whole out of 
its magic night into sudden sisiom Since die whole is ten 
dmes over-instiumeiited, sttioe all that these booming tecords 
have lo tell Juts lea appeal for us than the sight of dietr 
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beaudfui hieroglyphics, since the names of all these Hittites, 
Nubians, or Libyans only reach our ears like ilie distant surge 
of the sea, notiting would draw us to these documeiJis of 
royal if it were not that they liad preserved the life 

of their titne in scenes which niigiit have been drawn by 
the hand of a cliUd. 

There arc soldiers and sla\'es, Egyptians and tlietr enemies 
living in camp, feeding their horses! in the neighbouring 
Temple of Dcir, beside the same Rhamses, refugees are carrying 
their wounded from the heights^ while ihdr people wait for 
them, mournful and siilL Negroes bring mordteys and grey* 
hourKK ostriclies and gwaf&s, elephant tusks and gold to the 
king: a woman carries a child in a basket {asiened to a band 
round her forehead, one of the wounded is being led back 
to die village^ where his wife is oowering by die fire, and 
on the fortress wall anoilier is standing with her child in her 
Why are all these scenes in tlie minor key more 
tmpreatve than the strident major of the giant king who lias 
becreneagpd? 

Periiaps die uneasy feeling that arises in us at the sight 
of the ruler's splendour amid this desolation comes from the 
liver itself, on whose banks he set it up. 


xvm 

For now the Nik is urged on to a new adventure, its founb, 
and as it cannot now sec the great enemy, bur only the 
cotnsctjucnoes of hi* noschief, die feeling of oppression grows. 
A pressure is brought to bear on the river more lerrifyuig 
than at the great tvateifaU or in die swamps of its youth, 
stranger dian in the cataracts of its middle age: the Nile rises 
steadiiy, and yer receives no rairt! For two hundred and 
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rwenty counting up5tteam from Assouan^ the Nile 

dse$, and yet cannot feel the great flood which the summer 
tain, in those distant alps, bripg* yearly u> the Blue Nile. 
No; it is stemmed by Tnystenous powers, and If memory* 
lives in it, it can recall no year in all the ages in which it 
rose in winter, to inundate wfiat had Just been jand ^ as it 
luu now done for tiiiny years. And what deepens the riddle 
is that it rises at iiarvest^tiine, but in summer, when the 
flood comes, it sinks. 

Tlie strips near the bank sltow clearly how npidly it has 
clianged in winter; pahr^tops rise above the water which 
cannot hove grown out of the Nile: the keel of the steamer 
glides close by entnibiing walls, as if Vineta Jiod been sub¬ 
merged here, but they were only poor clay huts, and the mud 
of which the peasants built them now returns 10 its father, the 
Nik. The tips of water-wheels stick out of the water, islands 
form where palms Itavc fallen and collected mud, bur they are 
QO longer thedoatiog islands of the upper swamps. The earlier 
mhabitants sail over in litik boats to oiher, old islands, now 
under water, and the hoys climb on to the projeedng palm¬ 
tops which soil bear fruit, althou^ for nine montb of the 
year they stand up to the node in the water. 

But above, on the ]>dghH near the new bank, them stand 
new, bdd houses of mud, of stone too—graniie again sets 
in here—looking doubly blind In their new whitewash, dke 
fortresses on old copper plates, for they ate windowlcss, the 
sun cannot U^t up their fronn, odd, serrated batrlfmcnta 
make them look sdll mom uninhabited, like the models of 
tome engincet who tried here to chaise the face of the land’ 
scape. Women come down from tlie heights to sow iheir 
Little gteen patch on the bank, and the solidihed mud, which 
foinu the of the bank, is like a hrm quay, along which 
dtey ride on their little asses—always women, for the men 
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are washing dreties or ckaning streets in Cairo; tiiey are 
legiuded as less intelligent and tROte fionesi ihan ihe Lower 
E^rians, and since Kitchener's olHoers used them for bai- 
(neo they have emigrated to tJw Soudan, though only for a 
year, after wbiclt they go back to their wivcsi 
The fortunes of the peasants, between these steep, unlemle 
banks^ rise and fall; the dam in Assouan Itas been taised twice, 
each dine diousands of houses and homes were submerged. 
They weK offered land in the feniie land of Kgypt, hut they 
would not teHnquish their old, tou^ earth of mud and 
stoiies, on which their fathers had walked and perished. Thus 
new dwellings cotisiantly appear in higher parts, the old 
pabn below is rhdr own, and even thougli tlicy can only 
reach it by boat, it is, all the same, the palm of thdr fathers, 
on whose dates they wisli to live. 

Hilly peninsulas have been formed, between which the 
liver lias run into little hotds, on wtiosc edges the ruins of 
forms vUiages still look out, to be inundated in their turn 
neat lUDtitlL Here, in February, there are green stretches 
of fifty yards—rare ones reach three hundred—but the 
Nuluans liave to Hde their com high up near the new houses, 
so that the winner hood shall not cany it away. 

In the linlc lowna which, standing rather high, Itavc not 
yet been flooded, in El Derr, where the great loop of the 
Nile really fir^t comes to an end, dose by in Korosto, above 
wbid) the river Is forced into a peculiar, quite ahott south¬ 
east mm, both lying on fertile land on the eastern bank, 
tlieie, when a dozen palm-trunks spring from a single root, 
the people setm fieslw, mote healthy, the market ta btisyi 
the houses shimtner white from out the yellow acadas. Where 
once the camds were loaded whkh, with good luck, would 
readi Abu Hamed m a week, on that chord of the Nile ate 
which was later followed by the railwi^, wltere the Mecca 
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pilgrims onoe rode off to the Red Sea, tiie tittle Fonts boo! 
through the nanow streeta, and the last fine omeli of Kor- 
dofan stand gloomily by the wayside, as if they knew that 
they a« wottlt only now, instciid of £iOt and that in 
Cairo they are even sent with liiuniluition to tile slaughter- 
house, while ilieir fathers bore General Gordon and Colonel 
Kitchener on their backs, and carried die first emissaries of 
dvilizadon into the wild plains of tlic SoudatL 
And the luunpered stnsnn widens and widens; here on the 
frontier of Egypt proper, on die Tropic of Gncier, the Nile 
beconues a lake, it Is a ^tasticscetu^ gleaming grey, without 
a plant, of stones, hiUs and islands, with grotesque rocks, all 
polished, in round, snangc heaps, the lieavy stones towering 
up on the Hat ones, here like column^, there like mountains. 
Thus here, above the first cataraci, the cataract of Assouan, 
the sceneiy of die second is repeated, but magnified Into 
measurelessness, for here there is no question of river banks, 
but only of distant coasts of dull ted granite round about 
this half-petrified bke, from which the drowned palms raise 
their tops, like the drowned souls in a vision of Dante. No 
one would be surprised if this Lake took fire, so luirea] do 
the glistening, smooth sides of the rock took, rising from 
its uncanni^ swollen breadth, and even die white train, 
waiting over in SheUal, Looks like a creeping dr^on, lying 
on tlie bank, ready to pounce on the traveller landing from 
the lake. 

Yet over the surface of this Nile lake, as If diey knew no 
fear, the sails of the first puce Egyptians glide Uke Itappy 
birds, with gaudy Arab penmutts at the nmt and stem, 
sweeping by the top of the sunken palms; the steersman, 
standing erect, with his upper arm on the great tiller, Jeans 
ag^nst lite north wind, hit white shirt fiuitering back tike 
the tunic of die Winged Victory, awhile die reddish rock 
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behind lum readie* lo liis and the piercing yellow of 
the desen glides past his lioul in the bad^raund. But wlui 
suange apitals is ids boat opproaciiirtg^ 

Pylons and columns^ ornamented with rniicl^ painted and 
perfectly preserved, stretch their lieads out of liie middle of 
the coloi^ess, peiitfied Joke: the fr^meiits of a fanta^ 
riling from tiic past, and forgetting die commandments of 
to-day, aliodows of laded memories of ancient gods, dreaoi- 
[dciures of d romaoiic mind motimJng for the sunken. Such 
arc the thougiita wliidt fiir round the mind of die Eraveller 
approaduog the island of Philae by boat, in winter, when 
die water stands high, while on the aitbitravc of Osiris, close 
above the surhu^e of the water, a black and white wagtail 
tocka, a proud Pharaoh already bathes bis tegs in the Nile, 
while only the crown of Iris can rise above the dood- Softly 
the oar strikes against die rafter of a lower room, but the 
[deces dial have been iiacked away show that here, too, one 
god drove out the other, and that the jealousy of die priests 
wrought more Itavoc than the flood into whidi die Temple 
of Philae lias only been sinking for tliiny years. Only wlicn 
Eutumn comes on, when the opened dam leads the Nile back 
into its natural bounds, do the temples stand higli imd dry 
IS once they stood, but dien a grey-gceen layer of mud has 
veiled die walls, and tnuirionned the festive lialls into the 
dwellings of frigid UndiiieSi. 

Wlicn dicse temples still rose above the waters, Egyptians 
and Nubians here;, by the graves of their gods, ifwote solemn 
treaties of peace, and now where the rock-manin builds her 
nest, the luvdy anu of Cleopatra may for a moment have 
rested on die liand of a cowering slave. Then for a liiru; 
die Greek gods held sway here, and the Emperor Hadrian, 
who wished in any case to stand well with the Egyptian 
gods, and here, far from Rome, worshipped Isis and Eforu^ 
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Iuj:} the source of tfie Nile painted £bi one of the walls: there 
ilte Nile god, with his snake at the foot of a rack, sits pouring 
water out of ni’o pitchers, with a vuitun* and a ^koa looking 
on at this romantic hirth of the Nile. 

And Isis still found a refuge here at the southernmost 
comer of her domain, while Qirist was already dominating 
the della. Then pries ts bore tite image of the Madonna among 
ihc Egyptian gods, and after them the disciples of Mohammed 
overthrew those images, putting m thdr place the te*T with' 
out an inugc. And there gtuefuJ buildings, smaller, more 
elegant than all the o thers, built in the decadence of the second 
century, undasricai temples, gay and bright nith colour, like 
a scene from The Magic FlutCy stUl stood here in the middle 
of the Nile, unscathed by the elements. They were soil 
standing when the Frendj chiselled ihcir names into the 
Ptolemak waHs, taking care to place dicm liigJi up, so that 
they can be seen on the easirm pylon from the boat: in the 
fashion of the Pharaohs, they praise their own victory of the 
Pyramids, and the generals liad ilidr names ret underneath, 
but the name of Napoleon was scratched out by some excited 
English visitor. Then some devotee of Napoleon renewed 
it, and inscribed above: ''Une p^e de I'histoire nc doit pas 
etre salie"—a weighty' lesson for zealots of our day 
If we cUmb one of the pylons by die iron ladders and 
now, towards evening, lum west, the beautiful colours of the 
temple are repeated in nature; the Nik lake looks pasteUblue, 
the few palms above it grey-green, the near tnoumains dark 
orange with blue-groen ahadows; the desert pink, the distant 
mountains violcL In the grey-hluc western sky a veiled moon 
follows the sun, wliJJe the northern sky spreads from Its purple 
edge through a path of pink, cloud to bright green U^t 
ending above, at the zenith, in die golden promlre of an 
atro^iy strip, liaJllng tlte last gifts of day, A few minutes 
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later, and the light tlie mountains mm dun, the bound¬ 
less Nile Jalte sinks in shadow. 

Suddenly a long row of lights flames up^. Hundreds of 
lamps cut through the twilight like i knife^ tlliuninaiing the 
huge wall they stand on. A spark has fallen into this dreatntng, 
pnmes'al world. A building has cut through it all, to destrf^ 
it Qiaos yields: an oedtning will has flashed its way throu^ 
in light and stone, the cdouts of the sky and the tcmpl^ 
the monsters of stone, have vanished* a fanfare has drowned 
all their sound. It is a grey stone dam, a mile long, which 
shuts off the lake to the north. Now the water, so to speak, 
reaches its neck, it Just overtops it, like the pylon on which 
we are standing. On the other side of this piercing line 
the eye discerns white waterfalls at isolated points, all of 
the same width, in a row, then again iniemipted, revealing 
a system. 

Hiis is die dam, the culprit that spread utuest through a 
couple of hundred miles of Lower Nuhia, di^rivcd tliousandg 
of peasants of thek bouses, driving them on to the stony 
hiils, that drowned all tlie palms, and in the end tJic temple 
of Phibe too, on whose still unshaken columns we stand. 
This is the great constiuction by which men masticted the 
element, the bold mvendon which has detemtined die fate 
of the Nik upstream and downstream. It is the point at which 
its fteedom ends. 

It is the dam of Assouan. 


XDC 


The struggle with man had imperilled the Nik along its 
middle course, but had nowhere changed tt: h had been 
beaten neither in the swamps nor at the eaiaraas* In agony 
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and wildness^ it had withstood tlte tempcaiions of iho plain, 
broken the resistance of the rocks, had even eluded the hand 
of man, setting ai nought his schetoes for canaLs, Iiis a tr^i« npt5 
at navigation. When, in Wadi Haifa, it Imd ejuined the last 
catomci hut one, with its biggest dischaige tt mi^t have 
been some king among rivers whidi, tnightier tiian those 
liaught)’ Pharaohs, silent, with ran outbums, had bid 
to rock, swamps and doert, wtiich had saved itself. 

Tlien it bad plunged into this Usi adventure, mote terrible 
than all the otbeia because the river could nor wan! off the 
invisible enemy; it had swelled and risen in dread, and, while 
it seemed to be spreading beyond alt bounds, the river was 
applied. For as, in its steady rise, it overilowed the hanks 
of the desert, it could not but fee! the whole as oppresrion, 
aot as liberatioR, till a fearful wall stood before it, an inexor¬ 
able stone bulwark, the great enemy which was not to be 
oveitome because its strength was blendi^ with cunning. 
While desert and rock liad in vain striven to grasp and con¬ 
quer tlie stream, men were wisei^thcy sought not to throttle, 
hut to command. 

In Assouan the fftlc has nut to its end the adventurous 
prt of its course; here the beauty of anarchy ceases, now 
it is tamed, ii tuins useful. Now the element which could 
not be broken by the elements Is sei±ed and bent by hunun 
hands in the way the bmin of a single man has devised, tJw 
will of a stngte man resolved. The eHeci of the dam Is so 
poweriul tliat it does not merely govern the last quarter of 
the river, which be^ns Jjer^ hut, by what it does and what 
it can do, it induenoes the whole Nile backwards to the 
source, moro than tbcee thousand miles uptieain. Evetyriiing 
that it has lived througit, riiat lias been described, is given 
a new meaning by the dam of Assouan. What it dues for 
Egypt, its Faust-like achievement, belongs to Egypt. Now 
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die moment hai come to consider the Kile upwards as an 
element, 3$ what it is, as water. This is die only way to grasp 
why the turn of its fate should come in Assouan, 

Witere docs die water come from diat is dammed at 
Assouan,^ When and how abundantly will it flow to-morrow? 
The engineer in Assouan must know everything that nature 
in in vagaries betrays to him of die upper river before he 
can decide how much water he can pass through his sluices 
to the lower river, wliat he must reserve, when and how much. 
In his Utde room, the brain of die whole sits with pencils, 
maps, and logarithmic tables, and every momirg the white 
tope DOiting out of the morse apparatus pepom the water- 
levd on both Niles, up to Rnasditis and Malahal, and on these 
data he takes his dedsioiis mid fj^ves his orders, Tlicn he 
wires to Assouan how many sluices.the engineer must open 
that day. 

But if die measimeinonts arc taken up river, wiiy is no 
attempt made to rnasier the element higher up, to dam the 
young and Middle Nile? Looked at from diis fateful spot 
in Assouan, bow does the youth of the river appear? What 
is the rignihcance of the lakes, swaitips, nnd cataracts, wliat 
is the sigrtificanoe of the duality of die two Niles, from the 
point of view of the great dam that controls all theji* moods? 

In answer, we must change die tone and standpoint of 
oor whole story. While Up to now the Nile has dominated, 
and will do so again in thii interlude gives some piay 

to the observer. We are standing on the dam looking up* 
stream and consideriii^ liere on the Tropic of Cancer, wiiai 
has to be done on die Equator for die sake of this datn. 'fhe 
problems are new: die great dam iiaa been standing for only 
thirty years, and many consideratioru must be left to the 
funue. 

like the two Niles, the two lakes from wliich the White 
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Nile issues ire rivaU as sources. The mountains in which Ldie 
Albert has its home am an imponmit factor: its system on 
the western edge of the Great African Rift, fed by dte mighty 
alps of the Ruwenzoii, has an impofiant influence on the 
volume of the White Nile. Calculating the combined area of 
these two source lakes of the White Nik, the tesult is an «ra 
of neariy four hundred thousand square miles of land fewiing 
the tiny cultivated area of Egypt, which measures less than 
twelve thousand. In actuaf fact, only half of Egypt's water 
originates In the ttv-o lakes, and even tliis comes only 
partialty from the rivers ft^iiig them. 

For the basin of Lake Victoria is not filloH by its horizontal 
inflow: with tlin exception of the Kagaa, the tributaries are 
cbolud by papyrus and prevented for months from flowing 
into the lake. It is the lain from above that ti||< T^ |t r Vktoriaj 
die old legends wliicb told tltat the Nile came from Heaven 
revealed the truth under a metaphor. Lake Victoria, tiaJf as 
big as Switrcrland, combines the advantage of extent witii 

the disadvantage of comsponding evapotadon, so that the 
effects of its gigantic dimensions are neutralized. The gain and 
loss from rain and evapoiaiion in Lake Victoria are about 
four times the gain and loss from feeders and outflows— 
symbols of 3 greai character whose nature and destiny are 
mkd by powers beyond ihc eanlt and not by its fadicn 
and sons. 

To cransfoim tius huge lake into a reservoir wiiich would 
safeguard its steadiness for E^ypl, it would only be necessary 
to build a dam at its outflow, the Ripon FaOi, and thus store 
up water for ijte low years. But then all the water thus stored 
would have to pass dtrough the sponge of Lake Kioga and 
other swampy stretches, and would still lose reladvdy as 
much as now, when ilte outflow U free. 

Hence, at the moment, plans for an upper dam tend to 
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cODcentraie at Lake Albert This much smaller lake, thar has 
Jttcle swamp, forms, with Its steep banks, an ideal natural 
reservoir, which with a dam only ditee feet in height could 
store five and a half milliard cubic mcircs of water, that is, more 
titan in Assouan. As the banks ate far the most part steep here, 
such a process would not increase the area of the lake and hence 
its evaporation; the dam might rather regularize die surface 
of Lake Albert. But then how could the young Nile be kept 
navigable, since it rises for the second time at tlie northern 
comer of Lake Alberti Hence arises die questicn as to wbetber 
the dam should be built immediately below the outflow from 
Lake Albert, at Pack watch, or only a hundred and twenty 
miles lower down, at Nimule. 

For the young mountain stream, along this first reach 
below T^ke Albert, takes up so many mountain brooks, and 
is so much swollen by diem in ihe rainy season, that by the 
time it readies Mongalli its volume is doubled. But the Nile 
is a real adventurer: ii loses in one week what it won die 
week before. On its passage tlirougli the swamps, it agiain 
loses on an avenge half what it has just received, and would 
anise, so to speak, empty-handed, if the Baltr^-Ghazal were 
not there to come lo its help at the last moment This wasting 
of iis substance in die swamps is so great diat of 1.4 million 
cubic meties of water, 13 *5 mjlHon are wasted in a few mondts, 
and with tliis waste Egypt could be made two to three tunes 
as big as it is. Thus, in the end, the Jehel and GhazaJ only 
contribute onc-tenth to the total volume of the Kile. 

Bur since the tributaries have next to ao slope on their 
lower course, and all discharge into swamp, diere comes Into 
being this strangest sw'amp-Iand on earth, whete a single 
hippo, trampling down a pad) in the evening, can cause a 
bank to burst, and so diven tire course of a river. What is 
iheie to be done. A "Pluuiioh plan" has been devised, called 
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A pharaonic plan it 9 
atiet the Phaiaoh \[tties, who once proceeded in a ^ilar 
vjy on the Lower NiJe, It u die ijuidtesi and cheapest way 
of preventing the loss of water in the swamps. 

On tJ« Jeft bank of die Jebel, an earth dam would be 
creci^, thirty feet wide, six feet high, tunning from Rejaf to 
MaJ^; on ^ right hank of d« CharjtJ, a second wodd 
be built: m ihis way, half of the present swamps would be 
cut off from the Jcbel water, 'fhe latter, compressed into lirif 
Its ar^ pu^ ^st the Bahj>el-Zaai; and hence rising, 
would swlJ the 5waitips on that side. As the ground rises 
slighiy hct^thai i^ toaaids the east—the etttem swamps 
inereased, the western, on iJie Ghaad, 
rriucri. Tliese two Pharaonic dams, five hundmd and 
mite m length, to be conimicted in six yeans at the cost of 
a million pounds, would cut off half the swamps: if only 
h^f of tliJs half were saved in ia turn, the Igsss of water in 
the swamps, which amotmt* on an average to fifteen miUiiud 
cubic metres, would he reduced by a quarter, and that mt gh T 
he of great advantage m Egypt in bad yrats. 

As long as (his great plan remains imrealucd, the swamps 
suck il» Upper Nile empty, and Egypt dspeiida on the water 
flowing into the Nile beJow the swamps^ Rnt and 

foremost, the SobaL Tlj& brings down a grein dtal of water 
trom and is thus depoidcni on Alpine mns, king 

Hj^ligible in winter, swollen and turbulent in summer. A 
uighi change of dimate, and the last remains of the water 
wnj the great lakes might trickle away in the rwoinp; ilic 
Nile would then he a purely Abyisitvun strsun. 

TTw waterifiss Nile, having lost its all in the swamps like 
a businos man in some daring enterprise, is saved fay die 
advent of the Soba^ which arrivo dose below the mouth 
of the Ghazal and Zenf, at the moment of deepest distress. 

I* is true tint the Sohai lias been reduced by its own Roods 
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om its upper course; thus its Tnasittium flow is tuianjed till 
Novembtf, althougb its upper course begins to rise in April 
Nevertheless, when it faUs into the Nile, it is so abundaiit 
that it cowplcicly steitis the scanty main stream in autuiiin, 
even throwing it h-irlt as far as Lake No. In actual fact, for 
three monilw littk Nile water passes ilirough the Sudan 
to Khartoum in the second half of the year, but only Sobai 
water. 

Meanwhile, the mainly Ahysrinian water of the Sobai and 
its sons is creeping slowly along the bed and under the name 
of the White Nile to Khartoum. 

XX 

The Nile seems to turn all the laws of Natuie updde down, 
yet just because of that, Nature can achieve her purposes. 
Flowing almost without a slope through deserts and swamps, 
it still docs not evaporate: in summer, when other rivers dry 
up, it readies its high water-level, reversing in Egypt ^ 
normal round of the seasons: less abundant than either the 
Congo or the Danube, it ket^ going in much more difficult 
dreumstances: crawling endlessly through lainlesa lands, it 
is all tlic same copious enough to supply the place of tain. 
To do lilts, Naiuie has invented a tiick“the double river, 
the brother pair. 

Wliicli of the two Niles is the main stream can no more 
be decided tlian which is the Icatfing spirit of a pair of 
inventors. In iJie Curie couple or the brothers Wright, 
nuihematks and irnagraadon, intiiitioa and research dcsirly 
liad to combine in order that the goal should be rcachedt 
thus these brothers too bear the palm between dient. The 
White Nile is oertainly the slower, but just because of that 
it saves Egypt, situ^ owing to the sUghtness of its slope, 
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tlic water of the grave river it deJaved and only naches 
Khartoum ^ August to DMemief, while the swift BJue 
Nile huris its waters doftn froro^ July to Septemher, The 
White Nik wouJd certainly never overflow its hanks without 
the BiuC;, and agncultute in £gypi would he limited to the 
riverside strip and tlie waier>wheel, hut without tlve White 
Nile the Blue would let Egypt perish of diirsi in the diy 
months when it carries only a Ititk suhterratieitn water. Nature 
lias invoited something wiser titan an uninteresting "victory 
of the stronger,” The elder ol'the brothers keeps life going, 
tlie younger is the genJm. 

The native intemperance of the Blue Nile is revealed in oil 
the figures. While the proportion of maumum and minimum 
of discliarge during the year on the White Nile is 1:5^ on 
the Blue it is 1: jo. While the water coniing to Egypt cm 
he reckoned in advance htum Oeoember to M i ^ y because it 
comes from the W'hite Nile, nobody knows how iiigh the 
flood on the Blue Nile will be in June, or what the alps and 
the monsoons wilJ be aL A creative^ yet moody character, 
the Blue Nile suddenly withdraws almost compleiely from 
the common work, and in rerurn, does ti all wlien it feeb 
mdined, for in August and September, two-thiids of all 
tile water in Khartoum belongs to the Blue Nik, one^di 
to the Atbara, and only one^shcdi to the White Nilfc,< On a 
view of the whole water'^dischaege, the Bahr*el-Jebel mi^t 
be regarded as the source-river of the White, the Blue Nile 
as that of the wholei And the White Nile, moreover, is nevo" 
whit^ the Blue Nile never bluer The White looks green in 
spiii^ nddtsb later, and is not dear even in winter: the Blue 
Nile is dtocolaie-brows in flood, dealing iatet: the names 
only fli a general comparison of the ground-tones, 

Ycr die true genius of the Blue Nik k nor displayed in 

^ The OcMd of Rumaer, «it the bi|Sit:«c fot Atfty ywv 
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the headlong rush of its n'aiefs, but in their composition: 
that it descends iroiii volcanic mountains, transforming the 
debris of the Abyssinian basalt into life-giving silt^ there 
neitlier the White Nile nor any river in Europe can imitate 
it. llie people on the Ganges are welt awaie of the value of 
the silt, and if a great dood destroys tlie crops there, the 
Indians smile in Btahminical equanimity, for il^ey know that 
the earth tvill be so much the more fertile neat year. In Egypt, 
they knew sis thousand >'ears ago that the Nile mud had 
fotmed the delta, and created the harvest anew ev ery year. 

TJie Wliiie Nile, too, brings soh'd substances in suspension 
doam with it: the percentage of the solubles is even about 
equal 10 that of the Blue Nile, but what it brings is mostly 
vegerahle, because the swamps have acted tike a huge Alter, 
the slope is less steep, the long islands hold up tile debris 
the clayey soil cannot be broken up. But the Sobat which, 
as a half-Abyssinian river, carries silt with it, loses most of 
this sih up In its own swamps. 

The solid substances, espeaally, which tlie While Nik and 
Sobat carry dosi'n have already been deposited along their 
dat readies and in the swamps, and as the Blue Nile only 
brings them along with the good, S6 per cent of all the solids 
in the Nile wateta are carried through in the two months 
of August and SepDcmhcr In the cataracts, the Nile leara 
along eroded masses of basal^ granite, and chdk, and even 
riiickens its sih with desert sand. Bur what is putrescent 
in it'—for it contains 9 per cent of organic substances—is 
destroyed during the desert journey by the dryness of the 
air. Him the desert strengtlKvns the power of its enemy, the 
water, and everything that is left branded when the Aood 
subsides—dead Ash and all kinds of decaying bodies—is 
quickly devoured by the birds. 

Tile Blue Nik, raging downwards, lays viokm hold of 
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tokeiu of its rush-—as it were messengers from its country— 
and tears them along with jfc When, for miles beyond the 
liver banks, rifts and ravines, landslides and watEr-clunnels 
are formed, when, from the vsUs, mud oozes down per¬ 
petually, and tlie river below swells to a totteni, its fnoble 
banks fall in and are dissolved, and the whole nuhes u> the 
valley like a catastroplu*. The debris of Abyssmtan votcanoea, 
the soil from the collapse of valley walls, desert sand wltidi, 
bonur &r by the wind, u mixed with the stream of mud, ji« hn 
Irom bush-hres which the wild Editopians liavc set alight to 
renew their pastuns and keep of die elephants in the canyons 
of die souihem Abbai—all this streams for months tbroufj^ 
the plains and desens of Nubia, first black, then grey, to call 
forth much later from tlm soil of rainless Egypt the swifiesi, 
at tfines the ridtesr crop on eardi, and the cotton «p eeT*1a tn T 
in Manchester is dependent, h» iib calculauans, on the whims 
of a wild river whtdi no human eye has seen in its endrerv 
from its sounx to its mouth. 

This great natural spectacle lias iound a symbol in i&elT: 
die Nile silt contains gold: even to-day it is occasionally 
washed near die Soudanese fioniicr, but them is too little of 
it to tempt die ptospeaor. The incalculable value which the 
sill later ttansforma into gold lias been worked out by experts 
and its ferdJizing power assessed at £i roa. otL per aat in 
Egypt, llie Nile silt has ziugneik power owing to its high 
iron oxide content, while its fctttitiy « furdier increased by 
the hi^ temperatures, 

Sucb is the nature of rite great gift of the Ahyssinian rains 
—one mi^t s^, too, of the Atlantic. If the Nile silt is the 
male, fertiluing element, it finds ready in dw Egyptian toil 
everything from which it can call forth life. I’he earth has 
cracked in die dry season, the air has peoetzated into all the 
defis which have dsewiMre to be tom open by dir ptcKigb 
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shaKj and the impldughed earth, between the harvests, has 
received a quantity of fertilising martcr. Far below, the nert 
flood can [oosm what is necessary for growth, at tlie same 
rime depositing the silt and diluriiig tlie salt contained in 
the lower layers. 

Hiousands of years before tlie silt itad been transformed 
into crops by man, it had created the delta, and thousands 
of years befcm that it had forged its way through the desert 
And the rirst figures of id rise to have been preserved are 
older than any historical re«»ds of the Western world; they 
go back sia tiiou^d years, and have rtsnained, on the whole, 
constant, for tlie real revolution in the course of the Nik 
wus made by the hands of men and begun only a hundred 
yeani ago. 

In those days, just as to-day and yesterday, as we can sec 
by the frescoes in die lombs of the Pharaohs, the corn-seed 
was cast into tlte mud after the Hood; two mcnihs laier, the 
harvest was galliered in. We can see on these frescos dams 
enclosing basins, just as they do to-day, and it can be con¬ 
cluded from signs and inscriptions by what statecraft the 
water, after the lapse of fixed periods, was conveyed from 
one basin into anotlier, to carry the ferrilizing silt farther 
on. Forty years ago, before the dam ar Assouan was huili, 
the day on which the first waves of the Bltie Nik were leaving 
Abyssima was still edebnted, just as five thousand yean agp. 
Only the name has changed. C^ce the prieso told the pcopk 
that In summer, Isis, mourning for her broilier Osiris, shed 
her tears into the Nile, and so the river rose. To-day the 
engineers wire from Rosdres to Calm that the flood has 
arrived, but even to-day OtristiaM and Moliammedans alike 
say that a divine drop falls in the night of June tTih. No 
inventor has ever sdHed the creative tmagfnarion of man. 

As the liigh tvitcr comes to Lower %ypt in tlie height of 
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tummer, the parched fields eouM be icrdUied by ibe sifu 
as ihe tiirviur ts inUd wfihoiit being tropicaf, the wheat ger. 
Riinaies of ttseifi Thus the Abyssinian fiood readies £gyp( 
at the most favouiable tnoment, whlJe Mesopoomia is fiooded 
at die wttmg time. How long a wave takes on to life-Joumcy 
may be seen by the ficr that \dgh wamr sew in on the Upper 
Nile in April, but only in June at Assouan and in July in 
the delta. 

For thousmeb of ymrs, most of iU ibis water was Allowcdl 
10 rm off ujiuset! into the Not imii] the dam m A^wuan 
and its Egyptian brodim aurosci not iintit our oentuty 
it pcbdble so to irrigate the higher land on the Nfk that 
broad stretches now bear two and rfiree crops^ wliile behind 
thcniy tile desen itself grows fkittfuL 
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From tim^ immemoriat^ those who live on mountam brooks 
have raised anxiom eyes to their neighbour higher up^ ques^ 
dorung whether Jje is using tcK> mudi w^ter, or whether fte 
will divert some of tij and Ism of all Luids protect die 
lower Settler the encroachiDents of the upper where both 
live in the some country. If the souitie of the stream belougcd 
to ihe individtia] in whose territory u rises^ irrigation would 
be impossible, for all property^ all the wheels which oiice 
turned [hemselvcs, and are now turned indtrectly by the 
turbines, wodd be in dangeri tJie Ikmories lie below on the 
roads, nor up in ibe mountttins. But what if t whole counuy 
were dependimt on a gi^tic btook. not only for its drinking 
water, btit for tlte com that feeds its Udiabitanti? WTiwt if 
ibe brook rose in a foreign country.^ Must not ilie ilioughts 
of the ruler below on the deltu seatdi ihc mind of ills ruler 
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St die soutce^ seeking to discover whedier he n'iJl iesve the 
young stteant unmolested? And wliat vill lliey do if hostility 
bivsks out between them, and the settler above malidoudy 
diverts [be source? 'Hiere is no fear of pumdimeni to rcstnJn 
Itim, for in actual faa, tJie extstence of an intcniaiicMia] irri¬ 
gation law is a$ fictitious as the funedoning of any real 
imemaiiorul Jaw. 

Thus the ancient Egyptians looked upstream just as 
anxiously as du»e of lohday to that distant, unknown 
Ethiopian people, into whose bands Cod had gii'en die 
source of tile Blue Nik, and widt it the great rraters of the 
flood and the fruitful sik w^dIClU[ wlikh Egypt withers 
away. Legends and inscriptions bear witness to stniggks 
and parleys bctW'ecn those dwelling below and those dwdl- 
ing above. This strange sttuaiion has created a fear bordering 
on fuljy- 

Once, history tells us, in jiofi, wften die flood did not 
come to Egypt, and famine dueatened tite people;, the Sultan 
dispatclied a Prince Micliael, Patriarch of the Copts, laden 
with gifts, to visii, as a Qiristtan, the Clmsdan Emperor of 
Abyssinia. Then the Emperor, moved by gold and fnty, 
caused die tittle dam to be broken ibrougli by which, accord 
tog to the story, he tiad diverted the Upper AbbaJ, and at 
once the flood plunged down to the Soudan, rising dnee 
bdies doily. But Michael wa$ recdsiKi wid) great honour at 
the end of the flood in the delta, for be had iravdled more 
slowly than the water. Urns the Sulian feared that the white 
Christians migbe deliver Egypt into the hands of thdr brother, 
the Archpriest, but at the same dme that very Archpriest and 
Emperor feared that the Sultan might fall upon him so as 
to secure the Nile for ever. Tlius die river, alter all its swampa 
and moors, liad to flow diropgh the swamps of religious wars^ 
lialf master, half servant of a world of thought as alien to 
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fnission ja the vulcsnic mud Wiis iJien tf> ihe icsching of 

tile prophets. 

In his silken we jead' of an audiejwe m Cairo in 

t48S—ihe SiiJmn redined on his dhran, and the ambassadors 
of all the wliiie powers kissed the ground twice before idnu 
Bui the ambassador of die Negus was Iwmc in on lui tiitev 
tgnoned the oommaod 10 rise, and redming on his liner like 
the Sultan, asked: 

“Lordj will you haw peace with your lord and mine, the 
Arclipricst John?’" 

**My fadiers were alwiys at peace with that priest^' 

"Say not, ^that priest,^ say "my lord-* " 

And wlien this preposterous demand been repeated 
three dmes, the Sultan said slowly^ 

"Ti is my wish 10 be at peace widi my lord, the Ardr* 
priest Jolin/" 

Tljen die Ah}'ssmian presented the Suttan of Egypt with 
a bow and six golden arrows^ saying: 

'll is well for you to say *my lord/ In \m Iiands lie your 
life and your deaths You asJt why? From our land comes the 
Nile* It my lord wished, lie could cut off your watef, md 
you would all perish of thirstp" 

"It ia mxt^^ said the Sultan, 

Even Gibbon explained blackmail of thU smt by the 
trickery of the Copts, the pride of die Abysriniam and the 
ignorance of the Turks. 

But it was a Cbri^ian and an ocddoual who turned the 
andeni legend into fad. Alfonso d'Albuqucrque, so-olied 
great, a Portuguese of liigli standing in India, desirous of 
getting the andent ti^de-^ces out of the hands of the Sultan 
and hence ruining Egypt, supported moreover by the Arch¬ 
priest Juhn, attempted to divert the Blue Nik to the Bed 
Sea, and, according to bis rejKirt, only firikd for keb 
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of «kil1ed Idbour: orhcrnise he woultl Jiave “cut through a 
little rifte in the land and Egypt would have dried up^“ 

Even to-day, iive hundred years Uter, the most recent books 
desenbe the pliUi os well wiUtin the bounds of posstbtltty, 
although we know that the greater part of the water comes 
not from a river which could be diverted, but from a hundred 
utigovemahle iciirmis whidi teach the Blue Nile much farther 
down. Because it is a blessing and a danger, reseirch with 
mcasunmnents and calculations set in much earlief on the Blue 
Nile titan the White, such calculatiotts were going on in 
T930, and will be going on to-morrow. 

For thirty years past, a dam at Eaikc Tana has been con¬ 
templated and even designed. As tong as Abyssinta was inde¬ 
pendent, and, by means of slavciy, could hold ofT die cime 
of foreign loans^ it could not be forced to grant concessions, 
Gatstin, whose calcnblions on the Kile stil] form die main 
basis of all questions of water-supply, thciefoie moved Iing- 
land, in 1902, to conclude a treaty with the Negus according 
to wliidi the latter shall neither bidld nor allow anything to 
be built on the Upper Abbai without consulting England and 
^ypt. Italy acknowledged dte privileged position of England 
in [919 and 1925 in exchange for guarantees in West Abys¬ 
sinia, should a dam ever be built—'liie modeni form of stealing 
in colonies going under the name of "spheres of inBuenec." 
For a loug liiue France sought to fan the growing suspicions 
of die Abyssinian niler; to-day—in die summer of 1933-^ 
she has changed her policy, 

NS'hen England, in 1927, proposed to supply the rUiys* 
sintans w^th money for a dam so a» to increase the irrigatintt 
of her Soudanese cotton, the Emperor, supported by three Nik 
countries, took refuge with die Americans, and liad » dam 
designed by an American firm. England saw die danger that 
American money might alTect die Nile in the {otcrests of 
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AiiKncan conson kijig^ 2nd prefemd to Join Ibn^ with 
them. The world crisis pm ti stop 10 the whole sehenit 
Tims eveiy grcai pom-w fears the dam on Lake Tana, 
which will be built alt the same one out of jealousy of 
evtay other. The Abyssnians in tltc capita! few it, becauae 
tt-ith it the fotegner would enter the country, and no one 
knows when lie would leave it again; the people on Lake 
Tana, led by their prints, say that the fofdgnets wJio came 
Mtrvcyjng iltere wanted to build a dam a hundircd yards li?gh^ 
and ilms overthrow ihdr ehurchej and di^w dw AWwi: the 
fonagners, thq- say, had already poisoned Lake Tana. The 
only people to regard the scheme adth composure are (Jiow 
who orvee regarded Ahysdnia with dnad—die E^tians, for 
they know to-day tliat a dam at Lake Tarui can deprive them 
of no water, since only dim per cem of die EgyprLm water 
comes from this lake; above all, it cannot deprive diem of 
the sill they live m, for that does not come from the lake 
at alL 

But a dam a: Lake Tana would store three mllltaid cubic 
metres of water for %ypt and at the sane lime for die Geiira 
in the Soudan. Once Egypt has built all the dams on the 
Wliite Nile, all the water stored at Lake Tana could flow to 
the Geziia, and thus, except for floodiinie and winter, the 
Blue Nile will one day be a completely Saudaoese, tbe 
Nile a completely Egyptian 

Tile difficulty tvidi the Blue Nile only begina below 
the lake. As die highloids from wliich tbe wjisirt corner belong 
ID j-Vbys^ima, 85 per cent i>r ail tlu wmtm irf die Blue Nile 
flew into it fiofii the fisng xivm and bmoki of that country, 
and are much tot> dtfiiise ever to be dammed^ 

Given this situBtion, Gteai Britiun prefetied fof the moment 
CO take I ict water frcmi where it belonged to her antj tu build 
4 dam low down on the Blue Nile rwo iiundred miles above 
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tt& mouth ai Khattoum; this would mi$e dw river bed, dam 
the river, and irrigate the cotton with die water storage. It 
was soon after the brilliani success of the Assouan dam, for 
such constructions set fasKiotiSi, like books or dictatots: people 
were rich and tmteiprising, die fktoris in Mancliestcr wanted 
to get free of America, and tiaditian too was dieie, under 
wliose shadow’ iheEngliali ate prone to creep wiien tiiey Itave 
to carry the prudence of dieir feUow^dtisens over the darters 
of an tnnovancn- For on the Gerira, cotton had been ptanied 
for a hundred years. Tliis solid land, called an ^'island"—in 
Goethean terms, a "non-island"—forms a trian^e with 
Khartoum at its apex, the two Niles as long sides and the 
siiort side running throi^i the plain from Kosd to Scntutrr 
witli its area of fixe million acres, it b half as b^ as Switzer^ 
land and nearfy as big as the whole cultivated land of Egypt- 
fint this cotton grown by the tutives was as poor as that 
grou'ing half wild in the heJds of Abyssinia to-day; it could 
never compete with the good specks, for not only weic skill 
and technology lacking in the Geiita, but water too. Umxr' 
rain rains watered the bdds sporadkally, in patches, at die 
wrong dme and insuSdently. If the water from above, the 
sub-tropical rain, could be supplemented by water from 
below, the naitua] ram-sJiowers between May and September 
-would be extremely favourable: sesame and mbbm once 
douiislied here. At die beginning of the century, excellent 
crops were raked by means of huge pumps, and Kitchener, 
anxious for fame and money for the land of bis deeds, brought 
bis decisive ttiBuenoe to b^ on the Government to guacamee 
a loan so that a dam might be btuli in Sennar (Makwar). 

In ipij it was dmigned, in ]p[.| U w'aj to have been b^n, 
it was postponed by the war, in 1915 jt was fmklted. It was 
to have cosi three miliion pounds, it cost thhisen and a half 
millions. This dam, a wall of stone, k two miles long; it takes 
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a. good hour w vali. along it and JjkL This sliows liow 
difficult It h to achieve on a river the rasds a lake prodiicei 
of itself. At Lake Tana, with a dam a bundrwi yards long 
and six feet high, tiuee times as much 'Water could be stored 
as hot at Snuiar with a dam djiity times as long and eight 
times ss hi^ And yet even this quantity would be enm^h 
to supply London wi tit waier for two years. 

But here the stored water is not, as in Egypt, passed through 
the sluices in fixed quantittes: heie a system of canaJs, unique 
in the world jn its completcRess, takes up parr of die water 
and distributes it over a third part of the GerinJ, The man 
canal, over sixty miles long, runs paraJId to the river, but 
cuts off its bends, and, seen from the aeroplane, forms a 
logical, clear, straight iine wiiidi looks as if it were trying 
CO refute the romantic wJiim* of naitirei Tliese canals, which 
are easily cut out of the stondcss soil of ifie Geitra, aie, with 
the nception of the main canal, all (mrrow, and grow quickly 
narrower; the fluulJtst can be jumped over, hut they aggregate 
a length of nine thousand four hundred miles, that is, twice 
the length of the White and Blue Niles together, or eight 
limes the length of die Swiss frontier. All this water is taken 
away from nobody for, undl ten years ago, it ftowcsd unused 
into the sea. 

So acctiraidy are these canals laid out that the en^neer 
can fill the fiutbest, narrowest field cand on a definite day 
with a definite quantity of water aoentding to the fnocase 
of the min tn the Ahysstnlan highlands. When, in the second 
half of July, the main canal lias been filled from the basin 
to a level proportionaxe to the rising fiood, it can then dls- 
cribute Its water ovicr a period up to nine months. 

It is a Faiadan picture. No sceptidsn towards coionics 
wirh tJuar outbursts of waywardness and their concealed 
slavery, no refiections on the bliss of the man vegetating in 
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God^s sun, idl« and Mrenc, no[ y«( turned into a factory 
hand by die maciiine, can lessen one's ndmiradon for the 
biains 'wJiicii ptoved themselves a match for the elements. 
Here, in die Gears, the Soudanese, for a thousand yean a 
Mohammedan, for a hundred a cotton-planter, had been a 
slave of the Fung, the "Btire Sultan," and thus hwl long since 
been otpelled from Jut Paiadtse. 'V^at the white man has 
done for him here must enrich Jiim in every respect; even 
the young men tedhee that. It is true that tlie lands were blessed 
with dhuTTB in good rain yi^ sa diat the Geatra was called 
the gnuiaiy of the Soudan, but only one year in ten was a 
good year. Meanwhile, even wf liave seen these fields dusty 
and pidfuL TTte women weie clever at cotton-picking, but 
the cotton only grew when AlLoh would, and that was not 
always. 

When the native was told of the new forms his lile was lo 
take, he W3& starded, and w'hen the Govenunertt, after years 
of work, had produced a kind of Domesday Book, assessing 
the peasants’ tent on a basis of the average for forty years, 
he grew really aliald, for as the land was squared out in blocks 
of ten actes, separated by canals, thousands could not find 
their old plots again, and many of the cldera may well have 
turned bitter thoughts towards the bnngieis of their new 
fortune. 

But then came the surprise. It may have heen the duldm 
and the women who first curiously pulled the plug out of 
the hole in didr canal to see what would happen and watched, 
laughing, how the water was watering ihdr oops for them. 
Was it really Bowing on to the roots of hselff They ran to 
the next canal, ten minutes off-—there too it was overflowing, 
and now, when they sowed field after field with cotton sc^ 
and com, which the white men hod gi ven them in sacks, when, 
at now year, the hloom began and was purer, the flake* cvenei 
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dun befor^ and the woo! fell ndiite into didr hands, they 
93t down in from of their straw iiuta; leomr Iiow to clean 
the coet 05 belter dian their onrtKeis had done, the mm liUed 
it into the sicks, one of them stajnpiii|f it down fvtnJy in 
the sacks, the camels were stsiinhtig ready to cmy two huge 
sacks e^), one on each side^ w die railway statfon whidj 
the white man liad built dose by, and then the rmtion tolled 
away from the Geuta n> tJie Sea, and froin there, ibev 
said, tar across the ocean to that other Geziza, fttwt which 
the masicis of the stone dam and die held canaJs tud 
Tile son of the woman who picked the cotton will leim 
in die elementary school what water-storage, dam. and ranni 
mean, and if he ts a bright boy, he can get u Gtr as Gordon 
College, down in die big town of Khartouni, and a few years 
later, he will be measuring earth temperatures in the Gt^ra 
or woridng out flood tables. Then he wtU earn one hundred 
and fifty piosites a monih, live in a atone house and drive 
himsdf home at nigtiL Since we always ask wlieiber he wiU 
be the happier for it, we must disiingtu^ liim from his brother 
who has lived on in the tradidaii of his foiefethets, afraid 
of work, and yet is made happier too by die dam, for now 
in harvesi-dme, lie can earn in three days the three shillin g s 
diat Ids father earned per month, and the next tweoty-sevm 
days to the next tidl moon he can lie about doing nothing 
Of spend liis rime with the women. As it is diiBculc to get 
a nuidber of these tribes to work, and tile English ace no 
slave-ownert, labour lias to be imported mio the Gezin feom 
die outside. 

Here the hlcoca pilgrims, who have crossed Africa to nuke 
the pilgrimage to the Prophet's tomb, come in exceedin^y 
usefuL Coming from die west coast, they are mote 
to field labour tiun the balf-Arab cowherds here, and when 
they Itave deposited their leiiB and goats on die banks of the 
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Nile, tJiey arc glad la stay »x months tn the Gextra to earn 
the money for ihe r^t of their journey. For all their mis' 
sioiLiries, die Esgliab tutd tMs pagan iaitb highly convenient^ 
for die fanatical pilgrims are good workmen^ and jf they 
mingle with die native women—so much the better for the 
race whicl^ here as everyi^'lieie, is freshened up by mixture. 

Ihe area wludi has been imgaied in the Gezira up to the 
present is oniy a diird of the land proposed for irrlgatjon. 
The cotton grown fine amoimis only lo a fUtb part of die 
cotton from the Egyptian delta, the species are diirereni, and 
as for ilidr quality, experts say in tum “mudi better," "much 
poorer,” But the dry hear, the modemte tainhiU in the early 
time of growth, the drought during die setting of the pods 
and at liarvest-time, the vendlation of the soil, have produced 
a Jtigb-class "cotton soil,” superior to that between the 
Euphmies and the Tigris, where the artilidally irrigated 
cotton island is also known as £1 Djezlra. In good years, 
four hundredweight and more per acre has been picked on 
the Blue Nile. 

TJie fim yeare after die opening of tlit dam were too 
good. The syndicate;, which takes 40 per cent of the proceeds, 
spoilt the Govmuiient, which receives 35 per cent, like a 
young wife in an old^fadiicincd mamage when thing? go too 
well ai the start and she can be as extravagant as slic likes. 
The twenty diousand families, too, of tlic soiled "tenants," 
who, in the same way as in Soviet Russia, were turned from 
proprietors into part owners in a oanunumey, were delighted 
with die sewing-trudiiiKs and gramophones by which they 
sent their money back to England again, and liie cotton kings 
came here into Central Africa 10 buy die cotton in the pod. 
Every acre yielded up to £50 net proiii, the reserve fund 
grew, the Soudanese Government could transform a nuUicn 
pounds a ynear into schools, roads, sanitation; tlierc was great 
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haste to ptepare ftiiiher (and for the water. Hie lack tif labour 
was so serious that speculators, ennged by tbe god-like in¬ 
dolence o*' tile natives, conceiTcd the hope, wliidi dicy w«u 
so for as to have ptioied, that the ^'gastric fever would soon 
destroy the cattle, and fotoe the nomads to field-Ubour, and 
that tbe tse-wc dies would soon kUJ the Dinka henls and 
thus send the cbildren of the herdsmen of to-day cotton- 
jMcktng.** 

Bu t then, as in tlie Bible, the \am years suddenly followed, 
only that in our world crisis, tliey set in after only four fat 
ones. When, in 1929^ die area of irrigated land had gteady 
increased, coituti prices suddenly fell, there were no buyeis, 
instead of £yo, the acre vtelded only £7. the rain, whicli had 
once been so favounble for the com, now struck the cotron 
too heavily and nor at the right time, doubling the weeds 
and spreading disease. 

For disease, in an uncanny way, followed the dam, the 
cotton, and the gold to which it gave birth, Bttiiardasu, a 
severe paiasiik aHecdon, which had broken out before the 
completion of the dam in the Dongola province, and been 
carried to Sennar by western pilgrims, then ^tie, malaria, 
and smatl-pox—all spread, to honor of the people, who 
saw thdr suspicions of the machines conJinned hy-AUah's 
wiath. In 1930^ many titousamls of sick passed tbtoi^h the 
Soudanese ho^itals. Sdenoe and practice advanced vigorously 
from KhantMim against tbe pests; the locusts, which tay thdr 
eggs in tight sand, were attacked by an army of dMimin, 
policemen, and Arabs, who, by means of poison and rapidly 
dug trenches, endeavoured to keep the insects away from the 
cropk But when an aeroplane drclcd overhead, bringbg fresh 
medidiies from {in^aoti, ihe natives looked up angrily and 
said thar all the evil came from the aeroplanes. 

Here lies the terrible warning tliat will agrin thunder 
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towariis us in Egypt, it is true i 1 i« the world crisjsj rain, and 
sicknefs tiave upset a leckniung that at first seemed good 
and bmughi in big profits, But what good is a tiew raw 
ntarcrial to a country whkfa, to espott it, has to go without 
t)ie bread which was its nitund portion for thousands of 
years, and for die increaw of which the dams and canals, 
the Oroctors and the engineers* brains would have been 
admirubly flmplo)’Bd? 


xxa 

In Kliartoum, where die rw'o brothers stream together, to 
which for ilte last time we must now return with cold figures, 
the wilder, younger of them, swollen with all the floods of 
Abyssinia, hurls itself against the odter with sucli force that 
(t Stems its flow for three months, and even drives it back a 
short stretch, just as the Sobat dtd with the same. Wliite Nile 
But this natural dieck conespotids exactly to Egypt's need, 
for Just when abundance reigns there, the water from above 
decreases and a great deal can pour into the sea unused: the 
White Nile, (^pressed by the reckless power of the Slue, 
cannot flow on, but saves its strength for those winter moniha 
of drought In Egypt. Then, when the other is exhausted, it 
will bring its lalp downstream. Such is the symbol under 
which the characters of the rwo brothers unfold. 

The phenomenon of this natural waier-storage lias giver 
the engineers the idea of turning the namral basin of the 
Wliite Nile into an artificial one, much in the same way as 
is thought of for Late Tana or Late Albert—that is, to 
prolong the sioppage by a dam, and thus to hold up the 
water-suppJy thus saved for Egypt from winter till spring 
when there is mure need of ji than in wHnicr. At the same 
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time, this wotiltf £gypi against die Boods which 

haw often caused damage there. Tile clemeni, which ia now 
too w«k, now too strong, would in this way be leleased 
or restrained according to Egypt’s needle 
This simple idea, put fortvard by English experts, has 
fanned to dame the passion of Eg^tian national feeting. 
Iheir cry is that to dam itte Kile in the Soudan would he 
t^ply to fadiitate by mecluuiical means die old danger of 
lidrsi—ir would simply tempt the owner to misuse. IK'ith 
this cry of a'aming;, millions of l^'pdans base been won 
over to the anti-English cause, w<boIe etecdoni have iiimed 
on the dam, the King and his imiusten w'ere accused of 
tieacheiy to their own people for pamitiing the dam to be 
built and even promising to pay for iu T^ dam, it was 
said, would become the moH powerful weapon in England's 
hands if e%'er a conflict should break out between Egypt, 
which is under English power, and the Soudan, which is 
under English rule. 

The dam at Gebel Aulia, thirty miles above Khartoum, 
wlieie a limestone dike running sitai^t across the Kib bed 
made building easy, is now' under construedon i itti to be ready 
in t9j7* It will certdnly be to Egypt’s benefit. It might become 
■ weapon in England’s hands, but not to starve Egj'pt tnth. 
Tlie exdtement of people who see the key to the ir lives in 
fore^ hands is not diificuli to understand, but resoo must 
in time cast out fear. Suppose war or the threat of war were 
to mislead England, with the apptoval of ptifalk opinion, to 
indulge in this kind of tenoiizaiioR—qdm an un-Engiish 
thing—suppose even tltat England's inieiesia in Egypt wetc 
not sidficieni to resnain iicr from such an art of violence, 
then, by retarding or pm-enting the passage of this spring 
water to Egypt she could do some harm to E^'pt, but she 
could never cut off the fiver, for then die Upper Kile valley 
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would be flooded, ihe spiead of die water would bring disease 
with it, and agriculture would be hind red, not helped. 

In i^ad, wJien the ^yptian Wafd, the nationa] party, 
tnterruprcd the preparations for the datn at Gebel Aidta, tW 
advisers declared that die raising of the dam at Assouan 
would have the same result, and that water could be stored 
(here for on Egyptian territory dll spring, Tlteir dis* 

trust was incitased by a certaui et^mess on the part of the 
English, whose fint ihou^it is the prolit they would make 
on the dam as its builders, and who cannot deny tile advan* 
^ge to the Soudan, In aQ treaties, however, the latest being 
dated ipKj, England has given the Egyptians every solemn 
pkdge not to undertake anything on the Nile which mi^ 
advinsdy affect the quantity, level, or date of tlie airival of 
ihe Nik water tn Egypt, 

After end W*i debates both things iiappened: the old dam 
of Assouan was bdghixned, but the sclteme of the new one 
at Gebd Aulia was taken up again, for the latter can wtTtk 
the whole year round without the risk of bdng dited up, 
since tlic White Nile leaves all its sih behind in the swampa. 
What is bdng built tt>*day is helping to secure Egypt's 
future. 

Further schemes will be carried out in the course of the 
next twenty years. No river on earth Is so iniendy observed 
as die Nile; hydrolcgica] research costs £,ioofiOio a year, and 
the river becomes more important, and at the same time more 
difficult in proportion as the statistics of its discharge, die 
numbering of its peoples, the demands of hygiene, and the 
research into its last unknown territory increase. Thus it has 
been calculated that even the dams of Gebd AuUa, Lake 
Albert and Lake Tana cannot fully develop both Egypt vid 
the Soudan at the eame rimf. Further riarp* will be needed 
at the Nile sources or OA the Victoria Nile, the Baro will 
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have ro be reg^bitd before its inflow into the Sobai, mid tite 
whole system ot die Cltszdl too. And even then, oniy three* 
qumiers of tlie reserve necessary for bad years ciMtd be stored. 

Thus the Nile io*<lay resembles the treasuiy of a state which 
finds tt ever Itttrtler to malce ends meet os its pc])ubtion growjt, 
because it lua to iinport tlie greatest of all taw matciial^ 
water, and cattnoi increase by labour or any laitation of its 
iniiabitants tile cpiatuiry it Km striven to turn to good account 
by pcipciualiy sttppicmentiitg; and re^disttihuitiq; ft, 
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The Nile’s struggle widt nran was decided in Assouan; only 
to mighty a work could conquer the miglity river. Every* 
thing about this greatest dom in the world k reminucent of 
die Pltaiaolis—its rise, its use, its cifea. If Napoleon iutd 
encountererl on opponent of the same calibre as the Nile, we 
should take Ills outward defeat more cahnlv. But even the 

m 

Nile, like every great cliaracter, really perishes by reason of 
its own nature, and the dam of Assouan cm take advantage 
of the weakness of tbe etement, that is, of the mrguloHttes 
of ilie wilder of the two Niles. 

Wlien, in the nineteenth century s-C:., a Pharaoh on the 
Lower NPe built a dam on Lake Moms, he seems to have 
stored appioodmately as much w'accr as the one dedgned at 
the end of itie ninetcentll century' a.o. Tlien; are reports hi 
cilaat ii :. il rimes of similar works in China and India. Titc 
height of the dam at Assouan » exceeded by other dams, 
but no dam can compare with it os r^anls ^e quantity of 
water stored; the great Soviet dams hove other ob|ecls, and 
the '^Hoover” dam in AmericB is only now in buHding. The 
biggest dam in Switzerland stores t^o/xse^oco cubic metres, 
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the biggest in Europe^ situated in Spairtt ttiOo,ooo,fi)oo, the 
biggest in Americ* up «t the present, i^foo^ooeSiCioo. In 
Assouan^ 5,00041000,000 cubic metres are stored, hence the 
baddiow here reaches two hundred and twenw-five miles 
upstream to Wadi Haifa. 

Its purpoises are as unique as its dimensions. A large number 
of alJ dams on earth are powa-stationa, and hence are cun- 
sirucied and paid for by contractors whose object is to produce 
hglii OiT powert only abrnit one-tenth serve to regulate die 
water-supply. On tlie Niltv a worJt was conceived wliich would 
increase the cuitlvahle land of a whole counciy hj a third, later 
by a half, and would protect a people of ^fteen million souls 
from the hunger due to threatening over-population. To djU 
work was assigned the Faustian task of transforming tlie i rings 
of die desert into fertile land—a region wliidi, with its twenty 
thousand square will be bigger dian Switacrland, All 

that was and is only feasible because Egypt lias no neighbours 
and because the land above Assouan, that is, die land of tlte 
artificial laic, is sparsely inhabited, so that its inhabitants can 
be compensated for being Hooded out; the water w'ill certainly 
suhmeige their homeland—an incommensurable quantity, like 
the beauty of the Temple of Pliilae. 

The idea of Assouan b as old as %ypT, hut only last 
century turned it into a practical proposition, and again, h 
ww$ no professional, but the amateur of genius whi^ w-ith 
die simplicity of the layman, challenged the future. In iSd?! 
Baker recommended the building of a dam in Assouan, ex- 
daintlng, "As natur e has formed a dam, and is sdll forming it 
wily sliouki not sctence, with its mi^ty powers, form a delm.^ 
At that time, there were few of out modem dams in existence 
to make the problem look easy of solution i in this case the 
experiment was forthwith begun on the biggest scale. 

Willcocks, a daring eii^neH, whose energy sprang from 
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the faith in his heart, designed ihe work in the lUnciies. and, 
the British Government having turned rhe tmeerprise down, 
he and ilis friends connived 10 inspire an ctjuailjr daring 
iinaitdcr. This was Sir Emcsi Cassd, who, with the naiveid 
and pertinacity of the Engh'tlmtan, combined (he wariness 
of die Jew, and came, a second Joseph, to lo develop 
the land as a foreigner. TTtis man, wito knew more ahoul 
the power of money tlion about (I»e power of die dements, 
(o whom (lie wiJdemess and fog of the London Stock Eudange 
were more familiar than the wttdemess of the eartr jr t r and 
die miasma of the swamps on the Uf^r Nile, stood one day 
with maps and plans in hJs hands on the hank of the tapiife 
of Assouan, and w'Jitlc the pencils of the engineers were busy 
with calculations of water^isplacements, sluice-tablet, and 
rato of discharge, he was adding up the costs diented to 
{um, and, as a sceptic of eeperieocie, adding 50 per cent ^br 
unexpected ev^tualitte. A shrewd business nun, sudi as 
one half of Joseph was, he left the paiable of the oeber half 
to the dreamers at his side, who, in their imagination, alteady 
heard tlu water thundering thiougli the sluices. Then he 
said, "Alt right. Go ahead,** 

And soon botlt hanks of the Nile wvere teeming as in 
(he rimes of the Pharaohs. Hie peoples here assemhied, the 
coloum, sounds, aid smelb rising id the pitiless sun of this 
tanless land, the accuracy of a coiiiitniciion which was to 
rise from rite middle of the desert, tncomptehenslbk to the 
thousand ruked men making it, merely at the behest of ao 
invtstble king—all dus renewed, after a lapse of three thousand 
years, the image of the huildtng of the pytanutb; the same 
naked workers, tite same hard overseer, the same colossal 
stones, the same granite—only that die slaves were paid 
instead of being fed and that more ingenious machines took 
the heaviest of the burdens bom human shoulders. 
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Bui heie no god-king's iUtifion of immonaiity was sadsiied, 
no toniB was famft for an individual by ths modern aUves 
wr'bo weio no whJi more mortal than that king. Hot one man 
was working for miHions of men, desigoiDg for them a con¬ 
struction wluch was TO overcome no ruiumi law^ bui merely 
[ante a aaoira) pon^r and compel che ruling clement to 
creative achievement After throe thousand >’ean, those gloomy 
pyiamids on the fringe of the Nik, to whidt the exalmtigia 
of lonely kings had soughi to conquer deadly were followed 
by a work irf life, full of promise, which was to win new 
| imd from the desert, and bring to the old a threef<dd Itzrvest. 
And yet dw spectacle of the second work, as it rose, was as 
Pharaonic as that of the drst had been- 

Into the chaos of diis desert of srane and water, there 
pencaaied one rnoming tis sound of dw first oar-beat of 
the first boat, to reduce to order, as on the first day of creation, 
the world that was without form and void. It was to ^ring, 
the water was at in West. Strange sounds came from the 
boat to the shore; "Bab d Harunl Ekb el Kabtrl Bab d 
SugMcf' Those were three of the five gtcat waterialls which 
dominated the cataract, against whose dangers the natives 
had been warned from lime immemorial Now they were ro 
set about surrounding the lowest of them as they surround the 
crocodile, wltich rarely appears down here, yet nut widi spears 
but with rocks, whidi they were shifting at its feet; with a 
substrocture of stones, draining off the first block of stone 
with pumps. Naked, a hundied men stood in ebe water to 
cement thk first dry spot, for on it the great ekphantwas to 
be set up which would lift the hugest of the stones and cany 
them away. Through the middle of the chaos, it was brought 
along on a boat, and, with infinite toil, ereaed on the dry spot. 

But now it began to shift blocks of stone with its mink 
which, long ago, we do not know how, a thousand aims 
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pushed before them inch by Jneb, day amt night, when ilv 
Phoraoliv it» thdr own gloty, had obeli^ o» out of die 
granite, one of whidi iicf unfinslied on die shore to ih» very 
day. Bin the icon ^ani swung to supple-jointed mink on 
ail lades, laisii^ and lowering it at tlie eomnutid of fa 
nuster, creaking and unling, ytt with die same dosde 
power as its great model, wiiicb, iar up on the young Nile, 
lean &ees up by the roots to feed on their tippennost fruits. 
The enne was there, and a hundred cranes arrived, great 
and small, rolling on to (he growing dam, and, Bke a colony 
of Cingalese elephants, they ob^ed the will of their tamer 
who had calculated every deiaiL 

For that Jiist dam had only beeh a rempofaty one, ot 
mifuaiitft, 10 dttit otf a single waariidl, Bab el Hamn, bnt 
it Iwd taken two ntemths for the Jim pile to stand and nine 
yards of smooth sur^ to be laid on wbkli the hnt rails 
could rest. In their long white ifaira, the men came on great 
black boats, tens of thousands of Nubians and Egypdams, 
diHerent in colour and features, alike in their Moh^medan 
tobea, heaving the hem'iesr stones on theii bent badcs, 
hampered at every step by thdt trailing tiouseis, which, tn 
the evening, they took oJf and waslied iigain in the NUe;. 
The water they had set out to hght spent itself like a ^eat 
lord on Iiis enemy, for dritiku^ cooking bathing, waJilng, 
making mortar, driving the ma^nes. 

Over on the ri^t bank, in tbe hbtung hem^ rarely sheltered 
by thaicbcd roofs, a few dicHoand Nubians sat hewing tbe 
white and pink syeniric granite—tbe ancient dty of $yene 
once stood hen—in great blocks out of the mountain, and 
beside them, the more skilful hands of eight hundred Italians 
dripped the blocks into shape, so thiu they should hr into 
die courses of the dam: ii the same mountaui and the 
same stone ihu Pharaoh had once brovgltt down the Nile 
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on boEts for his temple columns. TJum the Nubtam dn^jged 
stones TO die railway lin^ and rolkd thon on a ilutow* 
gauge line to the liver and to the place on the bank 
where gtlier himdtcds of funds cast tliem Into die boai^ 
which bore (hem widi sordy^snelling sails to the beginnings 
of die dam. 

The boats lie in roivs under die lee of die newly fired 
blocks, surrounded by naked bodies lialf out of die water—., 
a single picture of rock, anus, and water. A. hundred Nubians 
in white shirts, mouiTifuHy chanting^ lift gigantic sacks of 
conent out of the boats;, while a troop of Egypdans push 
Lion rods upwards, and in a dark comer, guarded by a whip, 
a group of convicts from the prison haul along in baskets 
(lie coal to heat die oanes, whkdt has had to be shifted by 
hand silt times on its journey from Newcastle to the Middle 
Nile. Beside a troop of Soudanese, fiapping their aims to 
keep warm, for they shiver till nine o*dodc, die white engineer 
is fanning himself, for he begins to petspiie at ei^t, as he 
works with his sextants, whose leather case the brown boy 
beJiind him lingeis enviously, thinking wlui a fine pair of 
shoes it would make. While a nimble, busy pump ceaselessly 
draws sand out of a place in the river, bent backs cany sacks 
from the other side with fresh sand for die cement, and die 
men boring die trouhlesomc stone under W'ater, ready to 
blast it away, no longer look at their brothers beside them 
dragging up blocks of other stone. A spectator without frith 
in a creative will above ibe confusiun could not but regard 
the whole as madness. 

On the other side of the antediluvian silence of diese stone 
Mountains of the Moon, above at Philae, beyond the water 
softly lapping about die blocks, there rises, wlicie the dam 
is growing, a confused noise—rumbling shoudng, tiie ruslung 
of water; iron scratch^ as it b dragged across ihefnedily 
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made suffice, boiing machiaes, driven by compressed nif, 
burrow into die rock, ilie.cutdng-macbjnes wftjr and grind, 
tlicrc arc sudden gusts of eJtplosions, a tlnnisand hamnwra 
echo and le-ccho, little stones, on a sloping wood tnift bop 
and raitic back into the water, die lunges of die machines 
tettam like cats. In anxious wonder, a few ibises call nwnings 
to each otiler, and as they fly away tipstream to the capitals 
of the temple, their cries and the beat of their wings sound 
clearly audible throu^i die din, fur it has the diam of a 
sli^t ineguIarityT like all the sounds of nature. 

And y& the whole displays no haste or exciiement—em 
die conitwy, it all looks serene; seen from a distance, a 
Phamomc festival might be in preparation. The crowd screams, 
as at most feativiils, merely breatise a siti^ man has taken 
U upon lumseJf to declare that what be Is doing is important. 
But he, the hero and king of the festival, is the snow-white 
engineer, and thot^i liis lielmei is noditng but cork and linen, 
his shield notliing but a huge block of stone^ and bh sword 
nothing but a compass, be sdU stands out as the master because 
he hauls notliing, does not get dirty, and commands in silence 
with a pointing foreiingier: a great gwity, moreover, seems 
to separate liim from the childish etnotioru of ibe crowd. The 
rock on which Jte stands-—beside it lies his mutor-bcar iiii*;ih 
the Union Ja:k—is now being examined for the tliird morning 
for teaks, to set how much water trickles through, and whether 
the little spring has really been sealed with cement so that 
the little drop of water that pereolateo through all the some 
will not eat away die piles fimn below, for here one of the 
great piles is to resL 

Thus a surgeon, with intent gmviiy, swabs the escr* 
welling blood with cotton^wool pads, and, wonileiw for all 
his expeticnoe whether he can sew the wound up to-day. 
Take care I Tire liie and wcurity of the whole organism. 
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leaving (h? hind of God or man, depends on this dedsion— 
perhaps the subterranean spring will taltc its revenge, for if 
one ptk is unsteady, the whole wort will tremble, Tliere he 
stands in the midst of the thousandfold movement^ whkb 
be has set goii^ tihe a master conspirator &om his quiet 
roam: his gate, hxed downwards, shows that lus eats iiavc 
ceased to hear, and if a idegiam ts brought to hifo, he snii& 
it into ids pocket and again iixea his eyes on that dangemut 
crack, that split through which lie must divine the soul of 
the rocL 

Nor does fw see tlte rainbow which, dandng before lum, 
links the fading chaos with the growing work, for here it 
appears evcrywiioe, this fitmiliar spirit of the wanatfaHs, as 
if trying to ouoliine all tius creation of numbers with its 
magic. But the white Pharaoli sees notliing, jumps into his 
motor-boat, points east, and ten minutes later is sitting in the 
little room where a hundred plans hang on whitewashed 
wsHs, tmgei-prints of nature, fuUowlng the junction of every 
rock with its ndj^ibour in the stony dq»hs. Now, wiiJi 
abstruse %ur<is, he works out the beating-power of that very 
prabtemanc rock winch, if the crack alters it, can cause the 
towering pile to burst and with one wild wave destroy die 
meaning of the whole work. Then fie deddes to send dorm 
the diver to the root of the rock. 

Then is no time to lose, for eight piles mmt be standing 
before the next flood—that is laid down in the plan and the 
caicuhutons, whJdt, inexorable as the bws of the Pharauha^haye 
issued from the liiile whitewashed room, from' ilte brains of 
half a dozen men. 

For dtis reason, tlte work that is to tame die water obeys 
only tl>e laws of the water, not tliose of the lig^c, and wittle, 
after sunset, ten thouand men He down on tbdr straw mats 
in their tents on the bank, ten thousand others sail out into 
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the lacliantly illiuninated night on Li tiJe boats, on gitst Bghters, 
end even roU on ctoheys along die finlahed piece of die dam 
to prolong the festivaJ of tahour on mto the ni g h t. 

Now the great iron clephana loom up black on the growing 
hndge hdbte die flashing blndsb ndliese« of die arc'iampt^ 
and the indefatigable trunks gh^tly nite sadcit of fwwn 
stones, then lower tiicni into Saige* whicit, tied together to 
form a fl^odtht, ate drown off by a solitary [iitle steamer into a 
dark comer of the nigbL Below, in the shadow of die tpuy^lJke 
bridge or wall, on a thini of the river's breadth, a greedy 
dngon at the feet of the elephant seems to he protecting iis 
brood, tussii^ against the *rriu?k at the thousstui anus, 
flaslung faintly as its hreasi heaves: it ts the octnedr-mnoerf 
whose lid rises and fails wtdi the sand, for it is insaiiahle, 
this dmgoo, devourt sacks and chests of sand, and the waier 
musi now lielp to bind die cement which Is to contjuer it, 
for in the coolness of the niglit it mixes better with the stones 
Leaped up in the daytime. 

Wliere die fust lulf-piets loom in the darkness like broken 
ootumns, like signs of u mighty antiquity, in a kind of diffiant 
impotence black f^uns hover on geiuly twaytng botuds in 
die growing ^gandc windows, apparendy cleaning the siting 
of the bridge close above their fusds, as if the golden king 
were ooming on die monow wiih his ghrterii^ boot: in sober 
fact they are stopping up tbe sail open gaps with ^y asphalt, 
for after tlie last iiitiahiag touciies, every pUe muu rest four 
months and all the und ftom Assouan runs throu^i the 
houT-glassi of time. At his fwt, a block ii being drawn out 
ctf the dry rivet bed by sliouting men, who fmve bound it 
about W'ith ropes, as if it were a hippo tlicy were dragging 
off to kill 

But over ihetr lieada, tiigh above the surface of the britfgc; 
a boy is floadng in a rocking box on the trunk of the elephant: 
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it every aim he has w Etfv<Bse a lever, and seems to be play» 
ing with the arc Ump near hitn. Neann- the light than a!f 
the others, freed from the law of gravity, maatcr of the 
dam and the night, he Is the true Pharaoh of the nnsy 
festival. 
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Thus tlie great oigy of labour went on in ilte middle of 
the Nile for three years, more than a thousand tlaya and 
nights, lialf interrupted only by the flood, and wJiile the 
labyrinth of rocks and the uproar of the elements, of mactiines 
and men, was slo^’ly transfottned iuto the straight line of 
the dam, the designers and leaders of the work tetumctl to 
their pretty new bungalows dose to thdr work. Their gardens 
on the Nile hank, into which they contrived to lead the first 
silt before so much as one Egyptian field received' it, rose 
under the hands of their hUdt servants, and under the orders 
of thdr wives, the desert was transformed as quickly into 
red and while oleander groves as the rock bed into die stone 
dam under their own. 

Wlicn these lords of the new OKation returned ai midday 
from the glaring Ifght into the coolness of thdr carefully 
shaded homes, the andent drama of Venus and Mars was 
renewed, vaned i raag/aut v?ith tea and sandwiches, which 
th^ could not dispense with even on the Tropic of Cancer. 
TTie romance which HounsHed in this oasis was bom of * 
life endangered by beat and nervous tension, loneliness and 
fijetion, the life of a little cottununity of a hundred soul* 
surrounded only by elements and slaves. Concractois fo 
whom pan of the work had been allotted broke down because 
a rock fall destroyed thdr reckoning, and once, when the dam 
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was iicigliteiied, a tkmous engiMer was to much oui b hts 
cakuUtioiis that, in bis despair, he went to AlcjMiidrta, took 
a boar, and drowned liimself at ibc moutb of the river wtijch 
bad given him its curse, but not its gloiy. Foe wbcti the 
dam was finislwd, it was too low: the a liole of Egypt was 
crying out for water in the spring, the gigantic basin was 
too small, and so. In tQta, and ^gam in t9}5> dam was 
raised by a toral of fifty |«t, its height harag first been 
reckoned at one hundred and twenty. In the dispute over tJte 
costs, Wtllcocfcs, the expert, reckoned iliat tiw cost of 
j(^4,2oo,p(» would only luvc amoimted to jC*, 500,000 tf die 
Covernjnent had built tlie dain ttseU^ a sttikii^ refutation 
of the old apitalistic claim that private capital always works 
more cheaply than the state. 

Tlie dam gained in beauty as it gained in hdgljt: the piets 
were incorporated througboui into a stnonger wall: the bridges 
above were so much ft'idened that a projecdi^ profile beautifies 
their line. As it was possible for the building to use the weaker 
pink gtomie where tlie pressure of wind and water is less, 
that 15 in the north, the stranger approadling from Assouan 
sees it shunmering in the disianoe. Tn other ways, too, die 
mexorabiliiy of its main theme « softened by unexpected 
variations, for among its one hundred and eighty sluices, 
separate groups of four are opened in apparently irregular 
succession, and there the water gushes out, foaming, like a 
itnir-iii'hand which has hesi pawii^ the ground bcliind the 
^le. Only ilie engine^' in chaige^ sitting in his wldtc odi 
at the west end of die dam, knows how many sluices he must 
open, which, and why. 

For while he keeps the sluices sliut from Kovemher dll 
January, so as to fill the iusin after die fiood, he must stilt 
provide for a certain flow of water to Egypt. Tlien, from 
April to July, by opening more and more sluices, he empties 
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dw basir^ and in these three months sends sht milliard cubic 
metm of water to Egypt- Here supply and demand are 
balanced with such accuracy that on many a day the number 
and height of the sluices opened have to he altered as much 
as twelve times. It is true that each of the iron sluices cm 
easily be moved from the dam with a wheel, a diild can set 
loose the power of the foaming water and bind it again. But 
the artthdal lalce stands in eternal stillness on the other side 
of the dam, and only the levels of its surface would allow a 
spectator unable to turn north to guess what is going on on 
the other side: the higher the water rises on the inner edge 
of the dam, the lower sink the columns of the Temple of 
Philae on the other side. 

But on that July day on w hich the flood comes, and the 
engineer, within a few days, opens ail his one hundred and 
eighty sldcea, the surface on the other side sinhs instead of 
rising, and the columns of Philae rise again with mud'clrjpping 
teet from their bath. Now the stir is passed down to Egypt, 
and thus the system of the sluices is protected Bx>ru silting up. 
Egypt owes to the dam its perennial irrigation with seven 
million acres yielding two to three crops, while twelve 
hundred thousand acres still live on the old basin system and 
reap only once. 

In tlte midst of his flgures and lists, tables and diagnms, 
the engineer in his cell is like the manager of a savings bank 
whose cashiers faring him daily die accounts of payments and 
withdrawals. With the nine telegrams from tile White NBe 
up to Malakab from tbe Blue up to Roseires, wlucli lie flnds 
waiting every morning, he can calculate how much water will 
flow into the basin that day, that is, how much it will rise 
at die dam, for lie knows that a wave of the Nile takes forty* 
four days from hfalakal to Assouan, but at the same drae 
the needy in tlie land are lattEng at his c^-box^ demanding 
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war« for the capita] tiwy finve given jn the form of uxo 
for (he building of the danu 

And yet he tCH^ Jtke the manager of the savings-bani^ Js 
dependent on nanuat events ^vhich may upset liii plan. 
Tlius the highest anJ lowest wmer-kveis in Aisotwn for the 
same months of ijij and 15,g difTcrwl by 60 per ocni, and 
that was due merely to the ^Tiite Nile, the steadier of die 
two farothers. What die wilder will be at when it comes 
foaming down in July ties on the knees of the gods. 

For the vengeance of the conquered rfoueni still lurks on 
the sabietninean rocks of the Nil& If man has ventured to 
Ity itis hand on tlie mynertoua river, it must never tremble^ 
otherwise the river wiU break loose. If the engirwet in his 
cell, when the duod has mn oS^ shuts the sluices too quickly, 
if he ahum too nwny at once, down in Egypr the embant- 
ntents collapse, and witli thMu die houses on the embankments. 
If the stored water, whicli nearJy all comes fiom the While 
Nile, coniaifu too tULtch salt, the farmer in £gypt lias to set 
about manuring like his brothers throughout the world, who 
may receive luin &om above^ hut never receive silt &om 
below. When tile Nubian up cm the margin of the basin, after 
the end of the flood, works his old field on the bank, it must 
grow quickly, before the basm has fillrd too high again, 
otherwise dte water will flood out his crop. 

In olden tiniee the dam of Assouan would liave been ane 
tbs wonders of the world. It is one tO'^tay. A few decades 
after Baker, with prophetic vision, saw uuo the future, it all 
b^an to come trut ’‘A time will come," he wnme, "when 
the world wilt gare with admiration on a new Egypt, whose 
luauriant cornfields will run over desolate and sandy 
wastes into the fiu distance, where now only the camel can 
itruggJe with exhausted nature. From a few elevated points:, 
men will look down upon s network of and basins, 
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and wUI ask wondering how ii cune about titat the power 
of ihc majestic river remained as long concealed as the secret 
of tts source.” 

Tlie height from whitdt diis spectacle unfolds is t&day 
reached daily by the aeroplane, which reveals the whole land 
of Egypt in its ttactowncss, even when Hying low: between 
yellow wastes lies the green strip. But below it, as it whits 
over the dam, a long, old boat is moving through the nari' 
gallon shrtce at the western end, reeaUuig tlie tidings of his 
dam brought to Faust: 

Aod MC, 1 bent i«(vanM 
Tondt UT on llib giEit coral. 

Faust went blind; he could not see it. 

But we can see, as long as eye and heart can inspire us as 
gifts of God, bow the old Nile, at the end of all its adven* 
tures, conquered yet wise, calm as an ag^ philosopher, 
becomes a source of Iielp to the human beings swaiming on 
its banks, and with carefully hoarded sirengtli, achieves mote 
than was granted to it in the Hrc of its youth. We see the 
litgb sail, the same with whidi Pharaoh sailed on this river. 
An arch of dx thousand years hete spans mytli and work, 
thought and legend, and the wonderhil liwt now flowing 
down to the sea gains in the bst pan of its career the colour 
of all the dme it has flowed through, the sounds of all the 
dviiizarions it has created, and seen to flower and decay. 
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T IHERE, an arid waste, lies a desert; on dtlier lund 
it rises, and between the itdgbo Ifes wonderknd. 
To tile wst dx! range forms a diain of sandMlts,' tq 
the cast It [outs lifce the beJJy of a Jean horse or a camel's 
back. Ttiis, O Ruler of tJ» Faithful, U Egypt, But dU Its 
wealth cotiies froni tiic blessed rivet tltnt moves thiough it 
■with the dignity of a CaJtpl). Regular as sun and moon, 
it rises and falls again. The hour comes when ail the springs 
of the world mtiai pay thdr tribute to this king of rivas, 
which providence lias lifted high above all otiters; then tlie 
waters rise, quit their bed, and flood the pkuta, dcposiiii^ 
upon them theii fertile mud. 'fhen all the villages are cut off 
one from ifie nthcr; only boats can pass between them, and 
they ate countless as the leaves on the palm-tree. 

“But ilten, tn its wisdom, the river n^enters die bounds 
apptiinted by fate, so that chose who live beside it may collect 
the tribute it has confided to mother esmK And thus, O 
Rukr of the Faithful, Egypt presencs in turn the picture of 
a dry, sandy waste, of a saetclt of silvery waters, of a swamp 
covered with thick mud, of»lush green meadow, of a garden 
licb with many dowers, and ^ain of spreading fields covered 
with reapLmdent crops," 

So vivid a pktute of the lowest reaches of ibe Nile was 
created by no poet and no geographer, nor by any of all the 
artists and travcllccs, but by an Arab cotiunander, Amt ibn 
el As, who, lit the sev'entit century, conqueted the counuy 
for hb lord, Caliph Omar. For a man all action and all eye 
can describe the goal of his glory as if it were a vision, fust 
as mai^ a poet can describe it as if he were its conqueror. 

Two gods created the land of ^ypt, and watch over it 
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lO'day as tficy havf always done^the Sun and tlie Kile, 
two Riahi gods: they begot and fertilhsed the biggest^ die 
greenest oasis in the world. But die Nile, too, was cn^ted 
by the sun-god, for Alditiaton sang: "Tliou didst create the 
Nile in the underworld, and lead it round about the eaah, 
according to thy will, to nourish mankind.*' On no dvtlized 
country does the sun-god shine with such intensity, and as 
the dry deserts suck up aJl moisture, neither fog nor mist 
can rise from its surface. Thus sun and water, earth and 
water,earth and sun stand apartiit dementa] purity, unreingled, 
unblurrtd, without transitiont die air is dear, it suflers do 
germs, die heat does not parch, and the night, whiieb brings 
no refreshment to the red tropics, bears coolness Jram die 
vast deserts to the oasis which, in the moining, is sometimes 
es’en covered with dew. 

The products of all other climates, which die earth brings 
fortli anew every year, are absent &om this murow strip of 
land running through the desert; it has no min, therdbre no 
trees, hence no wood or shade When, in royal tombs, we 
find prdiisrork skulls with a retteating forehead among 
bones of hippopotami and wolves, we seem to see risti^ 
from die deserts the forests of palms and euphorbias, peopled 
by buffaloes, lions and hyenas, and the naked man who bunted 
them. Later, this wilderness fell away into savannas, sdll 
later into grasslands, sdll later into deserts, while naked man 
turned nomad and peasant. 

Yet he leached this stage much earlier liere than anywlteie 
else. First of all, no ice-age inrervened to shift die epochs, 
as in Europe. In the place of die great sea guif, which even 
Herodotus imagbed as extending up to Assouan, there 1^ a 
plain through which, as is shown by traces of former rivers, 
the primeval Nile traversed die libyan desert, only later 
shifdng eastward into the long furrow in whidi the sea tan 
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for inlands When min ^ppe^rtd^ Northern Alrka h hetteved 
to have risen slowly, whib the Nile Bowed dirough tlie 
primev’al gulf* On the second of the tenraces formed by erosion^ 
the first traces and stone tools of those men wm found* It 
was only bier thai Nonh Afrka became a desert. 

Ai that time there was no forest Itrfr to inake roan five in 
fear and turn life into a c^asekss hum* The wonderful nvtr 
aitracted men and fwJtl them together, at such a time and m 
such numbers that they were united here much carJicr and 
much fUfSTc densely rhan on any other spot on earth, save 
perhaps on that otJwf riveo-oasiSt akin to the Nile, between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

It may be that alj civilization origioated in such 
dvilizadons sucli a$ even to-day form tihmdi in the midvt of 
the Jmman deserts, and if we were to deduce tijc history of 
these greatest oases down to the present day lit>m theif 
chmate, we should find tliat even the most trivial detail of 
Egyptian cultute wws detennjned by desert and w^teri w-as 
the gift of the two gods, die sim and the Nile, Mesopommia, 
that other, much broader oasis, was exposed to many changes, 
owing to the iidiahiied moumains and gntssbmds surrounding 
iu Egypt, lying between two seas and three deserts, withom 
a single neighhour, unless we count the desert and die sea, 
rises In classical dearness, with astontsfur^ swifbiess, simply 
and steadily horn the womb of rime. liedth came foom 
the cUmate, want became wealth, and regularity bestowed 
fortune. 

Tile three metaphyskal propliets OTtetged from the Amhian 
deserts, bat cm d 4 heavy, mud-laden earth of ibc Nile vaMey 
a thoroughly tnaterial rdigiofi arose, drawn from lifc^ tmns- 
fened to rite dead, without twilight, of the canh and serene* 
The earliest customs and numbers of the Egyptians are dear 
Jind thy as thetr air, and since theh' whole enviromneni forced 
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realism upon tbon, since tile canow space compelled iJjeiu 
(o live in dense croR^s, since each was dependent on each 
and no man could live unto htmsalf, they were, in all essen- 
dala, fully developed about tile year jooo, 

VCTiUe for thousands of years the witite men tn the far 
north, and the black men in tile far south, the ftitma- far 
beyond the sea, die latter at the sources of the same river, 
were still killing each other in lawless savagery, de^celess 
in their dull, dark virgiti forests against the anarchy of 
strength, in dlls narrow oasis of the Nile a people was flourish¬ 
ing, swarming in dense crowds, compelled to comma iihy 
by the river, already divided Into Ikheitnen atid farmet^ 
artisans and scribes. Even the records of ali they discovered 
were preserved by die climate alone for the later bom, ^inee 
the tombs and the papyri which contain die liistory of Egypt 
resisted time only owing to die climate^ and when we hold 
in Our hands the almost perfect skull of Bhaiuses UI it lehs 
even to-day a vivid story of what he was and did. 

n 

In the desert iiglit a man Is moving, tall and dark as a god, 
doomed to dramatic destruction unl es s, on his swift-moving 
camel, he takes digbr in time, and returns to the oasis. But evea 
in the Nile oasis the single man would perish if lie were nut 
united with a diousand others. All diar the wild river did 
througb the centuries untiJ the last Engliilt dam arose, dw 
power with wludi it Hooded the land, casting its male seed, 
the mud, upon the fields—all ibis would have been fruitless, 
or would have begottox the struggle of all igainst all, if men 
liad not united, first to measure the flood, then to distribute 
it, and by socie^ and community, by rule and obedience, to 
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take fniltful possnaon of the wild water and its giib^ vhidi 
descend from the Ahysstnun Alps, a thousand miles away^ 
and from the Mouiuaios of the Moan, to flow with mysterfoui 
power dirouglt the Iteart of the desert. 

The Nile, which fell every year upon tlie oaas wiili tais- 
strophic violence, was flnit transformod into its blessing by 
tlte ingenuity and skill of man. A land that recds'cd tlw 
source of all its life, the water, firotn far away, a people that 
amdoiisly awaited every year the advent of this niincuiuus 
stnnger, like those Eskimo tnbes to whkh a ship brings the 
necessities of life every stiminer, could not hut create a lodaJ 
order in its <^est days, long before tlte time of die hiero^ 
glyplu'cs; so early, that in Its beginnings that order e^ en lacked 
die name of State. 

Since, even by die proto-historic inliabitswts, ihe wltole 
bnd was divided up into basins by dykes nmning at r^tt 
angles to each otber, die figure of a square, in the hieratk 
picture-language, still denotes a province. Necessity created 
on the Nile the flnt grouping meri, centtalizadofi, and 
ohediertce. It w^ die Nile tlutled Egypt's priests to observe 
die stats in order to cdeulace the time of die fkxid; the calcu¬ 
lation of the heiglit of the flood led to die measurement of 
lie^ht^ die marking out of sii^k fields wfth hoimdatlrs that 
were washed aw^y evety year gave rise to square tneasure, to 
the protecdon of property, and die setdemeni of boundary 
disputes. It was the Nile that ctmied astrotiomy and maihe- 
madcs, law and equity, money and poticC] long before any 
odicr ossociadon of people on the eaidi possessed them. 
Which people knew die rodiac before }QOO^ the cakndar 
before .4000? ft was die Nik iltat tau^ir diese ihtngs, and 
Napoleon said later that the Nik made the GoveramBii 
of Egypt die most poweifof of all Govetninenis, "for no man 
could, fram Paris, influence tlie snow or min foiling in Beauce 
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or Brk, bui man could directly induena* die 

quences of the flood," 

^Itile this cLisskat example, m a tan<j without rain and 
almost without ndglihouts, proves the law of the soil to he 
omnipotent, the law of race is, at the same tune, proved tlhuorv 
before our very eyes. For as people after people later sett!^ 
in this river land, all were remoulded by its soU with its 
enigmatic water; aJ) became Egyptians, Even the cows, 
which are hiought from long distances to the Nite^ within 
a few generations alter the curve of thdr baclis by a deflititely 
Egypdan hump. 

AH this holds good only for the rainless oads which 
stretches down to the latitude of the Cairo of to»day, once 
Memphis; that is, to the laad of the delta. There die wholesome 
dryness is nttniblcd only in spring by the JcAamm, the hot 
soudt-easr wind which suddenly darkens the earth; this is 
the plague of Egyptian darkness which spread at tunes over 
Patesune too, once, perhaps, at die death of Jesus. The poison 
wind, as the Arabs eali jt, suddenly raises die temperature of 
die air to over 1 tS degrees, of the water to nearly £0^ paidiir^ 
the liuigs of men and of planra. After the flood, too, the air 
absorbs all vapour; the nose and mouth diy up, the iJps 
crack and wet garments dry in a few minutes. 

The succession of dianges in the weatber^zoncs of the four 
Nile countries is shown by the annual rainflill figures; at tlie 
Blue Source in tlie Abyssinian Alps over 50 indies, at die 
Wliile source aS, in the Central Soudan ao^ in Khartoum 4, 
in Upper Egypt o, in Cairo a, in Alexandria 6 . 

It must tfwleed he a strange people that comes into bdt^ 
wlicre the rainfall is nil, or iittfc more^ and wliere in spite 
of tills tile population is denser than anyw'here else in die 
w'estem hemisphoe. For aldiougb Egypt, with its 400,000 
square miles, ts huger than France and Italy put togedaff, 
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the greater part of this Und mnatns almost empty desert; 
Its fourteen miJJion inhabitants are herded together in the 
NUe valley—that ts, in a regioD sbuHct dan Stvitwtiaod; 
lienee ilwy are crowded almost twice as densely as in Belgnim, 
and dwre are districts with 1,700 inhabitants to tlie ^gtiarr 
mile* TWs density, whkli, even tbotisands of years ago, was 
proportiotal to the total population, could only create either 
a higiily social or a compWly unsocial people. Tlie Nik 
decided for die former. 

TIius a people grew^ trained; 10^ as bng sgo, hy the 
two gods of its cUmate—(o love of life and frugally by the 
sun, 10 order and submission by the Nile. This was the state 
tliat made a god of Phaiaoli, a nceessiiy of work, an are of the 
toduiiqiie of irrigation, a principle of rational and dear thinking, 
and tliough a few rich men, even more here than elsewhere, 
loaded upon the poor the buiden of labour, especially that of 
watering the hm^ dio« who bore the butden bore it cheer¬ 
fully, and hardly ever revolted ^gamst the rich. The stm seems 
to liave dried up in this country even the will to revolt, just 
as the Nile, with its world of figures, has swamped die pldlo- 
sophic sense- The men whom we see invenitpg so many great 
things, millennia hefiire any others ereepr the people of the 
Eupliraies, who were as great m dieir sdence as in thdr 
mathematically calculated monuments, finom W'hich tlieir 
oldest statues are but lirde removed—'these men, full of 
precticai enterprise as they were, could build up no transcen- 
detual world for themselves, and the world they created 
beyond death, with all its cofour, was mere^ the copy of this 
one. The fear of the element, the Nile, made them go^earing, 
sociable, and conrervarive. The people who invented writing 
about 3 joo never set down ihou^cs or songs in that writitig, 
such as were created by die fervour of the Jew's, the profound 
philosophy of the Creeks, (he mysticism of the Indians. Tliey 
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wrote r^dier to number chan to sing, niher to record than 
to imagine. No mighty mythology or saga of the gods came 
to birth, but a rangte of many teg^nds, ait united in the one 
tiioughi dlat dominated all these sons of the sun—the gght 
against deatiL 

The strength of tlie Egyptian sun, the clearness of die desert 
air, the |^t of the lifc-beaiing river—by tliese things we can 
measure tite richness of life on the Nile^ for all Its burden of 
bending and bearing—from these emerges the cmodonal life 
of the Egyptians. Canals am their epiesj dams dtdr dramas, 
die pyramids thdr philosophy. 


Ul 

Tlie first man chat the dry air of Egypt preserved lay, no one 
knows for how long before hJstoikal time began, buried 
to ibe desert sand near Helounn. Lying there amid urns 
and animals' bones, knives and bracelets of copper and bitmap 
curled up like the unborn, compressed into the posture of 
(he child in the womb^ (le seems in some magic vty to pdiu 
back itUI mote thousands of years to the first mother, the 
first man, like those Arab storytellers in h^gypt who sedu* 
lously trace bade the pedigree of every wise man or caliph 
to Adam. Where did he come foornf Where did those men 
come fiem above whose bones men tiave pronounced names 
which go back into the fordeth century^ Who wine duse 
upon whose da^ets we find the icratcfied sJiapes of elephants 
and paniheia, hippopotami and snakes, ginifies and wild 
fao^ at a time when neiiher copper nor ivory was known 
even on the Euphrates? Did they come Irom the south or die 
oordi? 

The question has never piitssed beyond die stage of acadeniK 
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diapuie, Li tfic sanifl wa\\ the aiiu}e»t» of litenture pul! the 
votk of poet* 10 piiJCtt ifi tJie Itope of findtng vJttt prompted 
|}» craitve spint, instead of tnisiing lo the fnrviie powers 
of geoius. And Is rot Um* question of wee still matt inesf- 
culnLle hero in Eg^i, where clittute and tioturo hold imdis* 
puttd swap, and liavt refitshioneef every mao who approached 
rhe Nile^ The Celts wtfK the earnest nice here, deciarod 
Sii.ny, No, the negroes, replied Volney. TJie Chiws<i cried 
Winlteltnimn; hut Joorfe wns for the Indo-Pofynesians. 
A/I arc wrong, pronemnetsd Petrie, it was die Eililopiana. 
But then dc Hougd smiled and proved omc for all that it was 
the Babylonians. 

How little it proved by hlood, how ntuch by the soil, I* 
shown nowlierc so ckarly as in Egypt, where all races, men 
and anintals alike, E>cc=une Egyptian in the course of centuries 
in this strange oasis. What enlighinmuetit do the schulais 
bring u$ when, avoiding to lire latest fadiion, they call the 
aboriginal %yptians Hamites, related to the Galbt and Somali, 
and mingled with the Semite* immigiating i n t o the eascan 
delta? Let us rather look at the laces of ilv oldest mununies 
and rhe pmrot fellah children: bodi siww' such dear traces 
of Astatic lei^h of nede and face betide the negroid breadth 
of nose and lip, that the inizrure has daily held good Ibr 
over sia milknnta, proving that hero, as everywhere, it was 
not racial pitrity btti the mingUni; of alien ranrt that created 
li^th and strength. 

Naruie and the river, the sun and the Nile, give, after all, 
the simplest answer. Tlie Nile comes from the south, and as 
it has from sU time borne boats on its back, they must, in 
spite ol the caaracts, have sailed downstream since the begin¬ 
ning of recorded time. It was only btp* that Semites may 
have advanced through die desert and across the Red Sea 
from the cast; those bearded soldiers and mendunti wiiom 
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the Pharaohs in their tombs are alwap shown beattr^ or 
beheading. The peoples who landed in the norihetn* swampy 
part of the delta, Aegeans and Phoenicians, Cretans and 
Persians, are all later than the htstorw Pharaoh*. ^ hat is 
m o re namral than to Ihid sheletons of negroes on tlie 
Egyptian Nile, of Asiancs on the Lowerf If rarbonized com 
and vine-plants have been found in the oldest graves, the 
fortner can» probably, the latter certainly, from the Euphrates. 
And if the tam-Ixadcd Amon is to be found in African r^- 
dnwings, why should nor severs! peoples have conceived 
this ides of the riision of beast and god, and why, in the same 
way, shmtld not the first fellah on the Nile have thought of 
tracing a line with a stick in the soft, muddy earth, and thus 
inventing the plough? 

What they knew, what tliey made, they clearly knew without 
hwwg tau^t by strangers; Only one thing is certatn—t!»e first 
Egyptian idol was a goddess with the body of a hippopotamus. 

To tins people the Nile WM at aiJ times the measure of all 
fbiftg s, whether six thousand years ago or to-day. "May 
men one day say of me, be was a Nile! cned one of the 
Pharaohs, to whom posthumous glory meant hia share of 
itomoriaJiiy. Every man who stood before Osiris and tile 
ludgw of the Dead knew by heart the forty-two deadly sins 
from which he must absolve himself by sacred oailis, of 
which one rant "I have not sullied the water of the Nile, f 
have not stopped its flow in ihe good time, 1 Itave dammed 
up no canal,” So holy did their river appear that the body of 
any man drowned in it was embalmed by the river-dwellers 
and buried with ornaments, "as ihoi^i it were more than a 
liuman body ” So completely did the river determine the law 
of the land that the god Amoti decreed through his priests: 
"The land fiooded by the Nile is Egypt, and any man drinking 
from the Nile below Elephantine is an Egyptian." 
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Tliii, iw), was realised most piofoiuiilly by tb^ poetic 
Tnind. Homer used the word oiytfiftws m the masctiUne fof the 
Kile, in the feminine for %ypt. In tlds unemodomil gtarn* 
matical nuance^ in the alternation between two letters^ lies 
tlic symbol of Egypt. None of the E^dan images of the Nile, 
wtridi are for the most part grotesque Rgures of a bloated man 
with dabby belly and hrtaais, no hymn in the Egypdati tongue, 
nor any of the graceful pictures of the later ardsts, Jiave 
comprised the whole myth in a single word, as this stranger 
did, this Greek who, five centuries before Herodotus, beheld 
lire stream as a creative power 

The rocks of its bed, which distinguish the Egyptian from 
tile Nubian Nile, had, in the form of six great cataracts of 
granite and quartz-bearing sandstone, so restricted irogatiort 
and agriculture that along some 750 miles of ia course a 
width of only one to one and a half miles was tilted. Below 
Assouan where, geologlcaliy speaking, Egypt first begins, 
shell limestone dominates, and the Nile scoops out of the 
soft chalky earth its generally wide bed. Not und! this point 
can itdeposit die silt it carries with it for over a thousand miles; 
and so fertile soil comes into being, fifteen times more exten¬ 
sive tlian in the Soudan. The Nile valley, which fitom Warli 
Halfij to Assouan is extremely narrow, and at some points 
does not extend beyond the actual river-bed, now covers a 
widdi of between seven and fifteen miks, and if it were only 
as long as tt w'ere wide, and not over 700 miles in length, it 
Would be regarded as a targe but normal oasis in the desert. 

But even as it is, the step from the green field to the yellow 
desert is liter^y often a step only, and anyone looking at 
the picture from above, fiying northward over die river, cun 
hardly believe tltat it is teal: if is as if a model had been laid 
at his feet to show how water can conquer sonr^ skill water, 
and the sun both. 
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Evefytiiitifr tlw Nile creaifd before cniermg Kgypt asenwd to 
belong to ttie nofld of legend, Begouen by a gigantic bite, 
driven in totmenc frotn swamp to swampy delivetcd over 
helpless, widiout trtbuiaries, to bush and desert, then bdted 
in with granite bws, its long course was like the life-story of 
same h«o whos* sttenpli has not iailed Iiim tJtrougii liardshlp 
and battle^ because lie cunmt acconiplisli Ids appointed 
tssk until the sun is setting, *So teniblc was the way tif hia 
ottleal, so steeled bis soul, that towatds the end, descending 
from die niouniafn-tops of Iiis iulTering into the vail^ of 
deeds, be has but to appears; hb mere erisiewre is enouglL So 
it is with the Nile: it lias but to appear in Egypt, and It beg«w 
a land, widmut a struggle, without a purpose, simply as a 
creative pow er. 

And as it begets diat land anew every year, die Nile takes 
its own way, looy in the seasons of ebb and dowj in sumtner, 
when its brothers are sink ing or drying up all over the wotl^ 
it roa« on in fill! making the %ypdan New Year 
all in July. For three to four months, from June to Septem¬ 
ber, it rise* 17 lo ip feet in Upp« ^yp 4 'S '7 *** 
delta. In these hundred days the virile river takes possession 
of the expectant land, and then, every inch a god, withdraws 
into the unknown, kavtng behind it only the qnnholic pties^ 
who tejmesents it and gi^s Its temples. Tlius^ as a god, it 
has been worshipped by all men dwelling on its bank^ by 
all who have conquered it, down to our own day. 

This flood, which is transformed into bread, lias bem 
regarded by ibc Egyptians from time immemorial wtih curi- 
osiiy and aw^ and as ei^ecjani mothers, in dieir time of 
wailing, always wonder whether tiidi child will be a hoy 
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(» a ^4 mondis of waldn^^ question 

ifgng and orodes, priests and engirttetSf to know wbether tlie 
Hood will be high. In olden dnies the Copdc monks used to 
cqtose a piece of potter's clay to the night air and weigh it 
morning and evening; if the weight baessed, a high Hood 
was predicted. Astrologers worked out the conjunctions 
of the pUners; the An&i, in the Middle Ages^ predicted a 
had flood when the river was coloured a deep gteen because 
for want of rain, it was supposed to have carried away ail the 
vegetation from the lakes from which it came. 

Trwlay, when the engineers in Cairo and Assouan ate 
informed hourly by ejecaidty of the fise at a number of 
places on the banks of both Niles, the art of irr^ation lias 
become a hundred times more subtle, and what no Pharaoh, 
no Arab, and no Roman could achieve with his nilonwini^ 
namely, the daily calculation of the vohime of water and ita 
dutribudon— fan be road at a glance iioin the tablcsi But if 
the hydrological experts are asked to forecast the height of 
the nnfi flood, they can no mote give an answar than the 
earliest inhabitants who raised the first dykes on the same 
banks, who with thdr own hands drew the first plough behind 
tliem and raised the water with the first tAadouJi, which even 
then m^bave whined through the Nile valley, sevadtousand 
years 

Even where the aodents erred they could predict just as 
touch as we who know the origin of tlie Nile flood. The north 
winds, Bccoiding to a Greek theory, cast the Nile back from 
the sea and prevented it from dischatgingi it was the ss, 
aocording to another, that rolled round the disc of the earth, 
and from the sea came the NUe. It was the snow from high, 
distant mountains, said a tliinl, and Herodotus mocked them 
all, but knew no better. "Mysterious in the full t^t of day, 
the Veil of n anir e caonot be raised." To-day that secret is 
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the secrei oi' the monsoons that break against ibc ^Ups of 
AbyssiniSi, No one knows [IjeJi" sitength, nor can anyone 
reckon in advance the conditions of cJoud-fomatton, hence 
neither the volume of the Ethiopian ram nor the force of the 
flood rolling down the Blue Nile and the Atbaia* 

Once it is there we can exactiy measure the flood aiwi 
distribute it acconling to the measurements, but so could the 
Pharaohs. Long before Herodotus, who travelled in Egypt in 
the fifth century E,ti, men knew the %ure5 and prayed for 
sbfteeti ells, that U, for a high flood, and tim is the meaning 
of the sixteen ’'children*' on the statue of the bearded Nile 
in the Vatkan. Pliny expressed this with Roman retwness; 
'*11 el!s mean hunger, ij sufiidency, 14 joy, 1$ sisaitity, 
16 abundance,” and the religious background of his thoughts 
ii revealed by his remark that the low water of the Nile in the 
year of PharWos showed how even the river was expressing 
its honor at the murder of Pompey. We may well wonder 
what would happen if the rivers of Europe, in our day, were 
to concern themselves with politics! 

The measurements seem to read] back into the tune of the 
Old Kingdom. According to the Amb storyteller Makriai, the 
rweniy ancient nilometets which have been discovered 
between Assouan and Cairo must iiave been in the form of 
marble wells on the banks of the river, with tw'o copper eagles 
olf either sex on their brink. When, on the first day of the flood, 
the king and the priests opened the well witJi prayer, all 
listened to hear whkfi of the two ca^s would scream first? 
if it was the male a great flood was predicied, and the first 
thing the king did was to taise the price of die yet unsown 
com. The Pharaohs knew how to exploit tlidr religious 
emotioos in a very praetkaj manner. 

Later, under the dtetators, even the geographefs were 
frank, Strabo, writing in Caesar’s rime, found “nothing in 
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Egypt SO useful as these nilomciers, both for the fartnen, 
to vhani they show how touch water they can count on, 
and what they must save for their ditches and emhankments, 
and for the Government, whidi bases its taws on th^n, 
since every increase in the vohune of the river and the 
quantity of water means an bcrease of laaaiion/' But Giiard, 
standing by the rivet with Napoleon two thousand yem 
later, called them al4 with the cynical innocence of his itmei 
“sacred rehcs, for the Government was apt to exaggerate the 
coming flood in order to collect high taws." 

For the last i,jSO iunar years, the history of the Nile lies 
before us in figures and dates which are mote reliable than 
those of European history- How the Arab writers of tile 
fourtMJith century determined the dates of ilieh first si* 
centuries they do not say; theb way of writmg history was 
no less artistic than that of the Icgitiinafe historians of to-day 
because th^ did not reveal ihetr sources- The ftet that mde~ 
pendent lists tally proves them to be correct, and the 
ctunparisoti witli later centuries makes it possible to draw 
convincing conclusions by analogy. From the Hegiia, the 
Flight of the Prophet, to lyjs*powers the figu«s for all 
but Jja years; for 1,131 yei« we know the hd^t of the Nik 
flood. 

Softly the tables whisper their numbers, as tlie pnesta 
murmur their ptayert; the sound beats againsi our ears: 
averse low-fcvcl by centuries: first century, tt S* * *f 
ninth century, la'si; thirteenth century, 13-90, Average 
liigh flood by centuries: first century, 17'SS amfuiy, 
iS'ii; thiiteenth ccniur)', r 9 ’J>* And beliind these figures 
Byaantinet and Alexandrians, Jews and Crusadets, Sar^ 
and Franlts, cUipha and generals, emperors and 
arehaeologists and liotel-keepers pass along the banks of the 
Nile, until at last (he English arrive, to fcircr the river wUli 
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their tfams, and by tJw subjecrion of African water to m^ke 
the ketones on their dLStant island mdependent of tJic cotton 
of a third oontment—to make MaiKFiHtcr indcpoadcfit of 

Yet behind this ^mival of history^ a atiqjrfstng degree of 
knowledge emerf^ from the coJd fignrt^t tnd as, on the Njli^ 
history' happens in millenma, there emerges from these lists 
drawn up by Arab gcogtapbers and stotyteliers one danim 
that is uiiitjue in human records- Since men knew the lowest 
and highest water-levels for i,joo yem^ it was also possible 
to reckon the rise in the valley of the Egyptian Nile caused by 
the yearly deposit of silt, measured at four points betw-esen 
Assouan and Cairo- From the second to the twelfth century 
there is an incr^Me In the height of the Nile of nearly 3 feet 
at the and 5^ feet at the llood, so tliai m a thousand years 
the earthJevd raised by 4 feet 4 ind^Sp In die last 770 
yean (according to another reckoning 570) the Nile valley 
has risen over 5 feaL 

‘When we ate told that the light of distant suns take^ 
thousands of years to reach us, we seem to frost on an ocean 
of %ure3 like so many nutsheltsi hugging the bank, and it 
means as little to us as die disputes of palaecntologists, shMtmg 
the youth of the earth backwards and forwards by a few 
hundred thousand years or so* Spectra and iogaritlims, 
crystals and skulls t^ of spaces of time or that no one 

But 770 years can be grasped. Since, 770 years ago, the 
Emperor Barbarossa entered Mibn, foughr and was rccortciled 
with the Pope, planned and achieved, surrounded by German 
princes and Italian priests, and by Ms and grandsons, 
and met his death while batMng in a river of Asia hCuor; 
since, out of these Geniun Mkldie Ages, the frower oi Italy 
arose, amid die struggles of a liimdrrd kings and princes 
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And ilifcwd marriages and cUspuiK over succeaaisfi, wiiik 
dties and countries changed thrir flags and naiioas bound 
themselves togcdicr and sought to destroy one anotlwr; in 
the span of yea47S from Sl Louis to die Napoicotiidae^ from 
Emperor Frederick 1 to the German Republic, from Dante 
to Nie^sdie, from Giotto to Rodin, from the Toumament 
to the tank—far these seven hujujrcd years mm fought for 
ideas in Europe and caliphs and dem^c^ues baeded m 
Egyp^ and seven liimdttd limes the licavy clouds snuck 
against the wilJ of die Abyssiman Alps, seven hundred 
times myriads of volcanic partktes were carried down die 
Blue Nile, and seven himdred tiroes the layer of silt was 
deposited on the banks of the river, and in the end the ramk&s 
was msed three feet* Tha^ we can grasp—literally grasp, 
Bui one thing] in all ihc^ seven hundred years, never 
tiianged in the Nile valley—the subjection of the slave to liii 
mas ffiT, the dumb death of millions for the glory or shame of 
the frw in whose tiame history is made; in spite of all the 
thousand specularions of the mi^ty and the rich, the lelUh 
Jives, after seven Imndrod years, in the same Nile valley, in 
the same poverty as Ids fotefadiers und^ the fimi PhaiMlii, 
save that Syooo vears ago he lived some twenty feet lower down* 
Like some spirituaJ conqueror, conaiantly ennchirig his 
sphere with fresh treasures of tJic niind frtim fer away, acciF- 
mularing them in the treasure-house of his life, the Kde, in 
Its age, heaps up the fritiriid substance ti gaihered in its youth 
and steadily enriches its worlds If all the bnd tilled by die 
fellah is pure alluvium nearly forty feet deep, how rapidly, 
how richly the crops most rise upon ii I 
At the same time, tltc land dose to the river mmi stand 
I^igher titan that fardter off, for the Utter rccaves only dial 
part of die silt which did not settle on the forTnerp The gradient 
and the ^iddi of the river also Influence feriiliiyj wh^^c die 
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slope IS Steeper tbe layer of silt is thinner- Bur as the Nile, 
iVom Assouan to Cairo, fells little more than s inches per 
inite, die gradual raising of the ground'levcl lias remained the 
same in Upper and Lower Egypt- 

Yet hew, as e^eiywlienf else, nature proves a cool and 
aocurare caJculaior- Having brought the fcrdltnng material 
from Abyssinia to die soil of the rainless oasis, and then, in 
die heat, cracked and split the ckyey soil so that die sun and 
the silt can penetrate it diorou^Iy, it spreads the next Hood 
oser fields which, even without the plough, are ready to bear 
feesh crops, and better crops, for in the depths of the soil the 
silt lias loosened substances which promote their growth. 
Even tlie passage of history was pres^ into service, for die 
mins of aid towns and villages built of Nile mud were a rich 
source of manure. 

At the same time, die Libyan desert advanced from the west, 
stealing back feom man the land wldcli his fathers dBed- Tims 
the battle between land and water rolled back and forth, as 
it Ims always done, living and taking, Nature sharpened the 
wits of the men she had placed on the river bonks; it was for 
them to devise ttr^atiom 

Tlie art of tnigadon must have bt^n with iJte earlimi 
agriculture on the Nile, but the first report of canals comes 
from Sesosttis, wito hod dtem dug by fiis prisoner of war 
about 300a It was lie, says Herodotus, with the naive regret 
of the tourist, “who first turned Egypt into a land whcie 
nobody can rid* or drive," To-day we can do both, for the 
dams diemselves have become the highways of the country, 
die motorist finds good roads, and die foreigner does not even 
know that not one foot of the precious, narrow vall^ would 
be his to travel on if that road wero not a dam that assists 
irdgation. 

Irrigation by means of basins, die PJiaroonk mciliod, is 
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Still in use above Assiou*; to the nnrtli, rouglilv from 
N. liii., where the cotton begins, the pcrennUl system 
sets in, earned out by means of daras- The technique of 
dams ajid canals b certainly more perfect than il was under 
the Pharaohs and Caliphs, whose towns and viUagcs, in 
summer, rose lite ialands out of the spreading waters, for the 
good had turned the narrow land of E^t into a lake. Trvday 
sudi islands are tare; the dams twain the siit-laden water, 
and keep it for forty days, when tt flows, diluted, into a chain 
of descending basins. 

The embantmctits, 6-9 f«i fn height^ between these 
basins, hold the wata to a depth vaiyir^ from i to <S fcei, 
afVfifding 10 the conformation of the retrain; from the middle 
of August until the end of September it b left lying on the 
fields, and just as the safes in the big banks are guarded by 
polketnen, soldiets are on patrol here all these weeks in 
^se a fellah may kick an embankment down, or knock a 
hole in It with his broad, bare foOL The water iu the Milan<™ 
tice-fields is guarded in much the same way. 'Piere « a special 
coun for the waier-thiirves, but Allah las oftm mads up to 
the fellah for hb sweat and toil by making hb wits sharper 
than the soldiers’. 

Now everybody crowds to tlarivcr, like Germans crowding 
round the freshly-opened beer-cask for ibe first toaming 
mugs. For there b no ”«d warer” for tlmse whose fields lie 
fenbest from the Nile and neatest to the edge of the desm, 
but the man who sows close to the bank can water it with 

the iratfyeA and reap two crops. 

The clear water b not the only trouhle. Tlicre ts salt water 
alsa Up in the jinnies surrounding Lake Alben the negro 
women sciape the salt out of the earth with dwtr tuuid^ fw 
the pygmies wanr it, and give them meat and sharp atrows in 
return. But now tlie Nib, in its old age, bs a superfluity of 
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what it bdceti in yatirht from subtemnean tnbuiaWes salt 
water enters the fiesh vatex of the canals, and it nemttv 
destroyed large aumbets of sycamores and apricais. Thru 
theNtle, wliich has spent its wliole life above gTound,ls attached 
in its later days by infemaJ powers; but men bring it help— 
subtetranean waters that help it to pteserve the land of {u 
some ibousand anesbn wells and more than riiousantl 
wamr-wheels are fed by its subterranean waters. 

Stnmgen could not but weave Jegends round a land ao 
strangely nourished, and as it sent com overseas it w'as known 
thtougliout the world as tite taod of plenty. Could the land 
of the eternal blue sky be anything but happy? Sand luid to 
be mixed in the soil of Egypt, wrote a geographer of the 
e^ihteenth century, otherwise it would ^ too rich; even 
the animals and the women wene so fmtle tliat the ^bcep 
bmbed twice a year and the women generally bore twins. 

Herodotus, too, seems to have encountered iJie same 
blirheness among the priests of the fifth century. ‘*If you have 
no liver in Greece to water the land," they said, perhap 
with a amtiff, "you may one day perish of hunger if your god 
stops the rain &om fidUng.” 

"Are you better off?*' replied tlic shrewd Greek, 'To-day 
you take the fruit fiom die cardi more easily than other men, 
without even needing to use a plough. But wltai if here tn 
your delta the land should go on tiring, as you tell me it has 
done for the last nine hundred years? Are the Egyptians in 
the delta not tbieatened with starvation as soon as the Nile 
can no longer ovcifiow its banks?" 

Such were the ffigbis of baey with which the priests of 
Amon, in their temple garden, entertained thdr learned 
guest who believed tn Zeus, and tlie rivafiy of their nadonal 
pride was expressed in gods and ekmenis. * 
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Tu-day the dement is tamed. Wliat that means die river sdU 
tell us larer. The dam of Assouan and the four bant^es betow 
it have, in the last thirty yesiri, transformed for the fust dme 
the age-ofd medaods of iirigaiion in Egypt. To mm a cotn^ 
growing into a conon^growing country canals hat! to dis> 
tribute the water diroughnut the year; diat is to creme a 
permanent rcH^don; at the same tune, tiovem, an edbrt 
was nrade to fertilize the more distant parts, the fringes of 
the desert. TTius the new technique gave birth to two 
radically diiTerent symbols. 

The hrst was the levelling of the power of Kature. An 
element which, from the bc^nning of time, had hurled itself 
down in fldl strength once every summer, and then run dry, 
became a reservoir; an advenbuer was disciplined into a 
carciiit saver. The world is deprived of a mighty spectacle 
so that it may possess a few more milltan hiindiedwdght of 
cotton. As men already had enough to make ebthu^ for 
everybody, all diat has ha^iened is that a eemm proportion 
of a product has passed from one liand to another, from the 
American to the AngltvEgyptian. 

But at the same time a second symbol, the grot adiievement 
of Faust, finds its most astonislung embodiment on earth; 
it was made possible to win new land from the desert, and 
became more so every year. The philost^y of the ^yptiin 
dams is not to be fotmd in the cotton hut in the deep given 
into whidt the yellow of the desert sand has been transformed 
over an area of i,aoo square miles, on area alttady bigger 
iljau the Canton of Ticino. 

Before looking at die picnnvs, Jet us look the figuies in 
ihcir cold face. 
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Oj' ICV 300 xjuare miles of cultivable Imidj. 7,500 are already 
under crops, and 2,500 are to be added tn the near Hiiitte, 
wbile in Upper Egypt i/rao more are to be brought into the 
ncH' irrigadDfi iystcin of the dams. In thirty years' time Egypt 
will have reached its maximum of cultivation, tliougl) it 'will 
then have a population of i8-ao millioiis; 70 per cent of the 
land now cultivated yields double or treble harvests,^ in the 
region above Assiout—which means half tile length of the 
river and the country, but owing to the narrowness of the 
upper valley, only a quarter of the total cultivated area—half 
the bnd is sritl irrigated on the old basin system. 

Let tis once more consider wJiere the water comes frooL 
In summer, from Fehniary 10 August, the White Nile, 
carrying 3 o per cent of the whole, hears nearly all the respon- 
sihility; in some y^rs, the Blue Nde dwinces to a trickle 
ot 5 per cmi. Itt Bood dme the figures are almost reversed. 
But the total quannty of Water is always an uncertain question; 
the luw-waier wars, moreover, tend to occur in runs— for 
instance, i78(-97 and 1899-1915. Hence the volume of 
water pssing threugh the dam at Assouan fluctuates between 
^t and 158 miltiaid cubic meirrs. Before the dam was built 
s Jow^waiet year mtglit mean Bumne in Egypt; in tjtj it 
affected only the cotton crop. 

Of the dams projected on the Upper Nile none threatens 
there is peace. It has already been 
pointed out in Volume t that England's power 10 turn the key 
and starve Egypt out of water is a &ble. But in case of war, 
the ffuctuations in the quantity of water are htg enough to 
pennit the dam to become a powerful weapon in English 
hands. The hi^iesi dam, that on Lake Atbere, owing to die 
Steepness of the lake-shores, could easily raise its surface 
of i,&oo square miles, and hence hold ba^k 5 milliard cubic 
metres. But as the Joss of water in the swamps amounts on im 
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average to iS miSliards* the only Tiunedy would be die canal 
thttmgb the swamps which lias already been discussed. The 
water would then take fifty-five from Lake Albert to 
Assouan. 

The Gehd Aulk dam, just above Khartoum, which is 
now under construction, is intendod, lo protect Egypt from 
ibe danger of inundation. 

The dam which has been planned for the last fifteen years 
at I akp Tana could store even more water than Lake Albert 

_namely, seven milliard cubic metres—four of which would 

remain in perpetual storage for unforeseen catastrophes, 
while three would irrigate the Graira cotton in spring. The 
basin would then be empty, but Egypt would lose not a drop, 
for nearly all tbe water of (he Blue Nile, which fiows into the 
White at Khartoum, gathers for below Lake Tana in the 
frontier plain between Abyssinia and the Soudan. 

Of the three Egyptian seasons, Nill, Shikwi, and Sefi— 
fiood, winter, stud summer—summer and flood metgc, for 
thou^i tlie flood sets in from June on, it readies its height 
only at the bc^nning of September, when the basins in Upper 
Egypt are full and the canals can spread cnougli superfluous 
water over the land patched fay summer. Later, part of the 
Und becomes free for fresh sowings which yield a very meagre 
winter crop. The day after the com has been reaped in April, 
and the last sheaf home away on tlie canals, the water* 
wheel Starts its work of propidacing tfie stubble-fields witli 
■water. Thus the soil of the Egyptian oasis is cultivated to 
about t40 per cent. 

What can be cultivated is detenmned by the Nile: die 
Nile-god has his whims, but above him the sun is al-ways there, 
a lavish god* Little rice can be raised, for it needs much water 
and takes six months to ripen. For the sugar-cane, wliich must 
be watered e^ueen times, (liere are pumpsj but cotton, 
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tliat needs len wutmngi, h the grcjt idol rn whose service 
no mil is counted. Tlic poor feltdi nises only wJmt his anus 
and can nurtjige with the help of unter: dovcr for tile 
livestock, watered eight tines, htit cur sk dni« a year^ maice 
watered eight tuneSj onions, bean^ miJlet, vegetables, and 
above all cereals—wlieat, which lie sows in die jnuddv soil 
in October, and has to water only three rimes to provide 
bread for lilmself and his famity in April* 

Thus the water of the Nile, on the narrow strip about 
Assiout, to-day brings fonh the same com, in the ^roe way, 
with the help of basms and sAaJemfi^ as under the Phatwolis * 
below, from Assiout to Cairo^ a thud of the sdl ts under 
cotton, but there everything is conttolled by the danu on the 
soHalJed pcrennialsyistcm, and the humblest onion of the feJlah 
sprouts under the supervision of the engineers of Assouan. 

At all points ihe work of file dams is imptessive* Since 
cotton has raised the value of evet^^ aciv of land in this pan 
of Upper Egj^i by more than jQf^ men crowd Eiiore and more 
denicly upon ii, so tl>ere a« between two hundred and diree 
hundred mare mhabitiinrs to the stjuare mile here than any^ 
where else. Tlie density of die population increases tn propor¬ 
tion ro die fertility of the soil: an increase of tn the value 
of a piece of land means die utmugranon c£ a ^nilly* The 
real Work of the dam Assouan appears only later, like diaf 
of great tnenj it txgms only 150 miles below Assouan. 

A stiJ] more surprising conseipimcc of the dams is die 
fear that the flood will be too h^. It h tme that, Jram the 
Pfiaraolts rill ycsierdiy, the Nile rose tco high from rime to 
time, but happened so r^ly that men always pmyed for 
a Idgh dood^ Tc^fay men fear that the flood may break die 
dams, for a generation that has bridled and careiiiUv distribuicd 
the element must needs tnenible before the destructioTi of its 
dams, tike dictitots before a revDlurioti. 
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And jusr 4 :$ money breeds greed, and thirst breeds tiiirst, 
die rich landowners of to-day compiaiD more bittedy of the 
lack of water than their forebears, who Jud none for tnnnrhs 
on end. Kot until the new dam is built above KharroLun, a 
second at Lake Tana, and perhaps even a thud at Lake Albert— 
this scliemc lus already been explained—nor until then, says 
the pallia Tn Cairo, will my cotton flourish as it should. But in 
his turn die poor man is dependent on die rich man and his 
water. Since the revolution of irrigallon brought about by tiie 
opening of the dam at Assouan in 1900, n otliing seems enough. 

And bide devils acttially co-operate, bete as cvcr]nn'here, 
to frustrate 3 great idea. Tlw contraanr who lielped to pay 
the tieavy costs of the dams with his taxes and dieamed of 
oelesdal coiton-prioes in letiim, bnds reason cnougfi to 
complain. Firstly, the storage water lias no silt, for until 
summer it comes from the White Nile; dicn it lies a much 
shorter time on life fklcb than in die basins, leaves less sUi 
behind it, and yields smaller crops. And tlien how fe lie to get 
rid of all this water that flows down all die year round ? Pumps 
are dear and not always reliable. But die fellali, who takes Ids 
stand beside the contractor on his field as his tenant, and 
generally as life labourer, is compleiely disconcerted. The 
salt brought down by die White Nile, which Is ticb in minerals, 
and cbe uneconomic method of agriculture have to be counter- 
acted by manure; for the first mat since ibousands of years 
the follali bas to truuiure the soil of Egypt. 

And what is the result ? Since the ndicst comland, the 
ancient granary of the world, has exported cotton, it bas had 
to import cereals, Wiiik it lias on the whok jnereased in 
wealth, it has become more dependent. As man's mental 
horizon wddens, his inward peace is troubled. Gocibc drew 
a similar distinction between acdon and thought; "Thought 
broadens, but paralyses; acttoti inspires, but limits^" While 
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th« fedtiaii above Assioui yield5 ooiy ahom £iS, bcW, with 
Its cotton, it yieJds as much as £2B, figtines grow in the 
contiactor's ledger, tlte popuLatJon increases, bui not tiidr 
happiness. Tile land that was kept liealtfay by its dryness 
breeds insects when it lies perpetuafly under water; new 
diseases, stuih as bilharziosts, rise like Egyptian plagues 
from the widened Nile, and the ciy breaks from a thousand 
mouctis: ‘’No more damsl No more water f 

With his heavy tread the fellah returns to the budcer-wlieeL 
It is CimiJiar to liim because his fathers knew it, and as no 
engineer could replace it except by pumps, whidi advance 
but slowly, the wooden -wIkmI of the Pharaohs is still turning 
close beside the concrete dam, slow, shnple, and rdiabk^ like 
tJie horse beside die motor. 

ft turns and wliincs. All Egypt is penetrated by two sounds 
—a scream and a complaint. To-day, as long ago, these are 
the two messengers of Egypt’s gods, the creatures of the sun 
and the Nile. High up above the river with its lunow green 
mantle, the Horus ^tcon, the red kite, rises and swoops, 
hovers and darts, and when it happens to settle in the lone^ 
temple court of Edfu, it cannot know that it is its dhine 
ancestor, die stone Hants, tn whose crevices it is plancttg 
its talons. Its call, geneially descending in seven half-tone 
witil a drop of a fourth at the end, falls from the blue^ often 
from a great bei^t—perhaps it is a mating-call, perhaps a 
hunger-cry, perhaps mere joy of lift 
Tile answer is the whining diige of the httcket'-whoel, 
whose wooden liub creaks against the moss-beam. It is the 
same sound as the Nile heard up tn Nubia, but it is multiplied 
a diousandfbld in iMs densely-populated stRtdi. Here there 
arc fifty, a hundred bucket-wheds in a row, and as they 
buiTow side by side, they look like a battalion of of archaeo¬ 
logists ev'er seeking to emulate the molt. 
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For what r}ic dwefters in thi^ narrow oasis drtad is any 
rise in the land, thougil it were only a few feet in height, 
since the water must be carried uphill in a land whete God 
neither allows tain to Jail nor water to How up a gradienL 
Nowhere is the rise more than lo-ii feet, yet it threatens the 
food-suppty and life itself, and no dam can ovocome it. 
Slavery began with the in'ater^budcet, and even then many 
sought to Hee from the deadly round, as many a papyrus 
vividly describes. 

it is not always a wjteel. At many pities along the banks 
two' naked men—they stand in the mud, whicii tliey call 
"natal”—draw the most primitive kind of bass basket 
througli the eanai^ and throw die water into the next basket 
a little higher up. Or else they stand at a movable scate-besun 
to which is tied a bucket of goat's-hide, or raeiely a basket, 
fill it with water, and empty it at a fuglier level; the balance" 
weight is a block of Nile mud. Tlus is the thadouf^ and when 
rluee xkaJouft rise in ste^ above each other, the Nile water 
can cover ihe ten feet to the upper field within a few minutes. 
But the classical form, here as in Nubia, is tlte the 

water'-wlieel with its tevoivtng buffaloes, and the boy driving 
them under tlie sycamore. And ir is the sak^th that sings 
throughout the land of Egypt- 

Sometimes the nasal ritani of die boys following the 
turning oxen mingles with the creaking and whining! "Come, 
little lamb, come and fill my mon^-bags,” th^ sing, but dtmr 
knou' dial tt is the money-bags ol ihclr master dmt their 
ten hours' round is filling- And their master Itas imposed his 
own /adweriv on die song— on old oil-can tiiar strikes ilie 
Wood at every turn. By that sound, from his house close by, 
he can tell whctlier his men are really tumlriig the wooden 
wheel without respite. 

Thus, at 3 thousand place* along the banks die three 
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mcJoditfS rise togetlier; old hopes croond hy ihe dully 
tlnsimifig slave %'dlking beJiintf the beasts or crouching on the 
axlic^ the tinkling totie of ihe tin tpy^ aLSSUniig the itiastet of a 
tetuin in the work of nun ajtd beast fbrhis money, and between 
the two strangely complains the voice of die andenr sycamoit 
that once grew beside die Nile, rhaiiks to the power of sudi 
a wooden wheel* only tn otdCT that it might itself become a 

wheel and lai», in its turn, diaw water—water—water_ 

for other trees and crops. 


VI 

Nearly alt the plants it calls to life were already known in 
Pharaonic times; in no other part of the world has the flom 
been known for six thousand years, because nowhere chic did 
custom BO adorn the tombs* and dryness so preserve them. 
Two hundred plants hiive been ih^und In die tombs, mMi of 
them when the mummies were unswaihod; laurel or a kind of 
lotus on the liead, a sprig of mynJe or tamarisk in the hands, 
jasmine or mint in garlands round ilje neck. Kosematy, 
mignonette, roses, myrrh, and n]ai|orani were bid on the 
couch of dte dead; indigo was used for colours and lienna for 
a soap lather to bleach the hair. 

Tlien there is all the food iliey hdd beside the dead, and 
all we see on the tomb^rntings and reliefs^ tike that delicate 
one on a kind of balustrade m Katnak, wlddi shows botii 
p^nrs and animals. There in the rock the lotus spreads its 
t^ioe, the papyrus its nine-pointed heads: between titetn 
tl» dainty hoopoe and nimble thnwh are feeding, the sand¬ 
piper rum al^t under tlie rammculus, and beside die royal 
iy the ibis sits. AH these creatures marvel at die r^ of die 
sun-god, for bjig ago, when die artist brought hh work info 
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the tomb, tic plunged dicm alt inio the nigbt of a cbrk cbnpci, 
till suddenly, throe and a liaJf ihopsand years bier, the careful 
Imnds of an excavator brought tliem back mto tlie Jfght 60m 
Tt'hich they, [Ike their models, iiad come. 

Tlu! mMt gcneiious of all the plants was the papyrus. 
Tbe bundles of stalks plucked by the sb^'cs of the Pharaohs 
were used to weave mats, to twist ropes, to knot sandals, to 
hind boats—the papyrus could even carry a light roof; and 
its roots were eaten. And 31151 as a Iiigb-bred horse can draw 
a burden, can think, hnagtoe and carry st the same time, this 
wise plant too was universal, and having provided alt (hat was 
necessary for rest, clothing and travel, it reserved a last, most 
subtle capacity. For when the statka were cut into line strips, 
laid out cris^-cToss, then hnnty beaten and snick logetlier, 
die sheets thus made could be rolled up to await the rocoids 
of wisdom and bear them down tltc stroam of time, as the 
papyrus bad alreacfy borne men in boats down the Nile. 
Vlltat should we know' today of ancient dmes—and not 
only of Egypt—if it wen not for this plant ? Even in tlw 
eleventh century s.c. blank rolls of papyrus found their way 
to Syria, amt kicr to Adiens and Home, and stories and 
legends, pfnlosopl^ and bws were written on its flattened 
stalks to beat smmge tidings of strange peoples into die world, 
and back again 10 the Nii^ where ii had growTu 
To-day the narrow Egyptian oasis Ims even less room for 
woods and meadows diac ii once liod. Only the towns reserve 
the right to plant avenues, and here and tliero, outside diem, 
iliere are isolated sycamaros, whispering tamarisks tint look 
Hke conifers, broad'Spreading mulberry-trees, or Nile acacias— 
an trees that need liide water. The date-palm Is [avtsli enough 
to make watering worth w'liil^ for here, as on the Upper Nile, 
its wood and leaves make houses, fumitute, and mats, while its 
Ihiii, yellow, red or brown, ripening indoors in winkT like 
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ou; pcan, to feed riie people- Tlie doum'paln] with its 
Ians sireichcs from the Soudan nearly as far as Cairo; the 
people eat its big nuts and even suck out the glossy seeds. 
For ilj« banana Egypt is ttxnrindy. Cacti are gro^vtv tn hedges; 
the felUhtn cat Its pnekty pears in summer^ vith or without 
ilic beauiifuj ydiow IIower% and the cactus ts eaten by the 
camel, too, the waterless plant by the waterless beast of the 
desert—periiaps ftnm a feeling of rbe kinship of want, of 
poverty, of tltat cqualiiy of ^tc whicb in man so often breeds 
hatred. 

On the delta cliannels, the blue lotus blooms as in the days 
wlien they laid it beside the dead, and die wltite Indian 'water- 
lily, whose chalice opens above the green leav'cs, grows In 
lonely pools among the ruina; the itekheb alone, the true, 
sacred lotus, lias vanished from Egypt. 

The world of ammals Itas ciianged more than the world 
of plants. Tbis narrow strip of fierdle land that leaves no 
space for die wilderness, no room for hunting, has been tamed 
ro-day tike tlie river—it was tamed before die river. When, in 
the earliest times, the Nile flood ptished forward the bed of 
tlie river evety summer, ibe primeval swamps bred eountiess 
animals and birds. Even under the Pharaohs, who adorned 
their tombs with hunting pictures and trophies, dtese animals 
dwelt in the river and along the banks, a living danger, as 
dicy are in Souliicm Nubia to-day, fint now no lion approaches 
tbe Egyptian Nile in tiie evcnii^, no hippo wallows:, no croco 
dile basks on the bank; not even an Edward Lear cotild make 
crocodile rhyme with Lower Nile co-day, when a crocodile 
below Assouan ts an event, <tnd the last hippo^ which was 
shot in die delta in iBai, could not have roused more of a 
nine days* wonder on the Thames; 

Nowtiere on earth have animals been so sacred as here: 
nowlicre are they so kindly treited to-di^. "The people 
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even regaid aU liniiHAls as saend/* sayy Hia'ailotiis, adding, 
with a knowing twtnkte^ that he wilJ not give the teasons^ 
In 3 hundred stories, oibvioualy of popular origin, painizd on 
the walls of tombs, the hiniHitir and good nature of the Phara¬ 
onic felUh caress the animals. On one relief a Hon is playing 
draughts with a gazelle. On another a teopard is hading 
gazelles and geese witli its flute, carrying their young in its 
arms, A hyena is tiying to stop a goose from nuioing into its 
mouth, a Hon and a fox are paying a visit to a sick hippo, or 
a monkey, an ass, a lion, and a crocodile are giving a concert. 
A young lady tat. sitting on a choir with a flower in her hand, 
her tat slave-maiden belund her, is lecdvtng ^ts from a cat. 
Lions are standing petrifled in front of a cat quietly amhHng 
over the road. The hippo is sitting on a tree, wliile a bird is 
dimhing up a Udder to reach it. Sudi things could hardly 
appear in a land where animals were not bdoved, or among 
greedy, jealous men. 

Every animal had its own keeper, and the pous man shai-ed 
his children's heads, sold the hair for its weight in silver, and 
made die keeper buy food for his sacred animal with die 
motley. When a cat died die family shaved dttir eyebrows; 
when a dog died, didr whole bodies; they Isiilt tombs for dicni 
—the sacred ibis ind its own cemeteries. Embalmed crocodiles 
and snakes have been found, and it seems to have been die 
asp that God turned into a rod before the eyes of .Moses. 
As the uiaeus, it adorned one of the Pharaonic crowns. 

For Egypt, in its diyness, could not but become tbe paradiie 
of snakes and bai^ sooiptoos and mosquitoes. Perched on a 
bough the cowardly chameleoii, with its tongue, sits looking 
fri^tful, like certain politicians when they readt lugh places, 
and die woran, die dark-skinned g^t lizard, lies below, 
screaming comically and shaking its head, like die voter who 
will not admit dint he is afraid of the menacing creatme above 
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liim. When the flood com« the whole worid of beedei and 
lizards ate driven from their hiding-places, and the fellali, 
whose house they int-adc, iunggles in vain to stamp them out. 
But the worst rime of all is when riie plague of Moses' tiiM 
is repeated, and clouds of locusts dim the JigJit, destroying 
ewrtytiihtg and multiplying fbribuaty, ui spite of all die 
pitch and oil with which the fellah attempts to destroy die 
The bonuses paid by the Govemment for their destnic* 
rion were teocmnicoded by Pliny t,8ao years 9^ 

The Nile lias kept its feh. The wonderful tnoon^i, whkh 
is cau^t to-day with nets, is die distant descendant of that 
moonflsh which the slaves are cleaning and drying on King 
Wera's boat, while he leans back, drinks, and enjtjy* life, 
although he is sitting in his deaib-hanjue, painijed in his 
tomb, It is the ame moonflah, Tetraodon, iluu even to-dr^ 
puffs itself up like a baDoon, then goes rocking down the Ktk^ 
borne by its powerful hack, a fearful sight, for it b cxrvered 
with ^'kes. It can perform this pufllng turn only fvvfn iw*, 
like a dictaiof, It has developed In its interior a system of 
mysterious bones,valves, and plugs which make such distenBion 
possible. Oddly enough, this kind of dictator develi^s a voice 
only when it lets out air, a tare spectacle which brings crowds 
TO the hank to see i t collapse. 

There is another wonder-hah in the Nile, the malapiefurus, 
which has the attitudes and length of a snake, the hlow-holea 
of a whale in its skull, and the extremities and air-blarldets of 
the ampbibiam. TTvis ts the eloctiicaj iiah whose touch, aocord- 
ii^ to Arab accounts, makes men tremble, then nirns Aem 
sdff and heavy, whose mere breath electrocutes a swimmer. 

When the Nile is not low, the btif&Jo^cows spud in it as 
in Pharaoh s dream of the seven fiit and lean Idne, but the male 
buf&loes must be tethered, otherwise they escape dtrough 
the water. Hie hybrid shiglii, wlitdi also appears in the tomb 
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rrJtefa ^nd in the stories, is a fine animal, diny and wild ; it 
fights with the {acktls cm the edge of thedesert. ReddUh goats 
with han^g ears and little pigs root about on the bants, 
but the most beloved domestic animal has alw'ays been, 
and atill is, the cat, which fust became a domestic animal 
hem; its cemeteiy lies by the mosque itHfay, as it once lay 
beside the temple. Cats and conservatism make the Egyptian 
akin to the Ftenchnian, but the Fmnehman’s c^is ts broader. 

Above, on tlie long, flat dam, a flety bttle animal is ttotcing 
along, snioo titer and quainter in movement than die horse, 
swifter than the camel, whidi does not like to trot on paved 
roads. It is the one saddle-animal that Aftica has produced, 
for tbe horse and die ctmel came over from Asia much later. 
But in Africa it galloped nortiiwanls to become tbe true 
Eg3qih‘an beast of burden. No one knows the donkey who has ' 
not ridden it in tbe Nile valley. 

Obstinate, stupid, and lazy, the pretoii of an insult, such 
is the donkey of North; ficiy, spirited, and handsome, 
sudi is tile Egyptian donkey. Even in Spain and Gmeoe we 
leant to love him, but none can compare with the Egyptian 
ass, except tbe ass of tbe ifedjaz, and if we ask why, the answer 
is the same as among men—a lia^qiy cJuldbood, wholeaomi: 
food, kind treatment, and comittdeship have nade him lovable. 

In Egypt he is silver-grey. A good saddlers, dearer than a 
modeimeiy good horse, as big as a mule, and really like one 
except for tils eats, be stands blinking in the sun, powerful 
imd slender, with a soft, smooth coat in which some amatienr 
has cut pretty des^s. He looks proud of his fine saddle, 
and in any event is ready to prove Iiis meetk. A giant of 
a man bestrides him, the sun beats on him from above;, but Ite 
gallops along the dam, sweating less than bis rider. 

The fh^p donkey of tbe fellah is not greatly inferior; he 
is hard-working, seldottt iittnctable, and alnmys intdligem. 
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The female is the best of molhcn. She has been known to 
rush into a burning stable to rescue: her yo ung And when the 
donkey has been over a road once or twice he knows it, and 
warns hjs rider by bucking and plunging if he seems to be 
taking the wrong way^ His needs are ftw^notliing bv daVj 
clover by night, and everything the horse and cow reject, 
even thorns and thistles, ahnosr like a camel. The only thing 
he cannot do without is pure water. 

Thus he lives for some fifty years, then lies down and dies. 


VII 

Softly the white sail swcCj on ihe curved mast against the 
gtwn of the oasts; behind, the ineguUr line of the desert 
runs along the sky, yellow on blue. Nowhere are these thiw 
calours so pure and deep as here, where they are bom of the 
burning, cloudless light, the immaculate sand, and a mw^ 
lush field. Red Is the only oolouf that Egypt does not possess, 
and since the Turkish flag made w?^ for the %yptiiin, which 
could have been dyed no lovdter colour than the sap-green 
of the oasis, no taint ofblood has ciaslicd ihtouglt the powerful 
ye? g^de Iiarmony of Egypt's four tones- For ev'cn white is 
like a colour herc^ mulripJied a thousandfold in the sails on 
tl)e river, the houses on tfie bank, and placed in evtar new 
relation to the three grotmd tones. 

In the e\-ening they break up and are dissolved. Then, 
near Assouan, the Nile turns pastd-bJue, palms and acacias 
turn gfey-^iee% tbi: j>ear hills otango-brt>ivn blue 

shado'w^ the desert tn die middle tht discafu 

moumaim purplt AH dit hosts s«ek the creeks; at nigfii 
tlicre h no Gght oa the river. Streaks of cloud awp forth 
n-ben the sun lias vsnishedi pointing like urujws frotn west 
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CO etst in tfic nortlicn) ^y. And the sky itself purple on die 
horizon^ is brightened in the nut strip by rosy douds, dieo 
nteiges into pale green^ wixiJe Iiigh in the zcniih the last 
brightness githcrs Into 3 roseate promise, fleering and innoccnL 
A pale moon has entered ilie golden world like a messenger 
warning to depamuc. The desert mountains fade into dun, 
and rbe Nile turns giey, thinking of Its age* 

In the morning, Uluinlnaied from the other side, the white 
sail again swells on the cur<'cd mast, which holds It lugher 
than any tree of Hgypt <xFuid_; it consists of two or three rods 
bound together, and tapers at the top like a whip: thus it 
forms one of the two lines that nuke die dahaheyah so 
beautiful. The other is the curve of the high poop^ on whkh 
a man stands holt upr^ht, his arm lying along the huge 
tiller, his wliiie sliirt fiuitering in die wind. Thus they pass 
to and fro, heavily taden with fimestone or sacks of sugar, 
with com and hencoops, while a fanuly crouches, eadng and 
smoking, on the deck, and tlie fowls peck about in the conn. 
As iliey glide down the Nile, man and beast alike are nourished 
by what the Nile begottea Only die grey donkey cumot 
eat die green fodder piled on his hack, but he can smell it, 
for he stamps and stiillk. 

Hie remote ancestor of tliis fellali stood tbtts on the anti(|ue 
boat with die same high prow, and the sails hoisted almost 
in die same way, which sailed dowYtstPsam and itui on die 
same sandbanks. Even the little boats that capsise now and 
then were built in those fin-off limes, only that they wiete 
still more fiagile, for then they were made of papyrus. But 
what teward would Pharaoh have |^vefl to the m^cian who 
presented him with a swift motor-boai.^ Most likely he 
would have Itilkd him. The mere &et that a river could flow 
in any dtcection but northwards completely disconcerted 
the master of the Nile. Wlicn Thutmosls I oetwamted into 
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Asia, he stood aghast beside the strange “water that flows 
the wrong way, so diat boats go northward when they saif 
upstream''; tJiat n'as hjs desctipiion of the Euphrates, and 
the Peman Gulf was "(he sea of die river iltat flows the 
wrong waj’.*' 

Throughout Egypt, doiens of high masts stand like sigii^ 
posts ar every one of the countless vjJlagei along the 
showing wherc the father of the land, the river, flows, but 
when they glide dowDstream with sails spread thev loot 
lUu! its fiimiliar spitus hovering over it. Hen* is the sotiioc of 
life, and anyone toveliing on the river, in the heart of the 
green valley, wjflj die harsh desert thratening on eithi» side, 
feeb like a man enjoying plenty among the (anushed. Over 
in the caves in tJie western hilU the dead kings lie buried, bat 
milhons of dead fcllahin M to dust in the desert sand, for 
the living could not f«d here on the rivcf if the dead were 
nor home into the deserL 

The boat often runs aground on the sandhanks, for there is 
no chart of the shallows, and the river shifts its bounds at 
eveiy flood; even tOMlay ft would be uncontrollable utdess it 
regulated itself, after the manner of gnat men. For the Nile 
sco^s nut Its bed only to the depth made necessaiy hy the 
changing rate of its flow; the size of Its Islands depends on 
the strength of the flood, Its twists and turns are determiaed 
by the islands of mud it deposits everywhere. 

At Assouan it quits for ever the gmnfie Urn gave the 
Phataolis their statues and obelisks and the English the 
niasoniy for tlieir dam. Ii would he too flir to transport the 
granite fiom the Red Sea, where ti also occurs, {fence even to 
^ent rimes, die stones and water of the &st cataract, which 
is really the last, formed a fbrtilicaucia to the south. At the 
dam of Assouan, after the rocky, deserted stietdt fiom Wadi 
Halla, ^tw the tragedy of the submerged palms, of the men 
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wfao Aed to the hills soul the thownin^ temple, immefliately 
hefov the confitsion of npids and the great »'aierfal]& of [hr 
open sluicca, the Nile valtcr opens, deep green, not yet 
wide, but adorned with white houses, wliich could itOl maJce 
lavish use of stone, inliabitcd by Berfaei women. A fortress 
and a market, Assouan has been the real frontier of Egypt 
since the Pharaohs, for creeds and adtures broke agaiiut the 
unnavigable cataract, and conquerors horn nortit or scniih 
could not often cheat the river hy going round ii. 

Here lies a little, draamy island on which, in the shade of 
broad taoiaiisks and high [^ms, a garden blooms^ purposdess, 
solitary, while cvciywheie else the rids soil must nourish 
com and vegetables, it is no poet’s vision, but the work of a 
general who dreamed of yielding hinrself up to romance here 
once his deserr wars and joumeyings were over. It was 
Lord Kitchener whose epilogue to battle was cut otf by a 
Geiman miiN. Qose beidc diia island of Eleplutnrbe, his 
Pharaonic comrades had set out on thdr Nubian campaigns, 
and even then it was called Yeo or Yebu, tiutt is, £te|ihant 
Island, after the ivory that the NuMans sold here, and pedups 
after the colossus himself, who may once have appeared 
here. The Nile must indeed have been tenifyingly low for him 
TO be able to wade ihrough it to tlte island. But perhaps the 
god Chnum helped him, for he lived ojj Elephantine, and 
evm formed the first man here on his poiunr** wbccL 
At this point, fust before the Nile valley at last opens out, 
the sons of the desert approach their rK'cr for the last time. 
Under the name of Blemger they did so even in andent 
times, and, like other frontiet peoples after them, were alw^ 
on the side of the strongest; they defended the Theban 
a^nst tire Roman gods, and later Isis against Jesus, and sought 
with curiosiiy for t^ invisible Jahwch, wliotti Jewish colonists 
worshipped ben. Perhapi Juvenal convosed with tfaent, for 
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even rhe finr of [he Neros banished men lor tefling the 
inith. 

To this day tliey still a( sunrise from the tents 

in sthich Hcrodotui saw thent tivfng. Now they are called 
Bisluri, but their disiCfce of the £^iian fellah is tlie same 
3 a ever; never will the nomad and the fanner, the Bedouin 
and the peasant, understand each other, and even when tliey 
comeimo conflict—which can only happen here, foe othemiae 
the Ikdodns live in distant oases—they can never stimulate 
wch other, like sand and water, ilte desert and the Nile, whose 
symbols they seem to be. Tlte fellab lives in the mow even 
lemperanire in the world, but at m'giii the Bedouin otperien«t 
lonpetatum belcJW freezing-point in the desert, and, like a 
pfofessiotwl hooter, goes either naked or wTanped in tlrkfc 
cloab. 

How should tile e'cmal wanderers, always living dispersed, 
never in masses, understand the teeming crowd €if meti who 
never leave their fields? OtangeiuJ as the stars they believe 
in, tlwif tracks lie scattered through tlie desert, and since they 
desire nothing tliat this world does not offer tlietn, tltey remain 
cold-blooded and apailictic, proud and sdtl, only breaking 
their Iiauglity silence at rare feasts. What stmuld tltey lem 
/rant the fellah, whose longgarntentjnockstlielr slim nakedness, 
.and w'hat could tltey team from the water-lortuFc by wiikli 
Ws daily toil wins liis hit of bread from hn tiny field on tlte 
bank, since lie loses for it fteedom and idleness, Allah's greatest 
gifts ? To all eternity the noble ad vcntiuef will look down wdih 
scorn on the man diained to Irij home, nor will he imitate him 
evim if he grows rkli—at most he wilt rob hnn. 

When they meet ut Assouan, where ilie nomad Itis 
camel to flic peasant, taking vegnables and eggs in exchange, 
tliou^i they speak the same language they am greater strangers 
than two Butopeans who cannot understand eacli otlier. 
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It is the spirit of the Nile that sepuates them, the j^cen of 
its banks, the struggle for its silt on the one hand, the struggle 
with wild beasts m bush and desert on the other, and despite 
the nomads' pom^ and danger, the)' are none ilte Jess 
happier in their silent renunciatioa. As the two stand together, 
haggling over farthiftgs, both very poor, and neither of them 
far removed from dielr own domestic anitnals in the demands 
they moke on life, th^ still look like lord and sUve. 'Dtat is 
predestined by the law of fteedom and tire soil. 

What may the proud Bedouin think when, In the quarries 
near Assouan, the hoof of his camel strikes an immeasurably 
long blotdr of stone which it strives in vain to stq) across? 
YeDowisii-grey, sneaked with red vdns, still half nature^ 
and yet nearly art, it has remained lying where hundreds of 
slaves hewed it out of the mother rock for^ centuries ago; 
we can sdU sec tiaces of the mason's hammer and of the wcf 
plugs of wood with which they contrived to blast open the 
syenite. It was an obelisk, and lying there,, fra^ent and 
toiso too, sdlJ bare of the hierogl^'phs whkh were to express 
the glory of Pharaoh, it hwhs like some servant struck dead 
at his po$4 ivho never deUveted his last message. 

In its muteness, the tecumhent Jialfobelisk of Assouan 
reveals the £ire chat would have overtaken the Pharaohs had 
not ft Frenchman of genius, centuries later, succeeded in 
deciphering ibetr language. 


vm 

Out of water, ays the Koran, Alhdi created all Uie, But Allah 
created, too, its antithesis, the hills and the desert, so that 
the elements should try dteir strengili in contest, as man does, 
'nterefoie, for one last time, lie contracts the bed of Ids beloved 
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river, liur it may once more know tempiation. From Assouan 
to Edfii, on a Bmighi mn of twenty^five miles to die oorth, 
the Nile breaks through a aandscone barrier which may once 
Jiave confined it* niter m a big late: the river ts less menaced 
and oppressed than the va%. Both deserts roll undulating 
up almost to ihc river banks—the Arabian desen approaches 
it so closely at one point that die railway has to pass througb a 
tunnel on the eastern bnk; it is quite short, but unique, and 
the Swiss engineer who built it must have dicrught he had 
been mtnsponed by m^*c to liUiput. 

Tbus cramped, the Nile flows on for some twenty-five 
miles from Assouan; then a new advoinire awaits it. Con- 
tjucring liands had already been laid upon tt, yw they had only 
conirolled ite speed; it was not forced into pipes to cteate 
power or Jight, Siince it has plunged through the sluices it 
imagines itself bee—and it may well do bo, for a long time will 
pass before it is dammed again. But now, for the first rinie in 
its old life, it i$ compelled to servo: in the midsi of its 
flow, invisible powers rioJently rob it of its water on the 
lastcrn banL Four huge condtuM attack it below the siafwe^ 
sucking away pan of its power, and close hy a diimttey-SQck 
thrusts its black shape into the blue. Beside the chimney 
stands a Bomhte shod, but be»de the died stands a bright 
temple, and between the cotunma and the chimney everythli^ 
is green with palms. Behind the palms a deep green surfiwe 
stretches away out of sigh i. 

If ttt grint can teraember, the anaent river knows that 
yestetdiy all this was not here. They go together, the sucking 
aod the gteen; before the aaddng began the great stretch 
of Kom-Ombo lay in yeHow stagnation; it owed its flat 
«panse i« the two wadis that debouch lieie foim the Arabian 
moimiains-valley, that cany the eastern desert down to 
the nver. At they passed by on the river, rite engineers of the 
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Pltamohs may have redded such a plain^ ram as it was, 
with impotatti —it lay 45 feci above die fiver, and was 

hence inaoceasible- such streccheG could be watered only if 
they lay directly tm the river hank. There, too, the liuic town 
of Ombos once grew- up, and nodiing remains of it but the 
columns beside the ehimney. 

It was not the dam of Assouan that created this marve^ but 
witii tlu dani the thought came to hgypt that here, too, the 
Nile might be pressed into service; only hfiy years c^iier 
the pashas had shaken their heads when a Fi mchman spoke 
of huildjng a barrage.at this naxiov point to water the wide 
expanse. Even in 1905, when the dam in Assouan was finished, 
hyenas and jackals ranged about and kiHcd each other in this 
fiat, deseit expanse. 

To-day a green province stretches fartlier into tiic land 
than anywhere else in Upper Hgypt For^ villages lie on the 
hinge of the green land, 40,000 men move about here among 
sugar-canes and bananas, com and vegetables, and in the 
link town in the heart of this andent desert servants are 
hurrying about, secretaries are te1q}l]oning, the teacher stnju 
in front of the children and the bank monger in from of his 
customers, and where yesterday the wi^ves bowled, the 
muezzin, five dmes a day, uirere ius cry to Albh from his 
high, round balcony; 301,000 acres, w'hidi bad sent their 
sand ivJttrling up to the sky since the Arabian mountains 
Dune into being, which the heavy foot of the camel had 
tarely crossed, are green now, summer and winter. Faust's 
dream lias come true. 

Two stent, gntve^ dark men, in white shirts, barefooted, 
cross the machbie-nxmi, where the little, sliinir^ pistons 
throb without respite; (he fiy-wlieds roar, iltc hemp ropes 
bum, the manometcis quiver in tbeh glass prisons, everything 
glistens with its dclicare film of oil; it might be some temple. 
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bmir ta serve the old, sweating pipe thai has taien tiie Ntie 
prisoner down tn the cellar, and with ccaselrss movement 
takes ii priaoner ever anew. 

Issuing from tJiis pipe, the imprisoricd water Jus turned 
the ycOow plain green, caiiying up die sit of flood-dme 
with it thratigh die pumps. During the flood the pump has 
an easier time, for then the Nile approadies to wJdrin 17 feet* 
it need tio kn^r be aucked up, hut can be brought up by 
pressurt alone. Thu* the work has gone on, lierc in the Arabian 
desert, rinoe the macbuie was brought by the Swiss from rbeh- 
mountains thirty yearn ago; a piece of waste iron rusdng hj 
the green looks like a fragment of an obelisk, so ipilckJy ha 
it weathered m the artifldal mohnife, and the name of the 
Swiss firm of Suiter on ft mi^it be hierogrypliics whose 
meaning is only to be gumssed. Looking at a driving-belt 
that is at a standstill, we see on dus modem mumniy-fwadie 
on the banks of the Nile the word Scliaflluusen. 

But the black belt on the machine is made of camd-hair, 
and there is no need of coal. For die fud used outhera to make 
30,000 ions of sugar from the sugar-cane of the ancient desen 
coiuisis of the leaves of the sugar-cane. Thus children unite 
to press the lifr-blood out of thetr father, and bum ihemselves 
m the process. And there are cliildren, toa, itandirg beside 
the men not far from here, plucking the leaves from the cane^ 
which looks sere and yellow as straw. The cues dial now 
appear, some yellow, some red, are laid beside the leaves dut 
are sdU green, which are used as fodder for the bufifaloes. 
Tile whole is loaded on to gigondc siiapes, which migh* be 
carts, machines, or even aidtsals. 

Those sw^ing shapes, so omioadsd that tt a hardly 
possible to believe a l^rng thing Is there, are cameisi even 
thcit legs and necks ate not immediately distingiuishable under 
the mountains of yellow sugar-cane straw. The open tmeka 
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AlifO of the twro^'-gBugie raijivay airy ti out of the field; 
then It ts piled up in front of die open bdling-sbed in nigged 
stacks^ and while a down men rake It into fittps. four othet^. 
jfulT these heaps into the burning mawi of die boilers, where 
they vanish as rapidly as if the hpileis were elephants' jaws. 
Thus the Nile feeds itself, while men fon:* it to scrs'c; its 
n-aier bos made the sugar-cme grow out of die desett, and now 
the su^-cane heats its water, so that it may itself drive the 
pumps tiiat live on fo Thus great spirits are despotled, yet pa^ 
on their way ttntrouhhld. 

A few steps from ilte chimney the cohntins rise* The 
siniadon of the temples of Kom-Ornbo^ built under the 
Ptolemies as late as PhJloe, is as beautiful as that of Suniun 
in the hills, and far more beautiful than that of the confused 
old temples of Karruik. During the last hundred years the 
Nilc^ in Jii|^ doods, has swept parts of them away, making 
them still more roinantic And yet the eyes always wander 
away, even from die ten splendid coluimu of the propylon 
with their Jcafopitals, to that cidnuiey which, hideous as 
Hephaistos, once brought to birth the lovely green background 
of palms and bananas. And when, in the thitil court, we $ce 
the "New Dionysos," the god>kTng who built this twnple 
to his own gloiy, co mmanding a hawk^tieaded tnooitgod 
to inscribe the royal name on a palm-brandi; when we read, 
here as in other temples, how the kings glorify thdr own 
conquests, wc know diat these sons of the Nile, with thdr 
sense of reality, would have hod die chimney painted, too, 
and adorned widi the key of life, if only their engineeis had 
bventod die pumps and increased dieir fruitfut lands. 

This Faustbn plain is never repeated. The mountains 
crowd closer and closer, without affecting the door of the 
valley—twelve miles forther on, the Nile rmches its narrowest 
point: in Sdstleli it narrows down to S5 yards. In this place. 
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vlicnc seems lo fisve halted in andenr dntes, forming a 
late, it lias, in the couise of tlie ceniiiries, gnawed fis 
ihmugh^ fonning lapicU so naimw' that for 3 dme this point 
was bdieved lo be the source of the rfw, and rel^om Htt! 
were perfonned here. According to a later Jcgjend, a 
IicfB crossed the KiJe, The rocks mm yellow, the Nubian 
sandstone yields to the limestone of the desert mountainf, 
out of which blocb wete hewn for the lanpUs. This region 
is so cramped aruJ so poor that only one-seventh of the 
wesieni bank from Assouan to the rock-baider can be tadti- 
vated. These aro die test narrows on the Nile. Tiic wesiem 
valley slowly widens, then, sonae distance farther down, sinks 
into a litde plain. Here stands the temple of Edfu. 

Jt is the finest that Jias been preserved on die Nile: if h 
wTie nor bull[ oj sandstotie it might he compared with die 
temple of Segesta- For wiur can the fragments of Sappho m 
Hesiod, or the colossal columns of Tliebes, mean to us, now 
that dtdr forms have been so dimtm'shed by loss and collapse 
that they can be completed only by comparison and tm^- 
nadon? The romantic beauty of a lorco^ akin to that of a 
fragmcni, yei difTeienc from it, may, like a dream, inuiscend 
wdjty, yet only as a dream docs, fii this clear, btmung light, 
balf-niined buildings rue from the blue and yellow landscaa 
of £gypi wiib die horrible htdeotisness of mummies; even 
the imprcssivcRess of the pyramids is due to tbdr wholeness, 
^u, a thousand years younger dun Thebes, bulk liaif in 
Greek form by Creek hands, in no way dasskally Egyptian, 
is none the less the loveltesi of Egyptian temples ;o-day, 
sc it is perfccdy preserved and because it stands in 
solitude; the ^e reasons bore Fiesmm and the Pelopon¬ 
nesian temples into immortality. In our impression of huildingi 
and ^ men how can we ignore the landscape, the ligJit in 
which they appear go os? 
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Thr lemplc of Edfti, completed in the ^onct cenniiy b.c.. 
has nrae down to us in mofe pecfea preservaiion than any 
Greek monument, with die exoeprioii of the temple oTTheseEu 
in Athens, wiiose situatioii ia commonplace. The Mgh 
sboddets of the two pylons, wHch come into view from a 
considerable distance away on the river, were adapted by the 
Ptolemaic master-builders to the ground-plan of the old 
tempk in which Hona was worihipped here; for here, or a 
short (Usbmoe downstream, he is said to have killed bis brother 
and the murderer of his ^er Osiris, Even the heavy-laden 
camel mounting the short road from the Nile is Syrian, and 
it is (he saiiyei thai whines its dirge close by. And it is Horus 
himself whose ciy pierces the blue overhead. 

Out of die aun, the andetu Egyptians bore thdr gods 
into the darkness, and the worshipper too, having pasyrl the 
two great towers, moved out of the blinding li^t of the 
forecourt into (he dimmer light of the htsi Jiall, then into the 
twilight hall of columns, then through a second into the total 
darkness of the sanctuary, or at least to the gate of the recess: 
within that the divine imc^ rose in black marble. To dnd 
this inuge of the son, the worshipper had to leave the sun, 
like the artist who bears the fragment of the world be has 
seen out of the light and noise inlo hti quiet cell, to shape 
its image there. 

This great cresctedp of shadow, swelling &oin the extierior 
to the interior by means of dimbiahiRg s^ltghi^ and wall- 
openings, the ever-doser ranks of the columns, the abnmee 
of any object built or placed in the temple which might 
diminish the majestic void, the datkeiing of soul of the man 
btesed by the sun, till submission overcame him in the 
coolness of night—<nowhere in ^ypt has aD this been pre¬ 
served to our day in such compelling form as in Ediu, where 
from the outer walls of the court to the huge black sacrificial 
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sfone in the sacred fccess> evetything is standing na it hai 
stood, and may staid for a diousand years vet, 
braving the only element around it—die sim. 

Tile onty sufTcper was that late Pharaob who, seeking to 
equal his gnsu /orebeart* megalatnania, iiad himself portrayed 
on die walls bigger than a hippppocimua; for siiiJ later Arabs^ 
and Christians too, perhaps, seeking a refuge here among 
die heathen, drove huge holes m his body, so tijat they m^br 
live in the tsjol corridors of the Homs who, after all, meant 
nothing to them. The roof overhead is blackened, and wJien 
foreign sdence and romanticism iiad driven the real hats of 
the builders out of the temple they left nothing behind diem 
bur the smoke of their fires, Tlie scrapedKiur hollows in the 
wall at cettatn places, which are a subject of dispute among 
Ej^tologists, dearly date from yesterday, for on the new 
bridges the boys at play have made the same oihlJy ancient- 
looking depressions by sharpening polm-nuis to make topi. 

On the steps is an old smoky lamp, its dim rays alone 
guiding out stutnbimg progress, but cn the roof the sudden 
day mocks at its leeble light and at aJJ die gods and serpents 
and Pharaohs down below; for the radiant sunlight seems 
to shout and reverberate above the great roof of the temple, 
and looking down from on high, we see that the temple is 
standing exactly 00 tJie line of demarcation between the 
desert and the Nile valley, so that die symbolism of Its sitiia- 
fitjn iK^ufucs rnore apparent* 

At the entrance to die court below the giant feJeon Hprus 
sits Supported on his left foot, in the aititiide of command, 
yet much more man (ban god; combining its gravity as a 
^tchfiiJ bird of prey with his power as a son of the gods, 
he seems to be nesting as he stands dicxe m blue gt^ite befon 
Jm temple, crowmed with Jus double crown. Can he hear the 
living falcon's cry? Can be see die sludow fiitring along the 
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walls of the court cast hy the passing falcon dying lov? Ii 
is striped with white, but the spa 42 e between its wings is 
blade, and so h flashes and darketu past, but jam £om below 
it is pak blue like its stony image. It screuns, for itu flyir^ 
back to the Nile; it seems to be seeking something ihete. 


IX 

Between the palms two pyjent rise our tjf the green. They may 
be ancient, but they arc so small that they might be the model 
of a temple latber than a real one. Instead of growing bigger 
as we approach they dmnk, for now they can be seen forwhat 
they are—'these curious half-turrets on ihc fellah's house 
are dovecotes. Still on green land, yet iai away at the vety 
edge of the desert, so as to take tip as little fcmle land as 
possible^ a viUagc stands—any sillage in Upper Egypt; 
the village which is the true; beloved home of the fellalL 
The curiously unsteady look of the grey and white window¬ 
less walls—for it is die grey mud of the Nile that has made 
the houses here too—the cramped space within the vill^e, 
and the noise, the multitudlncHu cirar, echoing sounds of 
men and hentis, the ahsence of any datter of m^iioery, die 
sweetish smell rising everywhere from burning cow-dung— 
all this gives die stranger an impresuon of an organic, soft, 
and animal world, of a whole which has grown out of natural 
instincts. 'VC^e can smell, hear, and taste the ^ypiian village 
before wc enter it- 

In the eariy morning the narrow streets are already swarming. 
Waiting at the coppersmith’s door, the frisky donk^ kida 
its heels now and again, but its master is bent on selling the 
blue Utien he tolls from the oeature's back, and the smith 
does not s^ no^ for he is no niggard, yci it will be long before 
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he ays yes. Some Utile time will pass; pediaps lie will first 
hand himsdf over lo die tiarber, whose brass shaving-dish 
he has made^ and who Is now shoutmg lit* way ihrough the 
Sheet in trailing slippers. There $s no need to shout, for his 
regular customeiB are all around him, and they pay him 
fra 3 year's shaving witli a basket of beans or leniiJi Happier 
than all thrtx ate the chfldren and the fowK ptiyiiig on a 
heap of dried Nile mud, and the old man sitting on the ground 
close by (ellii^ his beads—wlwthcr they are Clmsi's or 

Allah's there is no means of knowing from a diafan n?_and 

perhaps wen the beggar who rides up on his ass^ dismount 
counts his takings, and then imnotmt^ mumhlmg. 

The village Is swarming with all kinds of ammar Ufr, Fowls 
of every description strut aimut witli the self-importance of 
army oiEccis, as though the world were revolving round 
ibcid, and we to understand how Egypt can eipon two 
hundred million eggs a year; dogs that are regarded as tindean 
are oppressed by such a judgement like badly treated human 
beings; they turn vidoits, and revert to the jackals from which 
they came. la it the dog's fault if he grows dangeiDus, and 
wiat has the red and yeHow cat done that it sliould sit blinfcing 
in the comer, plump and domesric, following the vagabond 
dog with its eyes, half in fear and half in contempt? The pi^ 
belong to the Christians, but who knows hehlnd what white 
wall the Moslem, flouting die hygienk precepts of his prophet, 

“cchai^es a good piece of his beloved mutton for a Copdc 
ham? 

How the donkeys bray in such a viUagcl Thai is part of 
their happiness, like the scolding and quamdling of die 
women round the wdj in the middle of the vill^e, out of 
which a whining w 3 trr*wheel draws up the soil-water. Th^ 
are disputing as to whether a neighbour will Itave any more 
children, for another neiglibour gave her oilseeds the d^ her 
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last was bom; ilwaj they tum to the onion-sdler, whose shouis 
aie ccboiitg ilirough die village, and haggle over the price. 
Jf they lower dieir voioes, they are probably speaking of the 
w^th of die quiet-Jooking man squatting in the open door 
of the cafe, smoking tiis naigjJd, his water^pipe^ whom no 
one would nodoe tf it were no* that under die deev'es of hb 
grey doafc the splendid green and yellow stripes of a dlk 
gannent peep oui, which must make him look like a caliph. 
His green rttrban shows that he has been to Mecca, pedtaps 
only to win the right to wear it. If he looks across at the 
women they dmw thetr veUs doser, especially over their 
hair, whJdi is considered more provo^ttve than thdr faces. 

Now a great screitniing b set up: d donkey, with a load 
fill liniej the width of its body, has upset a into witkh 
a w'oman was milkiog Iier bufTaJo-cow', because the buyer 
in the stieet wants to make (piite su» widi Ids own eyes 
that she puts no water mlo it. The whole of the ttafik stops, 
men and beasts crowd tound, while a shadow &Us upon them 
from a mysterious shape bdund; with a tall, heavy load of 
com, unrecognizable at first sight, a camel Jus come dong, 
stretching its g^nt neck like a sUnny old woman sitting 
bejewelled at the opera. Now it Las caught sight of a cactus 
at the edge of die street, and mundies with composute, 
surrounded by the din of iIjc impatient crowd. Into the 
general Ecieaming another sound &Its—it is die muezzin 
intoning the second of his daily calls from his high balcony. 

But now ihe whole crowd suddenly turns 10 the other end 
ot the street, for the formne^'tellcr from the town has made 
his appearance, and comes riding through the village on his 
ass. Now die women crowd round him, touching his silver 
amulets, scarabs, and cats, and the tmagjes of the Madonna 
and Isis—he is equipped for dJ leligioTis—■’Joy thetn in the 
dirt, jump over them, and iciss his robe; and anyone who can 
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pay geis the seeds of the male painj to druik, so as to outwit 
the malke of other women, who are trying to prevent her 
having mote children. 

The house to which the young woman teruma to coot a 
meah-most liJtely the Itustund built it himself—is surrounded 
by palms, and has a shady staw seats outside it 

for here all life, work and play, goes on in the open air. 
somebody lias painted a piheiic camel, with the railway 
bcsicle It; it is not the fme white train they tee flitting four 
dines a 6ay aloi^ die Nile, hut the curious old‘fashioned one 
dieir father took on his pi^rru^ to Mecca. There are frag* 
ments of bhtc eanhenwart let into the two tutrais of the house; 
the p^m like them, they stay there and give die precious 
droppings, for which they are kept, since cowdung is used for 
fueL 

The coot, dark sttigie room inside is not a protection from 
the wm, but only front the night; low beds of mats and 
skins, copper pots, wooden dishes, earthenware pitchers are 
there^ and the (liick smoke of burnt dung, for the light roof 
of dhuin straw seems to obviate any necessity for a chimney. 
T^ dung has attracted dogi^ fowls, and cats, and when the 
dtudrim ace not at sdiooZ they will ptoEiably romp with 
the animals in this ferid gloom. 

In youth the fellah woman is finely huilt^ because she is 
healthy and dieeifuL With broad shoulders and firm breasts, 
her hair elaborately diKsed, and her face carefoUy painted, 
ali^y a woman at tliirteen, often married COO yoiingi m 
spite of the law—she is quite ready to add a year to her age 
in &oat of the Kadi—a mother, too, before her dmCi her 
t^nghts tum Kifoty on her sca-Iifc, the more so beeause of 
the sun and the foiitfolness of the land. But fertility is not 
cvciyihing. Jealottsy and passion never sJeep; there ate 
nniidera and poisonings for a man wliom one is bent on having 
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and another wilj not give up. It h tiot only for the sake of 
money that the hfohanuncfiat) is ncnrfy alw]^ monc^moux. 
The sexual Ride of life, iDte (he Nile flood, is diacusKd in 
leisurely breadth with the physician and the forttmeH teller, 
as well as in the naive imtruedoa they give to the little girl*. 
But as tlie moral level siauds much higher liere than in Wwietn 
Europe^ for instance, divorce and mimage ate urged in 
salacious cases, and the law-courts ring with Lhem. Neither 
tnaniage nor divorce is eternal, for a man and woman taay 
many each other three tJjius before the Koran calls a halt, 
and even then they can many ■ fourth dme if each has been 
married to someoiie else in the meanume. 

As the soil of Egyp^ from time immemorial, baa bred super- 
sddon in all who were bem of it^ even the married man who 
wants to many his btothcr’s widow—perhaps for the sake of 
a plot of land—makes use of every known trick, and has his 
wife bewitdied by the famine'teller to make her hare him. 
He hides an egg, laid on a Wednesday, and inscribed with 
the nanm of a spirit, in a grave, or pays the fortune’teUer 
for some other hocus-pocus, whether !« is a Mohanunedan 
or a Chnstian. The surest pretext for getting rid of a wife is 
still sterility, and fertile probably knows less of birth- 
control than any land on earth. 

This attitude to sex works forwards and backwards^ 
ejqiressing itsdf in great seventy towards the girls and great 
nevetence for the mothers. A man's ruother always comes 
flrtt, even wlien his own wife Is grey — respect demands it, 
little ^Is cannot go out without their mothers; even a widow 
resumes her maidenhood and canoot enter a room alone 
with tlte mat. It may still happen that a mother takes fier 
erring daughter out into the desert and cuts her throaty or 
that a brother kills a loose-living sister. But a legitunaie 
birth, especially the first, is a saoed event. The wife has 
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ilicady bung gandy prints of handsome men on the wntl 
to contemplate: fust before the birth she drags lierself to die 
Ntk and takes dty mud from the l^ink to eat while in labour, 
fler neck and arms aie hung with amulets to make sure of a 
hoy, or at all events a hssifthy child. After the birth of a girl, 
the mother Is unclean for her husband for thirty days, after 
that of 3 hoy for forty. It is not known whether this ts on 
account of the greater rmpoiiance or the inferior 
of the male sex. 

Then she suckles the child, tike so many Norwegian 
peasant women, for as long as two years: she can be seen 
in front of her home holding dte suckling rhi ld in 
her left arm, in her r^hi fund the tube of the naigiid whkb 
she iteiscif is sucking. In Egyptian, the same void denom 
the last ieedtng with die breast and the last watering of die 
com with the water-wheel— tl'-fiBimek, file weanii^ If 
the woman is expeedng another child she hangs a stiver date 
ronnd the neck of die Arst-bom, as a talisnian to prevent in 
becomipg jealous of the yoin^er. Round her boy's neck 
she hangs something wrapped in cotton—^it is a tiny Konin, 
complete. If a child is dun and does not grow, she takes it 
to the Nile on the first day of the dood, gives it <p»kr* and 
dates to throw into die water, and makes it cty at every 
throw; "As tirou growest in dqith, O Njlel may I grow in 
strength," 

Her husband t$ out all day in die fieldi, driving the water- 
whee4 sowing or reaping, for "fellah" means one who works 
on the land. The ^ypdan fellah has been famous from 
time immemotia] for his liealdi and strength, and even to-day, 
of medium he^ii, s^tiai, nitb diidc joints, he resemhlcs a 
Pharaonic statue as he stands naked at the 4 hadtmfj tbrovinig 
water to Ids mate with a baskeL On the fkid, in a blue shirt 
and wide, short trousers, with a dhok of brown goat-yam 
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ihjt hiA wi& ]m ttpun^ gienerally imtSooiy iMtc with 4 low^ 
thick fftt hat OD his head, he in gvscizif! and phyisique, the 
sQentf scriooi peasant, ^i^dmg the Add ofhii bidders through 
tile cenmries* His liead ri&!Hrmbljes that of his domestic ammalst 
4 huni oval skull on a power&t neck^ the foTchead broad and 
mher rctrcatingi fiigfii dbeefc-boties, a prominent nose with a 
sunken bridge, black, glittering eyes under bng, sliEighf 
bro^s, a big mouth with fme teeth, the chin square and 
often shaven, the Itead shaven, too-—the whole without 
negroid feamies, ami not prognadious, like that of other 
AiHcans. His body revises the machine ts enejgedcally as 
Jus sou^ which takes generations to change a custoiTL 
The fellah has been poor rinoe the rime of tiu? Pharaohs. 
As he makes up twdv'e otit of the fourteeit millions of the 
population, he acmally i^resents the Egyprian people, just 
an the peasant tn old Hussia represented the Ru^^tan peoplei 
he is the one who matters to those who consider the happineiss 
of this people and how U Is to be piomottd. We may well ask 
why tire felkfa has always been poon Is it because he Is stupid 
or lazy? He fs not: he is hard irorking, and in youth quick 
to leari]^ but he was kqjt too long in ignorance^ and not until 
yesterday was any attempt nrade to educate him. He may be 
(ealous and supersritious^ but he has a good heart, and instead 
of growing quoirekoitie in the cramped space he lias to iTve 
In, he is as friendly lo-day as he has always been. He tnay be 
hot-mmpered^ but he ^ocm forgets, and when be has killed 
Ids nci^ibour for stealing Ms onions the tears he sJteds for 
Mm are stneere* 

But though he lives ict a knd thuE hardly i>eeds the plough, 
he cannot spend bis hfe in blessed idleness like hU hrochjcts of 
the Upper Kile or his co-reUgionifTS In other oriental countries. 
This is because of the water-wheel that he must driv^ the 
basket of water iie must throw over Ms ^ouMet; the Nik 
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does nor give hiin tts fertility for nothing. At sunrise he is 
cimed over the river with his males to the thttdouf, and 
every moniiiig the same round he^'ns agidn, under the same 
sun, and geneiaJJy to the same song. 

O ropes of patoi-libre, nrtns burdened with water 1 
For chausimds of years men must woik at the thadauf^ 

To Iiaul up the water that Jails not from heaven, 

O 5 ahh Sabadll 

la the pitiless glow of the ^ladowlm sunshine 
We snind hauling water m moke die heM frtiMd, 

And wJien our bein bums dieie is none that wUJ mourn uj^ 
O Sahh Sabadll 

Even plou^itng, wlicn tic lus (d plough, tahes alt hjs 
stiet^th, for although the furrow need not and should 
not he deep, the plough is still die primitive wooden bniti 
with the iton nose and the inng tltaft for the pair of oiocn. 
Then the clods are broken by hand, the seed ts cast, and ewe 
to-day is often stamped in by sheep. Tlie fields, however, 
arc small; evety six feet there is a hotindary-nurk; die land is 
covered with imy squares separated by Jow eardi dykes, 
w'hldt they open in fiood-iinic by boring a litile hole^ or 
somedmes sitnply with a JdcL 
And die reaping? £s it really ssier than nnwhere eke? 

In winter com, beans, and lentils ripen; in summer and 
rice, cotton and sugar-one; in fiood-dme nullct, rice^ and 
vegetables. As these three harvests coindde with seed-times, 
and even overlap, for die seed is sown in the Nile mud at die 
beginning of November, there are actually in some parts of 
Egypt seven harvests in fifteen mondis. But die toil of 'water¬ 
ing is as great as (he blessing of the sim, for die impleniciiis 
are sdl) Pharaonic. Hie coin is srilJ generally cot with die 
sickle, tlien gatliered into lieaps, and piled on to die caniela, 
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which carry it to the thrtshing-floor, wber!: the oxen turn 
(lie dtrtaher^ then the heaps are winnotved and covered with 
pAtm'lcaves as a protection against the wind.. It is a Jong time 
before the doniseys can at last haul the sacks to the cone-shaped 
granaiy. 

And far whom ? Until a few years ago twelve tmUion fella- 
hin worked for two million rich men. Even in the troubles 
of 1919 the fellahin demanded only half for themselves. But 
the Bedouins, who could red no leaBeta and had heard no 
speeches in their oase% suddenly appeared on the fruitful 
Nile with the determined cry: “Share and ibare alike!'* For 
the theories of bespectaded town dweHers are reduced to 
simplaritv when thev issue from the hard throats of handsome 
nak^ men on the ^ge of tl» desert. To-day the masses are 
slowfy beginning to move. Small propritttjrs are appearing 
everywhere who, given the density of tile population and the 
fertility of die country, can JttU work all thdr own land 
with their children: there are even tenant frrmers who can 
keep two-ftfihj of the profits. Every proprietor must pay 
up to in tales for die smallest ploi of land on the rivet, 

the feddan. Bur the ever-growiig popukrion, which lias 
increased by half in the last thiiry years, consists to-day, as 
it has always done, for the most part of day-lahoiirers. Many 
are already working in sieani'mills and at steam-pumps, 
just as in Europe, but the majority work like their Others, 
and, like their Bihers, are generally paid in kind; tlien man, 
wife, and children carry the ladier's wages home on their 
heads. 

UTiar a commotion there is outside the law-court whdi 
the fcILih rides into die nearest town to save himself from 
being sold upJ Since Kirchener's time his last five feddan 
cannot be soki up, but anything over, and anything be has 
hoti^it, down to the hits of silver on his wife’s veil, is snatched 
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by tile tu-^aiiienr from the nun who Jjsu not jiaid his taw 
wherhcf ihe flood has bnn good or bad. And now h£ 
m tin: shade of the acacias in 6ont of the stone law-court, 
wJiicIj exudes the same chill as evciy^hete dae on eanh, 
trying to c^btn his rigiits to tfjc derk squatting at his wooden 
deA: but hesidfc hrtn ten othen are doing the same to ten 
other derks. For here, where Jiucice Js harvested!, there 
XK the sante leetniqg crowds ax on the eornfeJda, and the 
patience with whidi the clerk pokes about tti liis odd-Iookiitt 
inkpot beti^ hh inditFcrence, as well as a cenain wi^ capadiy 
to think out simultaneously the case of anoth^. ridicr dienr. 
Suddenly evetybody squattuig in the shady court stands tip* 
the judge lias arrived, and they aU crowd through the narrow* 
doorway to get tie first turn. 


Inside, the judgt* in full view of the court, dons a hi^ k 
and a red scarf bdbie mounting hit liigjj desk; in the 
Iront n^- the Jawyos rii latching and ebttering with the 
Mine sdf-lmponanc^ the same show of cynictsm as on the 

wT/'t i. ^ « Ihc Amo: hut only on the 

°t. *** together, accompanied by the mo 

squabbkng fdlaiun, while dl four press forwnid, as tf it 
«we easier for the Judge lo distinguish wW Is said by four 
vorces whm egJit arm* wave m fiont of his face. The usher 
mes to drive diem hack, mjdl there is a sudden lilenct and 

Z, 

The fcUah is very died when lie readiei home, whether 

or from the kw-comt. 
^ bi^ bis wafe rets before him is good^hurm mixed 
wtiJi w^i. a roighiun flour which reem* to preserve the 
He dtp* It mro a warm mess of onions and butter, 
wt A cuotmi^ and horve-bcans. He likes that, it U famlUar, 

aud beaiure be has a good heurt he gives a cupfoj to the srii 
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pootier man lifting Ms hand towajtk Mm, for they are sitting 
in the street: even the cats hive been waith^ ihis long wMIe^ 
Onions at every meal, raw and cocked, fcniik, and when lie 
can get them, young vegetabies^hese are the things he likes, 
but his favourite drink ts namiat Trarer: filtered it seems to lose 
its mstc; he prefers it with a!| ijtt dirt. JJe bdievw In the KiJe. 

But is he going lo be relieved qf hii dirt, sedng that 
he and his filths have lived in it for gcncnidons upon 
generations, that pigeon-droppings and oi^wdung liave ren¬ 
dered Mm hithfdl atrvke, thai he has shared Ms life withiall 
these animals, and that tain has never come for sbs thousand 
years to wash nian and house rod cools^ He takes a 

generation or two to fed coenfidenee in the healing 

power of the new hospital chan (n the old medibne-wofnaTi 
who siTokes Ms aching limb with an ear of maize, reridng 
verses ktm the Koran the wfiik, or, if he is attacked by 
trachoma, rolls back ibe eyelid and rubs a bit of sugar on it, 
or drops into the eye oitinn-ju^ mixed iRiiiJi salt, or scrapes 
a wound widj old shdis and magic stones. 

Creeds have vanisitod, the iru^iclro has renmned. Perhaps 
tMs imst of cnchantmerti serves as a foil to the golden light 
of an eternal mtu TTwi fdlaJi passes his Kfe (n dread of the evil 
eye, guarded by a hundred taHsmans which glittcf on the n«db 
of women, asses, and camek) in the evening the story-reliers 
come into the cihfii, wbere^ with dramxdc gestures, thMr 
r^t arm outstretched, their Itfi hand from rime to timeoirvod 
round tbctc car as if they w-™ Iktening to voices, they repeat 
what was handed down to them hy their fiither^ but tve^'cr 
writteru In the reek of c^airrte^^smQke rod the sweetish smell 
pf cofiw, when the god has vanished in the west, iltcre rise 
in cloudy' vapoure these stories of the mglu which shun the 
doudkss day. They are thousands of years old. Ii is in 
the magic book of Tboth how oocc a sou of Pharaoh dissolved 
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the Jioly papym in u-atcr and drank it, dius absorbing all 
wisdom into himself; m the same way, even ro^lay, the Nubian 
Kadi dissolves a word from die Koran^ which he has written 
in ink, and when 3 quarrel arises, gives it to both parties to 
drink to make diem tell the mith. 

But in all ages, tt is love and death that have enriched the 
life of the fellah with tfie greatest variety of superstfdous 
forms. 

The bride, however poor she is, comes riding along on 
a camd-^to-day it is sometimes a Ford—and then there is a 
great menymaiing and a feast. The priest, even the Christian, 
lays a velvet doth over the r%ht ahodder and under the left 
arm of the man, then ofieis up a pmyer, and collects tiis fte. 
Not until diis chief ocremony is over does he remove the doth, 
see chat each of die pair slips the ring on his or her linger, and 
pronounce them married. At idght the dancers may see a 
troop of hyenas wltidi have smelt the roast meat creeping 
up fiom the edge of the desert, and sore them aw^ they 
go on barking in the distance, while the jadtala howl Not 
until morning does the man go to the woman: he touches her 
wth a stidt whidi he has made out of a pahn-twig cut from 
the triK- Tim cuitom js fis thousind jfcars old- 
Wh^ a man dies his shadow dies with him, for tJw Jtarm 
or is bom with him, and ts like hfoi in form and 

nature. It %hts with the iara of another when tlidr ownera 

Somerimes it turns vidous and creepis in upon iiim 
at night, so that he has to go to the sbdk to obtain protection 
ftom hii shadow. 

// a woman is had^rempered Iier shadow can do harm to 
her child until ft is seven years old; then it no Jenger fem 
Its mother's shadow. Bur when a girlis in bvc sfie whispers 
shyly to her man; “My iaria is good » roe.” 

a child dies the whole house trembles to its foundii> 
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lions. Sex and fertility feel the mena«. All hurry to present 
worse happening. The child's soul, Kie that of every odier 
dead hdni^, Is sqncaed out of iW mouth, but wfien that is 
done die body must not he ihroudcd tightly, or the mother 
will bear no mote chitdicn. Then an animal is slauglitered, 
loaves ate fetched, and the pricai, cv*en If Christian, appear 
three days after the death to lead the sou! of the dead child 
forth with mcense. None of this stands in the Koran or the 
Bible: it is, as It has always been, Egyptian. 

Tlius the life of tlie felkh rolls on, as it has always done, 
to tltt whine of the waier-whcet, whe tiler liis liappiness wax® 
or wanes, hut he is always cheeriul, and he oivej his cheeriuh 
ness to the two gods of his country. They have made it 
fruitful, and Hs house is friiitiuL That makes his happiness. 
He &lls asleep to the champing of his ass earing Its hard 
beans; lie Is awakened by tlie cooing of his pigeons. 


X 

One day, pcriiaps, he rates his liidc boy to see a royal tomb. 
The guide is a friend of his and lets him in with the other 
visitois. Hjere tile fellah sees, Uluminatied By electric light, 
what was once only to be seen in die dtful gleams of tonditt— 
frescoes in which the man who built this tomb had his whole 
life primed, his wars and his house, Ids diamas and his idylls, 
his wrie and Ids children, oiBcials and slaves, seed-time and 
harvest, hunting and games; and if the grave has been recently 
opened. Ids tools, ftinuxure^ and utensils are srill there. The 
fellah stands, his diild's fiand in his, sildit beside the arguing 
foreigners; he cannoi understand what the gtdde is saying 
in that foreign tongue, bur he undcrttands everything to be 
seen Iiere better than die aiguing forc^ners. 
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There the frllah stands, amazed, $o it is true, aJt that 
the shot and die rnagidon, and even the stoiy-tdler in the 
cafe have told him; it js the very same life! He bursts our 
laughing and when, pointing 'tnrfa hla right hand to the piciiitv, 
Ite reafizes tliat the lioy bdo^ cannot see anytlung, he Lifts 
him up and whispem to hun the wondcifuE stoty that ts 
sluninig there in front of them, painted there thousands of 
years before the fliglit of the Prophet. For what does he ibid 
in this tomb of the Pharaoh? Evetywheie he hnds himself 
There h die dauhaf^ rising and Lalling on its ptvot from 
everJajdng to everiasemg, to raise water— water^-onfy that 
tills ihadoiif does not crcaic or wliiDe, All the land lies dividiid 
into strips bertveeo narrow ditches, TTw plough is a mere piece 
of wood goided by a rope; It has no iron nose yet, but there 
are the two handles, and there are the camels and asses, loo^ 
that he knows so well Look how the boy is driving the sheep 
with a stick to make them stamp in the seed, while another 
entices the leader on with com. What are they doing theie.^ 
Now bok-^tat is the good com that they are binding to the 
flu) so that next year it wit! be as good, and there is the 
priest, too, receiving the fiisttlings, just u he does at home. 
But why are they slau^teting the oat there beside die new 
building? That is going to be the temple, the one we 
stones from when the watchman is not looking, and diey are 
oScring a sacrifice for it, as we do for the new steam-pump. 

The fellah is enjoying himself nudging the child and 
pointing—now to the otlier side of the same picture- Tliete 
is tnothep—can you see her? Weaving a basket of palm-leaves 
like die one on the shelf at home. There are her wooden combs; 
now she is painting her eyebrows; that is her veil; there the 
fellali is having his own head sliaved, and Aehmcd is the 
barber. And now—oh look I They are mourning, with 
unbound hatr; the man is dead, they are rendiiig dieir clotbes 
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and burning incenie—and [fi«e tie is again, the moumJng 
Pbaraob, bidding fiueweli to his dead child. And thcie—their 
is (he shadow of (he dead child, ^Brnt Suddenly the feUali 
fcds doubly moved and presses his boy to him, W then he 
laughs again, for there is a man, a clerk, branding every oi, 
|us( as ours are branded, aad (here be is, writing drrvn bow 
many sacks of com he is giving uf to sow. And now they are 
pouring it alt into die top of the granary that looks like a cone, 
just as to-day. 

How great weie the possessions of the rich lord of the 
tomb! The guide explains the inscription, and sering die 
feUah^s laos strainod with attendon, lie wJujpem quickly in 
Arabic wliat stands thene. ‘'Thou possessesi SJjs long-homed 
oxen, no homfess oxen, ytSo assce, 9174 sbeep, and 2^y^ 
goats." Then the fellah fetches a great « gh ai ihe thought 
of all die labour, of all the sweat that must run down 
men's backs dll all these thousands of beasts arc cared for 
and fed. For the gauntness of the herdsman driving the 
three fat oxen awakens a feUow-feeling in him. How many 
homed oxen did the overseer Then: they are, with the 
cowherd fattening tiiem on dough—weli, of course 1 
And the fellah gapes at the huge piles of com Ui imother 
picture, and nods because even then they cut it knee-high, 
kneping time with their acytiies, only that then one of them 
played the flute to the reapers. Two sheava are being caught 
at each end and tied in the middle^ and now the troop of 
donkey's comes along, but even then the donkeys kicked 
against die load. How the boy laughs because somebody is 
pulling (he dcrtikejf's ear, stJincbod'y else iis kgf—for that is 
what lie does es-eiy day, and the sacks and baskets th<y are 
loading up are nearly the same as ours. Now one of them is 
another pushing it, a third b waiching to see that 
nothing falls of^ but there is the clerk again, meitsuring. 
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fl^Ti'ghinj^ writing, like the Pashp's sKrerary Jiom Cairo* 

w'ho tis'« among ii$, 

They uepe good to the anlniaJs* these ancients;, we can see 
that, fcr the™ among the fattened cattle the swan is allowed to 
hfliire its aharei and In the comer someone ji evHi giving water 
to a crane,. But wltat strange animals ate these that the lord of 
the tomb has hunted ? Lions and ostriches* guafies and hippos 
—tiiese the feJIah lias seen only in pictures. But the grew men 
tJiere sailing down the Nile with curtained cabins, reelimpg 
on sjems, with girls making musk and dandng—tltat is just 
Hite to-day. But what can iJiey be driving up the fig-trees 
ihcnc? W^r are those anunalg ? The boy is quicker to undcr- 
itand; lie Jaughs at die tame monkeys thqr have driven up 
the fragile branches of the fig-tree to throw down the fruit. 

If Only the pointed figs were real J 
Now the dream is over; all the vuntors to the tomb arc 
moving up tlie slanting steps to the eaic, the httle square of 
sky growing bigger and bigger* and when be stands ^ain 
with his boy in the sun, which beats down on him to-day 
as it did on his Cubcis, the fellah is dattled with all be bs 
seen, Ji was ahnost too nuidi for him to take in. How many 
hoirad cattle and asses did the lotd of the comb possess? 
Was he a Pharaoh or some ridi merchant from the delta? 
The fellali lias a donkey* too. It is teiheiai diere, braying with 
impsdenoe for home. Now* with its master on its back bolding 
tile boy in front of him, it gallops along the side of the road 
through the desert, while its maater reins it in, for be itas to 
hold the boy, and wants to think over all he has seen* and how 
the rkh men* so many thousands of years ago, made 
fellah serve dtem and sailed down the Nile in ^y-tkeked 
boats. 

If he wants to go to Luxor, the fellah has to pass the wO 
monsiiosittes sanding ibere tn die sugar-cane field, w'hkh 
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tlie sheik calls the Pillars of Memnon^ though the fellah 
calls them simply the bull and the cow. Tliere they stand, 
the ridiculous monsters, the caricatures of a Pharaoh who 
once sat enduoned then in from of his temple, st^th a few 
little ladies between his kgs—probably lus wife and mother, 
tike Rhamses up on tbe Nubtart bonder. Tlie fellali knon-s, 
and tile colours show, tiiat In dood-time Pharaoh must sit 
in Nile water up to lus waist. 

He has heard, too, that sounds issue from tliese statues, 
but he would certainly side with Strabo, who was not going 
to be talked into believing anything^ and avmred iliat the 
sounds were made by his own men standby round the 
moniimenr. Is it so hard to understand, he wonders, looking 
over at the turning close by under the huge acada?^ 

Who makes that sound ? Not Amenhoiep who, in bis PiJUrs, 
lost his tnunortaliiy and even his name, not even the dendgod 
whom Achilles slew, and who now sighs wlien Eos appears. 
What weeps by the pillars of Menuion is the old water-wheel 
turning behind tbe statue, as it mined behind all the Pharaoh's 
statues and temples, 10 raise water—water. 


XI 

In the green silence of tbe Luior morning 4 dauerir^ sound 
rises, sinking at intervals, then rising ^ain, yet alwa^ soft 
This river Kmlr, where everything looks lush and moists where 
the muddy earth can be smelt even when (be foot treads the 
paved road, this luxuriant stretch where a]] vegemrion seems 
to lie brooding in the silvery, trembling haze, ts the true 
forcing-house of pleasure, more sultry, mare enervating than 
any other part of the Nile. Is it the great iradirion of the ^ory 
of Tbebes, which, in these dark, rustling gardens, in there 
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wMte bouJ pAlves ccatuues to moJif litie iaviih ot pleutuv, 
as Jt ais under the PharaoJw? Even if there were tio huge 
cdurans rising close by, no wide gates^ no endless avenues 
of crouchug sphuues, the stntngcr could not hut place evaci]/ 
here the she of the most brilhant epoch the Nile haa L‘ved 
througii. 

flete, for the second time, it s«a men using it for other 
thh^ than com and vegetables, sugar and cotton; here ji 
sees its water and its silt cmnsiomied into pohn-gaideos, 
aa once before in Khartoum, the distant town on its middle 
course that it baa tong forgonen. Here, for a moment, it is 
. no longer the condition of life for milKons of n>eo, but raibet 
an dement of luxury. It U iilte some gneae readier who foe 
once yields to poetk visions. 

The soft, penettatii^ noise widi its metallic daiijer comes 
from tlvc lawn-mower whidt (he tali, white-shitTcd fdkh b 
guiding over the deep green surface with bis dark broRU 
hands. For the soft, muddy soil which has been laid rtnind 
the bmels, and ilie ceaseless work of pumps and pipes by which 
dih iuxurUnce is created and maintained, has produced a neat 
model of a jungle, whkh must be kept within bounds by skllAil 
gardening. Of the two gods of the Nil^ the Nile alone seems 
exeauve here, while die sun ia nther the furious destroyef, 
and it is only En the shade of the high palms that the flower- 
beds can deepen to their richest colours. And jun as Perdan 
tniniatuies ate sepaisted frcoa (be rot^ghness of the world 
by broad, costly frames, these gardens lie behind lugfa walls, 
but these frames are grey and crude; they are built of Nik 
mud with eifr«aje-Je~fiiu of broken glass and cactus. 

Here, where the fote^nets indulge in the luxuiy lliq? 
buy by the flay, tb^ shun the spots where the sun aliines 
in from above, just as in dim catholrals one sltuns the harsli 
patch of l^t by an open door. For from the glossy, meiollk 
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roseitfs of the rhododenditifu and rhe did! purple of ihc 
hougainvilfea^ from citet jp^minc and oleanders the h 
refrjcted inio the isiindB of shade under andent [dtoeiik 
paints; chete aJi the coloar^ sink Enta a deep green lustre, 
to scatter again in a sode of light and dmk gteens. 

Gmn is ilie GoJour of the Praphet. All the bnghsg of the 
desert vandcrer Is in it, tile dreams of the nontad tceking 
coolness, of the pilgdm seeking in ii the secluded quiet of 
liis home and tlie (oy of his bed. Tlic cuttle-dove of the 
Atab poets coos from the mango-tiee, tlie hoopoe of Hafia 
hops tn dje duckling &i-palnis; ui the basin of the Imie 
fountain, rooking to and fio^ two wagtails are preening thmr 
win^ and in the golden blue Horus utters bis biM bve-cry, 
for beiow him die eatth is a garden, and abcfve him the sky 
is a dream. 

Outside, in &ont of the high mud a yomig fellah is 
raising and shaking the leather band of the 
the wltile; three others are pmnpkig and diaggmg hose-pipes 
aboutf a jiftb ts watering the flower-beds. It ts they wJm touch 
the wealth of the lords of bfe, whom they see, bear, and 
aS day* It is they who w^atch tbt white lords and ladies, fol¬ 
lowed by black servants, stq^ping out of the white train with 
the grey wimlow's that give proteettun against the sun, with 
tlie doubk blinds and cream-coloured tipltotstery; who 
them riding on their donkeys to the tempj^ bt^hbig, the 
women unveiled, and most of them in breeches; it is they 
who see the wlutc men and wutnen embarking on the W'btte 
hmndh, stepping dose above the brown hands whkb hold 
the wooden gangway from the lowest seep ro the ship's side, 
drinking coflbe on board, ordering a slim native to stand 
still for a snapshotj or even bniihlng fast a boy to Inl hh 
warmtb widi tiieir bate arms; they see the women lyii^ in 
their deck-chairs tn the ci'cning in silk garments worked with 
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silver, beside Uie appamiily cooJ gmtkmcnt lowermg their 
voices, the women w^itch the sky to the sound of squeaking 
music—not ihaf they knotv inydung about it in the North, 
but they are looking for a new coiistellation to give them a 
thrtUp for to them Egypt is merely cmc stage of that metem¬ 
psychosis in which each once Cleopatra^ and i$ now 
seeking an English Caesar^ 

The fifth fcliah watering the dower-beds, who may be tiic 
brother of the oiw who visited the topi tomb and was 

pcdiaps summoned into the luxxtriance of this garden life by 
the glance of a white woman riding past^ is, in his tum, the 
distant descendant of anodier who, jhir^-fivc centuries ago, 
watered the garden of some minisrer, summoned, too, to the 
power and splendour of life by a woman or some freak of 
&ce- What did he see? How did the Theban Empire appear 
lo thU fellah who served it in its flower? 

Tliere, at the same spot, the the pliaraomc fcIUh, 

stood under the ancestors of the same palm, listening to the 
noise of the great city beating against the walls ofHs garden; 
fer even lo Homer TTiebes seemed a glorious l^end: 

Thebci, where man’s dw'dlings m rich, and rich the posscssioni, 
Thebes of the hundred gates, from ei K h of them cidii^ 

Twice a hundr^ warriors with hones and hamest. 

And yet Homer hved centuries after Thchci was in its blooni, 
and even flerodotus, four himdted years after Homer, saw 
here **nothing but a gigantic phantom.” 

But af the time when rite was watering the beds 

in the ybm*s garden there was much coming and going, 
for on diis part of the Nile the wealthiesr metropolis of andent 
rimes lay in its splendour^ Through the noise the fetlah be^ 
two songs. Outside; where a few hundred of fiis brothers were 
hauiii^ Pharaoh's cojn sacks on to (us hoats^ the men were 
ringing: 
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AJ] the Eivdong cby we $pmA 
IhuLing saicks of ipdt tcid viom; 

Gtanarks aie ovcrflownig 

Yet the iheav^ mmr sdlj be borne. 

Sinks the broad ship in the river 
With Its heavy load of grain; 

Though our heara ahouJd burat asunder, 

Haul and Itfr and knit again. 

Bur when the raucous choms had ceased, the fellab heard his 
bdy^ mUining on mgs in the ducket, ^ui^ging her soft duet 
with her slave* 

Drink dll the ^ense^ red^ 

Pludt M\l llfe-s joys, 

Hoed not tby oe^bour^s talk, 

Joy never doys. 

Yea^ dll the senies red. 

Fill up the bowl. 

Eighteen times brtmmh^ 

Till all my longing, 

^iamcless and bummg, 

li quenched in my souL 

The felkli listens in silence* He thinks mote than hfa masters 
suspect, andsccret papyri have revealed more of Ids thoughts 
CO Its than to them. Now he is feeding the waier-rowl in the 
fountain, but hli nmes ate already earning along the Uttk 
tables at which they will serve thdr nsasters and chdr guests 
fnmi a Jrfg table. In the house the duldren are romping 
round tfaele &ther, the dwarfs and fools, too; dogs and 
monkeys are being held in r^dtness by slaves, so ihat the 
fun shall be £ist and furious* In the evening they all come 
to the pavdion, and there, between house and-the garden, 
laughing and feasting, they pass the time with beer, and wlnc^ 
and lo\e* 
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Fof ihe ftinc from the delt* was rirct but beer, made of 
pain whkh waj ausbed in stone ntortats^ djen moistened 
and trodden underfoot in a mash-tub, then tmoed out into a 
basket-'work sieve and kneaded undl tfie Utjuor had dtahied 
oiT, was the tntoxicami: in daily use; it was kept in eardmnware 
jats closed witli stoppers of Kile mud. The wine-jars bore 
fitib labels; the older vintages were more prcdotis, and the 
labels read: “Good, twice good, eight tunes good." Alt the 
jars were decorated with the lotus; so wt)S the iabl<^ and dte 
women put Eotus-iiowers into their bait for the men to imcU. 
Sometimes even a woman would vomit up the wine. Perhaps 
Aristotle was thihkmg of accounts of ^ypt when lie wrote 
that those drunk with wirie used to &1{ forwards and those 
drunk with beer backwanis. 

As they sat there at the edge of the garden on gaudy 
papyrus mats, among brasers on which sqiiatdi^ cooks were 
cooktog, first fish, tuening them on skewers stuck into the 
fishes* tails, then a goose, the favourite dish of the Egyptians, 
them a quarter of an or, and when with the lapidiiy of these 
ladiudes it had turned dark—then, before these gtm lords 
and finely-dressed bdies, in the dim light of little oil-lamps, 
balf-veUed dandng-giils and naked youths posed and danced 
and distributed perfunm to the endless mdody of lutes, oi 
seveti-stringcd liarps, and double reed-flutes, 'niere the rich 
women lay in the filmiest ofgiumeors, which were held about 
them by shoulder-straps only for as long as they w'ished. 
They were always arodous about their hair, for >i had been 
waved and dressed for hours, ^retied with combs, treated 
with strange ointments to pre^'eut ti from turning grey, 
nibbed with hippopotamus fit, and dressed with the essenev 
of an ass's rooih powdered in honey, for iliey knew, or at 
least believed, that Eros dweUs only in the or at mo«t 
in the eyes; thetefote they paintedi their eyelids green and their 
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eydbrowa bUdc, driving diem outwards to malte (he eyes 
look bigger and brighter. 

Ail thus was gotog on between the aodi and loih csutuin, 
between Abraham and Homer^ while the rest of the world, 
with the exception of the land of the two rivers, was in a state 
orharbarisnu 

XU 

This love of life, msrained by phystcal vigour, enlianccd by 
perpetual imagtnfngs of death, by bodily healtb, and a counte¬ 
nance radiant in the glory of the sun, tit the blessings of the 
Nile flood—these were the thh^ the ancient lEgypdazit 
demanded of life, these the powers they brought to its living. 
And yet ilicsc things represented the limits of their feelings 
and their thoughts. Just is the Nile cteared a narrow, lujcuriant 
valley, with the desert stretchittg 10 infinity beside it, these 
dwellera ori its banks coutd not but yield themselves up fully 
and liURirianlly to the joys of life, only to come to grief in 
diat borderland where twilight leads to deeper knowledge. 
Beyond the wp-green of the oasts, bqrond iIie cnative power 
of dicir physics, where metaphysics be^s for pcnplcs less 
blessed by the sun, arid deserts lay for tlie ancient.Cyprians; 
(he ardour of Uidr cuU of life is the premise of their cult of 
die dead. A {and without shade becomes a (and withom 
plidusophy. 

Hence it is not difficult to understand why a people that 
solved the greatest problems of invention, tliat even achieved 
dip ^mitesl invajtion of all-—namety writing—that main- 
taitied its irate not by war but by sdenoe, nevcrdidess won 
from its writing and its vdence nothing ibat touU lead beyond 
ti T ii v * and space into the uninown'—no moving poetry, no 
epic, no true nejigion. Once tlieie limits and their logical 
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i^isity arc we can Iiavc nothing but arfmttatiQn 

tor the achievement of Egypt in the dawn of natJona] life. 

Now that it has been ji^e poastbJe for us to read the 
documents, tlw native vigour of this jjeopJe unfolds before 
our eyies in oil its splendour; and even though it was only 
the great, tlie few, who enjoyed that life, it must not be 
forgotten that no form of social etgtaltty was know'in to juan 
fifty, forty, and tiiirty centuries sgp. Moreover, die slave- 
home state was more lopcai in Egypt than among the later 
Greeks and Christians^ whose monil doctriitc stood in 
contradiction to iL 

What genciationi of death<lefying souls J When Rhamses 11 
was over eighty he celebrated his lejuvenanon ac (he f^S( 
of Set, repeating it yearly until be was ninety and more, and 
displaying his power of rejuvenation to the gods above in 
the obelisks he regularly erKtcd as a roemoria], whWt the 
aged Pharaoh decorated with elecmtm at the top so that 
thdr brightness should pour over both lands of Egypt when 
the sun was mirrored in them, When Mykermos, one of the 
earliest of the Phataohs, fcamed botn the oiade that he had 
only tix years to live; he defied tliat divine injustice by spending 
all the two thousand nigh ts left to him in ridious living, and 
the gods die lie by living twelve years in that fashion. 

-And the physiciansJ The body that h ffd to be preserved 
at all costs was studied in the earliest titties; the foundadons 
of anaionty and patJioIogy were laid, a specialist was tmined 
for every organ, and perhaps nothing about the Egypiitns 
so impressed Herodotus as the feet that they were the healthiest 
men he had ever seen, with the exception of the Libyans, 
fw be enumerates all the surgeons and all the purges (all 
disease bdng attributed to food), explains their health by the 
men diroate, and again exclaims: "And the whale place 
is swarming with doctors!" 
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IWietJ these Pepis and Ahamso hoast of having lived 
ninety-five and a hundied years, -wtien w read that one 
reigned for tdnety-five yean, the longest rdgn known to 
history, these figures, like those tn the Bibles are not merely 
probable; ttiey are recorded of men who remained itaie imdj 
the end. Rhamses the Great left, officially, one hundred and 
eleven sons aod fifty-nine daughters, but in view of bis harem 
the figure is most likely an undcresrimate. And even in the 
midst of die countless intrigues set on foot among the waiting 
Sons and grandsons of theit hate-ridden wives and daugfaters, 
they managed to evade assasstnation; except for die gnat 
revohidonaiy, lutidly one vai murdered by his court, 

TTn^ were not afraid. In the campaigns undertaken by a 
number o£ Pharaohs, they must have pl^ed a personal part; 
not because thdr mscrrpttoiu say 30, hut because then, and 
for a thousand years after the last real Pharaoh, the duel of 
kiiigs was sanctioned and even prescribed by custom. 

£ven on their hunting expetbuons j^ainsc the wild beasts 
that have now vanished from the Lower Nile—for it is the 
lifo of the animals, not that of men, which changed in 
Egypt—^tn the fight with the hippopotamus, which sras 
stabbed with little laoces, there were moments of physical 
daiiger, when not a hundred Nubian slaves oMjld save Pharaoh 
if the huge creature attacked Ids boat. Crocodiles, decoyed 
by a bait of pork diops, then killed with a kind of harpoon, 
carried off arms and legs tn its death-struggle, and when a 
Pharaoh boasts on his epitaph of having killed a hundred and 
d^t lions, it is only the number that is exa^pnwted, after 
the foshion of hunters. Afterwards the slaves would cut open 
the bodies of these Nile animals to see what they could find 
in their tot^h stomachs, and there ii a brer record of one 
fortunate man who bought a dead crocodile and was made 
rich by the undigested jewellery of its vtettma. Just a* in the 
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tales of chivalry, dtets appear in ihe biographies of (he gieu, 
which the ton^ of these men really men who have slaia 
lioD5 and giants and won gedd and gloiy by iL They set up 
(heir trophies eveiywluse, and even thetr silver tahle^oint- 
ments reproduce the rare animals of the Nile and the desm» 
Having thus givertptoofofthetr courage and cunning, they 
settled down to their wine and their beer, enjoyed the acm- 
hancs of beandful danctng-giils, or hod a boar on the pond 
in tlie garden manned hy "twenty women with the most 
beaudiu] breasts and badu, none of whom had ever botne 
a chddj they put into their hands twenty oars made of ebor^ 
and gold, the handles iiunusted with gold and silver, then 
cast twenty nets over the lowers." At the same time, a wooden 
mummy tn a coffin was carried about, while a poet, a ilav^ 
angto them: 

The body Ada, its plessuie pass away. 

Scam are yet with us, others gone beibte. 

The pyramkls endow the gods of yortv 

And tbMe for whom thou moumaT, where m iheyif 
The great and good, who wesrevd took didr way, 
htay not mum to bring us ddingi thenoe 
To soothe our troubled hons wfaidi musr pass bmoe 
By dw same road die sun talus wirh the day. 

Then lough with us and cast aside (hy sorrow. 

Put on 6(ie lioen, exown with myrrh diy bead, 

No man can take hts pleasure with the dead. 

Rejoice tO'^i^, for deidt bos no lo-moriow. 

But this j*oy in life, which eonsistSy in every paindn^ m 
every* record, of wine, women, and song, was never spritual- 
ized by these great lords: drnugfan was the most spitroal 
form of amusement they achieved, and all die great things 
done by the priestly scholars were created and admired only 
for the sake of the State. It was the a ndute ct and en^necr 
who became rkh and iamous, not die iliinker or the poet. 
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To h!tv« many nHves, to b<!get nwny children—tltat vas the 
goaf of their lives. One Pharaoh was piesented widi 317 
fcneJgn women for bis harem; anotlier e\-eii set upon the h«d 
of his dooffceeper's the uraetu^ the sacred asp— 

ihxit ts, the crown—for as long as he found her amusing; 
and on a relief of Hhamse* ID, showing him with his harem, 
he and his 'women are dad only in sandals anti necklaces. 
The same naked women afterwa^ conspired against ids life. 

As the women, however powerfut they were, could keep 
no hartm of men, they made up for it hy all kinds of natiuai, 
or, as Pindar leUtes, uimatmal arts of lovc^ ahJmogh they 
exposed themselves condnualty to the danger of death in 
doing so, for a double moraliiy, even then, threatened them 
for the very pleasures that good form made tneumhent upon 
the men. The loves and marriages between brother and sister, 
in part tmimtioiu of the theocratic marn'i^ of the Pharaohs 
ihemseivea, liint none the less at perversion. In many trends 
the unfoiihilil wife is kjlUd and cast to the dogs;, ioid when 
the wile of the great magician Uhancr was fitvolous enough 
to underrate not only her husband's sexual power, hut fiis 
niagie powers alstt, lie had her fover eaten alive by a crocodile 
spedaliy trained for the purpose, reserving for her the rela¬ 
tively urbane mediod of burning,. Even tben-Hhis was in 
(}tlite early dmes, under Cheops—feelings of revenge towards 
a wife's lover seem to have been moie pieasttrabie than those 
towards the wife herself. 

With the refinement of court lii^ the influence and Intrigues 
of the women grew; new marriages were forced on to Rmove 
women who were iheh enemies, bastards were prefened 
before ie^timate children, and the living memoity of a night 
could dedde the suoxseten and hence the fate of the kingdom. 
Often they worked band in gbve with the priests, who, during 
a piccesrion, would suddenly cause the statue of the god to 
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Basil fin—and there the hascard stood teady to become a 
Pharaoh^»the husband o( a woman of the PhanoJis. 

later, there supervened an Egyptian rococo, in wlddi it 
was the &shto>n for the manuer women to intoxkaie their 
lovenip or address them thus: 

Ctnne widi me to tunny waters. 

Through my clinging robe so bcijghc, 

Wet with oil and wreathed with 

Gleam my limbs for ihy dehgj^ 

In ihe pool the goldfish ghsteni, 

I hold It in my hand, 

CoDM^ O eome, the water danoBs 
Dive with me and leave the land. 

But the youth, quite in the manner of some exquisite 
of the tSx-kuuiimtj longs to he the tiring-woman who disioliea 
her, or dreams hiiaself into imaguiary dangers: 

F4ir away my nscer dwells. 

The Nile berween us roars. 

Upon the bank the crooodi^ 

Liet opening hideous jaws. 

Yet nothing can oour^ daunt, 
t pitmge into the Nik^ 

And swimming reach the &rther bank. 

And think of thee the whQe. 
love's sweet mchanimenr steals my limbs, 

But whsi thy Ihoe I see, 

I kilt thy trembling, open lips, 

Drunk, not with beer, but thee^ 

xni 

Power was the supreme form of their hapjMtiess. The pyramid 
of State rose fiom the lowest tugatherer, in a superb eonsti- 
tudonal siiuctune, to the apex when the godlike Phanoh sat 
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Tq fw a stone m ir^ and toi Ue in as tiigli a cottno as mi^t be, 
this 'WAS the desire diet excited and exacerbated tbdr iost for 
fortune—that is, for gold and die reverence of the people, 
the two dements of power. Here in ‘ITrcbes, where, a thousand 
years before the foundation of Rome, we fold assembled all 
the wealth of the Mediterranean and East African people— 
whefiier they were subject peopbs, or yisitcd by mexchants— 
here in Thebes, in the middle of the Egyptian Nile, wiien 
even before tfie year aooo Upper Egyptian chiefeuns Itad 
usurped the power over tlie whole land, in die dynasnes of 
the Middle and Early New Kingdoms there arose a hundred 
temples and palaces. Round them were oowded storehouses, 
State workshops and casemates, the villas of the rich and the 
huts of the poor, spreading to such a vast extent that we may 
asstime it to have been a huge diy of a million mhahJtants, 
But no house has remained, not even a palace, for each Pfiaraoh 
had Iib own palace lightly and quickly built for himself, 
Nothing has remained but temple columns and tetubs^the 
gpds and deatb, Tlie truces of lining men have vanished. 

Everything required by this first metropolis of histoiy 
was carried by the Nile, From up-river the gteat salUng'boats 
brought oolutnns, bridges, and obelisks, granite and limestone 
for temples and palaces, wlule lighter craft carried birds, 
fisb, and vegetables. From die delta and Mempliis whole 
flotUlas came up with grain. Thus life went on from July to 
July, all ihrou^ the year, in the perpetual round of hursts 
and labour, for what grew in the itetghbourltood of Thebes 
would fust have sufficed to su^^wre a village. But now and then 
there came up from the delta rare products of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Islands, from the coasts of conquered or friendly 
States, from Cyprus and Cret^ frxmi Bal^lon, Syria, and 
Arabia, silks and metals, wine and fruit; whik from the south 
came the Nubian woods and jewels, lapis lazuli and jasper, 
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jbves and gold. Bur gold, die vei^ souice of thdr power 
anti wealth, did not only come doiwn the Nile from Bduopia; 
It ame up die Nile, too, from die delta, from Sinai,irom Sydi, 
from Tauns. 

A thousand naked arms toiled through a thousand years 
at a ihoiiand places on the hank, merely to unload what iJie 
padeni ri\'er here on its back from the wutli by flood and 
n i rr mr, only tiiecked in Its flow by sandbanks and islands, 
and lirotn the nortli by die strength of oaten, camels^ and 
slaves, and yet itioie alaves^ towing die boats upstnam sio 
that the capital of the world possess die wherewithal 
to ftdiil ibe dieams of its loaids. 

Tliey dreamed not only for their pleasure. U they were to 
maintain tlieir power, to sustain thi^ life, tli^ had to ^d 
all their dependents—not only the fcIlaJi who bore every¬ 
thing, but thousands of prisoners of war, Midiarutes, Canaan- 
Ites, Libyans, Nubians—who, thou^i diey were sbves, wete 
also foreigners, and hence unreliable; dien came the hordes 
of scribes and reckoners, officials, stewards, and policemen, 
who made the kh^s palaces safe, but ate them empty, and 
outside the countless bcrtls of cattle, the thousands of oxen 
sacred to the god and hence to Pharaoh. 

For fie was Iihnself the god, and in that fact by the secret 
of the Egyptian Pharaohs. No contemponiy- king on die 
Euphrates dared to ele^'aie fiiinselfto godsKip, as every king did 
on die Nile. A primitive period of dans with equal nghes 
seems to have ted to the otaltadon of the tnosi capable or 
most cunning, who set up a holy of holies to himself and, 
with tlie Iielp of privileged or terrOfiacd priests, made liimself 
High Priest. The last unarroed mediator betwesen the peopfc 
and the godhead having abolished, the people could 
learn ibc will of the gods only from the strot^est iriAn; ^ 
he had to do was to divert supernatural power on to his own 
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head and pnuckim himself die son and heir of Ositii. All diis 
-was hurodtoeed in the Old Ktng^dom, even before the ibun- 
dadon of Memplus, and long before the year 3000, ^en 
Menes, who fim united north and south, made his appearance 
as the heir of Osiris, king of the fruitful eardt. 

Certain It b that Cheops, who built the gtesxest of the 
pyramids, was regarded as the son of Oshis, and at the same 
time « "Son of Ra,” thus uniting heaven and earth. Pharaoh, 
as the son of the god, leaving become priest and judge, war lord 
and Tiu^cum, all springs and animals, plants and men belonged 
to him. Thus in a land whkh had, in iJte earliest times, seen 
the bravest in the seat of power, but had required from him 
that he should render to his co-peinces s half'}nearly account 
of hU spending, the very soi] became the property of a god 
beyond control, and this detconined the whole smicmie of 
Bodety, even into the kingdom of the dead. What was not 
possible, not pemuited, to the son of Oskis? Hod he not 
read under the statue of his mother Isis in Sais: "I am all that 
was, that is, diat shall be. No mortal has raised die veil that 
shrouds me." But he translated: "What pleases Pharaoh is 
just: what displeases him is unjust.’' 

When the people threw themselves upon the earth before 
him as before the idol, wlien they counted it a special &vour 
to kiss his foot instead of the ground before his foot, when the 
court, not daring to pronounce his name, said: "Obediena 
in the palace," or "Tlie god,** or meidy "It li commanded," 
it was difficult for an heir, still more difficult for an upstart, 
to keep his balance. If Pharaoh’s couodllora widied to conatdt 
him about some well to be dug on a desert road, the vitier 
would begin: 'In all things thou art tike itnio Ra, The desira 
of heart comes to pass. If thou bast dfiired aught in tbe 
night-time, at dawn It a theie. If dioti sa^t to ^e water, 
'Flow up the hill' the ocean bums its bounds." 
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And yet tKe very Phaiaoh who did not even &U asleep 
during this address would receive leirers Ibm friewlly 
princes in Asia sudi as this; "Send me gold. Thy father sent 
me gold"; or again from his faiher-in-law, a dissni prince 
iti Bahyloo, wondering why he h« received no gold: "AH my 
other daughters, who are wedded to kings, receive my 
messengers and send me gold by ihenu" Whereupon Thui- 
mosis replied: “The kings, thy neighbours, must be very 
powerful. But what are the possessions of ihy daughter, who 
is here with me? Had she brought me the veriest trifle ftotn 
th«, I would send th« a fine gift now, for S perceive that 
thou marries t thy daughters to thine own profit." 

So ran the correspondence between these son* of the 
desert and lords of the oasis, on tablets carried between them 
hy fiiweadtig nifinOT, 

Their theocritdc dpg^la of royalty superbly constructed. 
But it was not the world of the real gods wbich^ beyond die 
boidm of res! life, flowefied and withered like the jungle. 
Cfwfe ^ legendsp the names and sgnifkatiuns of the gods 
whose son Pharaoh was, ch^e with the oflumries, and m the 
tutrrow Nile valfcy they were grveni difierOTt names and 
meanings in dlflermt pla^ at the same time. But as a generat 
rule, the supreme god was Amon-ni- 

The birth of Pharaoh, son of a mortal woman, y^i 
Holy Spirit," wtu invented three thousand y’esfs before the 
birth of OuisL 

Up to this poinc, wc can understand how the myth of 
divine descent was used lo impose upon the people. But It 
was not the mete galvanization of some old, petrified ptiesdy 
trick- On the cotiiiaty, these upstart generals or petty pdneo 
who perpetually founded dynasriei began really to bclie^^ 
in w4at their simpler but shrewder fiithcti had used a 
method of obtaining power* There happened here whai can 
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[lappen only to men withoui self-cHdcunj—that is, vithout 
hintiouT and phiJosophy—they (l;Ji thesmiclve* gods, ind their 
&ihm and cousins, the gods, gradually suhaded into ims^s 
of the Pharaohs. Priests were speedily found to enshrine 
the whole process in reli^oos formilae. 

Amenhotep in was probably the hrst to have tsnples 
briilt to himself, and his id worshipped in them during his 
lifedme. The god Amon was made to give thanks to him, 
^Tiia bodily son and living pattern," crying "I work wonders 
for thy majesty, I turn my &« to the south so that the great 
ones of Nuhu shall bow down before thee," 

Thus their self-idolimrioo continued through the cen* 
turies, void of all reverence for thdr fcthen, and c\'en a 
Pharaoh who was accounted so devout as Rhamses If erased 
his fbrefisihers* names in the temples to put his own in their 
place. In poems they compare the countenance of the gods 
with their own, so tbatmeo did not dunk and write of Pliaraoh 
that he was like Amon, hut of Amon that he was like the 
reigning Pharaoh. 


XIV 

If the divine nature of Pharaoh was to be preserved ui the eyes 
of the people, phenomenal stagie-managemenr was retjuired. 
It did not need to go to the Icngdi of a victorious campaign: 
with the help of the priests, any of the frequent festivals of 
the ynr could be i i«eTt to make the diviniiy of Pharaoh shine 
forth in a highly suggestive form. AH that the kings of die 
Old Kingdom had to do to create amarement was to gird on 
the tail of a lion, and, thus equipped, to ride past in their 
manhexx!* 

In Thebesj after the head of the. procession, fanned of 
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captive slaves, priests, mountebanks, and all kinds of animaU 
had passed, tlw gaping popnboc saw a liner approaching 
along the a^'cnue of sj^iufps, home by twelve loldlen 
surjounded by men waving fens, preceded by outrunners 
wlin drove the people hack with sticks and merely aggravated 
their curiosiry. In the litter wt Phaiaoh with a ^le, poitited 
beaid, ihe sacred golden uraeus in luf head-dress seeming lo 
rear itself cm hb forehead in de£ance of hii eiwinka, and 
above it the double crown of the two £gypts; in his hand 
he Iwld die key of life, and the whiak wltich, with Egyptian 
Ciimmon aens^ he used to keep off the flics. He was followed 
by tile btieis and carriages of his wives and die princesses, 
and the rednue of the "Magic Flute." 

When the great royal barge sailed along the Nik, the huge 
sail skilfully Eloisted on the mast with strong ropo, Pharaoh 
sat under it in iirtmt of the cabin, w hil e to make room for the 
caKin, the court, and the cattle, die towers sat balanced on 
the boat's edge round the prow. At every fesrtval Fhanoh 
poured (nsh life into the iUuston; liad bimself gigantically 
pormyed on every tempk wall, crushing his enemies;, and 
w'hcn the Pharaoh was a queen she glorified hersdr as a 
godlike figure, ia all dungs divine. 

We row well ask bow many Egypdana really believed 
that such ceremonies were divinely appealed. In die Old 
Kingdom simple people had r ev ered in Phaiuoli a god walkir^ 
iqxin the earth, moving in the sight of the world, visibly 
rvwaitUztg and punishing. In the ear^ tnoming be robed, 
rode and drove abroad, inspected the quany, onkced dte 
building of canals, sti]:q}ed, slept tike otl^ men, and could 
even fell in bank, and yet he had eternal life because he was 
Horus, evert when he himself was worshipping the god 
Horus< 

But later, in Thebes^ the consdtunon of the Stare and the 
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pri&sthood was so coinplicaicd, md the knowledge ofsodul 
condiuon^ among die people so advancedj tliat Pimaoh had 
to lay &r [oo much stress on his leniency, his care and rtspon- 
sibiUty for the people, and his services to the State^ for every¬ 
body. to accept hiim nncHdcitly ss a god. He seccied lutW 
art open-handed monarch than a god when, on the day of 
the Nile flood| the day of the New Year, lie distributed 
silver dmiota and his own statue in ivmy^ sphiirees with Ids 
own head, suits of anrioiir and quivm, swords and inkrors 
of Hue metaJ. And he was seldom 3 leader !n war. 

For in this oasis kingdom war could not make Jiistory: 
the wonderfu! green Nik valky between the deserts, without 
min and hence without neighbours, sdned the hut of conquest 
neither without nor wdiMtL It is true that the gold Imd to be 
brought from Nubia, arid many ibingi came into the delta 
foom the Syrian peopkSv But for a wry tong time it was 
commerpe that ihc oasis into eontscE with Asb 

Minor and East Africa; seldom war. In years, Egypt 
was In foreign hands for only joa Ethiopians and Libyans 
possessed it for a short time only, and dien only in part: 
even the Hyksos, whose race is srill s matter of dispute among 
experts, left little in Egypt except tbeir war-cbarioi, [lie fiisi 
to be di^nvn by botsea^ and the oomk stoty of one of ihidr 
kings who lived m the hut sent a message to the prince 
of Thebes, high up tlic Nile, asking him lo have all hb hippos 
kdkd, for thdr roaring disturbed hb sleeps 
Tlie three ox tour Lnv^^hng races Itift nothing behind, and 
Egypt's own conqiij^is breugiit noihing of decisive importance 
into the country. Not even gbry* For it was not the great 
conquerors, Thurmosis ID, Amefiltotep 10, or Sethos I who 
made the name of Egypt immonal; Ofily die historian soil 
knows anything about the long simggle^ in which they pene¬ 
trated to the ^phrates and to the Blue Nile. Bat the world 
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sdll toaks up wiih wander u ihe temple cohimiuorHhamsan, 
who, in his sbity-seven years* reign, made no conquests, aban* 
dooed Northern Syrii to the enemy Hitdies, and then made 
friends of them. Oases do not develop soldiers, and the Joids 
of riiese oases recruired their armies from Ntihian and Asiaric 
prisoners, who left nothing behind them in when they 

vent forth to Bottle, not even the thought of the Nile. 

In a foLk'tale—^ kind of school poem—the teacher tells the 
truth about the soldier as it was understood among the people. 
"And tliou bclievest him to be happier titan the scribe? As a 
child he is triien aw^i^ and locked up in barracLs; a blow on 
the stomach, mother over the eyebnnvs, and he ts already 
siiiprhed. Then they heat him out like papyrus- Shall t tell 
thee of his matches to Syria? He carries buiad and water on 
his slioulders, like an ass^ his back is benc- Ajnd the only water 
■s foul. And when at last the enemy coiiK? Iw is like a capdve 
bird, his limbs are like water. If he ever returns home^ be it 
tike worm<eatien wood; he is brought hack on an ass, liis 
clothes has'e tong been stolen, hts servant has nm away. 
Therefore, O scrihe Ennene, change (hy saying and speak 
thus: Tile scrihe is happier than ibe soldier,' ^ 

The legend of the ben-headed war-goddess Sechina 
owes its greamees and its gloom to this dislike of war among 
the ^ypiian people^ lU, being full of years, had sent her to 
earth to destroy mankind, which was plotting agamsi hiin. 
She came and bathed a whole city in blood. But wiien Ro, 
in the monung, saw the bbod-drenched pbcc he was appalled. 

“I will lather protect mankind," he cried to tiU servants;. 
“Let all &lds ovet£ow with red, intoaiAttng drinL" But when 
die war-goddess come she saw herself mirrored in the Jield^ 
diank, and was drunken. Tlien slie no longer knew mankind, 
and le^ it in peace. 

It w» not war that detennined the hisiory of this people. 
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It W3S llie Nile. Hif snake-Uke form k gave to the oam nude 
it difficult for any niler to control, *i'n« the hinder parti 
could flit off, like the snake's, without the eentral organs 
being aff«tcd. In the attempt to put a stop to the entUss 
a^aHare of the chiefs against him. Pharaoh sought to impose 
feat by means of his divine descent, and to secure control of 
the country by establishing a hierarchy. Hie mystk iinlr s^-ttb 
the gods and the tcalisti'c lirik with the bureauctau became 
hta insttumcnts of govemmenT. 

For in spire of alt his power, whidi made all land and mgn 
his property, Pharaoli was in danger of losing everytfiing 
between the Nile floods in the confusion caused by the de* 
meat, untesa be tamed it, diatrihuied the water by canals, and 
hence increased the food-suppty, AJI the fr^nces which bar¬ 
barian princes of other lands in much later times, and even 
in our own day, have turned to account id tbdr raids and 
wars s^dnsi w^eaker and ritdier neighbours, were rdined 
into or^nizaiion by the govemincnt of the Phanohs. Tlie 
Nilecommanrled them, thusearly in history, to tram the people 
not to f^t but to till the Und, to cteaie not a ndiitaiy dicotor* 
ship but a feudal state, in which technique and science were 
invented to master the clement, and m whkh the sab|eet)Oti 
of millions of slaves was sublimated into comiadeship and 
mutual support The Nile, for whose understandirig the 
spaces of the heavens were mapped, for whose distributjon 
the fields of the earth were divided arul subdivided, strength¬ 
ened, in the course of the centuries, both the mental power of 
the people and its desire for union in itself and with otherw 
When the feliah tn Edfii saw (he messenger arriving with 
the readings of the priest’s nibmeter up at Hlephantina, 
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TO bav# Then] entered (ot compariscn on the ^g's tables, 
Id* conhdence in the \^'istJota of the Government grew, 
and Pharaoh's daim to be the son of Horns w sdU more 
firmly established by his skill in forecasting the harvest. 
Pharaoh was boujid up with the element, and the fidlah waidjed 
with nevier-failing cudosiiy tu see how far it would ob^ hmt, 
"Pharaoh commands the Nile to rise,” the fellah heard in the 
temple, "and the KiJe obeys him at the dangeroua tnomeni 
when it is about to lose itself in the abysses of the imderworliL'' 

Yet immediately afterwards he lieard the priest calling on 
the gpd of tJte Nile in a very undent hymn that had been 
preserved and written dowm in Thehes, and which ran: 
"Hail to thee, O Nile, that risest from the earth, out of 
m}rsierious darkness, to the liglit of day wlien; men hymn 
thy coming; who waieresr the fields, whom Ra has created to 
feed all the cattle^ who waterest even the desert, which is 
far from water, for rt is thy dew that falls from heaven. If 
the Nile is sluggish men's noses are stopped up, all men are 
rvRtched, the sacrifices vanish, millions die* If it rtses^ then the 
earth is jubilant, every sromach nioiiioe&, every month is glad, 
every tooth is to be seen 

"It is he that tnakeih the trees to grow and brmgeih fonh 
ships, for none can be made of stone. Thou lavish one, who 
watered! the fields and strengtheneth all men, w hat mao dare 
liken thee tO the sea, which bringeth forth no com ^ 

"Cbmest thou in flood-time, we sacrifice to th«, sJau^ier 
oxen for thee, fimen gieese, and snare antelopes in the deser^ 
that we may make thank--oflikings to thee for thy loving^ 
kindness. Therefore pray to die nine gods. Fear ilie power 
that the lord of the world hatfi shown. Thou art he who 
makest both banks to grow green, who makest man to Usie 
by his cattle, and the cattle of the field, O Nile; thou greenest 
of ttrings, thou makest green, O Nile." 
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In this beautiiul ohscurity the hincdons and tiyrohals of 
tJu gtjds are indistinguiihably confused^ ■ hieraidiy of the 
gods was alien to the Egyptian iheogony, for they could not 
oiganiu the incompichensibk. 

But evcrydiing ratkina 4 everything cnated by human 
skill and poUiical power was built up into a superb pyramid. 
As an clemeitT the Nile was dark and lemble, hut in the State 
it was Organized. Every basin was the cenoe of an agncultuta] 
province, every sJiire was dependent on its neighbour, every 
prefect Iwd to manage hU water with a view to the hext, 
all submitted riielr petitions to the central organization, from 
which they took their orders. Thus the Nile created absolute 
monarchy. It was only when Pharaoh called hinifelf the son 
of Hapis that he was really the son of a god. 

Hence of all gods Pliitraoh, too, tfapi's, the Nile. 

On the "Gllunui of the Seven Years of Famine,’' one of the 
oldest Egyptian inscriptioiia, said to be written before the 
pyramids were buJlt^ a Pharaoh complains; "For seven years 
the Nile has not Hsen, There is no com, the ^Ids are dty, 
no man buries his neighbour, everyone Sees to return no 
more, the cldldren sveep, the young men 6tin^ the old men 
wither. Tliair kgs have lost dwtr strength: with folded arms 
they crouch on the ground." Yet if tlie Nile rose too high 
the disaster was just as great; so tliat two thousand years 
bier a Phataoli of the tweniy-thicd dynasty wrines; 'The 
whole vallt^ is turned into an ocean, the temples are full of 
water, and men look like wamr-ferwL" 

Vet even such a catastioplie rarely had the power to trouble 
a bierarclty so skilfully constructed, for it was the most aston¬ 
ishing otgamzaiion known to the andent world, and has 
never really been eioeiled by the modern. It embraced evuy- 
thti^ "that Ptalj has founded and wn'ttim in the sktes. At the 
pot the sun and moon and all the other element^ then the 
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supneme thu Is, du god utd goddess, Uie kuig and 

quMn, ihe vider of [he ting, down to the cdiiculs in Hiebes, 
province and dtj', ail men concerned with the lernple, the law, 
finance and the army, down to the scribes and artisans, the 
engravers, carpenters, and shoemakers of the king." Here 
the list breaks ofi*. 

Sudi a scheme for the prescivauDn of the State, sttetching 
from the sun to the shoemaker, and setting Pharaoh very 
close to the sun to ensuie hia authority over a people of 
eight miliion souls, had certainly never been seen before in 
the history of the world. Those who later regatded it ali 
as 3 great example vert the bom dictators. Here at last was 
a people that deified its kings, and it was no hzrard tltar led 
Caesar and Nspoteon to the Sphinx, The first Greeks to 
approad) the Nile had romanhcticd it: since then it has seduced 
all men who went there into becoming Pharaonk, and the 
hut of them were the English. 

Ai the apex of the pyramid, inunedUidy below xlte kiitg, 
stood the priests. As a god, Pharaoh meant more dian they, 
and prevented tiiem from making themselves kings, as they 
did among the Assyrians and Sutnerians. But they did not 
ki him out of their siglit; their power was often inherited 
in the direct line longer than the changing dynasties of the 
Phatacilis permitted, and duy overthrew more iHan one 
rnlcr, When Pharaoh, in the state of grace, moved to the 
image of the god his father, rwo priests held bis funds, and 
who he looked tip two priests were holding the masks of 
the l»wk and the ibis, representing Hotus and ThotL As the 
king knelt to exchange the rttnaJ faiinulae with dtetn, he was 
at all times under their spelj, and when the most inreresting 
of all [he Phantohs once dared to revolt against [hem, it was 
he who lost. 

To amass great wealtlt, many cattle:, and much land was the 
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ptsston of the priesis, whicli atone 5ecijre<t ttiem pleasure and 
power, fur what poured into die temple and belonged to it 
m fact, thdr property^ On such lists as are to be found in 
the tombs of the great Phanabs we read, as priestly property 
in Thebes alone; 80^000 staves, 420,oc» head of catde, 600,000 
aoes of bod, boats, 46 wharvies, 56 villages, a hundred¬ 
weight of gold, a ton of silvan tons of copper, 25,000 firs 
of wine and dder, 300 sacks of com, 190 htEtb, Tliese treasures 
Iiad been paid to the priests by the fdUhin as dte price of corn, 
and we snll possess the receipts in duplicate. Goethe once 
wrote; “That the priests managed their husmess as well in 
Egypt as everywhere ehe. They made a great to-do about the 
d^ in order to keep a firm hand over ilie tiving.” 

For since they were in possession of all knowledge, being 

at the same ttme the real scholars and magidaiu, they were 

able, by means of mysteries^ to use their poirer » a menace 

and their association with the gods as blackmail. Since the 

people, in a kind of reformadon, had developed the demotic 

script, the priests wen at last able to establish all kinds of 

mysteries, and for some thousands of v’ears they pcenched to 

the people die veibd image of Sais, under which, in die end, 

nothing was found but two crossed arrows. 

At the same time they retained control of the people by 

means of their school of medicine and their baths, by the sale 

of everything necessary fw the burial ri tes and die miintmtes, 

bv mass orders for statues—five lumdred Eon-hcaded war- 
■' 

goddesses for Kamak alone—and by their care of the sacred 
cats, cows, beetles, fish, and crocodfies, wliich were waited 
on by an army of keepers^ 

And above all by the festivals, to wliich, in dieNew Kingdom, 
the cunning of sbwlute ruleis ton a certain air of democracy, 
since tlic people were allowed to look, eat, and drink for 
nothing. Wien, at the greatest festival, tliat of the Nile flood, 
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the sided boat of Amon-Ra was carried about by a greai 
pnxessian of priests, preceded by the fliatties of fbrmet tings, 
with Phacaoh btin^ng up the war, when thousands of lamps 
moved in fantastic night festivals, and Pharaoh perfotmd 
his symbolic washing with Nile loiter from Elephantine, 
the people for a day and i night tiiought themselves happy. 
But it was not the meat and the beer that had frJkd them Wi 
new hope in their life of bondage; it was the water, the hfile, 
that brought the flood they longed for, and approached the 
columns of the temple of Ahydos as though it had come to 
cany olT the barque of the god. 

When the first waves of the flood reaclted Tliebes and 
Memphis, when the canals were opened, die great popular 
festtt^ turned into a feast of love, for die young men woe 
inflamed by the idea that the Nile, on the opening of the canals, 
took bodily possession of its beloved, the dark earth. Under 
its influence there were nights of love and marriages, and the 
young men sang: 

light my bark apon the water. 

And my head fs wreathed with flowers, 

Hastening to the teni ple porola. 

And to many bappy hours. 

Great Cod Ptdi, let my beloved 
Come to me with joy lo-nighi, 

That ttvmorrow's dtrwn may see her 
Loveilet vdll with love's deljjd^t 
Memphis I Full of sound and perfume!, 

For die gods a dwelling tnighi. 

Tfie maiden replied: 

Hear the holy waiexs flowings 
Ra is oome, for all to see, 

Bui toy heart is skk sridi longing 
TUI my brother comes to me. 
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I gluU He him '^bex die wixm 
Hurry dimugh die opened ftayt, 

Give him wrailm for wreediji of flirft’m, 

JUwe my bur for him to pnuHt 
Happier than Phanob** datigheen, 

I Ik in hb cntbiaoe. 

During the festival the river^ as die male element, vas 
symbolicslly wedded to a maiden, as if to stimulate U to 
fecundate the earth- This powerful and primitive awuality, 
sn^ested by the Nile, coroes out in many a popular sioty. 
In the oldest leprescntadDns, the Nile appears iit two figures, 
male and female^ but in cuch a way that the tnale, tog, 
grotesquely lepresentB fertility widi his heavy hteasts mi 
flabby belly. 

Sometimes, during the aniitna period of drougJit just 
before (he flood, Pharaoh came in person up (he Nile (O Sit- 
sileh, where the river seems to vanish in the narrows between 
the rocks- There he sougltl to propLtiaie the NUc god with 
gifts, particularly a wbjm oat, and if he threw a roll of papyntS 
inscribed with magic fbnnulae into the water, the river was 
certain to rise ^lin from the earth- 

Ali iJiese festivals contributed to the priest's sociat and 
political power. 

If the officials kept om good terms with die priests, it was 
because they wished to dutch at the fringe of divine descent, 
whose centre meatu supreme power. From Pharaoh, through 
the priests, down w those who sat at the recript of eustom, 
evatyooe dung to the tradiliDn of divinity, in order to njodve 
a oertarn piece 0/ every oot shmgbteied in da tonple, or a jug 
of beer on prooBssional dstys. These thouasids of siracures 
made it necessary later to appoint beside die "Director of 
Appointments" a "Real Director of Appofaiiments," a "Rsl 
Jutlge,'* while other court oflidaJs bore such titles aa "District 
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Qiirf of iht Nile," '‘Inspector of Homs, Hooves, and 
Feachen," "aiief Deputy Hairdresser to PhaiaoJi/' "Privy 
Councillor of the King'* StOTnachcr," "Pcoidcnt of die Seattj 
of the Morning Apamneni;' ''Chief Inspector of di* Bath* 
room of the Great Queen" "Ditecior of AU Beautiful Dim- 
sioiw," or, in more raonuineiital fashion, *'Commandant of 
tfte Desert,^* 

The real driving-power of tlte great organiiarioo, however, 
Wk* the scribe. An oiEce, such as we see in a tomb-painttng, 
Tffith Its clerks weighing com, drawing up reports, checking 
accounts, despatching and making noies with a Iiead clerk 
looking on, admiiabty symboUics ih* adminiairadon in which 
the recently invented art of writing lud developed into an 
absuTilityv 

About the year aooo Sesostris Iiad distrihuted the land 
among all Egyptian* in little squares, and if the Nile waslirf 
any of it away, the owner had to gO to Pharaoh ahotit ii. 
Later, in the great rime of Thebes, this oiganirauon had 
given rise to hordes of furveyois, annies of tax-gadietets 
and water-inspectois. Then there were dcpartiuenis for die 
trT p p le s the canals, the cemeteries, for fishermen and wood¬ 
cutters. Even the demons who at night drew die sun-b^ 
tlirough die underworld were departmenaliaod. Endless lists 
seem to have beai drawn up simply to keep the scribes busy, 
the chests of documents and rolls of papyrus in their cases 
multiplied, record offices which filled whole houses were thick 
in the capital, and in the popular tongue die scribe was likened 
to the donkey-driver, for lie drove the other heavily-buxdctjed 
offidaU hefoee him ai ids own sweet wilt. 

By that time die numbering of the people had so ^ 
det'doped that the scribe was the most powerful niait in oiy 
and province. One of the last native Pharaohs, the eunniog 
dictator Amasis, carried bureaucracy and Smte socialist so 
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far (hat fae commanded every man to give an annual account 
(O die local police of his means of llvelihoML Anyone vho 
failed to sliow a proper basis of livelihood was ptit to death. 
Solon, who later introduced something similar into Athens, 
is said to have taken (he idea from E^ypL 
State control of this kind, which is again being attempted 
to-day, is at best tolerable only in a community of free ddzens; 
in a ^e-home State, or a people of slave mentality, it means 
nothing but power seeking to matnciin itself by terror. 
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What liad Piiaraoh to fear? Fust, sickness, wtudi could put an 
end not meidy to hia life^ but to Ins power. The only teltahJe 
evidence that the priests killed Pharaoh so that his soul 
should pass to a stronger sucoessor comes from Meroe on the 
Middle Nile: tC'^y dtual murders ate tolerated by 
custom among the Shiiluks on the Upper Nile- After defeat 
in war, or a harvest, he was in dangief of bdng deposed: 
in (be Bible he is Jield lesponsihle for the seven years of 
Gimine under Joseph and for die plagues under Moses, and yet, 
in Such cases, his overthrow has always teniained a matter of 
legend. What Pharaoh really had to fear was his people. 

We do not know which Phamhs they hated, whkh they 
despised, for the history of the Pharaohs was tnscrihed in 
pjuntiikgs and words on the walls of temples and tombs, and 
on t^tehsks, visible &om far off to all the people, in accord* 
ance with the dogma of divirK descent and for reasons of 
stale. 

In Egypt, where thirty dynasties succeeded each other in 
(he course of three thousand years, that is, ruled on an average 
only a hundred years, in spite of the shadow-show of divine 
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descent iuid the custom of skvety, the Pheiaoh must have 
harboured a profound feeling of dtstnut lovavds those 
deprived of dieir riglits. Given thdr condguiiy, the dependence 
of all on die »me river and its ycarlj^ vaganesp Pharaoh on 
the roof of ftis paJaoe cannot but have admitted to hlrnself 
that everything the river brought on its back into his royal 
diy had really been borne on the backs of the worker ^ 
the fellah, had been hewti by their arms from the tpuny, 
cut and threshed by their arms in the harvest; he mus t haive 
seen tlte sweat trickUng down a tliousand tegs as they stood 
in echelon on the Nile embankment; he must tiave said hi 
himseir that they could nci but fed Amonand Hapis, tlte gods 
of the sun and the Nile, to be a torture and a burden, coil' 
demned as iliey were tlieir 'whole stavC'IUe long to raise water 
— ^W'sier. 

The peasant was distinguished fTOm tbe cattle only by his 
food and Ids thoughts; as regards the former be was worse 
off, because, as there were more of him, he was easier to replace; 
in the taiccr he was free, yet of his real thoughts not mote 
has been wTiticn down than of those of tbe Plianohs. The 
foreign prisoners of war were in the same plight as tlte natives; 
their work on the Nile, on the land, m die quarries and tbe 
tombs, meant the same tod by day, tlte same exhaustion at 
its tmd, and was branded with the same bondage of a lifetune, 
even though the subject was not called a sbve. Everybody 
was in a state of serfdom, except for a very small intomediate 
cb$s of meichants and artisans. Their way was the way of 
their fathers, and the practical impossiblli^ of improving 
their staiitis was overcome only in the rarest cases. “TTic boy 
is begotten,** says a popular chyme, *'only to be tom from his 
mDther*s atms. Whm he is grown to manhood his bones are 
broken.** He bore branded on hjs arm the stamp of the admini* 
stradon, just Uke the cattle. 
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And evQi ihc skmkvf was not die giE3t«si tuudship. In 
the quarries, which tud to yield up t^r colo^ without 
machinery, it was he who liamtncred ihc holes In the nxt, 
and before the great bloch of atone stood in the sepuldual 
temple of Cheficn, hundreds of arms liad to woric for a whole 
year, for wirh its wriglit of nearly hfry tons it was ^ixen feet 
longj two others supporting a temple roof in Fjyum were 
rwenty'four feet long, and many an obelisk over a hundred 
I«L Every saioopliagui of hlack granite Juid been hauled by 
the workmen along the 'deseii road on a kind of wooden 
sledge. On the knees of a colossal statue, which was drived 
CO the tomb with ropes by several hundred men, a relief 
shows the little overseer standing, shoudng, ridiculous, 
contmaoding others to sprinkle the road with water to 
prevent the sledges catching fire from the fricnon. 

Whether or how far the fidd belonged to him, the feUah 
never quite knew. Was the local count, the nomardi, the 
landlord, or Pharaoh himself proprietor of bis land and his 
service? Since it was Ite who, (ogjether wi'di his khufolk, 
wotked and founded a village, he could, nnlilre the ptisoner 
of war, call himself free; be w^ not sold by law, but only by 
custom. We seem to read the of thousands when we read 
on a papyms, in one of those poegnant popular tales, how some¬ 
body described the fate of the fellali. 

“The worm has eaien half the giain, die liippopotamus 
the test There are mice tn die delds^ (he locusts liave mme, 
die cattle have broken into the comdcld, the sparrows steal. 
What was left in die gtanarj' fell into the hands of thieves. 
The catde have perished of threshing and ploughing. And now 
the scribe comes in lus boat to the bank to gather in the harvest. 
Woe to the fellahJ The oEdals have sticks, die negroes 
rods of palm. 'Give up your com,' they cty. If there is none, 
they beat him, he is bound and cast into ibe canal, then lie 
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stnkj> Hu wife is bound before his eyes, his dilJdren too. Tbe 
neighbours flee to save ihdr eom." 

Wliat may the brickniakcr harve felt ’when he $4w the mason 
chbelHng the praise of some hateti^ all-too-living governor 
upon 3 [Otnb? "I have mishandled no girl of the people:, 
oppressed no uidow, impnsoned no shepherd, taken no work¬ 
men away from their taskmaster/' WEutt did die fellah fed 
when he saw the same scribe tending from his boat at the village 
and annuimcing to the crowd that for PJiaiaoh, who was shortly 
to pass that way, there must stand ready on die bank: -'if,000 
go^ loaves of 5 diderent kinds, 14,^00 other loaves, ifioo 
cokes, 70 pitchers, and lyooo other vessels, ijooo baskets of 
dried meat, 60 jars of milk, 90 of cream, and wood for the 
kitchen, baskets of figs and grapes, and fiowets and gariaiuls 
to deck bis table”f 

While they were iistening to this the workmen who were 
buildir^ tile dty of the dead of tlie same Rhamses were 
striMi^ to enforce the delivery of their food. She moriihs 
of their history, which have been recorded in Stare documefUs^ 
show how they first waited pauently, then came and shoutedr 
"We have been starvitig for ei^teeo days. We have no 
bread, no fish, no Iierbs. We have a great word to say— 
verily at this point in Phareoh's kingdom evil will be done." 
In tiiis way they had to force 50 sacks of com a month out 
of the scribes and the police, while the same adminlstr^icm 
was delivering to,ooo sacks of com a year to the priests in 
Thebes alone. 

They heard liow Pharaoh ptesented one of his wives with 
the harvest of a whole district to py for her shoes out of the 
raxes; how he gave another the yield of the wine of Aniylles 
in the delta to pay for her belts and bodices, and at the same 
time, for years on end, they had to feed to Thebes the flame 
in which a kind of bronze was being wrou^t into the gigantk 
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wings of the temple gates, or drag a monolith of 3^ tons 
down the Nile—-two thousand men working for three yors. 

Sometimes pungent satitts rose hom among the people 
and were written down by some scribe to amuse his master, 
*'I saw the smith at his fire—he has fingm Kite tlie crocodik^ 
Even at night he works more than hk amii can aoeomptish. 
When the stonecutter lias finhlied: Jits w ork fie sinks exhausted 
by tile side of the stone. Late in the evening the barber run* 
through the streets to find cusiomm; lie wears Itfs fingeia 
to the bone merely to lUf hti belly. The boatman who ta kni 
goods to the delta works beyond hJs strength and die files 
sdng him to deadi. The wesver in his worksht^ is worse 
off than any woman; croiidiing with Jiis knees against his 
belly lie cannot even breaihe. The messenger bequeathes 
hi* gpods to his wife and children bdbie he goes away for 
fear of ilie lions and the Asiatics, The sliocmakcr curses 
all day and eats his owm Icadier, The wasbeiman bleaches 
his washing on the banks, hut his neighbours ate the croco¬ 
diles. Tlie fisticr is stUI w'orse off—he « sfill nearer to the 
crocodile." So it went on through die centuries. 

But once the fellahin and the workers of Egypt revolted 
against their muten; once thdr tesetnment burnt out: a 
rcnxiliition dispossessed the rich men and the priests of Egypt 
of their power, ft lasted a long time, probably from 2350 to 
2150, at the end of the Old Kingdom, long before joseph. 
This revolt may liave Exen provoked by die dictatorship 
of a cruet nonuuth Riled, or, as some authorities thJiil^ 
by the tnairiagc of a Pharaoh to a wo.man of the people. 

In any case, the doctrine, then new, of Pharaoh's respon- 
sibiUty to die people must have been at die hotioiti of 
it, since die priests, from the fifth dynasty onward, had, 
Protestant-wise, shifted his responsibiliiy frtini lieavea to 
earth. 
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This i* the onfy twolutiao in the fustory of the world 
of which we possess only tile records of the delated. Ar thti 
dme only the hkratic wiiting existed; there vns no popuLtr 
stxipt; iience the viccorloiis classes could -write no account 
of their victory, but the conquered priests probahl'y did not 
date to set down any &cts even in their own language; thus 
only Eameniaiioiu have been handed down to us, which, -with 
their poTiibles, reminiscent of the Bible or Arabian stories, 
toll on in grandiloquent rhapsodies, remarkable for their 
beauty, but also for theit vigorous rfiythni; they need only 
be transposed from the minor to the major of victory. A 
priest of Heliopolis writes; 

‘The land is lost, the sun has ceased to shine. The Nile 
is empty, tliou canst enss it on foot, the wild beasts of Uie 
desert drink horn the Nile. Enemies advance &om the east^ 
and see the land in mouniihg and in pain. Eveiy man murders 
his neighbour, lute niles in the dty, every moutb that speaks 
u struck dumb. The words of others turn to fire in one's own 
heart.'* 

An offidal writes of the nde of the poor; "The poor 
triumph: ciy; 'Let us put down the mi^ity.' Every man 

wearing a robe of hnen is btaren, men who h»e never seen 
the light ate roiitg into high places. He who will work must 
go atTned.Tfie Nile is risu^yci no nvan labotira, for cadi says; 
'We know not what will come to pass in the land.' The 
docks wander without sli^herds, the crops ate destroyed, 
there is no laiment, nor spices nor oil. The granBiies are 
in niim, their watdttnen slain, men eat herbs and drink 
water. The women refiise to bear chUdren. The diiidren cry; 
‘Why did my fiither beget me.*’ Men flee from the towns 
and build tents again, for gates, walls, and temples have been 
burnt down. . . . 

"He who had not where to Iky hia head Itas now a bed. 


He who found no shade steeps under tneea, and he who 
hsd shade flees tlirough wind and ureaihcr. He who had no 
moiithful of bread to eai has now a granary. He who Fiad 
not tJiC wherewithal to pdnrlus hsx luschests full of perfinned 
dl, nic woman who could see iicr face only in the Nile has 
now a mirror. Tlw man who icnew not die lyre has new a 
harp. 

“But the great hunger and weepi AH tint was in the pyia- 
raids has been carriijd oflT, the mysteries ate unveifed. Phaiaoh'a 
leventDCS are no more, yet com, fish, and birds, linen, breuize, 
and oil, and all good things belong to Phataoh. E\'en die 
vizier Jus no i«ervaiit, for there are no more servants. Those 
who once had ihcir tombs htiiJt by others now work them- 
aeJves. Where shall we find the resin to purify the dead, where 
the oil to embalm them ? The dad arc cast into the river, the 
Nile lias become a dry of the dead. In the temples the gods 
are cheated, for men bring tlicm geese instead of oren. Inaoleoi 
mouths s^; ‘If ] knew wJiere the god was, I would gladly 
bring him my sacrifice.' No man laughs, and the sound of 
hugliter is still. All, tliat diis world were at an end, that there 
might be an end of noise and confusion.” 

This, the first and only revolt of the Egyptian ielloh in the 
course of fifty centuries, will ala'ays reinain a mystery j only 
a few brick tombs of the pfwr, built into tlie fine sepulchres 
of the princes of that epoch, speak widt enduring tongues. 
Wliarcver else has been excavated or dedpliered echoes the 
voice of the defisUed rich, and it is unique in its mckutcho^. 
But tile herit^ of this revolt can be seen m the changes 
that now set in with the hiiddle Kingdom—that is, widi the 
first Thebans, roughly the eleii'cnth and twelfth dynasdes, 
about the year jooow Princes and piiesis, taking warning 
by die catasiToplie that had fallen upon their fathers, admitted 
the people to certain privileges, let them parrietpate tn die 
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religious rircs, to paint ihdr cvstocns and from 

t hrfr life in the tombs, and even proclaimed n'ciy man mi- 
RKiria] wiiQ inctely performed the cusiomaiy observances, for 
by ihe plunder of the temples of Osiris the people had come 
into possession of hia mysteries.. By tliia cynical pleasantry 
they pbcaied the menacing forces, comforring those who were 
weary and heavy-laden, two diousand years before St. Paul, 
with tJw promise of resurteerion in God, when al! should be 
erpial; to tnake it clear, they allowed the ofhdals And even 
the artisans to build their rombs and lienee partake of immur- 
tality, 

On^ once in the history of Egypt was a revolution created 
from above. This was the achievement of Akhnaron, the only 
Pharaoh whose life would be worth writing. Akltrution w 3 $ 
that Amenhcitep fV whose portraits move tts even to-day. 
When lie Jiad raised the sun to be lord of the world, he wrote 
this hymn to iti 

"Radiant (hou risest to the heavenly hill of h^it, O Aton, 
who lust lived since the world began. Ttiou dost arise and lead 
the world in thy beauty. Thou shtnest lugh over die Und, 
thou dost embrace all thy creation, yet wdiile tiiy rays linger 
on earth, thou thyself lemainjest far off, W'ben thou witb- 
drawest foom us to iJte west, the earth grows dark as though 
its end had come. Men lie heainjy in their cltambers, and 
if a thief steals from them wliat lies under their hesd, they 
see him not, 

"Bui when thou renimest, darkness takes fligfit, both lands 
rejoice in iliy rajTi. All men arise, for fhou drawcsi tiiem. 
Tliey wasli tliemselvea, clothe themselves, then rmse their 
arms to thee in prayer, tlinu radiant onel Tlie country goes to 
its work, even the cattle in the pasture rejotcev fields and lierbs 
grow green, the lambs skip upon rheir feet, the birds dutur 
up from their nests, they praise thee with their wings. All 
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^-ays are open bccaijic thou sJiinest, die boats ride up and 
down ilie Nilc» the fish leap in the rivn; for thy rays readt 
far dou-n itwo the sea, Tlitnj maltest die clfild to grow fn iw 
motlicr's womb, eomforting it so that it shall not weep, 
dier. thou givest it breatlK Wiwn ii ootneth forrii, a son, thou 
openesi its mouifi^ and bestowesi upon it aceoftling to its 
need. Thriu ^ii'est air to the diidtcn in the shell, and 
strengdi to break die egg; it comes forth, pecks, and runs 
away, 

"Great is oil that dion hast created. The earth widi man 
and beast, gnat and small, all creatures that tread ilw eartii 
and all diat flies under the heavens, lEie lands of Syria and 
Mubia and the land of Eg)'pt, and thou settest eveiy man 
in ids place and givest unto lam according to lus need. Diffci^ 
etit in tongue, in stature:, and in colour, thou hast dlvichaJ the 
peoples. 

"Diou didst create the Nile in the underworld and lead ii 
about tile earth accotdii^ to thy will to nourish nunlund, 
thou Lord of all. In heaven thou settest a Nile, that it may 
deseend and roll in waves on the mountains like the sea and 
water the Jklds according to theh need. Hiou didst give the 
Nile in heaven to the mountain lands and to all cattle chat 
go (here upon thdr fni, But rlie Nile from the underworld 
thou didst give to Egypt. 

"Thou didst nmke the distant liea\-ens, tliar thou mightest 
rise in them and look upon all that thou didst make^ liiou 
alone. All men look up to th^ Sun of the Day. Thou livcst 
in my heart: no man knoweth thee like thy son Akltnaton. 
Thou hast made lUm privy to thy pLms, thou life thtougli 
wltich we live. Since thou didst 1^ the foundations of the 
world, thou hast raised mankind for thy son, who did proceed 
thee, and for hb beloved, the queen, who iiveth and 
bloometh to all eternity." 
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The two baiic elemejiti in tlie Egyptian cJiaractet gave birth 
to wnring; it was the Nile that produ4:ed administratiori, 
and the dnhe for continuiKt life that created records. Thus 
tlte grtaKii of their inventiotis waa made very iariy, in 
the fu^r tliree dynasties. AH the distinguishing marks of the 
Egyptian character, cbiit}' and sobriety, order and organizing 
capacity, arc revealed tti dtetr witting on oalumns, bridges, 
and statues, Thdr writing is more beautiful than that of the 
Sumettans, who write in stoiu^ more beautiful than that of 
tkc As^rtans, who made mnetform imprasions witli styles. 
Since the Nile mud ran away between theii fingers, the 
Egypdam wrote with hne-pofnted bulrushes, that is, in fact, 
with brushes, Erst on wooden tablecs, hi black and red, with 
palettes and pota, and then on papyrus. 

It is true that wliar diey wrote consisted mainly of pane¬ 
gyrics, but how much of andeitt historiography is anything 
clse^ A rtpresentaiion of Thodi, the letter-writer of die 
gpd^ and die gud of die scribes, as a monkey with white ItaJi, 
ri certamiy papular in origLo, like any outburst of humour 
in Egypt j there is no trace of humour among the Pharaohs. 
But writing itself created classes betweest Pharaoh and i)te 
people; the scribe, as an official, was mighiy and high in honour, 
like tlic princes in the Old Kingdom. Of course, here as 
everywhere else in the world, be stood in opposition to the 
soldier, but it was ody in Egypt that the pen was mighder 
than the sword, for tina people rmnained until the end a writing 
people, and never became a people of war. 

Writing, however, and knowledge with it, a!ways remained 
teaiisdc and purposeful Egypt possesses none of lliose uni- 
versa! anecdotes in which other peoples tramortaliied their 
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philosophy or artistic sense. The Nile and its oasis turned aU 
(heir (hought and writing into odcuiajion, and all tbdr 
inxcliecttial powers were concentiatcKi <m die ptaedea] solutiort 
of (be prohictna of the Nile, 

For !Eons ihese sons of the desert must have observed the 
heavens, sinee they liad already invented the calendar a 
thoimnd years before rhe first Pharaoh, ft has been proved 
that they possessed it in the year befote our era. Since 
they divided the year into three parts—flood, seed-time, and 
harvest, with twelve moniljs of thirty days—a few days 
retnained over every year, which had aDcumuIated in five 
hundred years to such an eKient that the "flood" season fell 
in hatvesL It took 1,460 years to eliaunaie this error—^thac 
b to bring the whole year round to startbg-poiut again, 
but in the epochs of Egyptian hisioiy dib "wandering year” 
first made Sts appearance in 1776 under Pharaoh Zoser, -wlto 
built the step pyramid, then in i}i6, under a tuccessor of 
Akhnaton, and stU) tn rime to find the Piiaruoht in dw Nile 
valley; but the third time the wandering year cams round 
it encountered Ptolemy, the greatest of hb 

time, in a-Dw 144; the fottnli rime it met the Mamelukes^ and 
thete were still two centuries to wait for General Bonaparte, 
So great are the epochs of the people who Invented our 
calendar mote than su^ centuries ago, They are like the hslb 
of some vast castle through which tben: sounds the hidden 
lushing of a river. 

It was the river, too^ that fostered the knowledge of the 
hours, the mestsute of rime in which the water-wheel could 
raise a certain quanriiy of water. And the Egyptians invented 
the sundial for the dayrime, and the water-clock for the night, 
in the form of stone basins with the stale of hours marked on 
the inside. The passing bouts were counted by holes which 
varied in sue according to the season and the length of the 
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iiigbt. Artd »nc( the counes of [he stsn itrere knowtif they 
wcse pressol into service too. Two ptiesis wouli! sli fadng 
each other, due tionh and south, on the Hat temple roof^ 
eadt widi a table on wliidi Ite had entered the stats for everjp 
night, and a aigtiting device. Thus each ctniJd calcuJate fhe 
hour from die position of the other letaiive to a star, measu ring 
from fus riglu cUktiv and left ear. What majesty of repose i 
And what a ttnmoil of emotioti if one of these priests, sitting 
and reckoning, lialed the other 1 

WJiUe tliey calcubted die moon and stars from the pylons 
of their temples, tn their reaJism (hey sought no prophecy 
in the aspects of the stars, as the Bdiytonians did: ax ali times 
they wanted to know simply what was, in order to act upon 
and thougli itiey used to trace the course of the stars in a 
dead man's tomb, they did so only for a fortnight in advanoei 
the rest lie had to do himself—he had time. In die New 
Kingdom th^ recorded die twelve houses of the zodiac and 
discovered and named five planets; later men took duee 
thousand years to discover two more. To divide the fields 
on die Nile by canals they invented die foot and die ell, and 
even tile decimal system. 

Since the £g]^dan$ had more constructive genius than 
ardsde sense, we cannot but admire these inventions more 
than thdr buildings, and hi die buildinp it is the technicaJ' 
execution that is incredible, even wlien we take (he mLUlom 
of slaves into account. 

Thougli the Nile had fostered die growtit of all naiicmal 
and communal inststudons it prevented the buildings from 
rising wJiere diere was stone to be had^ evetywhere tn the 
NUe valley the temples stand where none occurs. This is one 
of die disadvantages that at once tells against them in emn- 
partson with die Creek temples; anodier is die material of 
which they are hutlc. The limestone of Karnak is bcaudfii] 
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only by tnoonJigh:, while the Paniwnoii exposes Its marble 
W) the radiant brightness of die day^ and ito roseate patina 
deepens with tlie centuries. Wlien die Nile enters ihe ooimtiy 
at Assouan, it tus left behind ii the last fine building stone, 
the granite, which is Nubisot, like the g!old; nridier oocuia in 
the E^tian oasis. The flatness of the Nile valley, moreover, 
in which the buildings stand, reduces their hnptessivaiessi, 
since we are accustomed to raise temples and palaces for God 
and the ktog above us on the hill-topsi. 

Their vitality, rfieii desire for imiaorulity, flames up in 
the obelisks tiiey invited and hewed out of the virgin rodt, 
those obelisks for wliieli Nature herself seems to have supplied 
the modeL Goethe, who tead die ways of Nature with the 
insight of a god, rocoguked and danonstraied this form in 
the course of bis geological studies; it was the granite itself 
that led them to it. “J have, in the oouise of very aecumte 
tnvesngation of the manifold forms in which granite occurs, 
discovered a feamtie which seems to be general, namely titat 
the parallcloptpeds in which it is found are often divided 
diagonally, so that rwo rude obelisks ore formed. Probably 
this naiutal phenomenon occurs on a colossal scale in the 
mountains of Syene in Upper Egypt, and Just as we set up 
aome luge none to niaxk a notable place, the biggest granite 
wedges, which were rare evien in those moimmins^ were sought 
for and set up in that eouimy as public moniunents.’* 

What adventures these pitUis of glory have passed througli I 
Of the four obehslu on which Tliutnioris Hi, one txf the most 
powerful of the Pharaohs, inscribed his deeds to publish tliein 
abroad, one wm taken to Byzandum by Constantine the Great, 
another to Rome, where it first stood in the dreus, and then 
lay prone ibr centuries until a Pope, about idoo, set it up 
in front of the Lateran. Tlte third, which had also lain prone 
for a thousand years, was taken to England in 1880, acid stands 
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00 die TltAmes Efulunkinat; tbe fourdi i( in die CtninJ 
Park in N^en' York. Thuj the victotious PhanwJi, >0 many 
thousands of years later, suU laud^ bli glory to the skies, 
but no one can reait It, and when a late PKest of Amoo on die 
Nile read m a tiepliew of the Emperor Tiberius the inscrip- 
don which told of all fait andent victories over die Medes and 
PeisUns, Ids conquests of Syria and Lydia, the number of 
his war-iJiarioti, the quandrles of his gold and Ktny, he called 
the great man who bad thought to immortalize himself in 
it Rhamscs the Cieat, and even to-day the dragoman, in front 
of any (peat monument tcili the tourist it was erected by 
Rhamscs the GreaL 

In the finest squares of Paris and Rome, London and 
New York, motors now rush round the oheUsks ali day, and 
fountains play about their feet, a sight for wlddi Pharaoh 
would have given half Ins fortune. Nobody can understand 
their language, but at night they stand bathed in ms^c light 
tisiiig from below, as if Osiris were still illuminating the 
glory of his son iieiin the underworld. 

The Egyptians seem also to have derived thdr KuIpniFc 
is some degne from atdiitecTutt. T 7 te cube {now in Berlin) 
ircnii which rise two heads, one large, one small, apparent^ 
a court official holding a princess, is sail almost architec- 
tunL AD the statues, moreover, are reposeful: eroudut^ 
riidng, or paciiig steadily forwards, they know neither adver<^ 
sattes nor desires. AD of them are clcar<tu and firm, men alow 
of thought and rate of feeling, borne hy others and sure of 
themselves. Since in a general way only the head ts worked 
out and the body temahva an outline, they ofren look as tf 
they were tcDing the one great event of a life, witli its com* 
mentaries ^ipended below in notes. 

Thus the individual specimens from the Old Kingdom 
produce vety varying impressions, chiefly detomined by 
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their size and material, since geometrical sculpture can he 
fully developed only on s monmnenta] scale and in srmic. 
The famous little limestone group (now in Berlin) of a man 
and liis wife, their hand* crossed in touching farinoo, u 
diozou^y comic, for she is seif-aaenive and houicwifay, 
he uneasily suhmisstve; other tittle groups (now in Cairo) 
are almost gtoresque, whh their fgures of the donor, while the 
croudung naked kings of the Middle Kingdom, in thdr 
cubic outlines, look like a nutthemadiat piorin. 

The lifMize Ranufer, on the other haul, rises before os In 
full splendour, in spite of dte four and a half thousand years 
(hat have passed over his head; athleik, wiihoni ex^gemdoti, 
not unlike some Cltannel-swunming woman of today, with 
his bare neck, his tiair like a helmet, hit eyes g«in g straight 
ahead, but fully worked out, the fine motuh not too bro^, 
with hardly a hint of thidtoeas about the lips, and hardly 
wider than the wide nose; he ts the type of the calm, resolute 
man. The ovet^lifc'dze statue of Tl is similar, but more 
sensual, the eyes and nose more widely opened, the whole 
more expectant, younger. Just as duracteristk is the head of 
Peehefncgret, with its tnore mtelligen^ empuring look, 
whose mouth is even not tpiiie smlghi; or the dfj idom 
head of the nameless wooden staniette (Cairo, afioo) whose 
surprised, youthful eyes are dearly hated tm somethii^ All 
are pomaitsj even Zoser, probably the earliest of all the por¬ 
trait busts, has such mqrir^ve ears that it is easy to hlJ in 
the absent eyes and nose. Tlie primitive god Poh, who 
created gods and things, was made the god of art, and the 
creation of a work of art ws called "making alive.” 

Since the Nile had tau^t them to write; they became 
palncen too, and dtus these oldest ststtjcs of mankind possess 
the added charm of colour. As the dlmace of the Nile preserved 
them, so that they are often bmtgfai intact out of thdr dry 
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^ulchr^ dtAmbm, ificy show i Jife jit I>lc>om[ng aj it 
appeared lo the eyes of both artbt and mcidct. A prinoety 
eouple of [he fourth dj’nasty, RaJiotcp and Nofrit, are seattd 
on while dironei; site, cloaked and rounded, a h^thy woman 
with very modem features, al! white and yellow, with touchei 
of green and red in her nccklarea, her hair and the ]tkn>> 
giyphia hbek, her eyes of coloured stones,' die man in dark 
red, angular, a boxer type, gtdieJess, stupid The story of 
their days and nights, thdr children, their quarrels, and tlicir 
happiness stands clear upon thenL 

How completely these builders lived in three dimensions 
is shown by the poor quality of thdr pointing; diey knew 
how to ttnr a stame, but rardy painied a man, for amemg all 
the thousand Bxscoes diai have been preserved few seem to 
be more titan industrial products In the chapds of the Sethos 
temple in Abydos there are a few colpured reliefs of great 
beauty dadug frotti the dtirteentfi century, with curiously 
little green in ihenL Among the pictures of die Idng^s liom^ 
to Isis there b one in which her robe, of a delicate pale hlue^ 
falls over her breast | the desh is yellow, with a linie ted nn 
the Jiead'dress, but Use king below at her throne is di in 
tones of red; only his crown and hair are yellow. The life 
of die men bi the sun and air is elsewhere similarly dlfler- 
entiated ftotn ihtu of the high*bom, painied women. 

In general, the Egyptians were great only in stone—stone 
alone was E^ptian; they did not live In a wooded country, 
and even copper had to be brought from a distance. Th^ 
sense of style in stone became higldy developed in the course 
of diree thousand years, during which no revolution, nor even 
a threat of one, CFOuhted die monumentalJty of their soilpaire^ 
Em [ust as they set fragile chapels in thetr colossal stone 
temples—-"delicate canopies btune by a few papyrus stems—‘ 
they adorned their heavy, rDur->squ3re statues w'ith the frailest 
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of necklaces even in the firsi dynastiej, iUjoMt 3000, Z-aicr 
Jutury exprcissed icself {n a greater re/uiemcini of buckles and 
bracelets, and we ean no more understand lo-dav how dicv 
polished tlic finest turquoises and cut the finest filigrees dm 
we can comprehend the tedmlque by which they raised their 
gigantic blocks for the pytamids. 


xvni 

Out of the wilderness of andent hisioty oases rise, linked 
by unuodden paths known only to a few eiqjlorers of htstorio* 
grsphy. This is more than a metaphor; it is connected with 
the oasis choncter of these countries. Among them Egypt 
was and remained the biggest, and whoever came into contact 
with it entered history, for where would the Sumerians, 
Canaanites, Hyluos, Ethiopians of jcoo-idcd be to-dj^ if Jt 
were not for the Egyptians? Leaving the fiabylonians out of 
account, only one people that crossed thdr pad) equalled and 
surpassed tlidr fame, and was even the first to attract the 
cariosity of mankind to the Nile, where ft had Jived for only 
a short tiinc and without power. It was the Rible tJtat brought 
Egypt into the literature of the world, and eo titis lery day 
tnlilions of people believe that Pharaoh was the name of a 
particular king because Iw appears dius in the Book of 
Ekoduiw 

The Jew's, who conquered nothing;, and first appeared in 
the country in the form d' a fiunily, w'ho were humiliated, 
not glorified, as they multiplied, and in the end ded fmm 
the land that had enslaved them, did more for the name of 
€gypt than all the nations iliai invaded it and became masters 
there, A few pages of a book written in a little known language 
by its enemies conferred immortality on a people whi^ 
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iiguftf In |{ only ^ tht opprraor. And ^ tfrii came siboui 
because two individiuJ men conquered the inmgiriiidof] of the 
world by their inind^ lAidiout w^poru^ or perhaps simply 
because a romantlcaUy minded poet wrapped them both in 
the flowery mantle of fahic. Distant peoplesi thousands of 
generationsj who knew nothing of Rhamses and Amcnlidtep^ 
know die story of Joseph and Mo^ m Egypt. 

To-day we know for cemin that they lived, and that they 
tived on the Nile, Since the hieroglyphtes were dedpheret^ 
legend has received its Jk dti from ibe scholars. It was 
espedally the brilJiani researches of A. S. Yahuda that prov^ 
the hifliorical accur^ of the Bible. According to him, JosqA 
h^'ed in ^ypt about iSjo, and Moses left the country 'aiib 
the Hidmews about 1450L 

Theft are, it is true, no dDcumenis, unless accept as 
such tlie scarabs from the delta that bear the hieroglypfilc 
for Jacob. But compamons between the customs shown in 
the tomb-relieft and papyri with those in the Bible would 
be certain proof even if the names were not tliere; moreovcTj 
our knowledge of social conditions in the New Kingdom 
enabla lis to flx the date bdbte which Joseph must Jjave 
carried out his coup d'iiot in Thebes. TTien there is the priiicn 
of Zoru near the Aslan ftonder, ilie dream of iJ(e kine on 
die Nile, to whldi the seven sacred cows of Hathor in the 
acven discricis ootTCSpond, the viziet's chariot preceded by 
caeia, a custom wlUcb turvived 10 Ootner^i davi the vbticr^s 
golden chatHf md the fact that Joseph appeared befoK Pfiaraoh 
shaven, and not with the unkempi beard of the A^tic- 
There is the Und of Goshen (Ges^}, an os^ia berween the 
Nile and the northern end of the Red Sea, to the essf of 
the delta, where Joseph placed his brechren, so fcnile iltat 
a acribe of Rhojuscs [r*s dnsc cannot find words 10 describe 
its femlity* Joseph Jived^ in acnial fact, iu ItistoricaJ Egypt. 
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Evciyihing about Joseph looted strange In Egypt, He was 
Ac imagmative Jew, njuaDy charming for fds grace and 
dignity, at the same time (hedutinguished youth who troubled 
the women because be was too "goodly and wdl-favoujed'* 
to be so wetl-bdiaved, as tlie Bible tcOs us. Yet he was a 
shrewd and wary man of affairs, enriching his ting without 
robbing anybody, and also the diplomat who could wear a 
mast, espedalty to cover his feelings; at the same dnjc a 
man of padenoe, able to let his plans macune slowly, perfectly 
honest, but sileni, friendly to sH, yet always on his guard 
But, for aU the self^ntrol with which he held his imagina- 
don and his intelligence in check, for all die quiet self- 
conhdcnce with which this child of fortune accepted the ^fb 
of life as his due, at one point he betrayed passion—as a wn 
and a brother, and In this unity of mind and heart, in this 
wealth of deep feeling and wise ihou^t, be ta the living 
^bol of the noble Jew, such as Disraeli was later. Joseph 
alone, and Joseph more than any later Jew, should *nflinn to 
disarm the enemies of the Jews, 

His character, and his character alone, can explain his 
success. Achieved by a foreigner without patronage, without 
arms, even without specialized knowler^e or capacity, it has 
remained unique in history. For what did Joseph aooomplbh? 
Out of the vt^pines of the elements, (he seven years' failiire 
of the Ethiopian rain and the Nile dood, he made the ruler 
of die country, faced with revoludcnt and overthrow, owner 
of the whole bmd. By hoardu^ grain for the sever ploiieous 
yean "until he left numbering, for It was without number," 
he calculated hts diccarortal power in advantx for die nmi! 
when fomine would oome and the people would find Pharaoh 
the sole seller of com. So they came, and offered him first 
all their cattle, then their bodies, then ihef f lands, (f he would 
only give them food. In this wi^ Josqih "saved Egypt ftom 
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stirvation by foresigbi and wisdom, and at the same time 
put ihe Jdng into posses«o(i of the [and by an unprtcedcnted 
ipecubti™."'' 

In these words Goethe, who made his Mephisiophclea do 
the opposite—that is, create a ftaudulent inBadon for hb 
emperor—m-eaJs die genius of Joseph, the Hebrew stales- 
man and metchant. At one blow lie made himself master of 
three powers; the fellali praised him as his saviour from the 
local princes who «Chad between him and Pharaoh, for he 
ptefetred to bdortg to Pharaoh, in whom be now saw more 
than ever the god oi his salvation; Pharaoh fiad every reason 
to praise lumj and the third element he had conquered itas 
the Nile. Joseph was the ody man who ever mastered the NiJe. 

A young man of thirty, be accomplislied it all only because 
lie knew how to learn from dreams and to ruin them to 
piacdcat account; betause, as a realist, he trusted bis im^ginji* 
tion, and could progress from die singing of songs to visiotu 
of action. And yet in this masterpiece of State sodalism be 
developed his character as a philanthropist and a genilemaa, 
not otherwise than Pharaoh, who placed so much confidewe 
in a stranger. 

Yet that stranger was a inai of such innate distinciioa that 
his beginnings as overseer to a court official might wdl be 
forgotten. It was unprecedented for a Pharaoli to take a 
strange convict, and without Hesitaiion to clolJie liim in 
mtures of fine Linen, to give him his diain and his ring, 
and proclaim him "Feeder of the People," and all before he 
had put him to the test, before Joseph liad even had time to 
prove hiiRself^ merely on the strength of a plan liiat the 
stranger youth had woven out of a *<twm 
It nos no wonder, then, that Plmraoli, for the first time, 
bowed Ids head before a num Joseph's father had said, it is 
tru^ that he was one hundred and thirty yean old, and hoice 
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worthy of remttice. h ™ Jacob, tkt foxdgi»r, wJm>, 
ar ibc emi of Ji» audience with Pharaoh, rose anJ blessed 
him in his foreign fashion. Tlie son of Ra, the Ijorfy-on^canh 
of tlie god, bowed hJi bead to receive at iIk hands of the 
giandMn of a diiani sliephcrd chiefiam, an unknoun nomad, 

the blessing of a god of whom djere qtss not so much as 
an tmage- 

TOe JtJseph had risen to master the Nile, and had mer- 
come tilt conswjucnoH of its vagaries, Moses was a cHId of 
the Nile. For sinw lie was to have been tilled along with 
all dw male children of the Hebrew's, because they tiad irmlti- 
plied in Eg>-pt. and then was found in an art by Pharaoh’s 
daughter, dicy called Jjtm Mogheh, J^heA meaning pool, but 
Nile also, mu meaning diitfL 

Behind diegraoeitil and happy Hgun; of the prince diamuflg 
stands die homed prophei, a figure of gIfjojiL After the 
stranger who warded off the plagues of Egypt from the head 
of the Egyptian people, came the other stranger who called 
them down upon the country. In his liferime, and by suc¬ 
ceeding generations through die centuries, Moses was less 
beloved. As mediator between God and man he is less 
personal, and his mission, with all its melancholy and pro- 
fundtt)-, is much too symbolic to be true in the form we 
l^ow* The anecdotic eieinent wiiicli gives life to every tradi¬ 
tion, and by that very fecr guarantees Its trudt, ceases almost 
entirely after Ms deatL Only tme thing sounds like a reminis- 
eence of a well'known event; that is, the murder he com¬ 
mitted in his youth. The blow with which a Hebrew slew 
the offender of Ms people reveals the younger Moses to us 
as a man of free will, saving the honour of his race from 
die tnsulc of a scoundrel without any command from God, 
beside die later prophet who obeyed Cod’s will alone, 

It (S true dur Moses was faced with a different people from 
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joscph, for it bis own, and muidi mnte difficult tn manage 
seeing that it -was to become really ■ people only througb 
him* By daing to be the national leader of an unndy crowd, 
this unknown abepherd, tbe servant of a foreigner, could not 
but awaken mute enmity than Joseph, w ho protected Phaiaob’s 
interests tinder Phataoh^s protection. But it was an oppressed 
people, grown strong in bondage and bate;, upo n which Mo«a 
laid bis band. Liviiig ibete at ibe edge of the Nile delta, die 
Hebrews were run tbe drst people to verve the Egyptians; 
Babylonians befoiE them and Tro|3ns after them bad been 
ground undcifbct there. If die Pharaoh who Iiad determined 
to extenninate ilum, yet would not let fbetn go, was 
AmenboKp D—and there is a date in the Book of Kin^ to 
support tbe assumption—^be was s thorough sadist whose 
personal features afaow hew closely he tmnnbkd a dictator 
of our day. He was tbe man who segregated the Jews in 
camps, who took away tbe straw with whicli they made brkks, 
yet demanded as many bricks from them as before, but wht^ 
when he had to let them go, shouted after them the im^' 
poteiti, echoing command of the tyrant; "Blen me akol” 
Eveiythuig that Moises did in Egypt reveals the violent 
heir of violent &thei3; His education at court, or at least 
under court protection, die induence of Egyptian culture, of 
the tithe from which he took a wife of princely Initlv left no 
trace in him. Moses, the “child of die Nile," retained nothing 
of his name, or of his childhood. He became a child of the 
desert) always lolitaiy, always communing with Ms Cod, 
always devoured by his own eapeemdon, always darkly 
seeking deeds meet for his strong arm. For years the only 
news he Itad of his people came from caravani. At last he 
girded up his loins to lead his people back to the land of thdr 
Others by die light of his desert meditations, without direct 
contact wtb that people, and guided only by his virions. 
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Heavy and irmple^nunded aa he ijfaa, howevef, he coaW 
have no conccpHon of the a$rurenes3 of highly intagiiudve 
despots. Tlie very Pharaoh who decimated the Hebrews by 
Uboitr and and tilJed every male child at birth, 

when the people he swore be bated rose to leave the cauctiy, 
refused 10 let them go, imgjttd Moses and Aanm (o seoti), 
saying tliat this gueat-pcoplt Jiad first kamcd agricJiltnie and 
craftsmanship in the land of their hosts. Having fust decided 
on their exienninitiiH], because tlwy npght fdti foicet wiili 
tlie eiumiies Of the cottniiy, he kepi good hold of those whom 
he had robbed of their rights. And with all die stupidity of 
die dictator, he addedt "BchcJd the people of the land now 
are many, and ye nuke them rest from their burdensl" 

But he had nor leckoned with the Hebrews* God, the 
cDn&dence of Moses, that could otudo malioe with malice. 
Tite vengeance of die humiliaied, which had moved Moses to 
kill a single Egyptian in his youth, now moved him to kill 
the firstborn of iliose Egypdata who had oiwc killed the fiwi- 
lx>m of the stranger. The thought of their fedier Joseph, who 
had once saved diis people from starvadori, must have 
strengthened die Jews in Uieir struggle. 

The Jews may have passed berween the Bitter Lakes and 
the Red Set^ or by way of Caaa, along the Red Sea to Sinal^ 
then throu^i tlie land of tlie Midianites and Moabitm to the 
Jordan, or straight across the desert. 

Goetiie lus removed from Moses the nfproach that, “though 
a powerful, resolute, and swift man of acdon, lie allowed a 
huge mass of people to wander about for forty years m so 
amatl a space, in sight of so gtcat a goat“j he even made fun 
of a Ftettcb writer who tried to exphun the for^ yeais 
gec^phicatly, saying that he ‘'made the caiwvans dance a 
polonaise.” 

With perfect teiltsiti, Goethe concludes that in the exodus 
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ihe Hebrew ttarguard was formed of men who i;ad been 
trained in die masuae lyf the (vatbofn, "In iJieir way of 
fightings this prdxibty gitve thtm the ad^-aniage of dte 
terrain/' [n any case, die sui hundred war'diariots of the 
pursuing Pluraob wHue swallowed up in the lied Sea. 
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Slowly the cotuoms of Kamah, witnesses of the Piiaraobs^ 
fade from the sight of the river. Evetyihing that approadun 
the Nile below Thebes is older or younger dian tlie Theban 
Jungdum^ for Jardicr down, in tlw tteighbourhood of Cairo, 
the fortieth snd rbirtieth centuries saw only bcgmjiing>. Later, 
howwer, when strange peoples came from the Mediterranean, 
oil their power was concentrated cm dte coast, at die opening 
of the dells, where to-day cotton and world traffic liave 
iinoUy drawn the threads of die world togiediei. With the 
plain of Luxor the Nile cjutts the place of its glory; what it 
founds lower down is certainly a world menopolis, but only 
once was Alexandrhi the heart of the world, like Tliebcs. 

This last long reach of the river, 475 miles to Cairo, is 
dominated by the Aiabian desert hills, which mu wesiwanfs, 
and force the Nik into an almost perfeci arc, with Kctia and 
Wosta at the extremities of the chord. Since these ranges run 
along the river for long distances, tierc, as in Upper Egypt, 
the breoddi of die vaUey and the cultivated land lie on rhe 
other bonk, dw left bonk of die river, and that, tn its turn, 
determines the situation of die canals. 

Yet even this last epoch tn the life of the aged river docs 
not pass in platonic compostim la Egypt Nile stands 
under double pressiiret not only the eastern but the western 
hills, to<^ lorce it into many a twist and turn, and in the 
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confusion of its rapid! changes of direction it deposits manv 
an island, like the last cries and struggles of a man haled off 
to captivity. At the same time men tomire it iy many a 
canal and barrage The vanquished river chafes noisily at the 
rcstrant, and, like □ feuaed giant, at least makes Jirtk, 
aintiing man, its captor, fed in itrength in thrusts ftom 
bdow. 

The dams whkb rdnforce the action of Assouan bers-een 
Assouan and Guio retain so much «!t—about 50 per cent— 
that the Nile must be contmuajly dredged; nevertheless, it 
forms istands which, in their perpetual going and coming, 
lend to its bed the etetml tesdvenes of an etr^c character. 
Thus at Girga a Erig island came into being which had to be 
dteumnavigated first to the east, then to die y'estj nwanwhik 
tt gtvw to such an extent that it can now be reached on foot 
from the caai. As the Nile cannot be carried round die 
hanages, like our rivers, in many places huge sailing-boats 
cast stones into die rfver, which are broogfat downstream 
thirty miles and more, and pave the ttver door to a depth of 
four to rix feet. Thus die struggle between man and die river 
contmues hue^ and tf the struggle is uneqiial the rivet has 
at any rate die saiistacdon of forcing men coostandy to rearm 
^nsfits power. 

Since the density of life now steadily rneteases in the 
Nile valley, movement on both banks increases steadily too. 
Gliding onward, the river secs blooming on diher hank the 
life it has created, and men ride and walk on the embimk- 
rneats, which are roads. 

On a liufe, nimble^ g;rey donkey a all man comes riding 
by, bearing a huge sugar-cane, as comiraUy armed as Don 
Quixote. An old Ford passes him, conuining six Arabs la 
white turbans and fioating senrves, for when they travel 
abroad they must put on a great deaf of clothing to keep up 
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i:)>cir digiUtyT Four cantd*, two aises, and ■ troop cf duldrtn, 
slj heavy bulen, marcJi slowly in fioot of a imn and lui wife 
moving liotise—a ttinting'poini of their and hope aitd 

(ear hover bdbit the little proceSNon, like the ytd of die two 
beings who have dared this step, or perhaps were Ibroed tmo 
II Two girls in black skirts an plying catch with rM r vetb, 
and beaide them a little boy is dta^ng a huge camel to 
the water, 

Three young tnen are lying in prayer under a sycamom, 
ibetr hands at dteir ora, dieir bodies moving; horses arc 
giadng beside them, and ail! arc like shadows against the 
sadron->yeliow and turquoise-hiue background of die desert, 
and the tky- A mart U coming down from the mountain^ 
through the yellow sandstone, lo the white tjuany: a man in 
a hluc eioak^ infinitely great and solitary he locms—Moaea 
descending from Horeh. A file of men wrlth biiskets on their 
shouidets is outlined in profile against the sky and the desen 
—a friene from a temple wall come (o Hfc. Something like 
the skefetott of a dead camel is lying on the high shoulder 
of the bank^ gradually it tuiits Into the skeleton of a. boat 
they have Jrfi lying where tlMy built it, ttil the riting river 
reaches it in simmier^ the Nile letches its own boats. It Ijas 
washed away the earth under the feet of an old, sltady 
tamarisk low down on the hank; new die tree stands with 
naked roots. When the chalk caves of the hiib come close 
to tlie river, fiihm ate spreading iJieir nets out to mend, 

A big man on a unatl ass rides slowly along the dam 
a^inst the sun, black against the green of the field*. And 
sails upon sails. A rowing boat wtihtwt sails rarely crosses the 
Nile. 

In the middie of the field three shttiioufi am drawing up 
the soil-water and tnakii^ a well at tlie same litn^ for hem 
a plot of land lies five feet below the Justns; these six men 
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will lEike forty dnyg u> dig the well* They stand echeloned 
cm the bankj the lowest im the Ixtit pftce in summer, but 
now in fanimjy it is coki down tbefi^ and he has to stand 
in damp darimess, He is atngfng to make Iiimself feel that he 
is ali^'e, A herd of gnats trip by^ the goatherd running with 
aD his might lo keep up wfth tliemi Men and anintals are 
femed over the Nik in a huge bon; now they are ttaoiplng 
up die Soft earth of ti>e bank^ the Bladli-veiled woman on i 
trtm-l^ged dcmkeyi and now the pro^s^on flits aat>s;s the 
nanxrw belt of green to nracb ibe yelJow drseft: they seem 
to iic malung for some naaR 

On a bfg ulan^ oavered wiih rippling sugar-cane, twenty 
camels are movit^ tlowly down from tl» to tiu 

bank; dtere four monsters are waiting In die NUt— 
trucks on four [igliiieTa, drawn by a Litlt ateain'Tiig;, A few 
dozen naked /eJlalun are tmloading the sugar-cane {rom (he 
camels; othccs are wading to the boaia widi die load, for no 
boat on moor alon^^ ihe shelving bank; then the nig 
draws the whole Hau'tla downstream, to where the trucks can 
readi a railway-line on the (]uay, to vanish in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a sugar iactory; built out of the stones of a ruined 
Ptolemaic temple^ jt now seems dedicated to the god of 
wtgw- 

Life begins to move more awtftfy on the river, eoo^ tbs 
closer it approaches (o Cairo, The boatman in fiis naireiw 
boat, at lut evening prayer, oowm in a slanting posture^ for 
in spite of all the windings of the river he knows wiiere 
Mecca lies, and as his £nend pulb tlte boat out of tbs cumsii 
be slews round again so as not to lose his Prophet: Not far 
Irem the bank women and children are ritdng h^de grazing 
donkeys; die man Is Ashing with a line; bur ite aeons rather 
to be dreaming; thetr bouse is out of sight, and they seem 
to be Jiving In a legend under the evening cwtUgl)!, in the 
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(Dj(l$c of the Nil;?- Tlie tiovi-moving steamer stops in a Fonely 
place; it is ahnost empty; a pioneer, liokUngf up his Jong 
white skirt, lands with deliberation, and drives a huge pe^ 
tlirtx feet long, into the bank; two oiliers come to lielp him. 
With huge wooden mallets, that raigln have come out of a 
fairy-tale, the stakes are driven liome, and Unally a canvas is 
drawn lound the boat; then the ttaveJJcr is ready to spend 
the night in his creek. 

The flat hills whidt approach the river on the east rise in 
a superb triple stnictute; fxlow, a double plinth, with beauti¬ 
fully artistic potalleU, titen a sandy, eroded middle pan, and 
a r^y-JooVJng siunmit. Lines run in a perfeer vertical down 
to the plinth, forntbg elqibant'a feel in it. In the uppennosi 
part, four to six horizontal lines run parallel to tile plintli, 
while the absolute fitness of the tops eraphasi^s their lovely 
regularity—the wliok is like a Bach fugue. 

Where the Arabian heights come nearer to the river, at 
Manfalut and £I Qusia, the geology of the landscape creates 
moring visions. As the limesione was deposited in strata, and 
has been eaten away by water and wind, the yellow moun¬ 
tains close 10 the Nile take on the shapes of beings mutable 
as the douds; there staiitU a huge desert table, six feet above 
the green, and fience yellow and arid; here a pedestal all 
eaten away, blackened witli Nile mud, like an aged Iimnan 
foce ravaged by a duusand lines and wrinkles; there are 
ravines like the backs of elephants or the broken columns of 
huge temples, and between these of the desert lies a 
green spot of earth, not a hundred paces long, not twenty 
broad, on which a fcUali in iiie blue sliirt Is watering his 
beans with an old bucket^ moving carefully and humbly to 
and fro from the river, up and down the bank, to raise water 
— watei. 
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At the point where the Nile takes ita last shaip turn, nor 6ir 
below Tliebes, at Kene^ it approaches to within sixty mifea 
of the Red Sea. According to a number of grutogUcSy in 
earlier times it here poured tJirou^ the open gor^ between 
the Aiabtan heights to the so. Tf that is the ca$e^ and if things 
had teniajneil sO| the course of this ancient hisioty, whi^h 
was not then a Mediterranean histoty^ would have been 
dilferent. One thing is certain, that rounded giavd has betm 
fbutid in this ravine. Here, in ancient tunes, men went to the 
iieii, to Punt, to hid tnoeiiw. At this geologically interesting 
spot the sculptots of tlic Pharaohs found their hard, dark 
stone, and iience put the place under militaiy guard. Min, 
the god of the desert travellers, was worshipped here, and 
beie even to-day a pilgrim's toad to Mecca descends id the 
Red Sea. 

Here a« made all the itiilliotia of clay pitchets that raise 
the water. If the Nile is the god of the country, the pitchers 
are his priests, for they carry the spirit of the god to men. 
Even the Pharaohs knew the good cL^ soil of this muddy 
spot, and it was called Kcne, the black country, in contrast 
to the yellow desert; some derive the word alchemy from it, 
A cenain air of magic still surrounds the Aten who, froai 
father to sotn, have turned the potter's wheel for centuries to 
make these pitchers, witJwui which the water-whed could 
not live and great stretches of would bear 00 &uju 
It is shady in Rene. Under the palms the women prepare 
tile soft cl^, generally with their feet, with water and ^aif. 
But the creative act, the shaping of the piidier, it, like sowing, 
left to the man. He squats in a low, open brick-built room, 
under a titaiched roo^ and as the wh^ must rotate freely 
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he tunts it firami belov' with Jib fett^ WImsii tJie spinning thsJt 
is wet, he puts a handfij] of day on k, then smooths o>^ ■ 
liiile> but never twice the same umouriT; none of the tfuw 
miEBon and guUat '—phcbeis for Hie 'n'ater-wheel and 

for tWnking—that are produced here every ywr b exaci^ 
like another: at some paint the shaping thumb Jeaves ila 
mark In a bemtihiJ iiregukrity. Tbe pitciiets from the tombs 
or on the idie&, thiee thoimnd yean old, loot exactly the 
same, and it is quite within the bounds of possttnlity that 
the i rm shaping them to^y dESceiid<! m tbe direct line iron] 
one who shaped them m Kenc limn; even tJteit these anisti 
of the pteben fdnned the oldest dynasty in the w'orld. Bui 
he himself sits in a welter of potshends; tJie holes in the «-alb 
lue stopped up with them, and the pitcher with wliich he 
steadily pours wnier on to his wheel is broken off at the 
neck—the anbr's fate. 

^^'liett tbe pitchers have been dried for four days in titc 
nm—in winter for dgjht—diey are taken to the ndg^ibouiiiig 
town to be Bred for rweniy-faur hours In tlie kiln; then they 
ate akiUiUJy piled up in hundreds on a boat, and rush swrqnng 
down the as If they were ou the back of an mertoaded 
cameh And in tbe end they are Inserted into the rnpewock of 
the water-wheeb to raise waier—water. 

The portety ovens *nt no older than llicse of tbe poulny 
torms, it hitle lower down, near Sohagh, ibr tlie incubarnn,' 
w'ldch seem to liave come from Giina by way of Imq, were 
admired by travellers here b all ages: chhdmns were so che^ 
tn Egypt that they were fold by measure. From andeni times 
this mdustiy Itas beei a spedali^ of s fitw viib^es, whose 
inhabitants even tn 4 ay go into the delta to attend to the 
uvens^ An incubator of this kind, 34 f«t wide by 75 fwi 
long. Is beared only for one hour monung and evening; ibty 
colt ibis heating '‘the chicken's dbiner/' Of the four diousond 
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Cgg9 that are put into die bculiator simultaneously^ 
98 pee cent of which are hatdied out by artiScial Jicai In 
rwentynme days^ the tenant gets lial^ and the other half 
goes to the ownetj wlio can cany out the opetation ten 
dmes a year. 

[n the rnidsi of diis wtitld of the icllahin^ who live to-day 
widi theii pjlichen and ihdr fowls at they lived under the 
Pharaohs, three barmges have b«n oonstrocted in the last 
thirty' years in a tiretcb of 115 milo of riw—at Esna, Mag 
Hamadi, and Asaout—^whidi waier a number of provinces 
all the year round, ior the sake of the cotton i they are 
aiaiature Assouan dams, for even die barrage of Araiout, 
die biggest, with its ttt slukes, ts not half as big at Assouan, 
and, since the latter was i^Bed, only a third as bigfi_ The 
gnmitE used in its builtOng ww bnotighi nearly two hundred 
miles down the Nile, fn the middle of the Egyptian Nile, 
where the oasis widens 10 ftficen miles, thirteen of which are 
under crops, the four barrages ii»ve watered the cotton in 
the dfiesT months foom April to September, and hence enriched 
the country. But even if the time should come when cotton 
is artiftctaJIy produced, or its cultivadon ti abandoned on 
aicooitnt of over-productioo, the new dainB and barrages 
would he die real key to die tile of the land, for they have 
opened up the future as Qiampallfon opened up the put 
Inv'tiibly the key of Itfo hovere over every dam, 

Tfie liver feels It, and its mighty, foiteied forces foam and 
roar at the sluices of the locks, wbkh are opened for navi¬ 
gation at the side of every dim. At n^t, when the men 
mm the huge wheels that move the lion gates in their fiinges, 
diey begin to sin^ and sing evv faster the &ster they mm; 
it tniglit be the reiimant of some primeval sot^ widi which 
their forefathers sought to propitiate the god of the Nile. 
They stand out tike gods against the stany sky, up on the 
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Stone djun, gutding the bast (br i% switn^ on two iop« from 
hooks in the wa][. Tliey look like knights of the bcui, not 
of the rivet, for iher Att cardhl (o prevent its ntbhing alang 
(he walls. Growling like lions, (he gates ibove have closed, 
guided by tlie dark, iilent hands, wiiiie iJie naked Jeet piesi 
into the iron mngs of the bddas in the walls. In a few 
minutes tile chamber lias iilkd; tiien the two gsies on the 
otlter side rattJe open, groaning rather tlian growling, and 
when the boat has passed they growl too. There ts a hiss, 
and between the gates the water foams, while with rage. This 
line of white foam even prevents the two Hat j^ics from 
completely dosing; it is the last Tesistance of tlie s'anquished 
element. Within the steamer the stoker opens his furnace 
duor, the flames leap out of the belly of the sliip, and flicker 
over the green a-alls ft lias just tefr bcliind, 

Tlius the two tamed elements phy round cadi other, both 
in tJic liands of nun, yet never quite reJiabJe, always sending 
forth menacing flashes and hisses—fire and water. 

Immediatdy below die tall of these dams the Nile, too old 
ibr adventure, sets fo work on a curious piece of juggling. 
Since it has ttedved no tributary since the Aihara, many 
Jiundreds of mile* away, it makes itself one, and suddenly 
sends olT a narrow second jNilc, separated from it by only 
eight miles, but following it for more than one hundred j»id 
fifty, tliough tluji second Nile is fifty miles longer, iiincc it 
runs its course in vague windings imposed by no mountains 
Of other decrees of fiite—a decadent lieir. Tltis i» the Bahr 
Youasouf, which rises at Deirut, and is, as it were, die diadow 
or id of the Nile; it is also called rhe Canal of Joseph, and is 
linked in saga with Josepli, tltougli the saga Is belied by its 
tortuous course. 

Even to^lay the feUnliln relate the Arab legend of the 
patriarch Youssouf (Joseph)? bow tile courtiers got tired of 
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Itim, 23 tJicy do of every mmisEer wfw haj ruled too Jong; 

wanted to get rid of him, and hence spoJee sli^ttr^y 
of him to Phuraoh. "Gnat Pharaoh, Jt5«pJ« ha* grown old 
his tinderstanding H enfeebled, b'a beauty is gone, hta judg¬ 
ment But Pharaoh, who hud never foigotien Joseph's 
coupiTitat, determined to show diem the great power* which 
Josepli sttll possessed, and said: "Prijve it tn me. Make Joseph 
undertake some gncai dringand come 10 grief" 

"G>mmand him,*' said hi* enemies, "10 drain the water of 
die Nile from dte nunhy LumI bdow die kke. to dry up the 
whole and water it anew, *0 that thou shait posses® a new 
province and more revenues^^" 

Pharaoh nodded, sent for Josepli, and said to him: "Joseph, 

1 have a favourite daughter, as yo« know. I wish to dower 
her but there is no land left. Could you not make 3 
new province out of that old maishland over tliere? It b 
well situated, not fitr from ray capital, and in the midst of 
deserts. My daugliter would be independent there.” 

Tlien Joseph satdt "Wlten shall it be. great Pbaraohf For 
with Allah's help it shall be done." 

As soon as may be,” replied Pharaoh, like all those set 
in autliority over othos. But tlicn Allah, who b anticipated 
in the Arab story, showed Joseph how to buiM three canals, 
one from Upper %ypt, one from the East, and one from 
the West. Wiilt tliese he dtatned the land; at the same time 
he felled a thousand tamarisks and bushes, and when the 
dood came the Nile entered the canal, watered the marsh, 
and flowed out through the other canal. The whole was 
completed in seventy 6 xyi. Then Pharaoh said to hi* dis¬ 
mayed councillors: ''See what my old Joseph has done with 
hb enfeebled judgment b seventy days. You could not do 
it tn a thousandr Since then thirt bnd has been oiled "the 
land of the thousand days”—^£J Fayum. 
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In addition to ihi% a huge cstnitl, the Ibriihrm Cana], the 
loiigiest m Egypti tuns from Aisiout, with the taiVay beside 
it, along and dote to ihe kfi bank of the Nile; thus Aon 
Dcinit to Fsyuni thcie art three parallel NikSf two of 
wbkii water the oasts. These art the great arteries tif Middle 
Egypt. Hett wr can set with whai wisdom the aged river 
despatched its messenger to call the strange oasis of 
Faytim out of the veiy d^ert, probably many oetituries 
befbic the Phanoils, and in any case before the English 
engtneets who butk the arttddaj canal beside it, wliich, 
together widt the dam, regulated the supply of water to that 
regiotu 

These canals, and little, are never finished. Lilce the 
Gothic cathedials, which always have some soiTolding scrme- 
whete about them, they ate always being repaired, i^t up, 
or widened, and, like the cailiedials, building goes 00 oiitsidi: 
and iimde at the same tinte. 

D17 or lull and growing, the canals teem to-day, as in the 
rimes of the Phataohs, with hundreds of figum, Air they an 
all dug by hand, and the ovetseer points to the human ant- 
heap, saying briedy: “Six million cubic metres.^' The diggers, 
ah bom earth-workers, each atwnded by three younger 
carriers, work twelve hour* out of the twenty-fow, and 
much harder than at ilie stiJi^eL 'Die fellali does Ids work 
on a diet of bbde bread, onions, and tadiriies. Every other 
day each group elect* one of its number to wkid the whip. 
Each man carries nearly lialf a hundfcdweight at a time, so 
that be remove* daily 5 cubic metns of earth in 12$ baskets- 
ful; d’5 million cubic metres of earth mean a}a miliioo 
basketsfuL For rids labour he is paid one Englirii riUHing a 
tkqrj his swear has never been measuced, The embankment* 
and seeps are entrusted to spedally skilled workers, wIki earn 
sixpence more, for they can mcasuit and wriiej they know 
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where the etnianbnents have to be walln} up^ m ihe pbce» 
where the inrush of waiar, creating a wfiirfpool, -would eat 
away the bank. 

In winter, wlten they are atjpty, these cattgl ^ are let out 
as cornfields in tiny plots* and the fellah knows eoactly which 
ptot collects most of the fertile ailt; he takes it^ and in such 
soil be reaps in 

But, like some aged revotudDnaty ovetwnne lare in tifc, 
the old Nile lias stUl other ways of tening the last surges of 
its wild nature hreak forth. Yet though it duplao! 
^ big islands year by year, so that at certain pUca-^ 
Instance, at hfaii&Jut the nver flowed farther east a century 
men strive to outwit it agaih- The river h betrayed by 
its own colour, for the boatman can sk from tins that with 
bis drapehr of five feet he wtU no longer he able to find a 
passage where be passed lost year, 

^Wth liis embankments man aUiKis the most essential Laws 
of the river $ beings, for at curves, where the current is strong, 
he builds pointed tevetments of stone, to master the silt 
arwl remove the sdJ fiom the dams. The eiigiiwetB, of cemise, 
dispute os to the form of these revetments, and if the 
English build them in mangles with the points downstream, 
there is at onoe a dispute, which promptly iecomes poiiiicaL 
Meanwhile the vanquished river has talren Its tevenge for this 
new malice of men, and when, by dividing its course, they 
have split an island into ilinre small ones, it deporits mud in 
the middle of its bed, so that the stcBmer runs aground, and 
has to be pushed and pulled clear, with curses and appeals to 
Allalt and the sweat of hours, 

Tlie work in the desert stone dose by is sdlE Itarder; there 
some raotaine from the Ice Age has been cemented with lime' 
stone and has to be blasted with dynamite. At when 
the men all cower together, only the fire balds olT the jackals 
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and byena&t whosf eyes flash in die iind whose 

barking fcikIs the dark* 

The tomtons Ytissouf Cana 4 running parallel to the NUe^ 
has created tlie most astonishing of all the oases whkh 
suddenly tum the desen green m both sides of the long 
Nile oasb; it lies invest to the Nile of them alL For the 
Fayum h separated from the Nile by hiJb and dsert, and the 
low Iib)'aB ehatn which shuts off the wide western valley In 
the neighborhood of Beni Suef ksives only a narrow corridor 
for the natural canal to pass througli. Wjtljout this gap^ 
wfikh the urin runs through in a few minuteSi this province^ 
perhaps the most fertile one in Egypt, w^ould never have conw 
into being. Since the natural canal lias less slope than the 
main stream, its length permits more water to he stored ai 
definite times. 

The Fayum, the name of whkh means ''lake,*' both b 
Egyptian and Arabic, required for the regulation of ilm long 
canal a spedaf lake, oivcc called T-ake Moerit, now l a kf 
KartitL TUb^ too, was believed to be artificiaJ m ancient 
rimes, when they spoke of a badn and a caii^, while it was 
obviously a lake and a river that created liie Fayum* It seems 
that first Nature, and then irrigation^ reduced its sbe, and 
even in Strabo's time it took up the superfluous water dtiring 
the fiood, ajidj when the waters Itad subsided, rctuitied it to 
tile Nile, Sluices liad been made to assist Naitirc b prodiiclng 
this double effber^ m ord^ to measure the water* Even die 
Greek called tins "the tambg of Nature-" In tHg Jake the 
remnants of a civitf^ation are hidp. for certain knives, polisfiing 
stones, and scraps of household gear point to human beings 
who lived by hunting, periiaps by agriculture, too, sbe thousa^ 
years before Qinst, where fishermen live to-day. 

How die art of irrigarion developed out of Namre^s 
wisdom, perhaps out of Nature^s vagaries, too* aberting bff 
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s«ere( purposes, U to be seen nowhere on the Nile 10 clear^ 
as here, where in the course of miUctinia the lake was reduced 
and the canal widened, where the Piolenuos turned swamp 
into eomlajtd, and dialled from this point the agriculture of 
the delta, so that we tan follow the tracks of time down to 
the great hydraulic worts of out day. 

It is a sinister hind of lake of greenish salt water, over 
which the wild ©stse are swift to elude the hunter; the dart 
lusJi green refreshes the eye and the spirit only here and 
there on the soutliem fringe of the oasis. It lies, too, tao fret 
below sea-iev^eJ. Ruins of temples ajid dries, whose debris 
lines the shore, only mate the whole more sombre, and when 
we read thai . 4 tbnatctn once lived Iiete with his mother's 
court it still rennains an idea; it never becomes a vision. 

South of the lake the rich oasis is faeauttiiul; at this point 
it delighted Herodotus, and Strabo saw olives aiid vines here, 
but only hert^ and not frrdicr soutJi, With its hundred canal* 
all originating in the ooe^ witli its most remote comers alt 
growiiig gntin and rice, olives and vegetal)^ the Fayum 
looks like the frt lieids of a fellah's dream, though it no more 
belongs to turn than any other strip of overilowtng fertility 
in Egypt. 

XX] 

Broad and calm, divided by liuge islands, bordersl to the 
west by a wide, gmn land, oppressed on riie east by mouo- 
tains, the Nile approaches the capital of its life, the bigg^t 
dty of Its oonrinent. At the same time this is die point at 
wliidi its single course ends, at which it divides into a net¬ 
work of many channels. 

Long before tlus, however, in the latitude of the nonhem 
part of Fayum, it sees on its left a strangely formed building 
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of ttonc rising from thtf mldit of ria grtcni it w il» pyramid 
of Medoum. And then, fat the hsi fifty miJa abovt Cairo, 
six groups of pyramids succeed ocii other^ ut ever shorter 
intenraU, unril the site of andeni Manphis is reached. The 
ligjit is 50 clear and the hills so low riuti they stand out very 
distinctly* and the river mny well caret sight of the last, 
which lie a][BO«l feveJ with the nwtjoptilis, before it sees the 
minarets, domes, and towers appearing oo the other ride^ at 
the foot and on the slopes of tiff higher hiHs of the Arabian 
desert. These are the three pyramids of Giaeh, the oidcst stone 
buildings to have been perfectly preserved. 

Even here, freed witli ihese most famous products of 
Egyprian power, our wonder is by no meant aroused by thrir 
b^iuty, but by the basic ipialities of their Egyprian characier, 
the product of the climate and the laws of die Nik valley— 
clarity, accuracy, the cold smoothness of all these sim*stccped 
outlines, as well as the citrav^igance of this mania to ctunquer 
death by vast preparations for the otJier world—matlKmatics 
with grotesque aims, sublime ckrlty for absurd purposes. All 
the great thtnp they discovered and Invented in Older to 
overooine their primitive element, to distribute and raise die 
water, ewryihing that tbrir ituson devised or realized before 
cdier men, tf here lavished on madness, Thne are no sano^ 
tuaries of the gods, no symbols of power, no buildirigs Ibr 
life’s joys, no secret places of love; hw the megalomania and 
the fear of death of absolute rulers lalse their smooth, pointed 
walls to heaveiL 

They shimmer light grey against tiie desert yellow, casting 
sharp shadows which letigihen in the afternoon, their slanting 
shapes emphasizing dtis geometrica] rigidity; the onlooker, 
according to his mood, feels admirarion, or irony, or both. 
For beside their monumental weight and rimplicity, iher* 
emerges the inrisastt thought of a puiposelcssivss which 
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ought to he hcautifijl, but is here onlv JogteaL Tfic eliminaiioti 
of kiagination and tn, in this Junih Jigljr, strangfes every 
dreatn, and alJ rhat remairtt Is (he purely visual asioiushment 
caiised by t 5 w efiect uf straight lines In the very midtUe of 
tile roJling chains af jl» desert JiiJli. 

Of the three kijip n bo kdit these gnsitest of aU jepufchral 
tnonuttients, no deed, no thought, no idea has descended to 
pciicriw Ollier than diis of making A people iiau] stones for 
a centuiy m tint theit cdEn* should have 5rone cases of a 
height stnd wei^( the tvorld Imd never secs. All know 
of Cheops is that he found life tedious, and hence sutmnened 
a magician from Memphis, who told him stories and even 
oderci! to stick n severed head on to its body agaJiL. 

"Feedi > condemned criminaJ," cried Pharaoh, 

"Not a man, O King,^' said the magjdan, "Have a beasi 
hiought from tliy scabies," Then lie cut off the head of a 
goose, tei It on the neck again, and the gpose fluttered away. 

TTtere is another story, very credible in the light of an 
eristenoe so vacant: he hired bis daughter out as a courtesan, 
and from each of her adimrers she demanded a stone for her 
farher's grave, (hough, eonsidoring that this demanded two 
and a half million oihic metres of stone,^ even a life of a 
himdted years io tuilmpatred health and vitality would have 
sufficed only for the op of the pyistmid. 

Gieiren, the builder of the second, had a better idea. 
JjQokJng at his powerful but simple £Ko--tf the naked statue 
that heats his name is really his—at fust there is nodting to 
he seen but the giant blinkers of Iiis head-dress; it is Horus^ 
tile dilcon, whose wings are magnificently worked into Its 
folds. Tlijs Pharaoh, too, spent his life building hk tomb, 
but the divine ^kon did not help Jihn cnovgit; for, to his 
shame, his pyramid is ten feet lower than his predecessor's. 
The third, Mykeruios, who was a sJJght Improvement on Ids 
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nra predecesKin, ixid hence passed fnr a ^[ood king, W3j 
satisHcd ^'tch a pymnid of half the height, snd seems m a 
general ny a mope tikeahte hgure, for he pteferwd to beccnne 
his daughter's lover huniielf, she hanged herself for 

ginef. She is said to have been buried fay licr father in a goldeo: 
ODW, vlilch Herodotus saw. Once ■ year they brought it 
forth, for the dying girl had ptayed to see the sun cmce a year. 

Such barbaric legends are well suited to meit whose life- 
work ivas tbetr tomb, and amid such ugly and grotesque 
stories this voice prajdng to see for a moment the sun of 
Egypt brings tfae one note of humanity. 

All the rest, instead of being stipcibuman, remahied tnetdy 
tnliuman. For the oldest documencs agree with the latest 
itsearches to prove that the three Pharaofis—or perhaps only 
two—spent more than a hundred years building dteir tombs. 
Three to four million men had ro be mobilized for at least 
four months in the year, during the flood, to bring the stones 
to the Nile, then ovo' the river, then to their place on a 
specially laid road and to hi*w‘ ihem into shape there, and 
raise them aloft with unknown tools. All Egypt was enskved^ 
the temples were shut for a hundred years. And then came 
all the temples and statues that were huHt round about, whidi 
deprived them of the monuiuentaJ solitude in whjdi wr now 
meet the monsters. Cbehtn seems to have ser up rwenty'three 
colossal statues of himself beside his pyiamid. 

And wdui remainedi'' 

Tlw name of Cheops, the builder of the tallest structure 
in the world, which held the reooid for so long,' the two 
other’s naineii echo mto silence m the outside world. But 
then, and Ibr many centuries after their tbath, these kings 
gained notbii^ hut the cutse of a people which had sacrificed 
its life for three genemtions to the stony whims of Its king. 

A feeling as if th^ stood before devils and wtaards overcame 
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the people even in tKe time of Herodotus, and merely to avoid 
pronouncing tiie hated name they oiled the pbee of the 
pyismids Pliilitis, after a shepherd who pastured his flocks 
close by. 

Yet even in the interior, ’which they iiad armouted so 
gigantically, nothing of the Pharaohs was preserved. Tomb- 
robbers, deserer dian the builders, rided and snmhod the 
coiEns; no name remained upon them; on the vauiti nothing 
stands but the mark of a mastm in rod on a block—a tally 
for his piecework in stones^ Irv Luer times, too, there still 
stood written an a wall tile fitci dtai ilw workmen had eaten 
sin million gold francs' worth of onions, radishes, and garlkr. 

Sucli are rhe relics of the tliree Plismoiis, who were 
immoruJised, or at least strove to immortalize themselves, 
in the biggest heap of stone in the world; a sjiephercl, » 
stcmeniason, and an omon bill have remained, and so, after ali, 
tie fellah triumphs overPliaraoh. 

TTie three great writers of anriquiiy speak of the pyramids 
as one of (he woivderii of the world. Any man who knew the 
lirairs of contemponiry engineering must have stood omaaied 
before these masterpieces of tiie earliest engbwets. And men 
misled, too, by tlteir astonisiung form into a mptidsm 
of miRiJbcrs, not even abandoning their liobby when Clisni' 
potUcin so gailv unveited the Image of Sals. 

But none speaks of tf»e Splthu lying before the second 
pyramid. As ir was often half buried in santi, it may well 
have been almost invisible in die century between Herodotus 
and Strabo, In any case, it was ^usi a thousand years before 
Strabo that Thuntiosis IV tzneartJied the As a prince, 
living in luxury, he is said to have fallen asleep by its foot 
while hunting. Then tlte Sphiiut said to hintj 1 shall make 
thee Pharaoh if thou wilt dig me out of the sand." 

To the Egyptians, who nude die Sphinx the symbol of 
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Cfiefrm, it reroakicti, like ev^rytliing cbe, withoui mjfStcry, 
>nd Hitoe evei^one puts, juiit as mitdt m/Hery inco things ju 
he feels m himself^ ihe Cxecka were ibe first lo trembJe before 
the £p}iinx. For within the area enclosed: by the throe frigid 
conitruettmn uf thought and number, a work of art arose cut 
of the Egypiiim desert, withour its like in the world, because 
it itmoiniKl half Nature. 

There the royal lion lies at sunset, at first small by the 
side of the pyramid, then steadily growing as our eyes rest 
on iL A face profound and speaking, In spite cf its lienee 
and Its womids. And its matibdon attaiims no pity, as torsos 
often do: the eapression is too mblime to admit of compassion 
with its eortJdv fate. 

Without the royal hood, seen from the front, it is the Iiead 
of a youth with a Jong neck, a narrow brow, and outstanding 
ears, tlte bridge of the nose broad and fiat, like diat of the 
feihdi, the Beshy underlip weathered ro a greater asceridsm 
than was intended: heavy and patient, the gigoitdc eye- 
soduts hetwwn wjdeopen Dds aiooe betray unuttetahle long* 
log in its lordly pouTr. 

Thou art greater than all that have stood before thee, fur 
greame» comes to thee from them. Thou art the strongesti 
for thou art contained within thyself. Thou hast no need of 
signs of power or beiujty: thou hidest thy strength in the 
shape of a beast Thou growest with it in the earth that we 
must tread undeefoot le cower guesrioning before thee. Thy 
speech b our knees tremble before the wind of thy 

great winds. TTty yciix is mighty duougb the spaces of the 
desert, though thy stem mouth is shui. Thou g;rowest out 
of the rdiing sands of the centuries, out of the sniitude of 
the desert, beside the nxmetess gtttves of dead kings, living 
thy secret life between the fiuid and the sky> 

Thou art a man. The ridge of thy brow;, the weight of thy 
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eyc'sockcts, ibr lota walls of ihy chetLf prodabn it-- 4 !iou 
■rt aa Egypdan, wiih thy high cliedc-bonta and broad mouth, 
growing here between the desert sand and Nile mtid, and no 
god, for with the sudden M of night thou dost lift thine eyes 
to the stars, raising thy gaxe to them from thy mighty beast's 
eyes, even as wev And as thy gsze riseth to the signs abovc^ 
we follow it, and cannot gntsp the otder that thou, behind 
the walls of thy brow, periiaps mayest compreliend in thy 
silence. 
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nature’s i^avou rites 
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Tlie shadows len^theti j evcnijig is drying on; the loud waicrs 
of the mighty liva roll on lo their appointed end. 

Yet Nature does not blot out her greatest creatures with 
a heedless hand, as she docs the miUions; ihe has brought 
IDO much strength, too much thought to the dTon of citation; 
she Jm put too mwdi to the test. For, in Goethe’s words: 
'’Nature has her ^vouiites, on whom she tavidus 
It b on the great that her protecdve hand Is lahL” To eahatut 
Alexander's strength at an age which behtied the swiftness 
of his career she used his excesses; to feli Caesar she employtxl 
a dozen caemy daggers; she utilized the Nordic hordes to 
destroy die Homan Empire; voicanoes to lay waste the glorioua 
orange-groves of Mcsstiu; and the evU wind of a desert island 
to hreak Napoleon; while to wrest the bnisli Horn the csi' 
tenarian hand of the greatest of alt artists she had recourse 
to tite plague. How could she take leave of this, the most 
w'Ondnful of all rivers, without devising for it wme new 
form, some unexpected denpucmai^ whicb, in the last act, 
would do Justice to the uniqueness of its career?' 

For a hundted and fifty days the aurent of the Nile has 
been tnivelluig from the equator to Cairo; it has fiowed 
ilirough more than three thousand miles, mote than thirty 
degrees of latitude. Will it simply pour into the sea lilue 
the waters of any of the thousand riven which link the earth 
to dte ocean? Namre’s last stroke adds a fresh vitality. For 
the last time, to the Nile's creative power; Just above tte 
mouth the river divides. 

Out man, who masiered the Nile, turns Nature’s whim to 
good account, and commands the river, tn its snange inuuh 
formation, to create a new country, rich tn crops. At the 
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end of its cnieer^ wbcfi other rivm sink exiuiusted, tiib 
child of Nnnire tnakn b fres^t spun, and in the last hiindn!d 
miln nf its course creaict the most femle land In dte inluhlicd 
worid. Its delta becomes on ideii every delta in the world 
b called after the Nile delta, as though tliJs river liad been the 
first to conceive die idea of discharging its life-powers in a 
final act of cteation. 

But everv'thing about the Nile verges on the inciedible; 
fust as in ma^c, in the strange adventures of in life^ has 
always been ehiddated by the clarity of natura] law, here, at 
die end, reason surveys this astonishing triangle of earth 
and water, and makes moat poritivdy a grotesque siatetneitti 
Thb delta must be at least ij,Edo years old. It is a value as 
strange as the distance in light-years of a star, yet, Uke this, 
it can be verified. 

For in the earliest times, when the Nile trickled away into 
vast swamps, It^iitg itself in cmindess backwaters, dtb filter 
dammed the stream, and out uf the wilderness of the jungle^ 
swamps there must have arisen a confused babel of beasri 
and birds such as we can only barely imagine. But when 
man brought his skill and cunning to aid Nature, long before 
the Pbaiaohs, he began to regulate these swamps with dykes 
and ditches, and by bis skill to turn them into fruitful land. 
Since man thus took Nature's play in eamesr, she willingly 
obeyed him, as a god does who scans to yidd fo the ptaya 
of one of her worshippenj sh« allowed man to reduce the 
wildemess to order, until, in historical times, the structure of 
the delta was aliiered and simplified. 

Tlie delta was sometimes called the biggest island in the 
Nile, but the two outermost brand jes of the river, the Canopic 
and Peluriac Mies, were much wider than the Rosetta and 
Damietta branches of to-day, At one time it was reckoned 
that there were three brancha of the Nile; Herodotus named 
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6vc; Stiaho, and others $aw ses'tti^ IdrissJ, the greatest 
of Arab gccpgrapbets, mentions six^ and places the head of 
the deha, the soiled “co w-belly," higher than it by befoie 
fJT after his time, Aristotk regarded only the western famnch 
as natural and all the rest as artihctai, and the old maps 
ftbow channels vltich liave changed thor coutk five rimw. 
Of di the tnnsfomadoiu which have teduced the area of 
the delta in the last 1,500 years, notlitng has temained but 
tile beautiful name of the seventh branch, which was called 
“Tlie Bucolic," after a tribe of hodsmen who once lived 
their nomad life there. 

But how was it and how is it posdbli^ on this delta wtiich 
lias been trained to serve man, on these fields wrested from 
the sw'amp, to keep the water tying long enough, since tlie 
ground-level does not rise in this alluvial couniry at the same 
rale as in Upper Egypt P Hiis question leads to surprising 
conclusions. 

The oldest measurements on the nilomeier at Boda near 
Cairo agree with lire latest in pbdng the average alticude of 
the delta at 55 feet, so that the slow and steady tifie in the 
ground-level is measured from "sea-level plus 55 feet." 
Since the Egyptian water system as fitr as Cairo has never 
varied up to the preseit, throughout ihc tong and namow 
Nile valley, the rise in the ground-levd irom Assouan tn 
Cairo, given its even width and Ute absence of waterfiills, 
must have remained oomtant. Ilie diiTerencein height between 
die upper emhanlunent at Assouan and Cairo ts aaa feet, 
wliichj given the distance of 520 miles, means a fall of 5 inches 
per mile. In the delw, om the other hand, the mcline b ntsarly 
S indies per mile, so that the rise in the ground-level per year 
and per century ought to have been less. And yet it was the 
smne. 

For although the water in the hnuiches of the ddra rushes 
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flowri more quickly tiiArt along (he whole catlict cuum ctftlie 
river, tfw rise in the gtound'kvid b caused only by thesprtad 
of the waters whkb, in in mm, h dependent on their nie 
and iengtli of flow. The nllometer at Roda recorda die 
rise in the gitnind-Jcvd for centuries. Tims men luivc dis* 
covered NamTc's tridta in the making of the delta, for experts 
began to take meascremenis here over a thotmnd years ago. 
Tile leaults, according to the latest methods of reseamti, 
give 770 years for every 4o-Jnche3 rise in the delta. Since ihe 
ddea, wiih its level of 55 feet, has risen In six stages, the 
fiormation of cadi stage of roughly 9 feet may be reckoned 
at 31,310 years; henoe we arrive at the mysterious %uie of 
13,860 years as rbe minimum time In which tile delta can have 
come into bdng. 

This is more dun mere playing with figures, for diere 
is norhing hypothetical ahotii them; they have been iiken 
diiecdy from the oldest Arab teconU, and since rbe ligpres 
for Lower Lgypi go back for fifty oenturin, nesriy half 
this period of 140 eentmies is coveted by recorded history, 
so that we can iin^nc a map of the delta as it looked about 
the dme of the building of tlie Great Pyramids. Wall-pamtingi 
in the tombs of the Old Kingdom carry on the tale into the 
Succeeding epochs, showing herdsmen, in rural peace, shel¬ 
tering from the wxather under woven macs; for here in |J» 
delta die faicAil drought, with its blessing and its curse, has 
®® 3 sedj the laws of rain and wind are not the same over the 
sea as over the desert. On those paindngs the herdsman lies 
sleeping at the edge of these alJ-b«t swamps; ids dt^ b on 
guard at his feet, its ears pricked up; the calves and oxen 
are being driven ihrou^ the water, and naked men ate 
waving their arms to ward off the dangerous CEocodile. 

In the accounts of Creek travdlera these gientie shepherds, 
it b true, have turned into brigands^ h'ving near the coast 
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on islanda ajnd landspjis, snd Irucccasibk once they 

hod landed fxom thdr btua: lallj strong men with fimiJl 
fc«, and Kders on bare-backed horses, witli sharp arrows, 
known a* Biaaiites, the oaiue hy which (hey go in the hiert>- 
gJyphicj; the name really mean* Asiatics, foretgnets— 
perliaps the last rerananta of the Hyksos are to be found in 
them. The masteis of £g>pt sought in vain lo get the beuer 
of these swjtmp-men in theit natuia) letrews, for they 
constantiy sallied forth on unexpected raids, under Marcus 
Aurelitts as under the Bret Caliphs, and Bosiaparte’s men 
were still startled by thdr war-cry. 

Even to-day, half an hour by aif from die metropolis of 
Cairo, they form unman^tahlc tribe* on distant islands at 
die easiem fringe of the delta, sailing in dug-outs with high, 
triangular sails, and baling the wnier out of dieir boats with 
a pelican's bill. They have remained tm a lower cultural level 
titan die Bedouins, with whom they have been oompared, 
for they do not reckon time, like them, by the length of thdr 
shadow; they merely distinguish morning, midday, and 
twilight. Even to>day they cure thdr Bsh In the way Herodotus 
saw in us& 


n 

Of those centuries through whicli we can follow the nanital 
bisiory of the delta, only thirty are revealed human history, 
for everything that happened in the Old JUngdotn is con> 
jectutal, If the pyrnmids were not diere, the eatcavttions in 
andcni Memphis would conjure up far fewer pictures than 
those in the Tliebaid higher up the Ktk. The residence of 
the later dynasties did not return to Mempbil until about 
the year tooo, and it remained there only until joo b.c. 

After it had been (he capital of the w'orld for nearly a 
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thousand years, Thebes perished, targely ovfjig [0 the per¬ 
petual changes In its mting house, for m the rapid develop- 
meni of world oaific Asiatics Invaded it from die East and 
Africans from the South, the fomer with menriuuidise, the 
latter with war-chitrioa, and ivhtk the last ten Egyptian 
dynasties follow’d! rapidly one upon the ether in the course 
of seven centuries, continually warring gainst the native 
princes, the weapons of foreign conquerors were flashing 
out^de rhe forti^s-^temples, strangers, tight and dark, were 
wasJiing thdr bodies tn the Nile, costunus and m a nn^rr, 
languages and religions, were mingling in the narrow oasix, 
and stiil more to tlie broad ddia which opened up more 
readily to the awakening MeditenaueinL 

For six centuries, untij the time of the Persian invasions, 
peoples whose names sound Biblical or legendary, pass along 
the Nilt^ wearing strange doublets and wielding strange 
weapons, they march tlirough the reliefs on Pharaonic walls; 
Philistines in copper aitnour, wiili long swords, round shields, 
and big, feathered helmets; Actueans and Sardinians, who 
perhaps saw the Minotaur in Crete; and the SekaJ, and other 
great pirates, with unpronounceabk names, who descended 
on die delra like ancient Normans. And King Solomon 
came through ihc desert to the Nile to take a Pharaoh's 
daughter to wife, for he liad to make peace widt her father, 
who had invaded Canaan, and was now paying the dowry 
in the towns he had just taken from his son-m-Iaw‘. Solomon 
was too wise and ttio lustful to carry on his nee, and a bar¬ 
barous Libyan king carried dlT the treasures of the great lover 
of life, the great confessor of leli^on and of bis invisible 
god. 

The negro was stronger. King Pankhl came riding down 
the Nile from Nubia, past the cataracts;, on splendid lioises^ 
making it appear, since he hiinself was the ttpresenarive of 
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Amon In distant Napao, that he toeniy iMshed to visit the 
god in his Theban home. The Phata^ stllJ dreaming of 
Nubian colonies, like lib ftthws a thousand years before hin, 
was indignant. But the Ttbiopian besKged Irini, and killed 
the defender* of the fortress, until the Egyptian, overcome by 
pestilence and the stench of corpses, mounted the ndis and 
offered the conqueror an olive-branch in die shape of a fine 
Jwrte* Tile victorious negro, standing bdow the wallj, saw 
a sudden vbion of Egypt once mote sEteiching up 10 Ethiopia, 
but now it would be ruled from the South, for the colony 
and the motherland had changed placf*. 

But now the Assyrians advanced from the East and the 
Ethiopian fled gp-Ntle, out of the strange countty, before the 
Assyrian king, who conquered jL The victor advanced to 
Tliebo, and in 6di B-c- destroyed the heart of the world. 
Tbb time, however, he was no barbarian seeking for horses, 
but in Ids way an art-connolaaeur, especially when it came to 
assessing the value of the gold objects; he was the first to 
cany off fifty-five statues and obelisks, the elecmun alone 
of which was wotth 1,500 etlents, an example followed fay 
all the conquerors who came after him, down to Napoleon 
and the English. 

WJiile the two continents were figliting for Egypt, one of 
the contending narive princes, for the Iasi drae, made himself 
kii^ Psammeddi of Sab was hatushed 10 the delta. But wjien 
armed pirates, Tontans and Carhuis, landed there and took 
mercenary service under the exile, die Egyptian prince* fled 
before the new and terrible sight of men armed with iron, 
and abandoned to Psanimedrii one of the last Pharaonic 
crowns. His portrait b extant; with his pinched profile, snub 
nose, hig-lobed ears, and hard mouth, he looks plefaeiaa By 
rewarding tlie iron-dad adventurers with land in die delta, 
divided by blanches of the Nile 10 prevent them falling on 
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for his own prorccrion, he revealed i%ypc to the eyes of ibe 
Greeks who w«e saUbig in the arciiiptdigo^ and thui prepred 
the great conquest of his Uitd by Hdlas. 

Only one Pharaoh, who lost nt> more than Syria, hs$ 
Lived in Itisioiy becaitse he designed a great work of dvi- 
Etzation in the intertoL.. In 6 oq b^c; Necho began the Sus 
Canal, w^hkh w'as not ^tiiabcd until our own epoclu At the 
poini wjieje the Adandc mid Indiaji Ooeans thrust out two 
great aniis^ which so squeeze the land between them that 
they approach to within sixty miles of ^ich other, both the 
Middle and the New^ Kingdom had attempted to huJJd a catuL 
But the eansmicdve gienius, the money, and die skve^Iabour 
by means of whieli the Pharaohs Jiad mastered the Nile was 
not as yet encouraged by the desire to spread beyond tlie t^asls, 
to Unit up the element of tbdr life with th^r of their seafaring 
neiglihouFS) to Jain the Nik to the sea. Tht heads and Jumds 
which had built tl»e pyramids and obelisks^ the lempk^ of 
Hiebes, and the system of dams and canals, would have been 
equal to building the Suez QmaL But the vision of the builders 
could not reach acro^ the desert to the ocean* li was tlie oasi^ 
character of Egypt which always fniftraied such efforts* 

This laie-comer Neebo, who had seen die foreign conquert^ 
in the lind of his fadiera, and had himself pushed its dcftJi^ 
ojs Bu as Sytia, was the firat to grasp the spirit of se^arbig 
and comraeroei fie built a Beet and adverdsed it so well that 
the Udies of the court wore little brooches tn the form of 
ships, which were foutid in otir own day, twenty-five ccnmiiei 
later. At the same tune, he designed a canal wide enough 
for two triremes to pass- 

Staitijig from the neighbourhood of the andaii city of 
Bubasds, in four days this canal carried ships on Nile water 
from the eastern br^^ich of the ddta, through a valley which 
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is fiftjll ferdle, to the tsm^uJia of our orwn time^ -where it was 
plainjietl [0 turn southwards to the Red Sea. Tliotigh the 
arjsi would noE cto^ die istkmu^^ die passsge from die 
Mediiemmeau to the Red Sea was nevertheless to l>e opened 
up through the delta. Thus die Nile, at ibe end of its course, 
would become die mediator between the two greatest inhabi ted 
regions, Phooiidans and Greeks could ship Chinese diks 
and Indian gems to Mempliis and Crete without the necessity 
of unloading the caigo and reloading it on die hades of men 
and camels. 

But the great idea was never realixed. Wliai stopped 
Pliaraoh was not she trickling sand, nor the death of 
110,000 sUves who are said to have lost their lives during 
the work of excavidon- It was simply an oracle: '^Thou art 
creadng diis work for a barbarian/' Thus spoke the priests 
when ft was half finished; a purely priu:ticil consideration, 
whidi prevented the eomplerion of a great work of dvili- 
lation, |usi as to-day dw huildirtg of the Channel Tunnd is 
prevented only by the secret fear felt hy both nations that they 
may be buUdieg for their barbarian neighbour. 

A century later the barbarian liad tippeared; Darius the 
Persian, the oonejueror of condmntd and pertiaps 

ev'en completed the cand; the ^-ruined column on which 
he eulogiaed his deeds permits of more than one interpret 
Dtion* Aocotding to Diodorus, Darius seems even to have 
coDtemplated pierdng the isthmus, but to have ahandDned 
the plan for the fantastic reason tliai It would swamp E^t, 
which Jay lower. 

Every few centuries, in lain times, fordgjn conquerors 
were attracted by the stnuegie advantages and commerdal 
posstbilides of a Suez Canal, yet the fear that ihe barbarian 
on tire Ollier side might use it, too, m his bid for conquest, 
seems always to have prevented further devebpmenES. But 
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none omitted lo name It to hii own gloiy; thu^ it wxi called 
in mm Ptolemy's River, I’lajan's River, Tlic River of tV 
Sun of the Faithful, and may have changed not only its name 
but its course. In the e^liili century an Irish pilgritn, Fiddls 
by name, says that he sailed in the same boat from the Nile to 
the Gulf of Suez. 

Once again reasons of sooUed high policy frustrated the 
natural communicadon between neighbours, for a revolt to 
Mecca caused the Caliph to blodc Ute c3tut4 in order to starve 
tile city our. In bifj times religion toot a hand; Haraun 4 b 
Rascliid rehtsed lo tesiore tfie canal because Cluisdan corsairs 
might hold up the Mecca pilgrims in die Red Sea. 

Bur to-day, one thousand cme hundred years alter the 
Caliphs, to whose "N^ts" It owes its loveliest stedes, 
the world lias not yet quite awakened to the light of day, 
for seventy years after the completion of the great work 
it is once moft playing w’itti the idea of dosing the canal, 
10 prevent one colonial empire from threatening another. It 
is as if the heart were to threaten die head wtih cutting otT an 
artery. 


ni 

Only one Pharaoh, and he an upsiatt, stands out among 
those who ruled in the delta, Aniasis, having risen to be 
minister and matshaJ, took the occasion odered by a revolt 
in the army to overthrow and afterwards to kilt his king, 
then 10 enjoy life in a long, wise reign. This Pharaoh was not 
afraid lo tecord himself, on the inscripdons to the gods, os 
a former secretary to the treasury, and to declare to his 
subjects that he would reign only until midday—for a bow 
must be unbenL He disnussed the jud^ who lud once 
acquitted him for his youthful foUie^ because they had 
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giveit proof of foUy iJiemselvia; chox ’who had condemned 
him hr rewarded (ot tbetr wisdom* He had a gold kisin, ui 
which he wished his fee^ melmt down and made into a 
divine image^ and when the txmrdm made obeissmee ra ir 
lie told diem how often he had spat inio it 

His weai successor tosi £gypt to the PefsjanSp Ute new 
masters of die worJd ippeued on the Nile in broad, em* 
broidered cloaks bordered with fiiTj m high, hroid^biamroed 
hats, in pointed $hoci} and anned with Jong swords^ But ihctr 
kings^ Cunbyses and Darius^ ’wuir short doalcjs^ jLke the brer 
knights^ and wliite nirbam^ like the later Momcldtes^ Tfiey 
were followed by axeijera with huge <]itivers on tbeif backs, 
while others wene armed with Jong spears, but all Jiad beards 
and thick hair oil tn soldierly iashton. They rcmaiticd maaters 
of the Nile for two hundred tiJJ Alexander came* 

Tite Fgyptians^ howevcTp rose against tlie Persfans in mote 
than one great revolt, m ’wliieh^ &om time to time, snme 
native prince would regain shreds of powerp The last of ihemi 
^m the swamps of the nonh-easicm delta, from; th^t 
inaccessible domain of the hunters arul herdsmen, from 
islands ’which legend deeJaxed were ftoming, from ilm wilder- 
ness of trees and grasses, from hiding-places In which refugees 
liad sought shelter since Isis, cn her flight, had btrilj 

to her son there Here hold clilefiaina^lied them^w with 
Greek mercenaries and Spartiatca, ’who served anybody who 
paid thcnip and now, in the fourth century overran Egypt. 

Once more liic vital forces of the ancieni Pharaohs gathered 
themselves togcdiet in the founder of the last dynasty, the 
ihinkth, ’wlio built not only temples in Karnak and Philae, 
hut fortresses in the delta, too, and caugjhi the great fleet of 
Phjmaba3£uj in the closed and choked arm of the Nikii When, 
twvcTthcless, the Persians advanced to Memphis, the river 
turned upon them* It rose Tnightily, forcing the invaders 
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to withdraw into the delta, and then ro heat a final tttreaL 
Once more die Nile had taved -Eg[ypt. 

Twenty years later, when a great army of Pmians succeeded 
in njjJung a thitd and victorious landing in the delta, die 
descendant of those vaUant old monaichs ded before them. 
Where did he find a refuge for Jilmself and his treasutei? 
Up the Nile with the Ethiopians. That was tlw end of the last 
Egyptian Pharaoh. He withdrew into the African inwrior, 
fled from the siOcen ctoati of the Peraan nobfea to the naked, 
brown men by the rocky caiarats of the Nile, tt thou^ 
in a last attempt to tmioU the history of the river backwards. 

Ten ycHS later the Pendan Empire fell to pieces; ^ that 
the Persians left behind in Egypt was the peach-tne^ which 
Cambyses is wid to have brought with him from Ethiopia, 
For against this Asiatic power had arisen, brilliant and pleasure, 
loving, part of a new Europe, destined to carry an idea to 
victory^ 

Tltat idia Was called koAok Wuh ft tlie Cr^fcf 

part of the physical and che whole of die spiritual 
world, and if a mixleni schoolboy shoukl ask how ft came 
about, we tni^t expiam by translating the expressioo as the 
muon of beauty and wisdom, which gjv^ birth to gckhl« 
Tlie native Egypttans could hardly have been conquered by 
a people mone di^ercAt from themselves. The Greek remained 
asaUcQ to the fellah as the Athenian ddmi to the Egyptian, 
whom the popular songs of the day deriekd, sayh^ that he 
worshipped the oac instead of etring It and adored the cat 
instead of skinning ii. 

If the Nile peasant had come into coniaci with the Creek 
peasant, ibcy would have undecftood each otiier at once. 
But thq^e who poured into the country wett simply soldiets 
and merchants, and when they introduced^ with their olives 
and new kinds of wine from Samos and CypnjSj Crete and 
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thdi customs and iljetr godsj wh«i tfiey founded 
does in the delta; when die Aeginetans built temples to Zeus 
and the Samiaiu to Ijera, founding at the same dme thdr 
free pons to avoid the payment of customs dues^ the Egypdafts 
were afitooished that the alieni should Im^ne that they could 
introduce new customs in a country with four thousand 
years of history behind it, while the foreigners could not 
ttalhte flow the people there could bouse ihonselves with 
their cattle, while thdr piiescs posseraed supreme wisdoiiu 
A democratic people could not understand a people cdu- 
caied to monarchy, nor an Lstand mice the people of the oasb; 
and although neither fdt the otlter to be barbiuhtn, tbe Greeks, 
who burnt their dead to ashes, could not but fed alien to a 
people which endovoured tn preserve them with all the 
resources of chemistry. Mental dadiy and grace liere en¬ 
countered an inarticulate mysddsm, freedom of thou^t 
revolted against the compulsion of trsditioo, soeptidsm 
agidnsi faith, swiftness of thou^t against tlie spirit of inertia, 
resilient beauty against massve fixity. A mountain country 
fkli in springs and rivem here met the desert, and tbe spirit 
of tbe sea the spirit of a river. 


IV 

When Alexander the Gteat landed tn the eastern delta hf was 
twenty-four yeare old. We do not know whether hts ponmit- 
busts are go^ likenesses; the only thing we do know is that 
he was evot handsomer. The story of his soul and hb ^ory 
paint !us true portrait; each of us can cotifute up his own 
Alexander from all the busts, coins, and paindngs, Neser has. 
a man's physical beauty played such a determining pan in 
lib fareeri all the aconints of his contEmporaries b^in and 
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end vitii t!iU, i fvt V'hldi at once Mts iilm apart from two 
laier oontpieroii of the world. If ever pcrsormliiy [eft ia mark 
«i the world u was hcw!, where fame and beauty were nor the 
anrihutes of a contpjeior, but where both impelled him to 
conquer the worlcL They did so early, since the gods liad 
granted him but a brid* span of life. 

Alexander*! third inoemive was his descent from the godi, 
for Achilles was the son of a goddess; he envied Aclullcs hb 
daughter, and always had poets about 1dm, and at night 
he laid Homer beside his sword at his bedside, in a Per¬ 
sian casket mounted tn silver, wluch Euid once conisined 
perfumes. 

His leonine aspect was due not only to his ImJr, w'hich 
rose from the middle of his forehead and fell away on both 
sides of hii it came, too, from his liquid eyes, whidi 
are mentiontd m oil descriptions of Jiim; they seem to link 
him to the feminine, and it was hy no chance that these 
liquid eyes were attdbuTed to Aphrodite. The fine mouilt, 
on the other bond, was youthful and virile, full hut not 
brood, and ptused up, and Its liint of lenHiaJity was b alanced 
fay the frequent upward glance to the riglit, whose ligidhy 
was counteracted hy a slight bend of the head to the left- ’ITw 
disproponionate structure of the forehead, with the proml' 
nent brows charnicteristic of the athlete, and the will-power 
expressed in the chin, set him apart from the mere lovcrt of 
the muses, and mark him out as a master of warfare, not 
of music. 

Yet ill (bese busts show us -the victorious Altjcandcr; 
Lystppoi capnued him in this mood in a very modem master¬ 
piece. Only the mosaic portraii at Pompeii and the siaiuc 
from Herculanaeiun show ua the king in baitlet here we see 
him with flying tresses, for lie has lost his helmet, defending 
himself 00 his rearing liorse; there Ite is rushing on to 
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die atuick, his eyes widely opened in the orienixl ovat 
of his ha. 

The greatesc of his hAittes futd just been fought when he 
amved in Egypt; he had won the baiiJe of I«us; Tyie and 
Gaea Itad fuUen; before Caaa lie had neady lost ids life. The 
Petdan world citipiie was no more, Thb youth possessed 
the world from die Black Sea to the mouth of die Ntle< It 
was hardly likely that l^ypt, the last Persiati province he was 
to invade, would oder any serious resistance. Alexander 
came to Egypt with an easy courage, in the great caesura 
of Ilia young life: six years of conquest lay behind hint, and 
premonitions that not much more lay ahead of him may as 
yet hardly ha\e touched him. 

Life w^ still dow^ng towards him, rich in fidfilmGaia, and 
it was his good fortune to win them hr bottle after Eiattle, 
with Itis on'n right band. He still misted his friend, although 
lie was already beir^ warned Sj^iast him. He still believed it 
possible to reconcile the enemy by the virruc of tlie spear 
Iw had jeccii’cti from Achiltes his ancestor. He had resolved, 
against die advice of Aristotle, not to treat the conquered 
harharians like anirnals and plants; he liad resolved to take 
his own decisions, and in so doing he was guided by his 
master’s words; "Genius cannot be ruled by any common 
law. It is like a god among men. The man who would try to 
impose bws upon it would make himself ridiculous." He lived 
according to diai saying; Alexander’s presumption was as 
boundless as his adiievemcnt. 

Egypt received him like a god. After three centuries of a 
foreign yoke^ it believed then, and even later, at each foreign 
conquest, that the new master must, of necessi^^ be better 
[ban the last. And this one seemed a legendary figure; in seven 
days he had covered the dUtance from Gaaa to Pelusiuin. 
Then he sailed up the eastern aim of the Nile, and not an 
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archer bent Itu bow* io the crowd^ he seemed (he Jtdr of the 
last Pharaoh, and not a conqueror, as he brought his sactiBos 
it> the god Ptsii and the sacred hull, honoured the priesa 
who had been humtliaied by the Persians, and sent for the 
best athletes for the Hellenic games u liidi I)e held in Egypt. 

The Egyptians could not but feel secure Jn iJic protection 
of this you th. As part of an empire such as the world had not 
yet seen, they were at last released fmin the conBkt of the 
Greeks and the Penians. All the Mediterranearv coasts were 
Greek, and so nas the road to Asia; and although the new 
conqueror left strong fortes behind hun, they seemed like 
the troops of a league of natrons. The Persian satrap had 
submitted ai once. The policy of Perideg, Egypt for Athens, 
had become a padlying world policy, 

Regaming tbe sea, near the Rosetta of tt^day, iJirougli the 
western arm of the Nile, and passing the dty of the Creeks, 
to which lie wished to pay all possible honour, Alexander 
had traversed the second side of the triangle. The surprises 
began when be reached the long (andspii, at the extreme 
westem mmer of Egypt, whidi stretches between the sea and 
Lake Mareods. What was he doing in the West wh«i his 
misaoo ctlled him to the East? 

In this boUied arm of die sea he at once lecogntzed the 
great, sheltered harbour, and with h the point at which 
Egypt could be linked up with the sea. At the same time, it 
was the point where die silt carried down by the Nile could 
no longer cdioke its outlet. This was Lite place to found a dey 
which should stimulate tbe Greek exporters, make sure of die 
Egyptian lutrvests, and at the same time stir tlte imaginaticn 
of the world, a place for the warrior, the uniter of the world, 
and Ids glory. Alexander liinuelf, like a modem Anteticati, 
designed the dty which bears his name, fixing the sites of dv 
public buildings and the two main siieetx, whidi for the first 
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timt cfoissed 2 C right angfe, And were csdied after fhe hum 
of ihe alphAbci* At the same time he projected a moie to the 
h\t of Plmro?^ temples ro And Zeus;; al[ this lie did in 
2 spirit of supcx-nfmoniil unity. By founding this dty, Alex¬ 
ander aocelefared ihe mov^ent vhid] drew the Pharaohs 
from Hiebes to Memphis^ he made Egypt a Medirertimean 
cmpirei and he even drew the Nite into his Gredan sphere 
just when Europe was eoming into beings 

Legend tells that he bad flour Btrewri <m a table in the op<m 
air and drew* on it with his fingeTp in order to show lila ardii- 
wet the course of the streets and squares; but birds came and 
pecked at the flour. “That means wealth and weil-bemg 
for the new oty/^ cried a wise maru And it was so* 

Such was the visible events bur beside it the invisible was 
working with profoimder purpose- 
The plans of his bidj AJexander rode westward without 
cSelayi sdU retreating from his goal^ to die most westerly point 
of hia career* Aocompanied by a handful of troops^ he rode 
along the sea^oast for ten days^ then turned aside through 
the desert, to reach an oasis in m hich there was nothing m 
conquer but a saying. In that cask there was an oracle; gods 
were there, and he did not sunimon ihcm, but sought them out- 
He must have pondered deeply m he rtde across the dwien 
on Ids canud to question the priests of an unknown god* 
Had not his mother been a TTiractan sybil, who bad raged 
in the mountains, diyrsus in handf Had she not (old him 
how a Ughining-flaah tiad struck her womb in a dream, and 
how be, her son, had been bom of Itf Everythii^ tliat liad 
stirred his boyish passion, the repudiation of his Greet 
modicr by his father, drew him to her and away from his 
Macedoman father, whom even Demosthenes called a 
barbarian p And only a few years earlier had not the Ailioilan 
sadrists [eered at die bad taste of the manners and the cosrumes 
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which he had brought fo Greece wiih his Miu^donUns? Now 
tliey mocked r^o longeif because iJiey feared Jtis swortL Only 
a little ago ihe Greeks fiad butU altars to Lysancter, 
and had proposed to build cme to Agefisauy* The age of deift* 
catjoii was iif?t yet past, but no one bad conferred divfne 
boRoun upon Alexander, who Itad accompHsJ^eJ deeds so 
mudi greater* 

What if he *TCre to reedve^ in this moa andent of Und^ 
in a mysteKcntsljr Liddm tempk, the sacred lionourv tliat 
Zeus of Dodona and Apofto exf Delphi had noi yet confened 
upon httn? An alien god? Bui had not Pindar sung of the 
millennial oracle of Amon? He would not be cra^Tted 
Pharaoh in Memphis—ihat ift*as too easy, it smacked too much 
of iJw crude hom^ of die oonquered. But jf lie wcw blessed 
by the most andmi edr in the ^orld, in Uie pivscncc of only 
a tew witnesses^ in ihe shade ol' palms, in die midst of die 
desert which hiiheno no Greek foot Jtad ever trod^, how die 
imagmatitnt of the world would be sdncdl 
Heretdes had questioned the oracle heibre lie had gone 
forth against Antaeus, and Perseus before he went in quest 
of die Goigon. They were demigods, but where was the 
dividing-line? licracUuu had dared lo call die god$ immortal 
men and men mortal god^ All these though^ shrewd and 
worldly, romantic and mysttcal, with mciBOrics of his mother 
and hJs teacher, must have added to the tension of Atcaander’a 
mood as Jie rode on Jus camel to the oasis of Amon. 

He knew, of course, chat Aristotle^s dehnition of the Greek 
godhead as ‘'the unmoving mover, tfie self-begotten,” cone- 
sponded even in die wording to oertBui formulae of the priests 
of Amon. And so he knew that the priests in the desert were 
spinmally prepared far him, even though no messenger 
liad announced die coming of the new ruler. 

At last the outline of palms rose on the horheon. Tile court 
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poet whom Alexander had taken -wiih hun, ao as to be prepared 
for everything, tells t]s that he was surprised by the cheerfulness 
of the sacred domain, with its surrounding date-palms, olives, 
salt-springs, and healing waters. Yet before the solemn pro- 
cession of priests had dnie to approach him, he entered the 
temple alone, greeted by the High Priest, who ted him into 
the sanciuaiy* *'ln a little wliilc,” we read, "Alexander returned 
with a chcerftil countenanoe, and said that the ansn'er of the 
god had been according to his desire/' He then vei tnessed the 
procession with the sacred bark, and returned by the direct 
eastern route to Memplus. 

None of the countless legends which, even in Ids own time, 
were based upon this scene—the questions he is said to Iiave 
put, the world dominion promised to him, and Itb own 
interpretation of the priest's gicedng “Paidion” as ”Pai Dios," 
by whicii he fell himself hailed as the son of ibe gods—nothing 
of all this can compare with the eHect of these two lines, 
wliich, m their cool terseness, dearly represent the truth; 
a brief visit, a cheerful countenance, and the smiling answer 
of the great ruler that all was well. We can see lum appearing 
before the startled priest, expressing a few wishes in the form 
of questions, and, on the assurance dial be was indeed ibe 
son of Amon, for he was now Pharaoh of Egypt, quitting die 
temple for whose blessing lie had sacrificed a precious moiirh 
of his hurried life. In bter years, when he w'as questioned by 
his friends about the oracle, he said nothing and denied 
nothing. 

. 4 s the son of Zeus-Amon, Alexander left E^pi, never to 
see it again. He had made foil pteparattons for leaving the 
country a long dme without a ruler, had divided the itdliiary 
command amotig three Greek generals, put the Internal 
admtnisttatton into the hands of the Egyptians, and provided 
for the protection of the priests, while the gold coins with his 
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head upon (hem show two ifttle Ajuoq’s Jtonis among hh 
«irb: if his deeds fiad not bier oJtiCarci ufwn him the title 
of "(he Great," the world might have called him, as the Amh, 
did later, "the two-homed Altirander.” 

What he lodt from Egypt (Ji^ dneri oracle which 
prodaimed him of die race of the gods, U'lwt he left |j,e„ 
was a worid metropoli!. His gren sucoesior, Napoleon, went 
so far as to write, at the md of lut own camera "Alexander 
tnade liim^lf more famous by ihe foundation of Alexandria 
than by his most brilliant viaoric*. Ii is a dty which couh) 
not but become the heart of the world," 
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In the first cwitiiriej after its foundation, the centre of gravity 
of die roughly tsosoeles triangle formed by the detm seemed 
to shift from its head tn the south to diis iiorth^westeni angle. 
Memphis straggled in vain ^'nst its young rival, and while 
it» whole world was trying to become Greek, it became 
Alc^drian. TIk Egyprian capital succumbed; even Helio¬ 
polis, wbich had seen Moses, Hnodoiiis, and ftato withm its 
walk, sank into 8 mound of potsherds, while Cairo fiist came 
inro being hi the seventh century a.D. 

Alexmdna rapidly grew into a world centre. A hundred 
years ^t« its foundation, not only did its milifon inliahitants 
make it the most popafous dty in the- world, as Tliebe* had 
owing to its situation it was more poweriul 
ih» Thebes, and it made the Nile oasis mom powerfiil by 
I ^ tt to the sea. The founding of iliis dty had 3 luoie 
demsive influence on the fote of £gyp, ,haj, conmi»l 
ore or since, for neither die Arabs nor the English were 
able to give the Nile a new harbour. 
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Alexander** dty was described as the dty which knew no 
idlers. “Some blow glass, otheis make sheets of ppyrus, 
others again weave liniaii every man practises a craft, cr 
pretends that he doa. There is work fbr the hair and die 
blind; no rlicumatk goo idle, for the Alexandrian worships 
one god only—money." That is Emperor Hadrian's descrip¬ 
tion. In the market, in a sort of arcade in die bataais;, the 
people stood ai dieir soils ciyii^ didr oil, their salt, or didr 
foteign wood, just as diey stand to-day. The ladies displayed 
their diams in tile public baths, hot and cold: dinner-parties 
Were given tn die water, and once, later on, when all the 
Egyptians were expelled from Alexandria, the stokers of the 
baths bad to be retained, Eveiydting was Greek, but it was 
coloniaL 

Yet there was not mucli room. Coveting a narrow rectangle 
six miles long by one and a half broad, the sJiape of which 
was likened to that of an antique doak, bounded by lagoons 
stretching away to Lake MaieO'iLs, the dty seemed an annex 
to ^ypt latha than part of it, Wllile die hatboun on (he 
sea-coasr and the delta were beiiig linked up, and warehouses 
were built at the eastern trading pon, which to-day is destitute 
of tralhc, at this easiem port the palace of die kings was rising, 
the museum and library, die theatre, the race-course and the 
dreus were quickly completed, and where the cranes tod^ 
hoist bales of cotton on to the ships, the boles of papyrus were 
rolled on board. But the diy's eWef glory radiated in quite a 
literal sense from a great lantern which shone from dw light¬ 
house outside on the island Phonos. TTie hist concove 
mirrof multiplied its rays. Even to-day die name of the inland 
of Alexander's choice shines ihiou^ the n^t to the sea¬ 
farers of distant lands, the symbol of r^cuc. 

One of Alexander's generals, Piolemy, a Macedonian of 
the minor nobility, older tlian his overlord, had now become 
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King of Egypt, and loyal to him, but htf Juid cqme late to hb 
high place, and was evtdenity less familiar with tiim than he 
was afterwards apt to claim, Uhe all satellites when their sun 
has died out. Yet, even independently of bis master, lie 
in lus way, though bom perhaps to be a Maecenas rather 
than a ruler, to hat^ been strong enougli to assert his power 
as King of Egypt. 

On Alexander's death, nine years after tJiir foimdaiion of 
Alexandria, wlwn tlie empire was divided among his generals 
in the name of Ids posthumous son, this first of tlic Ptolemies 
took EgypL It was not until Ite had been regent for seventeen 
years, and long after the death of the l^itimate heir, that lie 

Crowned himself Pharaoh and assumed die name of Sotcr_ 

dial is, Saviour. The dynasty descended from tlds ccmiparaiive 
medtoertty ruled for three hundred years, white Alexander's 
line died out with him. Genius is not hereditary. 

The supreme stroke o# the first Ptolemy was to get posses* 
sum of the body of Alexander. Alexander dead, since lie could 
not defend himself, passed from band to hand; first lie was 
stolen for the sake of hU gold coffin, then carried off by an 
ckpliant army, and bier robbed of his gold coffin. Whoever 
possessed him, the god of this empire and this dry, felt sus¬ 
tained by his spirit, but the house of Ptolemy, w'hjch possessed 
him for centunea, inherited nothing hut ilia luck. 

For the membeni of this house, which was ndthcr Egyptian 
nor Maixdonian^ hut Greek in its ibougfits, speech, and 
govcmmein, wete fav^Hiird by ftjminCy tiutsmiidt ^ tlicy 
could sariafy aJJ ibdr p^saon^ aiid pluck with txmimc ftfine* 
mmt ibe ftujEs of life^ enjoying pride and pteasure 

and culture^ tiiiJtout ever bdng teased by tfae quesdan at wliose 
cost they vere Uving here, diough struigcrs in the Und* 

It was a cotirf of muses and of plillosopfaers and 

crimtpnls^ wJitfrr most men murdered their kinsfulk and whm 
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the finest temples of Egypt were desigtiod. A bve of life whidt 
9t times anrelied to rrtiulness madie tJiese men declare tbemscivts 
gods, crown their misiresies witli divine honouts, exploit the 
diildren of an hour of tove in the inirigues of the succession 
at home and fordgn alliances abroad, or forge—even then— 
wills 10 establish dieir claim to power; while the women killed 
one brother in order to many another and nin pillaged 
wealth, they avoided revolts and wftni, and at die same 
time they assembled the /bremosi intellects of the day to goad 
the jealousy of declining Athens and rising Rome, But the 
most astonishing thing is iliat many of iliese men and women 
were able to prolong a life of sudi Intendiy to an advanced 
age, Since they lately waited for thdr predecessors to die a 
natural death, and hence generally ascended the throne in 
childhood or youih, there were those among *them who 
reigned for thirty or forty years. 

Perliaps women bat‘e never attained to such legitintaic 
power in the whole course of oceidennil (ristotyr it is unique, 
too^ that without reigning in dteir own right, and merely 
as the wives of kings, their tvames were numbered like those 
of the kings themselves, bcqueatliing to history the behuided 
name of some famous courtesiin. Insatiably they cxacicd and 
gathered in the spoil of distant lands, and if they distributed 
their statuettes:, with rouged face and short chiton, among 
the people, thdr royal Eovei jaunted. But then, we are told, 
he would suddenly stop to look out of the window of hU 
pataoe and speak wttli envy cf the fellah eating his ontotia 
below. 

At the same time, some of cbese rulers had time and energy 
enough to undettake conquests after the fashion of .Alexander, 
and the third Ptolemy, with the help of ■ good gencret, 
advanced to the Euphrates, os-erthrew the Sdeudd Empire, 
and become for a few years the greatest man of his epoch. 
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Hi' wv» iJic tirst (o hine bis Ut, Hiibby face repKniuced an 
coins with tb« tndentf the symbol of his dominion over tij« 
seas, and amused tiimself by emwning the curly bead of 
Berenice (1 with the double crown of the Egyptian Plianiobs, 
A| the Same time, tJils odventuter w'as the In'end oT scholars, 
and looked very grave wlicn a sucossor of Euclid potnied 
out to him, as he sar in tire mkbt of his companiotis, the con¬ 
fusion in the calendar, dedattng that now, 4,000 years after 
its inventtfHi, the insmion of a day vai the moat ut|pent 
spiritual necessity. 

'I lic neat Ptolemy, tfic fourth, as a pupil of Eratosibcncs, 
favoured the letter aspects of sdmlarsliip, luvLng himself 
cairictd, as a votary of Dionysos, up-Ni!e in a superb (/aAffAeryoA 
between his min tort and Itw mistress: in Thebci, to his asttumh- 
ment, he found the shadows of the real Pliaraulis, native 
piinrelings who for some years liad ventured to refgn up 
there on their own account. His wife and sister, later inurdered, 
tifen enshrined in a book by the great philosopher, preceded 
hb brother, who was drowned in Ms bath, and bis mother, 
who was poisoned. 

From this dme onwards, after the overthrow of Carthage, 
the Pioiemios began to ship Egyptian com to Home, and while 
In their own country they were rapidly sinking into deca¬ 
dence, in their foreign politics they became incTeasingly 
dependeni cm Rome, 

The conflict between Rome and Alexandria was decided 
before it began. The cloaks of the Pioteinics had grown too 
loTtg and TOO line, the Itilts of tJtcir swords too costly, iheir 
fiiccii too fleshy, tlj&r mouths too vicious, for them to be able 
to hold their ow-n against the trim armour, the hard heads, 
and the thin tips, whose owners crossed the sea to dlemand 
tribute out of hand, as though Egypt were already ^ con¬ 
quered ciMmtry, By the time the last Ptolemies, suddenly 
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remembering thdr patron^ had assumed the names of 
Alexander 1 and II, one was prafident tti dandng, and gave 
public pedbmunces; he tried to steal Alexander*! coffin, 
and was killed when taking ffighi; the other, who first married 
and then killed his mother'in>bw, was assassinated by the 
mob In the staditim. At the same nme their Roman adversaries 
were conquering the Mediierranean. Jerusaktti and Cyprus 
feQ into thdr hands, and when Ptolemy Auleies, the dute^ 
player, fled to Rome for help against bis daughter, and colled 
on Cato, the governor of Rhodes, on the way, Caio did nor 
rise from his chdr, but merely asked the king to be seated. 
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And yet, in the three last oeniuries before Christ, Alexandria, 
not Rome, was tlie cynosure of the world. Tite opulence of 
its kings aiuacted men of intellect and learning to ffidi court, 
its lefincment brought women to the summit of their power, 
its T^utadon aroused curiosity, and its harbour linked three 
ctmtinenis as no other did. 

it was above all the minghng of difTetem races that here, 
as eveiywhcre, had a sdmularing cflecti while in the eyes of 
the Egyptians the kings played their port as Pharaolts, espedalJy 
in leligious oerernomes, to the Greek administratois they 
seemed ibetr hrothen. In actual fact, nobody was taken in; 
the Egyptian priests despised these crowned upstarts who 
lacked four diousand years of culture; the Creeks regarding 
them as Mao^onJans, half barbarians, did not take them 
seriously; the Jews, who were powerful and rich in Alexan¬ 
dria, felt, as the Chosen People, superior to all three, while 
die Ptolemies uiu^ned that the world in any case bdonged 
(o them, die successor of Alexander, and emphasized the rude 
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oHgins of their fadicrs by thdr liigh boots and soft felt 
futts And 2 cArdvily cultivated Macedonian nccmt. But as 
AJntandcr, after all, hod been half Persian, they also intro* 
duced to their court the tabIe*maniM:rs of tlic satraps. 

And nothing at the court of Alexandria was of greater 
importance than its meals and bancpieis. There were kings 
who celebrated their hirtJiiday every months driving through 
the streets in a wain laden with gnpes, fram which wine 
gushed out among the people, but when the reek of the moh 
invaded the silver car of the king, the lovely Arsinoe It 
drew back, oilended. Tticn tlu giant galley, wttli whose 
lame the world was ringing, lay in the haxhour in all its 
pride, 4B0 feet long, and could hold thtec thomand men. 

When Ptolemy founded tlic library, hr endowed it at once 
on a lavish scale, with a hundred thousand rolls, and when it 
was bum; down, three centuries bier, the greatest collection 
of books in the ancient world perished with iL The Ptolemies 
were so proud of it that one of them prohibited the export 
of papynts when Pergamum attempted to found a rivul 
library. Like oil panicnus to power, they contrived to attract 
tile best minds from the older centres of culture by oflering 
huge enticements tn money; cnathemaddans, geographers, 
physicians, and sanitary engineers came, many of them to 
remain, and Epicurus, the wisest of them all, breathed here the 
air of life and wrote Itere tils hut, immortal letter. 

What the first Ptolemy had founded was something nem‘, 
and remained unique in the ancient world, becsuac for the 
first time it represented knowledge for its own sike: a brilliant 
centre of teaming was established and endowed in truly royal 
fashion. While die full f reedo m of the repubUcut scitool could 
nor be enfoyed here, dte two hrst kings ^manded no sacrifiee 
of conviction for their money, and all came throning to chii 
coast from foreign countries, to leam and to teach. 
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To ibe pmuuiii '4 culoire of Uie Greelcs, the Egypthuis 
and Java, before llta Romans came, offered an obstinate 
resistance, though here, as evcr>"wtiiere, those who assimilated 
it were in the majority. 

The standing of the Jews^ who owned two out of the five 
divisions of Alexandria, was lower than that of the Greeks 
and higher than that of the Egyptians, a twofold injustice and 
a twofold loueoe of later peisecuiions. Here ihc Jew? began 
their wandenngs; here they took the first step on their fateful 
<»UTse of adapting ihemHlves to every strange people while 
remaining diemsdves strangers, of abandoning now too much, 
ROW too litdc of the hcriiage of thdr fathers, of forming 
within every state a spiritual state without ever becoming a 
physical one. Greeks among Greeks in language and custams, 
many of diem enjoying Greek dtizcrisbip, rich and satisfied, 
administering ihdr own affaits, and undisturbed for long 
periods, they become Creeks to such an aicni tlui one of 
their High Priests cried lo HeUenize jenisalem. Cleopatra II 
Iiad Jewish generals. 

There were probably even fewer Egyptian dian Jesiiah 
prefects and generals. The Greeks seem to have regarded 
Egypt as a mausoleum of human and aiiim£tl bones, which 
the visitor contemplated in sil^mcE, paying no attention to 
its custodians. Since they possessed the langu^, the power, 
and die country, tlicy could alTonl to call their Plato a disdple 
of the Egyptian priests, but ihey ptoliibited mtermarrisge 
between Creeks and Egyptians. Titey spoke of Zeus'Amon, 
sacrificed in the Fayum simultaneously to Heniaii and Jsis, 
kept a sacred bull in Alexandria, alihoi^h tn their eyes il 
was grotesipie, altowed the priests to keep the proceerfs of 
exhibiting the bull, and paid for the costly linen swathes 
mjuired at its deatbj but the priests had to learn Greek at 
th^ own expense. Spiritually the Egyptian religion gained 
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by [be uifiucjice of ibe Greek, but out of tbe comiriiiigliiig of 
the ivo DO clarity was achieved on the most delicate point of 
Egyptian doctrine; nameiy, life after death. 

To ah (he tribes and languages which flooded the delta, 
the ngj-ptian people ppMented an unhroktti front. Foreign 
Jotds came, bringing thesr own customs and idioms; descen¬ 
dants of the Petaans and Assyrians were sdh settled oq the 
Upper Nile; Syrians were already peneieating into the Fayum, 
and Jews inio the delta; Thtacians and Cilidans, Libyans 
and CaUtians were all crowding on to (he most fertile soil 
on eaxtli. Bur it was the Greeks who carried its fruits overseai, 
and filled the holds of their vessels for the returri voyage with 
a host of superfluous fripperies which they brought to the 
Alexandrians as a greeting from the land of their frthers^ but 
imposed on the imjuisieive felUh as the marvels of distant 
lands. Here in the great port, where the sea from the North 
met the Nik from the Soudt, the Creek sailors sang; 

Oh shipmates from uvtr the rnlling sea. 

Boldly advenairing, strong and free. 

Come, loot at the freshwaisr Jubbcis beie, 

Who paddle the Nile, who know no fear. 

Oh I It’s a dog's life, die lifr of the seal 

Tlje eiertul fellah could nor but come to hare dw Creek, 
who gtew rich without labour. Ail he had to do was to sail 
to the Isles, buy, cliarter a vessel, load up, and then extort 
ten times the value of the goods from the rich Greek ladi«I 
The Egyptian weavers worked too well and too slowly to 
supply all these things. Bui the gold- and silver-smith, the 
lamp- and vase-maker now worked at home in I^gypt on 
Greek models to adorn the tables of the courtiers and the ritdt. 
Wheels and factories rattled in the world capital, and since, 
beside the slaves, there were diousands of paid workmai, 
trade unions were founded, wages were ruit down and prices 
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kept up by captulist ossodattoiu, and diere were striker and 
tiois. 

But tbe basU of all tills trade, of all tliJs lUe in the delta 
was and lematned tlie com, which the fdlah had to soil' and 
reap, here and up the Nile, fust as he had done these four 
tliousand years. But before he could gee lus price fot it, before 
lie could earn a bare living for himself and liis diildten, he 
had to pay the king taxes on e\i-ery water-wlieel and every 
muddy strip of smi; and althou^ the new Pharaoh built 
embaidunents and canals witli the ptoceeds, he nevtrthel^s 
made a huge profit, for the Ptolemies are said to have had 
revenues anioundfig to eighty million gold francs. SiUI 
greater finandal geniuses than the Pliaiaolis, they founded 
monopolies of oil and wine, and taxed every man who tried 
to make a living. Tlicre were bm-taxo, professional taxes on 
ktteatai and acton, and even the ro^ of the bouse on whlclt 
the exliausted people slept In summer after their day's work 
was over was taxed; die Ptolemies invented the tax on air. 


VII 

Of all femnus women Oeopaim probably lived the shortest 
life, and assuiedly none left a fuller life behind her than she 
when she died at the age of thir^-nine. During diis tune 
she bad reigned for twenty years and loved for at least twenty- 
eight. The greater part of both iluse periods was sliaken by 
ctvif war, in Iier country and in her heart, but tm both fronts 
she carried ori* the victory. She never surrendered; she was, 
perhaps, once humiliated. She fought all her battles as a woman, 
and with all her boldness, and her crimes, she never turned 
tnannislt. Non humiSi muUtr^ said Horace of her, but he did 
Jier less than justice, for she lived out lier own nature with 
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more gientus than any other queen. In Uie very inidii of the 
sToims of her dangerous tife she did not liesitate to bear four 
diHdien. She was no more creel than her fathers had been, 
was geitetous in little things and vindictive in big, a good 
scholar and linguist, and yet a creature of insitncr. Her beau^ 
gave licr evetytfung. Wlten for the time site felt htt 
strength yicfding before a man, she put a violent end to a life 
that had lost its inmost meaning. 

Perhaps she was not as beaudftiJ as her story tellsi on 
one of the few genuine medals the looks rather brave than 
bcautifiiJ. But metal was no medium for her cfmmi: the 
subtlety of her conviersarion, the deKcate and seductive 
modulations of her voice and her look, beggared not only 
description hut poraaiture, and a great poet is really the only 
diiog lacking in her life. But her victories over the thne 
great Homan soldiers bear witness to her genius; they are 
the poets of Jicr charms. 

If we are to understand her cynical tnnoccnoe, the keynote 
of lier bring, we must see her as the product of a number 
of races: a woman of the Levant, who had drunk the intoict- 
cating poison of Egypt, the grandchild of a courtesan, die 
daughter ofa bastard and a criminal, and moreover, a child of 
that late Alexandria which was three hundred years old, and 
already on the wane when Cleopatra died. Lying between die 
two hemispheres that Rome had subjected, at the meetings 
point of three dvilaations, dose to the isles of Europe and 
ihe frontier of Asia, and yet oq African soli, still on the 
sea and yet already tm the Nile; sudi was the background 
on W'hich this dry and this woman dowered. Tlie feeling that 
iJic end of the uorld was ai h^icl, the clank of jrmi in \bt 
streets arul die palace, the mocenaries Rom all over (he 
world landing in the delta, fanned her youthful vitality 
into a passionate lust of life; and yet, from the middle of lier 
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onward, she fikhcd year after year of almosi idyllic !o« 
6 om iaie. Chance, nuch n comes once in a thousand yffiirs, 
drew the men of tie mJghttest empire imo her country; 
they came to seek com for their voters, and th<^ found an 
encharoress. 

Her father, whose iitsotent name;, Ncos Dionysos, die people 
had replaced by Auletes, “the flute-player, ” Jiad returned from 
Ills fli^i to Rome, where he fuuf not omitted to kill to a man 
the hundred citizens of his capital who had been sent to speak 
in its defence. After iJiat he only murdered his wife and Itar 
party leaders; then he married iiis eldest daugliter, dcopatm, 
then fourteen years old, to her ten-year-old brother, in ord« 
to bequeath the crown to them both; lie iiimaelf died despised 
by alL The man appointed gtianlian to the two royal children 
in the name of the Roman Senate was Pompey, whose ciiar- 
ocier was a cause of dispute in the Senate and of bloody %ltis 
hi the Fotum. At the same time diere was nghting in the 
Foium of AJeamvdria against one of the court factions. 

At twenty, Cleopatra enoountcred her first Roman, Seatus 
Pompey, wliose fat^ was then at war with Caesar. In spite of 
his fat, unsoIdJerly face, he must have mode on impression on her, 
since site sent fifty ships to his help, which never returned. At 
that time Cleopatra Vll, as the queen was called, was so hated 
in licr capital that site had to flee from the party of her brotiicr- 
husband. She collected troops on the Arabian frontkr, wbem 
she spoke the language of the tribes, and was soon in the 
field i^otnst her fifteen-year-old brother, wlien a second 
Roman, close on the murder of liis enemy Pompey, entered 
the della. 

Caesar, by the Battle of Phirsalis, had just become sole 
ruler ol Roine^ and actually of tlie woridj the only thing lie 
lacked was mon^. Tltat was why he came to Rgypt, and be 
sterns to have frit no curiosity whatsoever on tlic subject 
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of rlir Amazonun 4]ueen who liad svppoDed bis adversary. 
He Lad arrived in Alexandria oitd at ibe palace before her^^ 
and hod tnode a triumphal entry, preeecled by licton, to the 
intense annoyance of the people, who could noi sufTn lucb 
displays, What did she do^ 

She embarked at Pehishim in disguise, slipped into the 
capital bciw'een die great galleys, tiad heisetf wrapped up in 
carpets, and carried into the palace, where she knew she would 
find the conqueror and her brotber'busbiind. Caesar, expecting 
a gift, watched the unpacking of die roll; Cleopatia emerged. 

Then her o^ended bmther appeared and threw the crown 
at her. Caesar had to decide between a furious bov and an 
enchanting woman. He endeavoured to placate the mob 
raging under die windows by restoring both the children 
lo the throne in accordance with their father's will. But thw 
was a Greek ringleader who was clamoitjtng for a reward for 
having saved tire king. The mob broke loose. Caesar set dre 
to the seventy-two Egyptian ships in tlic harbour; the con- 
fiagraiion spread lo the shore, the libraty caught and 
■400,000 papyrus rotif were burnt to ashes. Below, in the vast 
square, a eunuch wsis proclaimed genetal of the foreca. 

But Caesar and Cleopatra were sitting in die bdet^uered 
palace. He was fifty-two, she twenty-two. It was enough for 
her in such a aituaiioni one of her first rendexvom was 
illuminated by the flaming wisdom of die world. 

At that dme Cae»r remained nearly a yw in Egypt; twice 
as long as Alexander. While the friends of his rival Pompey 
WTO assembling in Spain and Africa, the elderly gentleman 
with the bald head was sailing up the Nile in a luxurious 
hotge; while the new W'Oild was rebelling against the new 
world-conqueror, be was stuiiying the old on columns and 
inscnptton^ and the your^ in the charms of the last fnnaJe 
Pliaraoh, who no tonger dtotighi of wearing an airifidal 
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b«3«l, iroubteomt husband, who fiad by duj time 
grown into a youtb jitsiidi^ on his dghtSi, was mysteriously 
drowned during a bathe in th* Nile. 

At last Ca ft Bir atose and conquered Phnmaoes, and if he 
now wrote in Ids despatch to Rome: ''Veni, vidi, vidr' 
be may wdl have first heard that flashing word of love from 
the smiling lips of Qeopatta as he Uy conquered ai her feeL 
tn any case^ when be departed he left her three l^ons and the 
prospect of a son, whom she later called Caesarion. 

When she went to visit Caesar in Rome, a yew later, she 
embraced in hjin a demigod, for that was the tide Ite beat on 
his statue on the Capitol. She sat on the tribune when Cjcaar, 
at his triumph, watdied his defeated enemies Jed in chains 
aooss the Forum, and saw among them her liated sister 
Arsinoe. She could not but think that such would have been 
Iter own fate if she had not bewitched the mighty Caesar in 
that hour of siege and conflagration. 

Those two years in Rome were the perfect fulfiltnent of 
her dreams of ambitioii, if not of her dreams of pleasure, for 
there she could parade in tjie eyes of the world her happiness 
as the mistress of the world's ruler, whose wealth was probably 
exceeded by her own, Yer Caesar was not careless of his wife's 
honour, for he made the E^pnan live and appear in public 
with her new husband, who was again a mere boy. As a 
guest of Caeser, she held her court in a magnilioent villa on 
the other side of the Tiber, and with her Pharaonic ways 
annoyed the old republlcana of tiie Ciceronian stamps they 
said she was suggesting to Caesar the charms of a crofvn. 

Caesar loved Cleopatra. When he came to viai her he saw 
himself mirrored in the features of a two-year-old boy, who 
was Bo absurdly like him that the likeness wai a living proof 
of the genius of the woman. He probably enjoyed, too, the 
pale fury of bis nephew Octavianus, w^hen the latter came 
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and bad to adicii tbat the child at pby, hit fumre Hval, wsj 
chamiinjf. CMsar refused ihe cmten which Antony ofFejed 
him an the Forum, but inc«iii'hJ!e he had a gold statue of hts 
tnisoess set up in the temple of Venui^ and caused a Uw to 
be framed which gave him the right to a Rumbet of legitiRute 
wives. Everything seemed ready to make Oeopatiw, the 
daughter of on Egypium bastard, else emprea of the world, 
when Caesar was murdered. 

It was a miiacle that she escaped with her life without 
actually taking flight, for it was only wow woeka later that 
site tetunwd to Alexandria, where her second brother'i 
husband convcnJcniiy rfinppeartd at tlie psychological 
moioCTit, But now the masters of Rome followed Iwr, as thougfi 
the enchantress were drawing them to EgypL Since Antony 
copied Caesar instead of inventing a atyJe of hjs own, 
he was detenained also to possess hes favourite mistress. 
For wliat else was there to take him to Egypt? To be 
rid of Caesar's shade be must s« this Oeopam, who hod 
stirred bis blood for two years at Caesar's fesdvalt, at Last 
tjnvdled. 

Antony, a soldici and the desceodaot of sohlien, a plebdan, 
inferior to Caesar in everytiung but youth, sought hi* women 
in broths and dancing-halls, and could not hit it off with 
his jealous Fulvia, A voluptuary in every feature, as co-lieir 
of (be world'power he took iia drinking, perhaps thinking 
thereby to emulate Alexander, for ittstead of making himself 
Emperor in Rome he preferred to have divine honours 
conjened on him as Dionysus in Ephesus. 

But Cleopatra, whom be summoned a* lie would a crmunal, 
did not go ID Epfieius, and when at Last he sat waiting for her 
□n his judge's seat in the market-place in Tarsus, news was 
brought to hon of a sumptuous ship that was conttng up- 
riv'CT with erttmon sail* and silver oan. He *^(|d hardly 
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mBintain hi» pose. He went down to the shore^ and helped the 
queen, who disembarked amid die perTume of flowers, to die 
sound of guitars, to set Jier little foot on UmL Wiien Cleopatn 
met her third Roman she was twenty-seven, but he was not 
yet forty, and (te was not bald. As he was less ambitious and 
philosopltkal dun Caesar, and had tnorc time, since by nature 
and habit he incHned to the oHentid, it was his fate dm was 
decided in this encounter, white Caesar had only granted 
himself an episode. 

Then Cleopaua, in the ame AJcaandiia, m the same conn, 
before the eyes of die same c.ourtieiis, or at least of as many 
of them as site lud not cleared out of the way, repeated her 
Roman adventtne, but diis time it grew into the greai lova- 
story of her life, and actually lasted ten years. 

The greainGS of Caesar was not in hb sucetssor. WTien 
this Roman pnesented her with aoo^ooo rolls to found a 
new library, he may, in iicr eyes, have seemed meaner than 
(he Ollier, who set double the number on fire to illuminate 
their hrst (U^t of love svith a truly imperial torch. She seems, 
too, to have feared him less than O^sar. Rut inasmucfl as 
site prolonged his pleasures, die iiad lime to draw a broad 
eompanson between the two roJs, the two crowns that 
glittered before her, between the two jaien and the two States, 
ti actually lay jn tile power of this one woman to decide 
whether Home or Ahstandria was to become the capital of 
the world. Jt b true that the decision did not tie solely wdih 
her. For when her new lover vanished after the first winter 
to marry Octavia, the sister of his rival Octavian, she had 
no idea w-hether he would return. That was his great potiiical 
tnarrr^e. She was faced with the necesdty of devising 
some new, some unprecedented scheme, to keep her hold 
on him. 

While he was yaaming Ids way through Ids huneymoon 
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by die nde of his (teoture Roman, she bore bJm twins, "a 
little sm-king and a litde moon-queen," she wrote; and 
logedicf with this news she sent him a Soothsayer's prophecy 
that, judging by die stars, he would be lord and conqueror 
only in the East. Such were her wile. Ami the mumvir soon 
tired of his virtuous Octavia with her straight nose and severe 
contours. He left her in Athens, wiiere lus Futvia had already 
died of jealousy, alleging as preteat the hardslitps of the 
campaign against the Parthians, then sent for Qcopatra to 
meet bbn half-way, and since^ our of friendship for Herod, he 
could not make hre a ^t of Jerusaiem, he presented her with 
a few islands and a piece of Phoenida. 

But ill luck pursued him. Antony allowed himself to be 
beaten by the Parthians white Octavian was gameiing 
victories. When Antony demanded reinforcements from hit 
brother-in-bw he was loM he would get them onJy if be gave 
up the Egyptian. In die Roman worJd-empEr^ herwever, 
there was no diiSculty in hnding a people by whose means 
He could restore bia fame: tliw time it was the Armenians. 
And dien back to Alexandiia, where, in tbe presence of his 
Egyptian consort, who was now bis legitimate wife, be, too, 
produced hia triumph. 

On a stiver dais stood a golden throne uniting the Roman 
war-lord and the Alexandrian queen; she, now in die middle 
tfairde^ in the cosnime and svidi the attrlbtiies of Isis, be as 
Dionysus. Fadng them, on a smaller throne^ lai thdr sit- 
year-old twins, Philadelphos and Selene, and beside them a 
slim boy of ten, dwr Cbesasion w'hom Oeopacra had concdvsd 
under the great sail an the Nile in the embrace of Her bald , 
elderly Caesar. But the children wore Macedonian shoes, 
because the father of their baibaiian race had been cast up 
hither by the genius of AJexaiider, its king, exactly three 
hundred years before. Below, the borbaruin prbonm were 
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led psst m gilded chains, and perliaps die queen was o^eoded 
that they did not prostrate themselves, but merely made sullen 
obebance fnan below. The three diildren were proclaimed 
kings of Roman provinces. 

That meant the bret^t with Romey the dgnal for battle. 
Octavisn challenged the new oriental, and defeiUed him at 
Acdum, in the presence, ibou^ not witll the connivance 
of Oeopaoa. If Antony bad won that day, Alexandria would 
have become tJte capital of the world, %ypt its centre, and 
the Nile the river of Icings, and not tnerely the king of rivers. 
The conquered array, for that maiier, teturned to Egypt at 
its esse, wliete Antony tried to open negotiations with the 
victor, even sending him his son with gifts: but Cleopatra 
secretly sent the new master the regalia of Egypt. She meant 
now to try her hand with Ociaviaa. 

This foEtfdi Roman, however, was more Roman than lus 
predecessors. He had no mind ddier to amuse himself or to 
Hatter Jiimsetf with tlje possession of Caesar's nustress. He 
meant to see tier led in his triumph, to drag her through the 
srntets of Ronte^ for lie hated Caesarion, the only person who, 
as the real son of Caesar, could dispute Caesar's world witll 
him. And lie wanted all the gold, the com: he meant to drain 
E^ypt dry, but he had no inieniion of sailing on the Nile, 
to fall a viedm to the radiant heat of rite enchanted oasts and 
its magical women. 

Ocavian’s ships cast andior, the Roinnn troops arrived, 
Antony remembered iliat he was a Roman, and fell on hJs 
sword. Dying, be iiad himself carried to Cleopatra. She liad 
bidden herself in her tomb, with tier daughter and her dring- 
woman beside her. Antony died. His bloody sword was 
carried to Octavion as he landed: strangely enough, be is 
said to have wepi at the right, as Caesar wept at the siglit of 
Pomp^'s bleeding bead. Oetzvian enters the city and 
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pardoned the people "for great Aleundcr’s mIcc^ and to give 
pleasure to my &tendr Areio* the philosopher.** The /irn 
thing he did seas to seek out Qtrsarion and promise tiim hts 
fnendship. 

A few days Uter lie visited Queen Oeopgura, who was 
then housed in the palace and tay sick in tier bed; she threw 
hcrsetf at hb feet and handed over lo liim the inventory of 
tier treasures. A eotttt olictal, who knew the real amount, 
accused her of fraud. Ociavlan laughed^ was courteous but 
cold as ioe^and he rejoiced in her ^-itaUiy, fot now he would 
be able to lead her to Home, a priscintr. 

And yet she outwitted even lihn. By making bfm bdiese 
that she wts willing to live on die deceived her fourth 
Roman so fir dial he negkeicd lo have her giuided. And 
while he was going up and down in the palace gloating over 
the im^ of his coming triumph, his ptisoner klUcd hendf 
under the same roof, perhaps by the bite of a seipeni—every 
inch a ipieen, and the beloved of Caesar. 

Wlien Caesarinneame to pay him homage Ocervian manjdcd 
him. Thus at one blow die dynasdes of Alexander's power 
and Caesar*s blood were wiped out, 
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Under the dominion of Rome the Nile received the greatest 
honour in iis htstoty. Home issued to all senators and t^utui 
Ulustfei an edict prohibiting them from entering Egypt So 
powerful was the seduction of the country that the highest 
office-bearers of the Empite had to be furbiddmt to visit it 
This edict » unique^ since it assumes that in die hands of a 
powerful Roman the gnnanes wete the pledge of world power. 
At the same time, Diodonis pronounced the highest piaise 
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ihe Egyptian; !ud receivect, for he colled them the moyt 
gmiefui people on eanlt 

By tlieir very luture tlie Rtinieni^ who at Oeopatn'a 
death made Egypt a Romsin province, and governed it as sucli 
for seven hundred could not but te;'m to in cUasical 
times, 90 tltat they might, litre as everywheiv else tn the world, 
oppose the Gteek element. When it came to commanding, 
the Roman virtue lesembied die Pharaonic, for Romans and 
Pharaohs alike wete great in err^omation and disdpUne, 
m btuIdJng and admlnistranon. 

The Romans undeisiood the Nile. A river that demanded 
ceaseless obsetvajtioti and measurement, an dement iliat could 
be exploited only hy care and cunning, could not but niitforre 
in tlte Romans the traits whidi make diem akin to the 
Egyptians and die Americans. Canals and dams, signals of 
the beginning of the Bood, reports and calculadons were 
quite in their line, and the emperors detailed tegionarisi 
to measure die rise of 14 ells. “On Sepiembct- aoth," wioie 
the emperor to his prefect in Egypt, “the Nile reached 15 ells; 
the comnuindani lias informed me of this in wrfdtig. If thou 
shouldst not yet know this, rejoice to learn it from me." 
He wrote from Rome to Alexandria, predsety and soberly, 
tike 3 Roman, yet pompously as an emperor. Even the contrast 
between the civil and military administration is here fore.- 
shadowed for our own epoch. 

At iHs time dte statue of the Nile was fasltioned which 
represents a bearded man with sixteen duldren, sym.- 
boUzing a rise of sixteen ells; Its very genre shows in 
what a practical spirit these realists regarded the wonderful 
fiver. 

Bur now it was a river of gold, for it brought forth com 
for half Italy; the arrival of the ^g^ptian corn-fleet was a 
general holiday In the peninsub. The Romans could not but 
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k«^ a jealolu guard uver die country. Special "aichitects" 
«ere appointed to regulate the smaller canal in the delta, 
CO clear away the silt, and lo link up canals In order to provide 
waterways between the seven brandies. Since they could 
find no outlet for tlieir passion for road^huilding in the long, 
narrow' Nile valley, th^ built roads in the desert. Trajan 
widened Kecho’s Sues Canal undl even the big trading- 
ships could pass. All the fields were surveyed and surveyed 
again; every nerve was strained to increase die com crop, 
and every prefect turned brigand to please liis emperor, 
for the mom impctrial Aotne became the more this province 
became the personal property of the ruler, and at tiie same 
time the model province. 

Meanwhile, Egypt became die great treasury inro wliidi 
tlie Emperors dipped tiieiT hands in order to enrich their 
havouiites; in oettain crises, its possession actually decided 
(he succession. Though the majority of the emperors never 
vidicd the Nile in person, all reckoned on its femJity, witliout 
ever asking what manner of people were working for them 
there. 

These Romans, however, did not follow the example of 
Alexander and the Ptoieniies; they did noi huiy die sacred 
bull; they no longer allo>wed the Egyptians to swear by 
their god% hut placed die foreign priests under supervision, 
depriving them of iialf their revenues and die ligiit of 
sanctuary; and wliilt diey sdll built temples in the old style 
they did so only that they might figure on thdr walls in 
paintings and inscripdons as the sucoessois of the Pliaiaolis. 
They imagined that they could rule over this most andem 
of peoples as they ruled over the Druids in firiiain, and Roman 
tourists whbtled the popular songs of the metropolis at the 
gates of die old temples, songs which derided the sacred 
cats and ibises. When a later fashion adopted the Egyptian 
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gcMis (hey even invented a Honjs-Caesar, a Roman wu-brd 
witii a hawk's head and crown of rays. 

Once the %ypdan godhead exacted vengeance for tact¬ 
lessness so gross. When Prince Gemanicua offered the bull 
of Hapis something good to eat, the sacred antiml cumed 
away and ignored the Roman, Ute fact that the story created 
a sensation shows how great was the inner tension. 

The few emperors wlio came to rtasoned after the 

fashion of Hadrian, who called ilte Egyptians frivolous, 
rebellious, good-for-nothing, and slanderous, or after the 
fashion of Caracalla, who took revenge for the Alexandrian 
lampoons in a bath of blood, and always refetied m the Egyp¬ 
tians as dodhoppets, E^^pt was good enough to provide 
them with com, and with crocodiles and hippos whose 
£^its ddighied the mob in the dretts. Marcus Aurelius was 
the only one who came to Icam; who, in the academy of 
Alexandria, sat at the feet of die scholars, or debated with 
I M Cta n, who held an official appointment there, and ptaised 
the Nile in the dUttch: 

Tetta siiia contena bonis, non indi^ mods, 

Aut Jovis, in solo tana cst fiduda Nllo. 

Their practical sobriety inspiied the Romans lo turn this 
greatest amderny of its time into a kind of tedinical college, 
where Hero invented the hist automatic machine, from w'hkli, 
on die itisenion of a torn, a sacrihetaj offering tell out, and 
others the dist automobile, a self'-propelling vehicle, the Arst 
steam-engine, and the first guru, while one ingeruous spirit 
even invented stenography, the automobile of the wnter. 
Ptolemy the gcograplier, perhaps the last genius that Alex¬ 
andria product, who was the only man to suspect the seenM 
of the Nile sources, seemed like a tardy descendant of the 
great scholars who had flouii^ed iiere so long as the city 
and the land belonged to die Greeks, 
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In the excitable and mtelloctiiiiJ ine^opolLs^ q( Atejundm^ 
the 4'Jio lt:u! ruted ii tor diree kundred ycars^ 

looked in vain for the eharm of fcs former topi home, file 
biilLiancef tlie t^icn the intcresdriig crimes of 

die Ptolemies; they had iiadung but scorn for die cold and 
unimagtnative military rule of the Romm govrmon^ num^ 
bering everydung and spreading an intof^abk clcanJJneis 
over the whole dty^ moved by the sole desite to make thdr 
fortune in ihc colony^ and reap ilieU mvard by breathing 
Roman air iigaiiL The GFetks, moreover, were impoverished* 
for hosmntry otfices were forced upon them, and they had to 
bear the costs* To-day tve might loy thaiE it was die Pmssim 
air which these Viennese of.the mcient world could not 
breathe in didr easy-going, artbtk world* 

Tlie man to wltocn the Egypdm soil really belonged felt 
inio uEta* contempL The Egyptians^ to whom die Ptotemies, 
as haJf Of ihfee-<pnErter Greeks* had been fomiUar long before 
thdr polidca] supremacy* and hence had never n^y appeared 
as conquerors^ became^ under the Romans, defated enemies 
again, and the feelings of the conquered* whiclt can at best 
subside from hatred to rancour, seemed to have lived on in 
them throE^out the Roman oexiruiies, "Tiie Egyptian is 
not a human being*^^ we read in a hundred despatches and 
fcTters.; and w'hilc the Romans for a long wlitic proMbtced 
any intennarru^ between iheir oiHdab and Greek worne!% 
Egyptiani, until the third century, could not even become 
Roman dtbens or J^onaries; and while a Roman or a Greek 
couJd pick out of the tefusc-heap the foundling which a poor 
mother had exposed, on the chance that a passer-by might 
take it and bring it up as his slave, any Egyptian venturing 
to icsnic a child of Roman or^n was punished. 

For centuries, however, gold tiowed from die Nik delta 
to Rome* In Alexandrui, che greatest trading port of ihe world* 
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when; all the n-ares of the far East were traiuhrpped, the value 
of I he lOetchandisc, especLiliy of the exports^ was enhanced 
by the unity of die etnpirt to whidi it now pertatnect The 
Roman mereliiint teckooed m quite diiTetenr fignm Etoni the 
Greek tndeia; ht» sliips brouglit spices and ptedoiis stones 
froni India, and silk tmm China, all in great quantities While 
the slups brou^i to Egypt wtnci Syrian horses, and dothhvg 
for die Romans in the capital and the troops, they carded 
sway glass, papyrus, and lextQes, and the prineipal cargo, core, 
travelled os far as the Rhine, Perh^ Augustus's main object 
in opposing the d&e of an Arab empire was to prevent the 
weakening of Alexandria. 

Deposits and drafts swelled as ne ver again until the nme of 
the English; id to per cent was paid for ready money, 
and when (be Erst troops of tourtsis arrived, to wonder, as 
decadents, just as we wonder tonlay, at the stark hugeness 
of the ancient temples, pleastme-boan were installed on die 
Nile, and night-trips arranged in order to tncreaie the profits. 

But then, os now, the man without whom the gtanaties 
would have stood empty livixi the somest life; the fellah, 
who had been "Helleniaed” for three cenruries, and was now 
to be "Ladnised," a process against which his wbolsome 
peasant instinct rebelled with equal foree. Hieie was nothing 
dm the Roman Emperor did not command him to pay 
taxes on, just as Pharaoh had done long ago. Tiberius reckoned 
at the end of die year how much money he wanted to ettoit 
(iom Egypt the following year; it was die business of Ids 
governors and prefers to squeeze it out, deducting their 
private profits. We may read, in letters of oompbunt, how 
the Roman soldiers, if the feUal] paid only nine out of the 
ten taxes due, seized his camel and his asses, and even the 
clothes of lus old motber; how every mununy was Luted, and 
every vine laid under a spedaj contribudon known as "die 
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gift of Dionyios," for even iIk tipst^ru of those deys were 
fertile in devising iine phrases for their pitintfering of the 
people. 

Tlie famous Roman bureaucracy cooipelled the terronred 
feilafa 10 make a mum to the JoaJ autliorides of tiow many 
calves he meant to sell at market on a certain day. Every 
man had to dig a certatn quantity of earth for new canals 
and keep die ofd ones dear: and the clerk was there ^ain— 
he was a]w3)'s there [ But the rich Egyptian bought from the 
Roman auihorines some pHcsdy office, or rented a village, 
where he oppressed the fellah at his own sweet wilL Wliat 
good was it to the fellah that the population rose to seven 
millions under the Roman mle^ He and his brothers fanned 
the po per cent of those millions who toiled and fell, and 
could not rise, [uxt as they do to^y, 

Thetc was only one thing which the later Romans did 
not venture to tax—the fellah's right to cany bis dead over 
the Nile to be buried in dw WesL The Romans left to the 
fellah his ancient right to die. 


rx 

For seven cemuiies, Persians, Greeks^ and Romans had ruled 
Egypt by force of arms. Then, for the Btst dme> men came 
up the Kile without sword and armour, without spears and 
arrows, in small groups^ and without even the desire to sell 
the felbh anything. What they brought cost nothing, nor was 
Jt to be grasped with handsj it ttsts a new doctrine, fi was 
not even tjofte new. While other peoples had taken com 
and left the gods in (he land, these men left the corn but 
brought a new God, From the second cwinixy onwards, 
Egypt bemme the refuge of the new Chrisriana. 
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Wh3{ drew iheiii u ju the desert. Here wJ$ A l4nd Jn whkh 
A step, litemily a step, -was enough to puss from rustling, 
iruitful U/is into the silence of sand and sun, rnio that great 
solitude whidi only the sea, die gtader, and the desert can 
offer. Except in the loneliness of a room in some vast iiottl 
of To^av It is fiowheie in the ttfodd so easv to become a 
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Iiermit 3S in the Egyptian dtsem, for here, tf>o, the two 
worftb Ik sidti by siejL Wh^t Jesus John Kad to seek 
outside the eomtr>', even in neighboudiig Palestine, xht 
hrst, Urn is^ tlie genuine, Chnstians found almost at the 
^'ayside^ and even If iJiey did not seek an oasis of tlidr own^ 
they were always near the gjieac oasis of the Nile; from it they 
could fetch the little they needed to keep themselves alive. 
'Fhus none of the anchorites pemained in dte delta, but moved 
on towards the soudi-wesit generally to the Upper Nile, and 
the feet of many of them were winged by the Ipn^ng to breathe 
the air that hioses and Jesus Iiad bridled as duldren. 

Bur just as tuari cortstanily takes 0jghc from the order of 
die world to the wildne^ of Namre^ only to impose a fresh 
order on some parr of her domain, even these purr souls did 
not long remain alone tn dieir fliglit from the worlcl The 
cell which had fiou&ctl a single anchenrite presently sheltered 
two, and only too rapidly commuriiiics were formed. The 
saint became a monk^ the cave a monastery;^ and with dus 
change the most profound abandonincnE to God^ ilic pos$i* 
bility of perfect unions had vanished. 

The Blessed Antony, in the third centuiy, olfcrB the gtcat 
e^tample of }iow a noble seeker of God^ agalrm all hh inten- 
dons, is doomed to found a community, and, m the end, to 
intervene in the disputes of the world from whizk he has 
fled. The son of a rich Egyptian iniin rhe Thebaid, he bad 
sold everything for his sotd's sake, and withdrawn into the 
desert at the ^ of twenty to kill the fusts of dw flesh, fust 
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where 3 fiew liiousajict years earlier tiie Pharaohs bad hunted 
the lion and the gaxellef and in die evening gaaed with ddighi 
« the traniparent dresses of their women. At ihirty-iive^ 
feeling himxir the victor, tie withdrew to a ruined |n 
an oaiis, and twenty years of perfect toiitude itill by hefbie 
him. Dut then wdl-tneaning weahiings, always in seaith of 
a patiein, urged him to become their master, and m the age 
of sevotry die man who had spent iifty years alone with God 
founded the fost monkery. He became the first abbot of 
lilstory. 

And |uit as die Iiermit had tumed failier, the tatber turned 
fighter and prophet, in the full dde of the petsecution he 
travelled to Atexandcia to encourage tlic Cltmtians ibeie. 
But dien lie said to Jiis disciples; "Fish, if they tarry on dry¬ 
land, die; even so die monks that pny outside tiicte cell, or 
abide with men of the world, fall away ik*in (Jiefr vow of 
quiet. Let ui hasien back to our ceUsl” For this veteran 
realized in Jiis strength how mucJi easier renunciation is in 
the desert than in the dty. How did it concern Jits soul dial 
die Emperor Constandne should send hitn a humble message^ 
beseechn^ him to pray for the tiirw Rome, for BvxaRtium, 
and no longer for die old.^ TJie greatest of his acJiievementa 
was that alt this hardly touched him, for noen say of him 
that be was still bcaudfuJ, still serene, wlien he died in lUf 
doisrer, over a hundred yean old. 

Had not bh predecessor, Paul the Egyptian, followed his 
conscience in greater purity f After lie had lived for ninety 
years atone by a ipruig in the desert he left nodung heliind 
him but hU runic, which he hequeadicd to Antony, who wore 
it only on bt^t l^val days, as the Romans used to put on 
an inherited piece of armour. For dicre was acittaliy betw^ 
tile lift of Antony in ymtih and in age a dUTerenoe « gr^ 
as tltat berween Pharaedi and the fdiait, and diough tie himself 
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bridged (bt: gulf, how was ic possible to the many thousands 
of monks who congregated in tnomtsieries on the Nile in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, turning* them into foniesse^ 
and founding whole cides, like that monastery tiear the Suez 
of tonday, where t0i,ooo monks tilkd the land, earned 
money, and assemhled only in ilte evening to raise their 
hymn of praise, while actresses came sailing up tile Nile 
from the delta to see the nusogynists at work^ By the 
fifth century 50,000 Egyptian monks woe holding a "yearly 
assembly/' 

Thousands of these later monks were noihing mote than 
felUhin, and we may perhaps speak of millions of fclljhm 
who became monks while remaimng peasants on the fields 
of their bihers. For seven hundred years of foreign dominion, 
fer three diousatid Pharaotiic years litdr Bves had been 
hard enough. For the hist time in hb oppression, the 

slave of die Nile valley heard from the lips of piassionaiely 
religious men tidings tltat had readied him only vaguely 
befene—that there was another scuidard of judgmeni in ihe 
beyond, and it was a pure heart and not a costly tomb that 
weighed in die balance after death. 

And for the first time he heard the glad tidings in his own 
tongue. He hated the Greek of the Neo-FIatonista, the Laiiii 
of the wotshippeiB of J upiter Capiiolinus, or fdi them, at any 
rate, as alien to him as the hieradc langu^e of his ancient 
priests, Tlie first Christians, who, being saints and «f uge gs, 
were poor, lived at the desert's edge on a few beans and 
onions, like the fellah himself^ bad learned the vemacubr 
of Egypt from him, and wrote it down in Greek script, Tlie 
ddes were far away: up in the TH^d, Greeks and Rornami 
had penetrated far less deeply into the soul of the native 
than down in the delta, and it was there that glowing beam 
taught the heavy-laden to bear a lot dtat was merely a prelude. 
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No par; ol the ancimt world iuccumbed more rapidly to the 
ncu' teaclting than tlie \’ailey of the Nile. 

Bui wltat were the old Egypturi pdan to do? What was 
seething upwards here might swell into a revolt of the poor 
u^tnai die rkl^ UJee that one revolt tJtree diousand years 
before. Here it bchiwed them to steer a middle course, lo 
cum tile w'liolc mot'cnient af^nst [lie foieignert; and thus 
for die hnt time Cneiu and Romans were desciihcd aj 
heathcui not by the new Chrisciaru, but by the old Egyptians. 

TIius not only peoples and tangujiges, but religioni, too, 
formed an astounding medley on the Nile. On die hrile bland 
of PhiJae, w’htch one can walk round in iinlf an hour, Jesus 
and Isis were daily worshipped side by side as late as da 
'sixdi century; a mtirtuary temple of tlie Pliaiaonic Queen 
Hatshepsut became a Cnccfc sanatoHum, then a Qtrtsnaji 
monastery: on Lake Mareotb a Jeividi cummunity celebrated 
festivals every iifiy days, with Buddilbt rites derived from 
talcs of Alexander's campaign; in a temple of Kamnk a diuicfa 
was installed, und in Edfu [ltc new Christians even called the 
successor of Horus the Holy Apollo. On the walls ironi 
whicli Akhnaton had erased his predecessors' names, and 
Alexander Aklinaion's, and on which the Semitic nose had 
inltowed the Gteck, ecstatic heads now appciircd with a new 
sign of dtvinttyr insiead of die key of Ufe a golden halo 
endrekd didr Jieads. 

But the fetioh beard the monks praying to the new God 
to cause the Nile to rise; he heard tltem teaching ibat Christ, 
ilie God U'ith tJie halo, was but Osiris tiansfonncd; and so 
lie did not even need to remove the talisman from his neck. 
iUiamvm liad written on the walls: "TIiei temple shall be a 
house of Cod for ever." And tt wv so. The word was Rd- 
rtlled, for the name mattered noL 
Bui when iliis first ecstas)’ iiad stdisided into an oiganiaa- 
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ticn, when religious fanadcs became ii)jssii>naHes and tnntika 
became bishi^, the power of Rome rose against iL Were 
these rnea nor teaching that all nadotis were equal tn the sight 
of God, and were not thousands refusing to perform their 
military service for the Emperor in Rome? An entrenched 
monastery had already ihroftm a messenger from Rome 
out of its gates. All at once the Emperors began tn take an 
interest in the despised bull of Hapis, and for reasons of State 
they permitted sacrUiocs to iJie Egyptian gods, merely because 
the faith in that strange Jew who was alleged to have been 
cnictfird tinder the Horn an batuicr was tnakiiig them uneasy. 
In any case, since they had destroyed the Jemdsii tempJes, 
they felt die growing haired of the onoe so loyal Jews. 

The persecudons, howescr, merely strengthened the 
ChrixtuiD communities. Rich Greeks endowed die Cliureli 
with thdr property; the CIturdi itself founded export 
businesses and despatched tlittmen sliips of its own overseas, 
so (hat the Pamarch of Alexandria w'as soon believed to be 
as rich as die Ptolanies before him. There W'ere sdll fanatics. 
A famous beauty, Euphtosyne, to the great scandal of die 
capital, left her husband to pray in a cdl for thirty-eight 
years, disguised as a man. A distinguished young Roman, 
who bore the appropriaie name of Titus Flavius, and was 
a friend of Marcus AureLius, had not only been converted 
to Christianity In AJexondria, but !iad suddenly taken the 
name of Clement, and now, with all the experience of the 
quondam dandy, wtis preacliing not only i^nst shon skirts, 
wiiidi expose the knee, but also optnst trains wJtich sweep 
the ground, and thundering against fine linen und stockings 
with such loving appieciadon that for a dine he fascinat^ 
all the drawing-rtHims. 

When, in the fourdi century, ChrUtiaiuty w'as recognised 
from the outside, the strengthened Christians set up more 
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violent peixcutions in Aleatandiia tlizn they tbemaelvci 
had ever tuffered. The temples and inscriptions, the s tames 
and walj-paintings of the Pharaohs, which no foreign people 
had toudicd for a thousand years, «■«« destroyed by fanatical 
Chnstians; hundreds of so-called heatlicn petisbed, and 
Hypada^ the lovely disdple of Plato, who laughi asironomy 
at the university, was cut to pteocs as a creature of Satan, and 
her body burnt. And when they destroyed even tlte sanctuary 
of Scrapion, and still no du^eibolt fell from heaven, a 
fragment of the andent world peiislved, 

Aesculapius, however, one of the last sages of Alexandria, 
wrote the prophetic words: 

'*The day is coming when the world will know ROthing 
of the faith of the Egyptians. OurJand will stand desolate. 
Tombs and the dead will be Its only witnesses. Oh Egypt! 
Naught but fables wiU tell of thy feith, and no pwierity wtD 
believe tb** fP- Nothing will lematn but the word, hewn In 
stone, to tdl of the ancient gods.” 

X 

The Pharaohs on the walls luut been hacked in pieces, but the 
fellah rejoiced in the new creed. God was closer to him than 
to Kis fatbert, for He spoke Egyptian. Since the monks read 
the flew Scriptures to him In Ids own tongue, which had 
whispered on undtff d» splendour of the priestly hieroglyphic 
Im ping e, he W 3 S glad, and It troubled him not at all that iltey 
wrote It wi th Creek letters, for be could not read ibc book In 
any cose. From hir away a norive fervour bad come to swell 
the fellah's heart. 

Why, tte may aak, was Pome not strong enough m resist 
the QiristUns^ 
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The Cluislkfis were young, the Ronums old, and when 
commiiied ihrir n^osf facat error of adopting the faith of 
difir enemies, they doomed thonselvcs to dstmciipn* for 
by that step they robbed thar philosophy of its rwordt and 
laid ii ht the hands of those whose creed rejected iu Here, too, 
in the same as in onj own ri mf ^ the polidca] hdr adopted 
the aims and metijods of die man he had $o long cqinbaied 
on account of both; the armed Roman Emperor became 
an armed Bishop of Rome. 

Between the two Ideas, harbaruins witliout ideas mje 
contjtieting through the world. Wild tribes^ dad tn shins, 
who broke out of thdr oak forests. Teutons in die imifotm 
of Roman meroenario, who wot nodiLng but adventures 
on thmr own accotmi, spread op the Nile, burning as they went. 
In £dfu an tnscrtpdon spfal^ of H im* wbo J iH become 
Chmtiam, "favsging everywhere, umvelcoine guesis” (33 
a German scholar wrote recently). The only people they 
spared were, strange to say, the Jews in Elepl^tiTie and the 
Fayttm, 

Under the boots of these hordes, who no longer found 
the Iran cohorts of Rome in tbdr way, the dykes and canals 
^ water-wJied stood sdll, the 

com and gold dwindled, the slaves increased', while only a 
quarter of the com-Seet arrived in Ostia, A few leading 
fanulies took possession of the fat delta and the green earth 
between die dcsens; ih^ held up the grain ships of their 
rivals as they came downstream, or blocked the enemy 
canals. Thousands of fellahin evaded the tyranny of the 
taxes which the new masters imposed In tbdr pride, and 
turned bantlits, Hien, with the help of Teutonic mercenaries, 
they would break into the castle of some rich Greek, or 
plunder a monasteiy and steal Its money and cattle. 

%ypt, the land diat requires order more than any land 
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0(1 eanli, coutcl not but p^sh by disorder. Bui Justinian, 
it'hose justice did not rcacJi tlic delta, fougfii at least die light 
of faitJi, and had Beduiiins and Blemmye^ and even negroes 
on die Middle Nile at Dongola baptized shortly before (be 
birth of Mohammed. 

Such confusion was lo be mastered only by people bom 
of the same climate, atho did not succumb to the unaccustomed 
heat like the soldiers of Augustus in Yemen, and who camr 
brining a State god armed with a svord, and not agod without 
one. The tpiarieJs of tlie sects and the weakness of Byzantine 
rule had laid die w^ay open to a fresh int^asjon of the 
Persians, and for ten years iliey held the capital. Tlien tb^ 
appeared in the delta a new people, whicli had always resisied 
the Peisians, Hontans, Assyrians, Egyptians, and the Ptolemiea. 

With a long sword hanging on ilidr left side, and a short 
curved one stuck into their belts on the right, armed with 
round buckleti, the andiers in long hose and low shoes, the 
cavaby in boots and short doublets, but all alilte adorned 
with diiee gaudy scarves, round their waists, over their right 
shoulders, and cm their Iteads, the sons of the desert and the 
sea, the Arabs from the neighbouring peninsula entered the 
delta and tiistory. It was in ihe year 640^ right years after 
MohammedV death, when a new and warlike faith was in 
its first bloom. 

When the general of the Caliph's forces, dtat Amr-ibn-d-As 
with whose hymn ro Egypt this volume opened, took the 
port of Petusiuffi, Heliopolis, and oilier dries of the deltas . 
lie did so against die will of hts master, who on final con- 
siderarion thou{j^tt his four thousand cavalrymen too weak a 
force. Seldom liad disobedience so rich a reward. Tlus bearU 
strong move un the part of the Caltpifs general heralded 
nine cenrurtes of Amb rule. 

fn Alexandria the Patriarch and the Byzandne generals 
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assumed simpJy thal a few more wifd lioftfcs of notmads had 
MiTW galloping ihrough the desert, but that the real Arabs, 
who had, in the course of a few years, wjnquercd alJ Syria 
and PaJesdnci sdlJ had their Imnds ftilt (here. Above all, they 
mis|udged the feelings of die Gopts, that is, of the ajrrscian 
lellahin, who hailed the new conc^ueror with the same childish 
enthusiasm as thdr fathers Jiad shown to Alexander sj?t 
hundred and to Caesar ciglit hundred yeire before. 

The new conujuerors placed before the Byzan tines an 
astonishing choice; eiilier the Egyptians were to become 
Mohammedans and live in peace with them, or t)jev ti ere to 
submit and pay tribute. Negotiadons came to notiiing, and 
the Byiantinc Emperor proposed an equally asionishing 
alternative; cither the Arab general was to become Christian 
and many his daughter or die war w'as to continue, llic 
Arab, always supported by rlie mass of the people, refused, 
marched on Alexandria^ and besieged it for nearly a year 
without taking it. But in tlic end ^e Patriarch surrendered 
his unconqueRd and by no means famished city, promising 
tribute, but demanding religious freedom. It is difficult to 
understand why he sumeiidered Egypt, He may liave wished 
to prevent a massacre. Hr could liave had die city and the 
pfirr telieved from the sea, since the enemy had no sliips. 
Was this an act of ttiwardice or cunning, or was he perhaps 
so ndigious diat lu abandoned die diy to save die ^rh.^ 

A credible account state that the Patriarch soon afterwards 
died of remorse for having sutTendered the city to the Modems, 
for he Jived to see the compierors' deeds of violence, nic 
dcei letumcd to Byzannum. as diough from an unsuccessful 
expedition, and not from a dominion of tw'o hundred years. 

A last attempt on die pan of Byaannum to reconquer die 
dty found the whole of Egypt on die side of the new mastcra. 
The fonre^ss of Alexandria, wJiich liad been for three ceiinirfei 
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(Ik apttal of the worttl, mut ibcti for six ihe biggesr port on 
the Nfedite rrai ur a n, was fa«d to tlw ground. AJi the Chrisdani 
were growing with cnthusiaim for the conquerors, who itad 
expelled the Chiistun lords with dieir strange creed, for they 
left to the Copts their ''hornooustan'* Gtxl, and no longer 
fonxd ihein to worship the “homoiousliui.” 

Not far fiom andeot Memplus, at the head of the delta, 
dim rose a new fortress, El Fostat, which moved a littfe to 
the north in the course of tlte iirst oenturin, there to become 
the capital ofEgypt. The planet Mars was crossing the meridian 
during the fust hours of its building, and the Arabs called ihdr 
city, after the planet, El Kahim, the victodousj ibar is, Cairo, 


XI 

A doud of dust is rolling towards Cairo from the north-east. 
It rises from the great desert road which brings to the metro- 
potts evetything that cotnes from Syria, whether by way of 
Datniena on the s^-cotat, or along the old canal that runs 
to the Red Sea, Here, under the walU of the dty, die crowd 
swanna and jostle, and to-day the mob from the neighbouring 
villages comes to sw'ell die throng, for to-monow is die 
day of the great Nile FestivaL For a day we have gone hade 
to 1400, or, more accurately, to August 15, 1395, and it is 
afternoon; the horseman, reckoning die year by the Bight of 
the Prophet, calls it 773. 

ITie hotsenun [a a stranger to tis. He is a Turk who has 
fought in Barkuk's banies, without rank or fame, but cer¬ 
tainly not less valianily than many a one whom good tuck 
has thnisc into hbioiy. It may he that, tike those great ones 
of history, he has robbed some dead Mongol under Tameriane^ 
who, in these yean of battle;, Btced in single combat. 
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For it ja no long lime since Barkul, tin* generai vilio paid 
him, returned victorious to fits capital, where, though bom 
as a Clircasatan stave, he had twice risen to power by 
and cunnjitg, and was playing the part of Sultan of Egypt in 
a frenzy of cneigj' and cetme^ TTiis obscure Ttitkislt soldier 
has followed him on bis own account, in order to see for twice 
with his own eyes tilefamous dry W'hich has now been growing 
and ftourishing for four centuries. He has a rich friend theie, 
whom lie wishts to visit. He will spend a month in ^ypt, 
or perhaps hb life, as Allah wdils. 

The journey was no hardship, for the desert road was 
strewn with public bans, the inns m which pilgrims and 
couriers^ em^mnis and tourists, could find food and water 
for (betnsdves and rfieir camels. For the Fatimids and their 
successors had built so acdltmi a road into Syria for rhrir 
amues ami messengen tliat a courier, finding letays at alt 
points, could cover the distance from Cairo to Damascus tn 
the record time of four days. 

In a cloud of dust and heat, dirough die bellowing, josdtng 
beasts and men, whose fatigue b aggravated by tbdr excite¬ 
ment, the impau'ent rider manages to force a for fie is 
tiavetting atone with his servant, a slave. From a dfstatioe ilie 
two dusty way&reis arc haidlly to be disringuisbed, but as 
they approodt die finer horse shows wliicb is the master. 
He also carries more weapons. 

What does the rider see ? Nothing but a higlt, yeOow wall 
crowned wttJi many turrets, rising in tlte yellow-mauve haze 
of shimmering heat. Where is the famous cttadel.^ Can it 
be that building rising a h'ttle to the south? Where are the 
domes and minarets? Where is the gteai Nile, of which he 
has heard so much, hut of wfiidi be has hiilterto only seen 
its children and gjnuidcfaililrtn—insignificant, narrow canals? 
Hero tJiere are towers and walls, just as in Asia. 

lit Hit, 
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Bui now the jostling aowd a near ilie Ildb^en-Nasr, the 
Gate of Victory, which, with its sc|U«ie towcia rounded on 
the om&Ide, thitaiens mther iltan invites. Cusionis officiaU, 
policeinen, moncy-changent— he whole crowd, in a doud of 
dust, screams, dhows, and even beats its way atong, wliile 
among the Moorish arches swords and spears glitter &om 
ioopKotes in the masonry, for at a gate tike this a surprise 
attack has before now decided the fate of a dynasty. And yet 
all who come in from the sintminding country are happy— 
for then is shade. Under the towering walls, though they may 
glow widi heat, the swetiing, expectant crowd, rubbing 
against the din of canids' skins, in aU the cxhalaiinns of 
sweat and hot breath, may snatch one sliady moment, and a 
profound hope, a hope beyond faith, hlls the hearts of all, 
that from now on they wiJJ Itave walls about them again, 
to ward off the heat of the sun. 

And indeed the whole diy looks like a. vault, for the street 
tliat runs to the gate is nattow’, like all the streets of ilw East, 
and in order to shade ir more complercly all the balconies 
are built out over the street, while rugs and sheets are stretched 
across to the other bank of the teeming river of atone, so that 
the newfoomer sees nothing between the high walls but 
shadow, a diffused, haay light which hints all outlines. Often 
he can leeognke what he sees only by its sound and rroell. 

Fresh vigour comes to die horseman now that he has 
reached his goal, and though Jus slave may groan and edge 
his w'ay towards the house where he can at last lie idle, hU 
master is determined to see the city Gist, A shouting boy 
Jus long been striving to drag him to a taveitt. In diis year 
1400 coffee and tobacco, the two great refreshments of oriental 
life, aie not yet known, and wine is forhiddot. But when he 
has 5 <]iiatted tailor'Wtse on h» cusluon in the street, and 
waited awhile partenily, a sleepy servant brings Itini sJrerhct 
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ui sjgdT'Oiu; or honey, :> ineltin, or ii lew ddies, while tlirec 
water-cumere ciow'd round hJin, oiTering the stranger ilie 
water which tridcles down thdr dirty rtigs out of die gity~ 
biack goatskins on dtetr shoulders. At the same time, men 
of indisdnjjuUhable age creep up, half-naked beggars with 
matted beards; one raises the siwnp of Itis wrist—probably 
liic hand was cut oJT in puitishment for theft—another limps 
along on one leg, displaying the gangrened end of the other, 
and both raise dtetr voices in a nasa] wtiine: "Praise be to 
AlUJt, who moves men to compassjon^ My supper must he 
thy gift, O lord !" But the slave of die inn kr^lra these low 
sbves of the street out of the way, serntming: "Son of a 
dog, son of a whore 1 ” And as the lame beggar hobbles off 
he picks up a dry trust, and lays it to liis foiebeid before 
earing it, and suddenly he lias the aspect of a saint. 

Now a procession, with drums and pipes, approaches the 
rtsdug hoiseman through the narrow street, a few making 
music, while the crowd pretends to sing. Boys turn cartwheds, 
perfiaps dunking to com a coin, perhaps merely to show off. 
For everybody streams out of the open stalls and courtyards 
to die ed^ of the street, all agog to see a wedding;, and even 
iFie women looking down through dielr wooden grille who 
must more often curse than bless tfaetr wedding«day, are 
excited, for a biide ia always a begihiting, a sacriSce^ and a 
mystery. 

Now a group witJi a fine horse has pushed itself between 
die band and the bride—poor folk who liave hired the horse 
to make a show of tbeii two boys, for the festival of thdr 
drcumdsioti. lliey dt together, one hanging on to the saddle, 
the other to his felbw-suffeiw, feding that they, too, are to 
be a sacnfice to-day. They have been dressed as girls, to 
avert the evil eye, although the all-ioo-familiar pageant 
i>etia3f5 thdr sex. For the barber's assistmt, in a gaudy shirt; 
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pFcc4;dc3 the hone the dtisi^ of p^imits and relations, 
bearing a cari'ied whtle the barber^ in ^hitjc, walks 

dong with his knife in hJis Iioncl and a comkal expression 
on his face, as if he were knighing at his own ofhc& Only 
then^ when the chiJdrcn have passed^ does the bride appear, 
and m Iter litter, on Jter eameh ^hc may be the vlcdnt of tlte 
same disquier, white Iwr fiienda stfeam encounigement 3i 
and all the onlookets clap their liands, casting a ut^- 
comic vet! over the wtlolc. 

When the street is free again:, ^nd the horseman, re&eshed, 
has remounted, lie sees through a coortj’ard two high towej^ 
and when he points to thein wilh a question, someone shottcs; 
“El Azharl” Soon be is standing amazed before tbe famom 
building which is knowm to every oriental as the 
university of Islam. No one would inline that it ts now 
four hundred years old, for it has been rebuilt since the great 
earthquake i century sigo^ hut ihe horseman gapes at the lidght 
of the minarets, la hich seem to spring from the top of the 
walls. 

In the gateway, where a Jew students ate bang shaved 
on stools, be takes off his shoeSp for tc is a mosque that he 
IS about to enters it goes by the name of "'TTw Flowem^ 
One,’' and everydiing thai it tiujght tlicie—law and rhcEOric, 
physics, algebra, and poetics—is as smetty religious in its 
prindples as the interprccuion of the Koran icseli^ wliich fills 
up most of die tinie. 

Tlie men in die wide tounyord with its central fountain 
make no great show as they walk, squat, Ik, read, chaitcr, or 
sleep in die ancient dorster. Alt are poet here, for all are intet^ 
lecnials, and dunk little of bread and less of the fiicuic. How 
many nooks and comers, how many waUed-op windon'S 
and scertr doors, how fiuiny marks left hy gencradons of 
learners, how many visible prints of fingers on the mislls, 
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and invulhlitf tokc^na of tli^ s^crrt lon^ngs of aJJ ih^ young 
meet vd\o Juive ever crowded these luiibj to ^tl:ier wi^om f 
There they squat^ twemy or more of them^ round dhdr 
teacher^ who h sitting at a pillar on fiis straw and ei- 
pounding a verse of the Holy Book tn his ntonotirmous sing¬ 
song. It has been more deeply sntdied ilian the Bible, or any 
fuher bewk in the world, for jt gives the consumijon of both 
heaven and eanL -4nd its smdy must be profounder than 
any other, for it may condnue as tong as twenty yeais^ which 
arc oftm devoted to the one book: and any man knowing 
it by heart completely, and able to o^pound It, may t^ach rt 
himself Certainly most of the time they Jeam nothing, but 
they ate tlKre, and ^nce the Sultan feeds tlwm alJ, le^bchm 
and pupils, ihcne is not tiie Je^r incentive to liurry* 

Nffw them is a gretiu commotion in a gloomy comer of 
the court; the hoiseman hears curses jmd the soimd of blowSi 
and when he comes up lit wes men fighting with the air, 
like madmen. Tliis is the cltapel of the blind scholars^ and 
here, in the eonflief bcrwiieii inner light md outer darkness, 
disputes are more frequent and more furiouii than among 
those who can see. But a voice is calling them: they hear lire 
sheik passings stop their hghting, and grope their way back 
10 their familiar court with vague:, oimle:^ movements, like 
fluttering bats, and when iliey have found a; leader iJ^y grasp 
tlteir tcocherV hand with their weaving fing)^ and kiss it 

XU 

The horseman has enter^ the bsiaars wiuch adjoin El Azhar; 
the fii-st stalls are the hoctksdIm\ As men and ^ntmal^j . bi 
these mutow'tst of alleys, mix wtdi the piles of goods in one 
pervading, fetid stendt, as swearing camels jostle braying 
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dontcys, aU tieatiires and ibings, b tiiis airJess broodjng 
seem lo have condnued tbeie fbc ceniutjes unwashed: 
the only dung that ever deaned the bazaar was the fire that 
consumed it. Many dealers seem to Jiave fallen asleep on tbdr 
wares like old dragons, and the gfesm of a copper pot, or the 
shimmer of a brocade, is mon: living dion the dull eyes of 
dieir guardians. The rider can make nothing of the old Koran 
in Cu6e script which is offered to him, hut the weapons 
ainact his attention, and as he siis on the buyer s cushion 
in front of the little stall, the oenitt! of attraction as a foreigner, 
holding across liis knee a bow with great ydlow topazes at 
the ends, his dioughes may waver between slaughtered Mmi- 
gols and lovely dandng-ptls, hut he has not made up his 
mind to buyt he goes on on foot, for in these nuitow alleys 
his slave leads his horse behind him. 

A dealer holds out a leal turban towards him, measuring 
it t againtt him to see if it will go seven rimes round his head, 
that ii, whether it is long oiough to serve as his shroud one 
day, if Allah wiH But ^ horseman is more aitracied by a 
great bowl of cotnelian, a superb piece with nineteen Etorts 
round its edge: beside it glirter hunps of lOck-aystal and 
bronze door-handles, and there shimmet tlie hues of striped 
silk Vests, gold-worked jackets and cloaks, as the seller, with 
a weary gesture^ releases them from ihe closely-packed piles 
of beautiful things as Allah releases the enchanted bird in 
the story. 

Suddoity the hotseman Hears a coll from one ol tlic smalJest 
shops. Nothii^ but a perfume was n-afied to him from this 
padded doll’s house, but it drev the horseman in, and the 
mt^cion of the pei^es f^scs now one, now the other of 
his phials from the tiny slielvcs among wliich he hat grown 
so old. He feeh behind him without looking round, then sofdy 
draws the stranger’s rough hand towards liim over liis riny 
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cuuiitcTt rubs cbe piilrn with a gbss siuppcr, and liolcb it up 
to his ike for him to smell: jasmine; now angtiier, ambcigns; 
a third, dos-e; a fuunh, muaJi. Tljim Iw shows him powders 
and crystals—musk, myrrh, and incense—bums little bits of 
them in tiny candles, all in silence, and die horseman thinks 
of a certain slave-girl at home, whose bosom will flower 
widi the peiiumes of distant Egypt* But the old man divines 
the thtjugjits of tlie huge stranger, and from infinitely long 
ago he «« tlie night emerging in whicii he, a true Musul- 
man, learned that perfume doirunnies the senses ol love. 

And as he passes On, copper vases from Oulg^a, held high 
in brown aims, flash in frtuit of the stmiger; Armenian silks 
flow in riveia ibrnugli the liands of a died old man; Frankish 
fmi»n cracklrsi in the fingeri of a wliite boy, who probably 
sailed overseas witli il, while tite cJ^e5 of a veiled woman 
follow Iiiiii from behind the glitutring glasses of Cyprus 

But now he has reached the imiio street again. Water' 

_water!—^ilie never-ending cry, and everywhere pious liands 

or bad consciences set up fountains, for wlien Mohammed was 
asked what was tlie greatest aci of charity, the son of the 
desert replied: “To bring wTUcr to men." 

In this quarter mosques and madrasalis are crowded togellicr. 
Tile mosque over tliere has just been built by Barkuk, now 
Sultan of Egypt, to serve as his mausoleum, yet it looks as 
if he were content for die moment to put others *o death. 
In another, built by Sultan Kalaun a century ago, a portal of 
blai’k and white marble leads to the domdd tomb with its 
motlicr-of-pearl incrustations and the porphyry columns of 
its praving-oiche sliimniering in the gloom. 

Suddenly the stranger sees slanting above him the walls 
of the citadel. In vain he stnigglr:, to make liis way more 
quickly Throu gh the tlirong. At the foot of the bill a huge pile 
of masonry draus his eyes—blocks of stone bigger than 
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!»c hiis ever seen in hb life; it h the high shoulder of the new 
mosque of Sulcm whose murder dcaied tlw 

for die present nder, DivHded inro five Jong bands, die wait 
thnisis Its YclIowish-niEiuve hues into die blue sky, adorned 
with gates^ double arefic^ imd triple bouquets of plaster, with 
a superb nssette In the middle^ Ou^ide^ ihc are confused 
as by groups of stalaoites^ but mstde they come to rest. 

For out of ihe brigiidy coloured marble floor bf the huge 
square court a huge fountain rises, borne by eight oolutitns, 
under whidi many men are cashing their feet. The regular 
succesuon of tile ride<hapeli and the of space and 
height calm the heart of the believer^ the battlements cruwntng 
die walls stisidy the mind of die soldirr. Tf hb eyes follow the 
steep wall diey rise to the higiiest tower in Cairo; tf lie lowm 
them he sees a web of flne iron chains swaying in each of the 
Moorish arches; cm them the lamps will be hung when the 
fesdtml begins. On one ride only do^ the higl^ steep pulpit 
behind the Inliiid dais show diat there is a pTe$iding spurt, 
and so does the vepse fttim the Kokui in white letters sEsndmg 
out on a bimd of grey^ wldcb nm$ like a fljlct round the 
courtyard p But above him the pigeons wheel in AJlalrs care 
until the great Horus falcon appears w ho once created £gypt: 
he is strong, and driv^ die pigeons away* 

At bar the rider, once more on honsicback^ has re^cd the 
Interior of the fortress; lie Im admitted to the dtadcl 
through a frowiting portal. Here, tn this stony chaos of W'atU 
and towerSf tlte power of Islam lias been mairitaJiied for 
centurtes, strengthened and trailsformed by eadt oiceedBng 
generarion^ always with m eye to the rapidly progressing 
art of siege^ for on tlie other side Ue the menacing hilts of 
Mocatiam, luglier ilian the diadel. Hoofs and ertes c^und 
through the courts slaves hold broad stimips for proud 
emirs in gaudy cloaks^ who strike ihem wiih tbdr whips 
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at the delays A hundred bands are busy about a train 

of carnet ihac has just arrived^ unloaditig strange c^o 
that sceinv to tifckle gendy oui o*' diick doths^ lltese are 
die caiiidsJ whicli, since the (sme of the Fatiiiiids, have brought 
fresh snow daily &om Lehanoo for the Sultan and his court, so 
that tljey may sip iced drinks in the heart of £gypt- They h4ive 
been some weeks on tbeti way through the cksert, but in 
compensadem Allah has cooled thdr backs on ihb asconishirkg 
pilgrimage with the mddng snow* and the cdkr-maatEr 
shouts tn vain at the drivers becausOt nsualj only half dte 
cargo has mived» 

Beade liorsei and C 2 irnel% surrounded by dark^cyed 
soldiers and spying poltocmeiii stand die envoys fitint Kush 
and Nubia, &om Gaan and Atexafidria^ from Baalbek, Beyroui; 
and Sidon, all with letters from govemora, friends, and baif- 
enendcs. At the assembly^place in a farchet court, four atmed 
sentries stand on guard before an cmir*s ccni^ which bsiipported 
by TOO Unoes| and behind therr ia a bay in the wall wliieh 
opens on to Oato. 

Now, ni last, there spreads before die stranger the sight that 
soldiers, pilgrims, and story-tdim liavc $o often praised; steep 
towers and rounded domes, bke male and fsiiale symbols, 
rise above the roo& of the metropolis, wJilch stretcho 
hi sway in north and stxuih, sending up a steady roar in 
which the cries and sounds of the city mingle. Befaindi in the 
cast, rise the rocky shapes of the desert, but townrtfa the 
west, where die sun b sinking, the greenest oi* valleys borders 
0 wide rivets hundreds of sails arc ^wdlitig in die fresh 
nordicrly bre^^ wliere ihe river is flowing ditartJy north¬ 
wards^ ^vided by two long, narrow islands. For the nrst 
rime the borseinan the full width of the Nile, and behind 
him, deeming hidf-transparcnt in the bluish-purple light, 
just beyond the matgin of the grew counnyade, groups of 
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stone Kitts stand m impassive po*'er. They iiie the pyramids 
of Gtxeh, wiiJi those of Saktara beyonrfi indestructible mile* 
stones of history. 

But noiw, when the horseman sets oitt to find this triend's 
house, iie has to pass through die poorer tjuarters, for in this 
metropolis poor and rich live dte^ by jowl. He sees more 
huts dian houses; they are built of unfired bricks, iidd together 
' by day. Beside the door the unvdled u'oinan sita in her blue 
smock, and when she lifts the weary Iiand that iiolds her vdJ 
to her face as the stranger looks at her, the gesture is no more 
t |iaH a symboL She is gietdiig the children's supper ready— 
eggs and cheese, milk and rice — and in^de, on the starve, 
which takes up the whole width of die single room, cmions 
arc frying— the rider's nose tells him that In the winter, as 
he knows from his own home, man and w-ife sleep on die 
stove, which is stoked with cow-dung, while the diildrcn lie 
on nuts un the floor. 

At Iasi he finds his friend's house. Ii ts locked up, for its 
owner is rich; and as tliey are both Moslems, the nder has 
never seen a hnuse left open ai home in Damascus. Is it locked 
only for safety? This cannot be so, since the master of the 
house is not strong enough to defend it, and an iron grille 
would suflioe to keep out robbers. It Is on account of die 
women that alJ the w^thy houses in Islam look like furtresses, 
for while the wemen are beings witltoui ri^is, and seldom 
to be seen out of doors, they none the Iss dominate life 
The armed caurion with which the man surroimdls his women 
makes every house look like a woman's face — the mouth 
and eyes vdlod, and only a pair of eyes to form a link widi 
the world. Perhaps Islam, the most virile of all rdigioni, 
came to grief as a result of these customs, and by its humilia¬ 
tion of women lost die world whicli seemed to be ivithln its 
grasp. 
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The waifliinjiii sleeping on the ground l>y the gate is 
startled out of sleep by the sudden rilettoe of the horse^^ 
hooves; he jumps up and ^srou^ the houset the door rmiles^ 
R seecme! 'o^aichmin strides pondcrousty to the thteshofd 
with hh lance? there are questions^ shutits, md hurrying 
fecr j the horses ate handed over, the major-doma ^tuu down 
the stairs^ and, poirttLng forst to die ground, then to his heart, 
(lien to \\h foreheadj greets the sii^gcr- The wooden w-Indows 
above begin to clatter; whispei^ have reached the women 
that a strange man has amvod. Two, who were sitting in die 
courr by the foonmin^ flit indoors and upsiain^ dumugli a 
secret door, for cveiyihing belonging to the harm is upsdurs. 
They need not have hurried* for to prevenc any visitor from 
locking into die courtyard a^ he enters even ihe entrance 
h carried round u comer. Everything the wometi would like 
to see is locked away, but above all, they themselves are 
locked away from the men, and even (he mumin, who calls 
the faithful to prayer five a day from the round ^lery 
of the minaret, is, as often as may be, blind, Icat his eycf should 
ligfit on a woman In Jiis bird's-ey'e view of some rich house. 

Below, the rooms of the men are fainily lighted by 
laiiiccd windows, divided into a hundred mosaic^ like apertures* 
usually by a fret of carved wqodwwk* stnee l^er surfuas 
would w-arp in the hear. The divans running round die raised 
fjiiU' of the room, widi their mflttresses and cushions covered 
with costly sniiTs, are in disordexj fur a number of men who 
w'cre leclinbig on them have risen to greet the rew'comer- 
The master of tin; house displays that blend of dignity and 
cordiality which only die Orient knows. 

In a while shin drawm over fiis trousers* a short, slcevdess 
doth jacket, a gown of striped silk* wirb the sleeves fallmg 
over his linger, and pointed shoes of red moroixo, be stands 
before ids friend die horseman, bearded and hiug|iin|:, with 
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only a sJcuUop on hii head; and while (he slaves reninve 
ihe stnngierV shoes, and bring water for him, as he site dusty 
among the brillnmi guests, noilung would induce liis hoai to 
ask him whence lie comes and whither be is going; ac most 
he will show him a gift the other once pmenred to trinn 
Dignity is so great hcie, and respect for the private life of 
oihm so perfect, that no one atiempta n> discover the lionte 
and the family, the past record and the future plans of a 
friend. And yet, as they sit together sipping slterbei, each 
tries in secret to probe the other, watches every giesture, hia 
grlati fM- at the slave, at the door, reckontog up withbi his 
own mind his position. Ins fortune, his degree of security; 
but he hciiays nothing of his private takularions, and ^leaks 
only of to-motfow’s festival. 

From above comes the sound of wliispeting and eliaitcring, 
for since the women live, cat, and generally sleep together 
in the one big room, they are like Wesicm girU In an dd- 
fasliioned boajdtng'school, now frightened, now mischievmo, 
lascivious and greedy, jealoiis and insanely intjuiridve. There 
are never more than four of them, for that is the Ibait set 
by the Koran, but the aWe-girls, who sometimes Iwve the 
upper band , ate not counted. Generally the women in a harem 
are aU aliLe, with full faces and tatber short curls, thetr hUiek 
brows lengthened with paint and their still very wilitc, 
bf«~a t ire the wm Is never allowed to reach tlicm; their wide 
silk brecdies are tied below the knee, and thdr bosoms are 
lialf bare. Their main occupation is the care of thdr toes and 
fingem. As they have been kqit like dolls for centuries and 
educated in the an of love and in nothing ebe^, tliey take 
tlieir revenge, like all prisoners, in a rorruido of intrigue^ 
and while diey develop their rehnctnenis to the utmost, they 
soon lose thdr bloom, and to the connoisseur are past thdr 
hest at twenty. 
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Since no coinpiiflioiuhip can grow gut of n life so iitiAcial, 
even whew there is only one wife, aruJ since, aftet all, the 
women Jo not die at twenty, the interior of these hqusra is 
haunted by hatted and revenge, conienipt atid menace^ and 
since the houses are, after all, not brothels, but botnev tn which 
childttn are bom and brouglu up to iiiiierii, tlic arbitiary will 
of the man knows no limits, and when he says to bis wife: 
*'T repudiate you,** and lertims a third of iier dowry, be hjts 
fulitlled the law of die Koran as a pious Musultnan. But he 
is not allowed to accuse Jwr, for die man who accuses an 
innocent woman of adultery, even if she belongs to him, 
commits one of (be six deadly sins, which do not include 
adultery. 

So delicately are the threads of honour and faith woven 
liece; and in these shuttered houses wheie the monomania 
of love debauches every lUtwal insttnet, where, in a thousand 
dreams, every possible adventure is lived tlirough, to be dis¬ 
cussed with naive pCA^ity in every physical detail in the 
endless talk of the women; in these insulated worlds, where 
imagination strays far more wildly than in any brothel, the 
only thing that matters is sole possession, actual and physfcal; 
it is guattied, avenged, and defended by the faith and by the 
sword. 


xin 

On the following night there is light on tiie island of Roda, 
on the rivo^banks, and on tite river itidf; the whole dty is 
out to hail the coming of the Nile flood; tor next tnomitig the 
Sultan will command the Nile to top the last cmhankmenE 
On June JTth, two mnntbs ago, was cclebiaied the "Night 
of Teas,*' OT which the tears which Isis slied for her spouse 
caused the Nile lo rUc; for the calculaiions of andent and 
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rain on the Blue Nilcj thou^aiKls of miles away; and white ft 
lias been nsing, in swiswer to the general pi^er* ihe Ntnnadi- 
en-Nilp with his dioij- of boys, lias been proclaiming to the 
greai dty the joyful tiding^ of its steady [nciease. To-tfeiy 
he has announced stAieen dk No one knows ’whether this is 
the truth, OT merdy a crick of the Government to increase 
the which swell with the w^ater; but all rejoiced when 
to^<{ay he wandered along the main street with hh boys, 
singing **AJIaii is great t He haifj awakened die river from 
death to life I Allah hath shown favour ro our fields f The 
caiuds are overflowing! Praise be to Him who liadi given to 
Egypt the streaming flood ! Rqoice, O Faithful I Sixteen cHsl 
Alldi haih watered the Fugh fields P 

The Nile festival has been celebtaEed for thousands of yearsL 
Most of the foreign conquerors followed tlie austom of 
the Pliaraolis, hut never was die fesdval more briHiaiit dian 
under the nile of the Arabs. 

In a long file, the mdou^llers run through the crowds 
bolding aloft tiidr ttbsocnef fly-bbwn /luiL They art never 
samiicd with ilic para—if it be not too Utdt, they deckttt die 
coin ii false Soon a ring Im formed, screaming^ jeering, and 
laughing; and m the end some bystander limps off howling, 
for he lias got a bearing. But already there is something 
new to see; the boys have tom the mrban off a sheik wdio 
was riding by on his as^ "'Exalt the crown of Islam !'* yells 
the crowds helping and knglting, and the face of the aged 
prophet bri^itens for a moment, for to-day t!ie Nife is rising, 
and forbearance is doubly due. 

Bawbng, the crowd rolls along behind two hall-naked 
fencers who arc fighting a sham i^t with long sticks, for 
on ■ day tike this the mob wants to sec its own hahils turned 
to fun, hut pby alw^ grow earnest and screams cut 
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through the muJaturiinotts laughter. All arc turtieH 

upon the dervish by die wnyside; on this still be j jt>ke.^ He 
lias 9Ut up his belly Kdib a knife and taken rmc his L-ntralls, 
and now he » putting them back again as a sailer piles ropes 
in tile Stem of his bcMJt, while die people, horror-struck and 
delighted, tlirow turn didr coppers; one, oioie impudeni, 
[lies to stkk tits coin into the gaping belly. 

Now a company of fine folk comes along; tliey like to smell 
ihe peopk onLx a year; lielmeted hnrscinen ride alicad, followed 
by a eunuch in a Howing red cloak, an enormous turban 
cioiening hb flabby face; then, mounted on horses with gay 
trappings, [tclinit^ smong padded saddle-cloths as on a 
well-casliioned diviui, ilic veiled women ride past, their 
avid eyes drinking in ail diese strange doings, and behind 
iliem the slave-women carry the cHIdrieii aslant on their 
shoulders, beside the meti tm honeback, who hold their 
sUTTups away from ihctf horses' sides to proclaim their pride 
to ihe mob. Ragged boys who Jiave held out their hands in 
vain sniff scornfully after the cavalcade, calling the streets 
to bear witness to the lavish waste of civet and musk in 
the clothes of the rich ladies; a lialf-naked little girl, tattered 
and beautiful, bolds a clout in front of her dirty face, and 
imitates the dardng eyes of the ladies; but behind her a group 
of blind fakirs, stumbles along, begging alms in a nasal sing¬ 
song, and following a red flag which is carried before them. 

Plucking their dak ling instruments as they ride, a procession 
of minstrds comes up the street on frisky donkeys; and tlteir 
tremulous guitars sound louder in tlie gloom. Hearing the 
guards behind them, they break into a trot, for even, ro-day 
dte Mameluks take life sternly, and the regular beat of liooves 
IS enough to spread a secret terror among the mefrymakets, 
Tlwte they come, a hundred or two armed men, riding along 
in thdr wide trousers, which neatly resell their shoes; three 
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fcnis es of differaiiL length are stock in ihdr high girdles, the 
nrck-guardi of chaiti-inail w^hich they have eopled from the 
Cmsadeis bang from tlicir Iwlmcts, their great sdmitara 
swing. They are riding to the dam. 

Just where a stone bridge leads over the great canal, the 
Kahlig, a Jiundred yards before it dbcbaiges bto the Nile, 
near rhe long islands, a few hundred slaves liave thrown 
up an earthen dyke, narrowing towards the «ip. In June 
it stood twenty feet above die lowest level of the Nile^ but 
only twelve oi fourteen above the eaiud, wliich lies higher. 
But now the rising Nile has reached its top, and to-day die 
dammed waters will be released. Between the dam and the 
bridge rbey hiid built a cone-shaped heap of earth, tlie "'Bride 
of the Nile,*' a symbol of the maiden ontse sacrificed here, but 
this bride yidded to the fiood eight or ten days ago. 

But now, as it is only a few hours till sunrise, the Emit 
commands the Mamduk guard to prepare die dyke for the 
thrust of ihe tiver- The people crowd round in boati decked 
with a hundred lanterns of coloured glass, saUing down the 
liver, ocaseleady singing and shouring, dicir piissions inflamed 
by their growing ejtdtcmtmL For what happens liete wlien 
the hurrying Nile streams through tile dyke to fructify die 
waiting land is felt by all, men and women, as a marriage, and 
for them, too, this niglit is a marru^ie-nighu 

But who are these that have been commanded to cut off 
the dam, so that iltc river's dtaiz de se^iuur may symboli¬ 
cally be fulfilled.^ 'Flic grave*diggm lum come, and while 
with iiufidreds of helpers they dig die dam away from the 
dry side—wliile odier hundreds carry the earth to the banks 
in baskets, and yet others empty diem on die banks—the 
thousands on eitlier side of the river and on the two islands 
yell jocular encoutagement into die hot, turbuloii night; 
many in dielr madness dive fully clad into the Nile^ to ebrab 
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die wacer^ and the mipide$c of the boys wJio di^t for it try to 
be the slyest^ and take nets with dtenip The boats rock and 
and screams rise from among die mundans; the 
girls dandng m the lighted baage inflame die who gape 
It them from the Hitle boats in the darkness; half-naked 
htigs on the bank, where the fimorks ire flisking, cry didr 
aphrodisiac spicesj dogs slink off with pieces of meat from the 
smib, then howl imder the w'blp; diieves are caught and 
beaten; dervislies in frensy ddve nmis mto tlidr eliests, stick 
burning palm-twigs under tbetr arm-pits or glass under tlseir 
tonguei as tb^ dance along in procession, accompanjed 
by makeH^haimers and conjurors, who have themselves tied 
up in sacks and pretend to be drowned in the Nib—the whole 
mob reding, shouting and sweating, imtfl in die ^t, under 
tbe towen^ of the dtadel, the sky brightens^ first greenish, 
then yellowish, then dull blue, more rapidly iKmi the eye 
am follow, w^hlb die whob crowd hurries to die dam, where 
a hundred dancers, in skirts whirling like parasols, caU on the 
name of Allalt, inflaming all their hearers nil they, tcho^ invoke 
the name of Allah, as the Alkli who has appomted the day 
and the night, has commanded the water to rise, and created 
the father of all blessings, the NUe^ 

A magnifleent silk tost Itas been set up| ihe site of die tent 
and a tong path kadiog to it are kept dear by the lances of die 
Mamduks, for now the Sultan k riding down to tbe Nile in 
persem. 

They are coming across fiom tbe island of Roda, wliere 
dny have rewarded the nifameter, die octagonal marble 
cdumn in their mosque^ whkh has shown the heigln of the 
good and bad floods since the time of the Pharaoh:^ The 
prefect of the Nile and the ctmols liad to plunge into the 
badn in his costly silk robci and while he Ftdd himBelf afloat 
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with bis Ififi hand he mbbed die column with a miioue 
of siffion and rttifmeg dissolved fn rofte-water^ which lie Itad 
to poui inio Ills hmd from a silver fug, half-swiminingi 
withoiif lieeling; over- The whole courts the Sul nut iiimself^ 
looked on, but good care was lakei that only a few iniriates 
should stand near enough to read the real hdght of the Nik 
on the scale. 

Now the ceremOYiial processton has reached the lent; 
a flood of colours rises to meet the new sun; all the brightness 
of shimmering at other rimes displajied only in die 

shaded lights of shutteitd palaces, flashing from a hundred 
costly robes, and the fe^'ellc^l hilts of swords; and the Sultanj 
fccogntzable by hia splendid horse, which none of fiis Etti i r s 
15 allowed to rival, is seen in the midst of them, wearing tlw 
green turban of the PropheL He gives the sign, »aid the mob 
is siknL Then die Vmer n^s a solemn prodimition in which 
ihe Sultan rerums thanks to Allah for His mercy, and to the 
Nile for j“B flood, and craves a blessing for Egypt from on 
higli. Hundreds of slaves, who hav^e thrown up the dam and 
destroyed k again with the help of the grave-digger*^ lift dicif 
eyes arid their outstretched hands to their god, the Sultan» 

Now a spade is put into Ids handj he flings it Enio the gap 
in the dam, and the boat, standing ready on (he full side of 
the canal, pushes ofl", reaches the Darrowest spot, wJikfi 
apparently still remains intact in tltc middle of the dam— 
for the water has long since found its own waj.—rams agrinst 
it^ and bursts its way through, white a little watcr^ thrcatetia 
to swamp the boat, and It liurriK to safety on the new bank. 

A hundred thousand voices rejoice to the morning skji 
and as if to proclaim the opening of the way,, the main firework 
is disdmfged into the dear blue* It crackles loudly^ but it 
dazzles no one now: the symbol of the dizzy night Im i-'anished 
with die dawnj the women stand pale in the momirig light, 
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but the tneo no eyn for them now; all are braced by die 
loyoiUf vin!< lealizadon that dw saviour of the country, 
die fetber of the com, the Nile, has cotne. From above, the 
Sultan casts an open bag of money among the slaves. By 
[he decree of AJLili, it falls into as many hands as these are 
coins, and a liightful struggle ensues, for evoyone lights 
for what he can get—only once a year does it lain gold! 
On the canal boat Allows boat through the broken dam, under 
the stone bridge, and ail acclaini the Sultan and rejoice. 

fie stands above them, knowing that lus Vt£ier beside 
him is thinking the same thought: that the taxes arc secuie. 
They told the people that die rise was sixteen ells; nobody 
knows that it was only fourtBoi. 


XIV 

For five hundred years Hgypt lived under iodependem 
Idanutic rulers They had long ceased to he Aiabs, nor were 
they subject to die Caliph in Bagdad; on the conttaty, he 
lepudiat^ them as and-Caliphs. They disnselves to be 
stiperiotr in tradition and faith to those Arabs wlio Iiad 
conquered Egypt about the year 640, for the Fatimids, who 
were the first to imdcmike a fresh conquest of Egypt after 
a lapse of three hundred yearsj traced their descent to Faiima, 
the Prophet's daughter, Wi hence claltned to be of Im blood. 
Yet as warritKS tliey had nothing to support them hut their 
own right hand, and when the conqueror who came with liis 
hordes and founded Cairo in 9^ once quesdoned as to 
his —^for there were many who doubted the Fadmid 

pedigree—he drew his sword and saidt "Here is my race!” 
Then he threw gold among the crowd and spoke again: 
"And there are my nobiesJ" 
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In ike struggle witli tlie Crusaders and the Normana 
these North Afrkam bad conqi^ced Syria and Sicily, But 
when H-Muitri, of whom tbaf atory tt told, landed in Egypi^ 
he liad already (ktermined to slay in (his^ the most powerful 
country of bis own continent* for he brought hb faifaef*s 
bones with him* to bury them ihett His son also must have 
been a real luler, for he wrote: “I would count myself happy 
tf my people could attribure all they enjoy to my laboura— 
gold* silver* and precious stones^ horses* doiheSi land^ and 
houses,” But Ju$ giandson Hakim was already no more than 
an heir to power; feared and full of fear himself* he was 
subject to moods of madness in which he raged through the 
dty at night. As the son of a Christian mother^ he first 
proteemd tlie Chrisjiirts^ and dicn turned against dwmi; lie 
mode them w'car tokens roimil ilieir neck$* mtd burned 
churtJtes, till lie vanished my^ieriously in die Mocattam 
mmintains. Hb body was nev-er founcL 

New peoples comet all began warriot^: later they 
di^enciored. TJie brilliant Solodln* always in the field, enjoyed 
but a few years in his dty, jind it was probobly Ju:st because 
Ills power was so remote that legends gathered round fiis 
name. He built die citadel hb own people rather 

than against hb enemies; cvea the man he charged with 
the building was not a soldier, but a eunuch, who had a 
few of the Simaller pyramidi In Coeh pulled down for die 
purpose. Instead of rallying the people to build hb tomh*' 
SaLidin ordered every boat coming down the Nile to cany 
a certain number of stones and unload them Iwfe* There 
were Frankish prliciiieT^ of war who knew how to hew them, 
and when Sultan came home he was so delighted with 
Ills building that he would watch the work for hoitfS at a dme, 
and even cany a scone hunsclf now and them 

The dilTectnce in die destination of die sroncs leveaU the 
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relf^Qus difleraw^e bcnveen ti\€ Pharma f is md the Moliam- 
medana. The Plwaohs had worn out entire seTieraticm^ of 
men in the labour of carcying sionei u> the tefi hsnk of the 
Nile, so ftiai they might tbcm^elve; live for ever under dieif 
shadow^ Hie hfohaoimedaiis had the stones carried almost 
to the same spot, hut to the right bank of the Nile, to taise 
a citadel sush as Egypt had never scen^ Security in dead) or 
security in lifes in both cases, a single man's dtream of power 
cost the people its freedom, for the fcUah still remained the 
slave: it was his back that bore the stones. 

Yet now something new was to happen in Egypt* For the 
first time the slave himsdf msc to power- Not the fellaJr— 
be remained the poor native, a sulijcct, a mete Egyptian- 
But fitun beyond, m Asia, where the slave-dealers found the 
healthy, strong men they sold to the Nik, the word Mamelut, 
which means "wiiite ^lave,'* brought the unprecedented irnio- 
vadon in the career of ihe slave. Among the Mamduks who 
ruled Egypt for nearly diree hundred years (i 154-^5^73 
many were bom in slav'tiyji if ihdr sorts are reckoned, then 
all were descended from slaves. A dynasty of slave^-^me- 
thing imlteard-of in historj' I But the moat astonishing thing 
about it was that they made no effort i» conceal their dcsoent- 

For ftinre tlian a mllicnnjum, in this Imd of deified kings, dl 
its conquerors Imd Itsd thdr likenesses car^'ed upon the walls 
in the effigy of the Pharaohs. Now mcfi rose from die oelLais 
of society to the paLace; purchasable articles, that had been 
cnerdumdise, like a basket of figs or a sili gandoca. And yet 
they proclaimed their descent in die name of thdr dynasty- The 
first line of Mamduk Sultans even reefined their nickname 
offiddly—they were ^lled Bahrl Mamduki, aftet the Bahr, 
the Nile* in which their fathers had stood naked during die 
fortificaJicin of the bland of Roda. Msiny of diem preserved 
in the series of the foyai tiilea the name of dicir fim slave- 
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dnlcTj as if they wished to perpetMte ^ht memory of the man 
who fiad founxled their forfuDes. Proud of their owti strength^ 
like dte Fadmitk before thetit, some even deereed diai the 
toysi succession should not be herediury. 

For as they wete ajwijrs in need of soldiers, the Sultaiis 
bought slaves by the thousuicL K^Uuti is said to have acquired 
14,000. ITie Viders bou^t tbeen, the Emirs bonghi than, 
the rich men bought dwm, for they were not only tended, 
spoilt, or fbuer^ by thdr slaves; they fianered themselves 
in tlie possession of a handsome, or J^ug^ or skilful youth; 
it was noi by cliiinc* that the dealers went to the Ceuc^us 
to find boys and girb among Gcatgiam and Orcassbms, 
the handsomest race living even to-day. 

With grace and cunning it was not difficult for the slave 
CO make himself indispensablCi. And if once be caught ibe 
eye of some dignitaiy, perhaps even of the Sultan himself, 
he would become Ms page; from that point of vantage, widi 
elegant malice* he could worm his way into the bodygunrd, 
where he was gaieralfy given his freedom. If luck was with 
him, and lie remained under the eye of his master^ he might 
be made sword-bearer, or keeper of the uikpot, and thus, 
even as a youth* become an ^Emfr of Ten^*; that is, he could 
rtadj die lowest grade of command. With tliat he had taken 
a hand in the great game of ha^^ard tn the dtadel, was already 
a partisan of the Master of the Horse, or his opponent^ and 1 
hcndiiUi^n of die Head Cupbearer, and witluR the year lie hjid 
slipped into some conspiracy, and everything was possible. 

Wim a lust of living—that is, of rising in lifol When 
Ml dealer’s ship approached Alesrandria, and lie saw for die 
first time the fiat coast on which Ms brothers, landing from 
the same bom, had risen to he Ynders and Sultans, the thought 
began lo gnaw a: hiru—how shall I get my frt^dom? They 
4 l|I knew about these freaks of fortune of the List few centuries. 
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Twcpry years after he hul the itetenrion of soms, 

dealtfi m a handsome boy In a Tilkge on rh^ Black Sea^ and 
had been sold by tils parents for barely more tJian twenty 
drnara pa^ed on to a sailing-boat for Alexandria, 

md bouglit by an Emk in Caino for iifty dinars, Backtik 
became Sultan of Twenty years after Sultan fiarkuk 

had bought him^ £1 Muayyid was Sulian of £gypt« But 
Kait Beyi who was regarded as a great Sultan, had won the 
favour of a poweffid man by fencing and dimwing the lance^ 
and ilius obtained his fneedomf and reckoned his descent 
so high tbit in old! age^ among all hie sonsi be appointed the 
son of a slave-w'oman to be Ids heir. 

Even distant princes of andent lineage had to negoriate 
with these slave-bom kings as tbdr equaK Stdiaiv Kaladun 
treated with Rudolf of Hapsburg. BLbais suooeeded wlierc 
even Saladrn had failed: he drove out the Crusadets. Since 
the Mameliiks alwap sent for some genuine descendant 
of the Caliphs^ so that die Caliphate should continue to 
flourish under them m Cairo^ amidst all the iinrear and alJ the 
conspiraciefi tliey sdU remained lords of the Holy Cities 
and ttriatned the privily of sending the Holy Carpet every 
year to Meopa. 

AI| drew their strength from Islam* If l^Iam was powerful 
enough to convert ihe Qmstkns in Egypt* where Qirtsti- 
anity had been received with smdi enriiusiasm; if It liad 
become so strong in the course of centuries that any recon- 
(juest by tlie Cbrisdans imposslbk, ^bat was the secret 

rucli success? It tnusi lie m tile l^c which guaranteesi 
to Islam alone, of all living tdigions, the unity of power and 
ftijth, of State and mosque; for its founder had d efen d ed a 
powerful God with his sword, and no etertuil contradJctioiL 
weakens and c^fiises Utam as it does tlie Cbrisdon Stsie 
religion. *^The swond b the key of heaven," said the Prophets 
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The ponkl ori^pn oflsWi in Judabm, rrom vbich it took 
four of itJ six piopha$, its earijr formSi, and the virile prtndpJcs 
v^bich it has devdopetl up to the presen t day, art nrvtrthdets 
teiaxed by a toleiaiiee which makes it r^gaid itself as the true 
faith, but not as a chosen people- While the Koran permits 
the Moslem a plurality of wives, and proclaims an anti- 
ascedc life of enjoyment, it enjoins charity as one of its four 
chief commeuidincnts; while it sets good works and God's 
grace as doorkeepers of Paradise, it does not people that 
Paradise with tanks of angels, contemplating tile radiant 
crown of the AJmighiy; a tenr of pearls, jadnths| and emeralds 
awaits the true beUever there. 

And yet, in spite of the worldly htilJiance of this faith, 
the Moslem possesses the greacesf of all virtues—the belief 
in piedcstlnaiion has schooled him in impassiveness, for 
eveiyihing that happens, though it be evil, happens according 
TO God's wUJ, and if ah his life he wears his shroud wound 
round Ills head os his turban, wlien dying in the desen he can 
wash himself for the last litnc with sand instead of water, 
dig a hole, wrap himself in his shroud, which covers him to 
his mouth, and w'aii for death. To cover the dead man’s head 
AUali will send a meidful wind through His desert. 


XV 

For centuries the Sultan on the Nile lived in peace with 
the Cbtisnans; though the peace was broken by occasional 
quarrels. Who began yesterday’s quarrel even we tonlay 
cannot decide Vet It seems to have been the Christians who 
begm the strife with thdr rivals in the conquesi of souls. 
Had the latter insutied the tomb of Christ? That could hardly 
be so, for He is the fifth of thdr sbi prophets, and in tl» 
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E)eginnuig Mohammed even decUied dial the jifws and 
Cbjrisdans were rrmr believers; it was only tlinr Scriptures 
that were false. The Arabs and tbeir successor h;d cenaJiily 
not come to convert anyone in Egypt; their migrations, 
tx^un tong before Mohammed, ted them to fertile tands, 
and thitt was what they set forth to conquer* They wantied 
com and trihute, not converts- In the best cenniry, uncultured 
and ignorant as they were, they left the administration in 
the hands of the Copts, who were at all events better 
accountants titan they, until Coptic riots in die della 
agamsi high taxes led the Ara^ to adopt a stricter 
policy. When, rwo amturies later, Arabic superseded 
Coptic as the official language^ the Copts wen dtc fiat to 
learn Aiabic. 

Thus, when Chilsdan enihusiascs, moved at firat by noble 
motives, set out to win hade the Holy Sepulchre^ It was a 
war of offisnoe, and when Jerusalem nevertheless reutained 
m the hands of Islam, belonging 10 the Christians for only 
11 j out of 1,300 years, it seemed that die war of the gods 
had been dedded also, thar du's, as in Homer, bad at the same 
time been fought out in the heavens. 

What happened during die Cmsadea was an iniermiticru 
persecution of the Chrisdans by the Moslems, indicted in 
revenge and reprisal. Later Sulians persecuted the Copts, 
forbade them to ride on horseback or to keep Mohammedan 
slaves:, ordered diem to wear a bell round their necks when 
diey went la the baths, branded the sign of ihe lion into 
tbdr hands, and cut oIT such Coptic hands as were found 
widiout it- But the origiii of such iBcasures was never tile 
fonatictsni which Itad Impelled the Christians under Dio- 
deiian to massacTe and the destruction of the vevrahle 
nuaplcs of Egypt 

About 1)00 there was even a Sultan of Qiristian ori^n. 
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Lidjin, tf cMi tnisL die have he^ti born 

Ort ihc Bajiie^ tcj have entered tlie Order o( dte Teuturuc 
Knights^ and to have fought list against ihe Shy^; then, 
m die Joat Crusader, agai^t die MoSianitnedBRs^ tUJ he 
adopted the faith of hJs enemies &t\d in die end, when there 
was no one left who knew bi^ oiigh^ he became Sultw of 
Egypt We migltt teprd a$ ftls ccKinterpart that \'asi: of 
klamidc beauty which^ in ihe cour^ of some Gennanic 
raid, was Looted from dje iieasury of the Matndttks and taken 
CO Prussia, where jt now stirnds in die Mnrienbutg« 

The many diousands of Chrisnam who went over to Islam 
did fo neadiff under compulsion nor by conviction; dicir 
only wish w® co «void the high taiecs, and the stream of 
converts of this kind was at dmes so great that the tmiiied 
treasurer^ when die taates dropped from three to two miUion 
pounds^ be^ed the Sultan to close the gales of Mokunmed’s 
religion for a rime, since otherwise the State treasury^ and 
hence his powcri would be jeopaidhted. 

'Hiis ushered in t!w long period of religious peace in Egypt, 
wltm a Qirisiian even became the Vizier of Sultan Nasir^ 
2 $ Joseph had once been the Vizl^of a Pftaiuol^ imd the Copts 
couM borrow candcbbi^ and mgs from the ncm^t mosque 
for thetr festivals; and on one occaswori, when the Nik showed 
no signs of risings alj rtdigioas united in a pilgrimage to die 
river. Then the Sultan^ robed in wliiie wool| moved to die 
river, escorted by the Caliph^ die Head Kadb, and the Sheiks^ 
and followed by tfie Jewish Rabbis and the Coptic priesc^ 
while the dime precious books which Iiad caused so many 
waj3, the Komip die Tliora, and die Gosptds, were earned 
side by side. In three dUTerent languages, in the name of three 
alien prophets, Allah was besougfit to allow the divine drop 
to fall into the river so that the land might grow green« Such 
things were possible in die Middle Ages, which men cdl dark 
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and fiwiaticaJ; in Egypt, tht land of tolerance, titch a acene 
migh t be lepeaied to-moiTOw. 

Caliph Omsr proceeded in more s^adous Gabion when 
the Nile flood did noi arrive. When Amr, the conqueror of 
Egypt, would not sacriflee a living virgin at the Nile Festival, 
end the river really secnied to be luUutig, he asked Itis lord 
in Daimascus what he should do. The Caliph sent Jiim a letter 
with a mcssagie that he was to throw it into the Nile. 

"From Abd-Allab-Omar, flic Prince of the Faidiful, 
to the Nile in Egypt! If tliou flowest of thine own will alone, 
remain as fliou art. But if Allah, the One God, the Almighty, 
caiLseth the* to flow, we implote Allah, the One God, the 
Almighty, to cause th« to flow again." In reply to this royal 
threat, which combines so much pride with so much humlUiy, 
what was the Nile to do,^ It rose the followiiig morning. 
This is bow the story is told by the great Macriri, for in those 
days geognxplicfs were still allowed to be poets, 

Even die old Suk Canal was again brought into use under 
the Sultans; iliey used it to send com to Atabia, hut the 
Caliph Mansour dosed it, tike the Persian king before him, 
when he was threatened by revolution on the Egyptian side. 
Another hod a wide canal built from Cairo to Alexandria 
in forty days, and by that means developed the south-western 
deloij lie speeded up traflic in the new district by means of 
thirty stone bridges, and the splendid casdes of rich men, a 
hundred fcMi villages, and fruit trees from Syria arose in a 
land which had lately been desert. 

All these things, as well as the great tmde-roads, which 
they laid down, and the acacia woods which they planted 
on the Upper Nile for the sake of ship-building, were achieved 
by the Sultans, in the perpemai changes of the ruling house, 
o^y through the stripy hieratkal structure of the army, 
which filled the gulf between the ruler and hii subjects with 
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wcapoDS, but Ifft no feudal lord between diem, for no con- 
tjucsts vert undensiken, and die oflker bad no personal 
dwelling-pUce. Since even the humblest emir had to provide 
bis own eondngent, dial ts, tiis iroop of ^aves, and nor Jess 
dun ten of tliem, while die Dnitiuner-Emlr bad forty to 
eigh tyi and the Commandant a hundred and twenty, and 
since each Iiad to keep lus men our of hts radons and hispay^ 
4 sysiem of Mameluks was imeucd in wbicJi a powerfut central 
authority could secure ilic dladct, die dty» and the country. 

The Ddamcluks might perhaps be complied lo the Fordgn 
Legion, so gteat was the medley not only of Turks and 
GiuBssiam, Albanians, Greeks, and Serbs, but also of Southern 
Frenchmen and Ceaocse, who, in spite of atl the royal pro- 
hihitions and Papal bulls, were sliippcd yearly to AltaandHa 
in their thousands. The only difTeienoe was that these men 
were slaves, and passed passively like horses from one rider 
to another; thdr name and od^n was obliterated, and they 
were kept under the name of their dealer and theii master. 
Powerful viriets rose frojn their ranks who, after the fashion 
of die Frankish mayora of the palace, hcqtteiuhed thdr power 
to their sons, instead of ascending the dangerous throne 
themselves. 'Gjuld a power buOt up on such JnstTumtnts 
satisfy a people in the long run? 

They practised the delicate arts that they had inhedted or 
eonqucied. Persian craftsmanship ftourisbeel in Cairo. Silks 
of such splendour tvete woven in Fxnta and Damietta that 
distant piinoes paid £ioo for a lob^ and as much as £500 
for one woven witli gold. Roger of Sicily's famous cloak 
came from this couniry. When a building project was in hand, 
the domineering irntabiliiy of the Momeluks was ne^’er sads' 
fted with the rate of program If lUve-Jabour did not sulEce, 
the people were whipped into service and thousands of them 
in thirty'six summer days and niglits had to transform a 
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quarry in the citadel into a sheep fold . TTie eammgs of the 
craftsmen flowed into die coffers of die State, hut the fellah 
rentjuned far out of sight, standing somewhere a: his 
raising water—water. 

The Staw was cmbocUcd in the Sultan, and every time he 
died, ded, or was assasMiutcd, the whole stniciure trembled, 
but tills happened every five years or so. In the oduik of 
ado years, fifty-three Mamdnk Coverrunents, representing 
twenty-two families, succeeded one another; ililrtcen Sultans 
died a natural death, wJiile the others were deposed or tnur- 
deted, in such a country who could t«l even the relmivc 
security necessary to any great spiritual or even financial 
enterprise? Tlie very adminiatraiion of the Nile was main- 
lained only because the Pharaohs lod eistahlialicd it four 
thousand years before. 

The Nile remained, but how remote were die PJiaraolial 
Thdr passion for divine immortality was succeeded by die 
warlike simplicity of the Asiatics, and iliat, in its mm, by the 
spiritual elegance of Hellas, die dry pmdence of Rome, die 
fanatical oiher-worldliness of ihe Christians, Now £gypi 
was in the bands of dark, wild adventurers, most of whom 
scrambled throu^ life from day !0 day, and, ao to speak, 
devoured dieir brief rdgns in plots. 

Who was ruling—the Sultan or his Vtrier? the Sultan or 
Ills harem? the Sultan or lus Emirs?-—was the perpetual 
question agitating the capital, and on it depended the joy or 
sorrow of all the great ones of the land, Nme hundred pages 
of a history of the Ahbasids in Egypt speak of liede but this 
state of insecunry, and only the water-earner whh his skin, 
the fellah m his wheel, could be sore of scr ing Allah's sun on 
the morrow, provided his heart was still beating. To approach 
the sun of the Sultan, to become visible to the ejrdes of his 
satellites, was die goal of every man and every woman, but 
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thf* tieatnef thty came^ the hotter gre^' the glow^ in the 
end mofn were consumed in the hest^ Since it waa ctiiy the 
humble w^ho went on qdetly earning their breads w'hile eveiy- 
one ebe struggled for gold Instead of breads and since all die 
gold and alJ the tigiits to it were found in the dtadel, a system 
of favourites developed, the like of whiidi Europe in 
the eighteenth century^ even Peterabutg itself^ never saw, and 
whose bst, feeble reflection i* dying tn Cairo only to-day. 

At that rime it liad become die system of the Sultans to 
^len up their flivoucites^ and when each was ^ougli, 
to siaughEST turn and distribute his hoard to new favourites. 
TTicre were treasurers wJto plundereJ religious houses for 
years^ and blackmailed the Emu^ and nobody hindered 
them, least of all die 5ultans^ from diveriing part of diis gold 
duough speda] channels into their own coffers, in the end 
ludi a fortunate person would seem to the Sultan^^ wEio kept 
Itim under cortstant obsen'atian^ rich enough to be good 
boory^ so one rooming he^ the second man in the land^ would 
be taken prisoner, bound naked on an as£, and led through 
the stmts; dim the execurioneia would discover priceless 
stuffs and precious stones, and by torturing Ids mother, 
brothers, and friends, would leam the wljereabouis of more 
and more secret cellars, while the Sultan had a merry day* 
There were Skiicaas like Naldr who enquired whin tips djc 
Emin liad given their messengers and there were Vkien 
tike Naslimid, who wuidd borrow paluy' sums from friends 
m order to make a show of poverty. 


XVI 

The distant Nubian gold from die Middle Nile was stilt 
pouring mto the celLors af the lords of Egypt. It W3S sought 
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in the miite$ nightt fO that they could see the dtist glitieriag 
in the light of thdr lanterns. Then the naked men would 
temain half asleep dll morning. Then they loaded the 
of golden sand on to camets, which carried it to the stream^ 
and when tt was mixed witli metcufy and imeltcd^ tt travdkd 
on armoured boats rhrtiugh the cataracts to the mint in Cair«}, 
For greed was the greatest of thetr passioni. From tupe to 
time AlUli provided another windfall for (he greed of the 
Caliph or rhe Sultan who ruling for him* In 1350 the 
great plague had come from China to Europe by way of 
Eg3rpr, and while there were days on which as mimy as 
twenty tlionsand human belnga died in Cairo atone^ while 
tlje dead fish fioaied down die Nile, the cattle broke out in 
blainSf and ihe dates were fntl of worms^ the SuJtan gathered 
in all the property of which the succession could not be 
settled in ilie confusion. Twice, Ln fact, the plague saved the 
rukre of Egypt from bankruptcy* 

Yer they were genetous; for icbm a people has made the 
most splendid hospitaliry the basis of intercourse^ w'hen the 
poorest Mohnirtmedan is a sultan for his guests hew much 
more must tile Sulian prove himself a Mohammedan! like 
so many rich men^ they w-ould at dm« fling tlie gold diat 
opptewed them iuntmg the poor^ who killed one anotitef 
for it; they buiJt baths and mosques^ and mode presents to 
Gcltolors and poets^ genemlJy speaking as indivdimmately as 
they threw their gold into the streets; they would suddenly 
relieve a village of its taxes, and load obliging Emirs with 
weapons and Jiawks^ and to anyone whom they particularly 
wished to honour they would miake a present of the noblest 
gift the Arab knows—a fine horse. Sultan Zohir is said to 
have pdd for a horse. Anotlirr said to ills Vidcr^ 

who was also a grest physician,, and had laid a bc?ok of medi¬ 
cine at his feet! “I wllJ reward tJiee ninre richly tfian Alex* 
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■nder bi$ Ecacljcf/' gave liim great estates 

in iHe ddta; but reding UJ one dayf he dccbml dut die purge 
vhtch (be seine Vider and physician had administered to him 
wee too dmatic, and had the octogenarian beheaded on liie 
momw. 

Crudiy vas the second of thdi passions. When the po'^erlbl 
Naalr of Mohammed, who was, by the way^ bom a Christian, 
had not managed lo Squeeze enough out of a rich man by 
lomue, he had his hands wrapped in cloths, soaked in liquid 
lain, and set on fire. Others were washed with salt water 
and Umc, and then tiuown on to cold stone slabs. It was 
not only jhe exeoiiionera who fiq^ed and bUnded, shod 
mm like hotses^ or nailed them to the saddle. Tlie Sultan 
himself would leap from Ids throne and flog a high dignitary 
of state uriiiJ the blood fiowcfl. Another, enraged by die low 
taxes, called for a dozen living pigeons, and cut their thnnu 
one after another, merely so that lie could say: "Tims 1 will 
slaughter you all I" Not only was die head of an enemy 
carri^ dirougb the streets on a lance, hut the headless body 
was dtrown into the drain, so that the people mi^t realize 
the power of the Sultan, who could do die like to every 
great man in the country. Once wJten a nazir had cast one of 
his favourites into prison and condemned him to death by 
siacvadoQ, he sent him, on the dghth day, ihree covered 
dishes; when die famished prisoner, believing they brought 
mcscy, opened (hem, he found one filled with gold, the 
second with silver, the third with pitdom stones. On the 
iwelftb day he was found dead, the palms of bis hands gnawed 
away, and ime finger, tom from the hand, still in hi* motuh- 
Ibey were subject, too, to sudden bouts of humility, snd 
would command die shdk not to pronounce their olfidal 
names untj] he liad descended one step from the pulpit, or 
would ptay without a mg, touching die floor with their 
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forciii^sd^ and if a conquer^ enemy appeared^ bcHevuig Ids 
life [hey would raise Him up and embmee him. AU diis 
was perverted cruelty* 

Estrtivagsince waa rJieir tMrd cliaracterisdc. T Tii*fij as now, 
it begazi in tlte Imjmni where a slave-girl who could s-tng eu 
the gutrar was rewarded with sixty pieces of silk^ four precioui 
stones and six pead^, and a uirbm wlikh three successfve 
Sulmos liad bad embroidered with jewels^ while at Am same 
rime her mtiric^teaclier was given an estate. When a Sultanas 
daughter rEarried, we read of gilded leots, of ii^ooo $ugar- 
Joavea and iwoetmeais, and when die Emirs presented jii 
wax candle^ adorned with pictures^ each weighing a hundred¬ 
weight, he presented alt the Emirs of Egypt and Syria with 
three times their valkte. Ttie ^me thing hippcfied whenever 
one of his eleven daughters married, while tlie treasurer 
sighed: '1 spend my UTe colkcting measures for him, aivd 
he flings them all awayT^ When Mohammed-cn^Nazir made 
his pilgrimage to hfeoca, four ships preceded him through the 
Red Sea; in his caravan six hundred camels carried a thousand 
geese and three thousand fowls; pot^ of (t«h vegetables and 
chests of dowers followed him duough the desen, so thar^ 
in the end, lie might pray in humility at his Prophet's tomh^ 
And yet they LiviCd in a perpetual t^rion of fear. Behind 
ev^ curtain they smpeewd daggers; the dbconcented and 
unpaid Manicliiks scented the conspiracy of some favourite 
determined to trap and day tliem* They had none of die 
serenity of the Piutraohs, who, after all, enjoyed Ufe on die 
backs of their slava^ and allowed dieir kindred lo mjoy it 
with them# The general atmosphere of suspicion, die macltina- 
tions of the eiinudis^ who were msxtkhle in revenging the 
crime against ihecr own bodies by crimes against tlit^ who 
had remained whole, die rus^ of diar eternally incalctilahic 
factor, the harem, all logetlier formed an invisible web of 
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temr^ so that tl]£ Stiliaa would suddenly double bis body^- 
guard ovemightj and close die arsenals, or even prohibit die 
young men's archeiy practioe, and drive all the townsfolk 
of the great diy into ihcir houies at nightfall, while on his 
travels he would change hia tent Kveial times in one night. 

They could not eltde their fore, the great kader that Allah 
had predestined for them. Some day they would realtu that 
they were surrounded ^ only a few succeeded in taking flighL 
Sultan Yussuf, hdped by his old nurse, smeared his fane in 
the harem kitchen, and in the guise of a scullion be ded beside 
his cook, with a dtah in hts hand, our of the very gpre (hat 
had guitrded hts power the day before. 

Confronted with a spectacle of such vitality, atich holtlness, 
<>tK; h indomitable desire, the later observer wonders whether 
he would redly wish to see the memory of such a hghier 
obliterated by the feeling that justice had criumpited because, 
in the end, he died as he had shun his enemies. 

Fighting, curming, and beauty, which play a more dccistve 
parr in this religion than in any other, have often led its 
devoiBcs to live boldly, but at the same time Itave implanted 
in them the belief in thdr predesttoed foie; hence [he 
nf any conrinuiiy in the setjuence of events. Hence of the 
confoidng pictures of nine centuries nothing remains but 
the flash of a sword, tlw scream of a lonuied conspirator, 
and the bloodless victory of a sbive-giiL 
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Still less remains of the Turks who came after. Like the 
ftomans, they did not themselves live in the land they ruled 
for three centuries, but reduced Egypt to the tank of a province 
of a world-empire which tacked all Kooian disdplme. What 
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the long Ptile of the Turks (KSiT-tT^S) left behirad ft on the 
Nile was Jess than any of the sbt conquering peoples before 
them had achieved Tlie most the Caliphs did was to spread 
ibe &me of Egypt ovetseas by carrying away the magniiksfit 
columns of all Its epochs to die Bosphorus, tlim to fuppott 
the roof of thdr seraglio, or by dyeing the nails of thdi wives 
with powders unknown in Asia; for drug? and perfume 
for the harem were part of the tribute in kind which distant 
provinces Iiad to pay to the ruler of ail the Bdthfid. 

HistorioiUy the Turks woe the nortnal heirs of the last 
Ahbasids, for most of the M^cluks who^ from Stiitan to 
Emir, had so long been mastm of the country were, after aU, 
Turkish slaves. In the coutk of the two oentitrics since it 
had broken out of Anatolia, dbe aggressive Turkisb narion 
bad conquered an empire as greai the Roman. The princes 
of the Balkans, the Sultans of Algim and Tunis, the Khans 
of the Crimeai the Caliphs of Bagdad, the ruler of MuasuI 
and Bassora—all the land they hdd, from Persia and tlie Black 
Sea to Moldavia, had been won with the sword by the 
janissaries of this warlike people. Yet when this world-empire 
fell a:sundcr in the w^orid war no spirima] heritage remained, 
and even the Caliphate, which the conqueror of Egypt had 
sto[f!n from its last ruler, was no longer strong <^migh to 
send a cumem of civilisation through the conquciftd coun tries. 

In the very year 1517, in w hich the Padishah, the conqueror 
of Cairo^ entered the great mosque, an obscure priest, m a 
little Cetman town, nailed to the diurch door a paper in 
which be dodared a spiritud war on hb Caliph in Rome. 
TTie one, by his curved sabres, establisiied his dominion 
over a whole country for centuries to come; die oilier, by 
imagination and faith, faunded a new spirimal commuiiity 
of the people. But what docs Selim's name stand for now 
in compoiison with Luther's? It was the priest and not the 
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Calipli who left his mark on political life for half a rniilennium, 
it was no ihinkn, hut the grcaiesi soldier of all time who, 
in the end, declared: ‘''Pile spirit and tlw iword rule the 
world, but in die end the spirit will altt'ays remain the victor." 

No idea bound these conquerors to the lands the}' con¬ 
quered; all the^ wonted vits to pos^s, id heap up treasure, 
as bankers accumulate the shares of factories they have never 
seen. Selim's successors never so mucli as went to look at 
Egypt, and even die goventors tiicy appointed never took the 
trouhle to go up the Nile; so that they saw neiihei die fcllahin 
nnr the temples which even then were attracting hundreds of 
tourists. In the sixteenth and reventeendi tenturies tli^ 
Pashas were still [ust strong enough to maintain for a period 
the power of their distant overlords, and the Mantel uks, whu 
shared the government before as after, when they liad murdered 
their Pasha, always waited. In a kind of bitciregnum, for the 
appoinimetii of his successor. For tltai matter, they all delighted 
in appearing at the Pasha's divan, for then diey could fill ilie 
hugie courtyard of the dtadel with splendid horses and 
glittering slaves, and Beys and Emirs strove to outshine 
one snoihci with studs and rugs, fewels, pistols, and whips, 
all fiasliing in the sun, as tltough they were the finest company 
That bad ever foregathered in this fortress, and as though 
Allah had nev'cr caused hundreds of their prcdcccssora to 
be thrown from this courtyard into the cellar^ then to be 
strangled. Tltey were the glory and the terror of the dty. 

Yn the stream of gold had stopped doiving. Just before 
the Turkish conquest, only rwo years after otw of the mighdesi 
of the Mameluks, imagination and the spirit, without recourse 
to arms, had even in Afrio broken duougfa the iron rings 
enclosing this mightiest empire. When Vasco da Gama first 
sailed ttnind the Cape of Good Hope and his three Portuguese 
vessels dropped anchor oif the coast of India, he destroyed 
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the power of Egypi and Venice; for jU the silk fttan ChinSt 
anti all the calico from India, that hod itavclM westward 
for a thousand years by way of the Nik Delta—all the pepper 
and sugar, the numteg and aloes, tire pearls and predouj 
stones, now for three hundred years rrached llje buyets 
by the new route, and the Dutch and English tTansferred the 
world-market to Amsterdam and london, 

Tiiose who sulfercd In Egypt simply robbed tile fellah; 
they always bore the brunt, whether the Nile hod forgotten 
to rise, or whether some foreigner, a thousand miles away, 
Iiad discovered a new sea-rouu. French consuls report: 
"The greed of the Mameluks is never satisfied until the felJahin 
are sudked dry, and these unfortunaiea have oo remedy against 
ihdr oppressors except dighL They flee from field and home, 
with their wives and children, to try their tuck in another 
village of the Nile vaJJcy, and perish in the desm- The fellahin, 
the true slaves of the soil, are nor treated as tlie descendants 
of the real Egyptians, but only as the scum of the cfjuntry. 
Hopeless, their manhood crushed by ibdr humiludons, they 
can no longer revolt. Thdr musicrs treat them like the cattle 
they use on the fields,without kindness and without humanity, 
yet they liave unlimited power over their property, even over 
tljtir lives, and the Government encourages them. Any baseless 
complaint is enough for the central Government to send its 
mm to destroy whole villages with their inboliiiants. 

'Tn Cairo, they sjaugluer men like beasts, Olficers, who 
make tlicir rounds day and night, hold their courts in the 
street, condemn the accused, and have them hanged imme- 
diately. A man supposed ro liave money is detioiutced by 
some enemy and Eummoned to the Bey; if he refuses to go, 
or dmtes ids wealth, he is thrown on to the ground and given 
a bastinado of two hundred stiokes, if he is not eiecuied 
at once**' 
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In ilie eigtiteenili oeniittyf the poifuer of tlie Paiha in 
Cairo stesBdiljr dedtiwd^ the real government was in iJie hands 
of ihc so-called "powen»''i tliat ts^ groups whose numbers 
are ^veb as anything imm four to tweniy. There wen 
triumvirs who led thdf parries against eadi other, and 
dictators who managed to postpone their murder for as loi^ 
as ten yesiE. Pasha after pasha sat tiemhiliig on his rilken 
eusltion; each was soon bus}' trying to save his owrt life, 
while the despot Ibrahim was tcrroriring the dty. Mamelults 
fought their beys, the beys the kasheb, the sheiks and uletouns 
the emirs; and all were descended &om slaves, alt had grown 
rich mpidly; and with their fine houses, die brilliant dresses 
of dietr wives, and ihefr private guards of janissaries, they were 
a thorn in the Hesh of their opponents and a speciade for the 
world. But the white stave-^rls th^ collected were no longer 
as beautiful as the Arab gtrb had bwn; they merely had to be 
fitt, with £ice like a full moon and hips like cushitnu." 

Hie Copts, too, had stave-girts, the rich up to eighty at a 
time^ white; bUck, and Abysrintan, but they could not be¬ 
queathe tbdr wealth to the d^ceudanis of their harem, for 
an Iktut after their death the “powers*' would scute it and 
declare them bankmpL Even during their Uletiine ih^ could 
not display tbeir pride and wealth; in tile Cairo of the 
etgliteendi ceniuiy,one of the most populous dticsin the world, 
no Christian was allowed to ride on horseback; he must even 
dbmount bom his ass if a bey or even some old, penrione d 
eunuch from the seraglio should ride post on his fine hone; 
and then each would think of whtt be had not got, the one 
of the splendid horse, the other of (he splendid women. 

While the despised Copt liad remained as indispensable in 
business as die Jew, the dragoman, literally the inicipTeter, 
acquired increasing power, as the perpetual mediator in the 
perpetual disagreements between the Turks and die Europeans, 
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He lesembled, and sdU itseoibles^ the lamily doctor who knows 
all ilie Moets of a maniagc, tiie$ to heal la breaches, aitd 
awakens suspicion on bod] sides, but wins increasing confi¬ 
dence from l^ch. 

Tlw first consuls were sen^ thot^h utt^ubrly, by the 
English in the seventsentb century, but it was once more an 
outsider whose intelligeitce was lesponsHsIe for the most 
vita! step. When Bruce returned m 1773 from his long adven- 
lutes in the search for the Blue Nile, the Turkish Commandant 
of Cairo found him so r agg ed that he sou him a purse of 
gold in a basket of otanges. Bnioe declined rt, and when be 
was asked what could be done for him, as a &mous man, he 
replied: ’'Give my fellow-countiyinen the nglit to ship 
their goods to Suez, instead of Jidda." Tliis privilege^ which 
was granted, and soon proved itself invaluable, was first put 
into practice by Baldwin, a powerful merchant of the Levant, 
who submitted his ideas to the Govonment in London in 
a scries of reports: "We shall unite the Ganges, the Nil^ and 
the Tiumes, and drink En^and's health on die top of the 
Pyramids," But ten years passed before the Engjbh Govern¬ 
ment realized the value of Suez as a port of transhipment:, 
with only a short Land route to the ships of the eastern 
delta. 

It was at this dme that England and Fiana began 
theit rivalry on the Nife. The French were more hi^y 
respected. The new consul sailed down die Nile from Bulak 
to Rosetta with all the pomp of the Sultans, in an illuminated 
dhAddeeyaj, whose luxury Qeopatra would have envied. 
The end of the Bourbons was 31 hand, and every official 
was hurrying to adorn himself with the liliea of France before 
it was too late. ^Tien the Hevoludon changed the livei of the 
great, even the beys in Cairo learned their lesson from it; 
like the rich men of Europe to-day, they declared themselves 
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bankrupt as a mult of the new rights of man, and RnaJiy 
they ceased to pay tribute to tile distant CaUpht 
Soon the Revolution was to liind in unexpected farm 
at the tnoutli of the Nile. 


XVIII 

Bonaparie’s campaign in Egypt iieginf vtiith Leibniz and ends 
with Geoffrey St, Hilaire. Of tlwse two great tliinkeiv who 
had nothing to do with die war, one was the inaugurmor, 
the other il^ victor^ in this outwardly abortive expedition. 

An unknown pliilosopher of twenty-six, a clerk in die minis¬ 
try of a little German electorate, had devised a means of luring 
the powerful frenidj away from the German frontier. This was 
in idyt, in the full glow of the Roi SoleiL The combined 
struggles of German and French tiOOps against the Sultan 
had diKcted the philosopher's arientlon to the ever-crumbling, 
but still unbroken power of the Cal/ph; it should be pcssibte 
to break a piece off his big cake widiout his even noticing ii- 
Tlic idea was then fashionable in Uteiary aides, but no One 
had ever expressed it so dearly as Leibniz did in his Cmuiliatn 
Atgypiiacatrt^ He attempted to obtalD an interview widl tlie 
Roj Soldi, who granted favours only in penion, armed wish 
a highly ornate personal letter from his Prince Elector. For 
in his practical idealism he was a tliucough-going German. 
WJiat he really wanted to put into rite hands of tlte French 
King was a Latin accounr of the conquest of a TufkUli country. 
He waited in Plaris in vain for four years, for the King was 
always at war, or occupied with bis ladies, and, like u true 
king, im^nod himself far wiser than the philosopher. 

The men who diotiid have been united by An idea, the 
King and the philosopher, pas^ away, but the idea lived on, 
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and quIciJy did ict work. Disctedtted ibt die time being by 
die advocacy of alJ sorts of adventurers wJio dreamed of 
E^gyptian slave-gtrk, if was taken up a century bier fay a 
powerful nobJe, dte Due de QicuseuJ, wfao, in his eJegant 
exile in the garden of Chanteloup, passed it on to an obscure 
young abb^, for the Due was the hrsr to recognbe the genius 
of TalleyiaiML Ten yean later, in 1797^ Talleyrand gave a 
public lecture under the caryatides of the Touvre, entitled; 
“On die advantages of new colonics for Fiance, who lost 
important ones to England under the last kings." If he was 
spring of the East, the facts acere familiar to all bis hearers, 
for not thirty years liad passed since England hod succeeded 
Fiance in the possession of India, But Ids arguments and the 
way in which be pteswited his proposal, pointing to Egypt 
as the key to the situation, made the idea seem new and 
tmponant. It was a m^pniBoeni speech; the cool-headed man 
spoke more waindy thm was his wont, for he liad just experi¬ 
enced the diarm of colonial life in the new America. A fun- 
aigbi bter Talleyrand was Foreign Minister. 

When General Bonaparte, holding court in Mombello 
after his drsi victories in Italy, read the speech of the new 
minister, an ebettic circiiii of old ideas and emotions suddenly 
dosed in him. The mathemaddaR in him united with the 
visionary; he looked forward and backward, and the memory 
of Alexander and Oesar, both of whom hod found glory in 
Egypt, wins mated in his mind with die idea of injuritig Eng¬ 
land. As a young philosopher, in the tedium of his years as 
lieutenant, lie had read rwo wrtim on Egypt and India, 
famous ai the dme, and had even visited one of diem. In die 
lieutenands diary we read; "Touic la gltnze vient de rOrient, 
oomme le soldi” Later he lost his glory in the East. As he was 
always ready 10 prove or disprove his philosophy witii cannon, 
after reading Tallcyiand be wrote to the Directory in Forts 
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that England could h« Beaten only m £gypt. tie at once b^an 
to revolve great plans for the coniicl of the Meditensnean, 
"Why do we not occupy Malta? If we peacefully yield the 
Cape to the Engtiah, we tmtst at all cosn get hold of Egypt. 
With ^5,000 men, accompanied by eight or ten ships of die 
line, we could sail over and talte it. Egypt does not belong 
to the Sultan." Later, this son of a Medtierranean island 
described the Meditemnean as the inatn goal d his policy. 
For the moment, like all soldiers bent on taking something 
away from somebody else, he dtscoveied moral reasons; 
the liberation of the poor Egyptuns frotn the oppression of 
the Sultan. He had even the good luck to he able to exploit 
a Ftench cooniJ's complaini of oppression by the Turkish 
Governmenr. 

Five months hiuer lie was in the midst of die preparations 
for a campaign vhkh no European Power had ever yet 
ventured upon. The secrecy that had tube preserved regarding 
his objective increased his haste, for now he had set out upon 
the great race of hb life, by whlcii he was to keep himself and 
bis ooilaboratots, France and the world, on the run for leveri- 
tecn years. **Tlieie is not a momeni to lose." He prepared 
for the campaign in seventy-six days. For that matier, after 
an adventurous crossing, he landed in the delta its comfortably 
as Alexander and Caesar; not one of the three conquerors had 
to risk a ar lea. 

But Bonaparte was the hrst to come fium the West to 
conquer Egypt; that was the first reason why he did not 
succeed. Gaul belonged to the Roimui Empire when it took 
^ypt, but the Roman centre of giwvity lay in tile East. 
From the Meditcmmean islands belonging to Rome, ii was 
only a stone's throw to Almndria; two thousand yean 
later it was, from Toulon, a sea-voyage of eiglii weeks wHiliout 
a port of call, straight through the enemy English. To defeu 
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En^and tn Egypi Mcmcd as hcpdess a task in 179S as in 1915. 
The onJy result of Bomparte's expedition to Egypt was that 
England occupied the ddta. The second reason for his &ilure 
was Iiis ignorance of naval warfare, for ten days after his 
Trench grenadiers had beaten the Mameluks in the infemsi 
desen heat of July, with a loo of not mote than ^ty men, 
he was beaten by the English at sesL The third reason was 
that Bonaparte, unlike Alexander and Caesar, had to reckon 
with enemies in Egypt, who came from the outside to its 
relief. Neither Cambyses, nor Alexander, nor Caesar had had 
to fear an attack by strange peoples from die sea. 

The fourth and profoundest reason, however, was thait he, 
a Frenchtaan, or at least half a Frenchman, was imsisdbly 
drawn westward when everything in Egypt was sdll unsettled, 
for Paris meant mote to him than all the suras of the Koran. 
VCHut was glory on the banks of this forgotten river? It was 
on die 5dne ihii be mutt drink it! He ded from Egypt as 
!»OD 03 tie scented power in France. The man who brought him 
the latest decisive news:, two months old, from Europe:, in die 
newspapers lepordiig the French defeats, was an Engtishmani 
if it had not been for this delicate attendem, Bonaparte would 
never have left hli post, would never have stolen away in 
secret from his officeis and men in the face of all discipline, 
and would not have been able to catty out lits coup ifitat 
at the psychojqgicaj moment a few weeks afrer Ids renun. 
He decided eventhing in a single night in Cairo, which he 
spent reading these newspapers. 

The Nile was rising during the Battle of the Pymmtds^ it 
was at its height when Bonaparte dimbed the pyramid of 
Gieops in September The Sphinx caused him no stiiiings of 
die heart. We read only of die jokes he made, of how he chaded 
Berthier, assuring him duti be would not find his adored one 
up there, and when some of them tried to dip away, for 
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nohoAy in Parts would know of ihtdt defection, he forced 
them to make ibe aicenL Ttke only thing we remark is dur 
be sent the otbefs ahead of him. Pcrfiapa he wanted a few 
mhnites alone with the Sphinjc, Ifke Alexander and Caesar 
before him. A drawing by Vemon shows the sdendsts standing 
in a rather absurd posture on dte head of the Sphinjc, letting 
down a t«pe-measure so measure its height. 

Yet Bonaparte understood the Niie as well as du Romani 
cDd, for ]ie wrote the msgnificeni sentertce: ^'In Egypt^ the 
Nile, the spirit of good, and the desert, the spirit of evtl, art 
ever present,” adding iliaf with hundreds of dam* and canaU 
a new kmgdom could be won from die desert- He studied 
die system of the canals, and even in Sr. Helena he sketched 
barrages and schemes of irrigadoft; it wa:s above all the Sun 
Canal that fascinated hiitL Bonaparte, in fact, was far mom 
consmiictii-e than bditted a general. Just ai ht canalized ibe 
Nile in cxile^ as a Ucutenant he iiad made extracts fium a 
book on the ancient canal, and now, in the instructions which 
be wrote with his own band^ ht noted **the pkfdng of the 
i^bmus"" as one of his aims. At die risk of his life be rode to 
Suez, and discovered the ruins of the old canali alone with two 
guides, while the others remained behind, he followed its 
toiirse for five miles, losing two horses and one of his guides^ 
This expedition to Suez was undertaken practicatly widrout 
baggage. Tl»c natives told kter how scldkr hii carried 
j loaf of bread spiked on his bayonet, and a leadicr bag of 
water round hfe neck, so spectml liad die Pranks seemed to 
them, Bona^irtc recognised the possibility of piercing the 
isthmus, and thus lin^g up the seas. 

"My plan,** he said in St. Helena, '^w’as to prevent water 
Bowing into dw omJj except at the ebbr considering the 
distance of thirty miles to the Mediterranean it would not 
dien liave amounted to muck In addition, in two years 
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I wQuId have had « number <]f sJuic« construcrcd si a cosi ol' 
eighteen million fmneav A thoiuand sluioei vould be enough 
to carry the Nile water to every pan of (he eountiy. T!k huge 
qunnuiy of water now [os; in the sea would Irngate all: the 
low-lying pom of the desert, in tlw West beyond the oasesy 
in the Eaj; is for as the Isthmus of Suest. A large number of 
pumps and windmills would raise the water into canals 
from which it could be furtfier distiibuied. In fifty years 
^nculture would advance into the licart of Africa/' Goethe's 
enthusiasm for this plan was as great as hU own. That alone 
was enou^ to keep the question abve, and seventy years 
later it was Eug^ie, the wife of another Napoleon who, by 
a symbolic gesrure, united the cwo seas. 

At first the feOab’s feelings at the appearance of tbs French 
were the same ai tliose with which he had regjarded all his 
earlier conquerors: he welcomed them because lie saw his 
oppressors, the MameTuks, fledng tlirough the desert before 
his very eyes, and imagined that his life could not but improve. 
He even saw these Frenchmen fishing for drowned Mameluks 
in the Nile, near die PvTamids, widi beni bayonets and catching 
literal goldfish, for on dwt day many a grenadier became a 
rich man. Tlien Uie fcllali saw his new masEer celebrating the 
Nile festival, heard that he liad summoned a divan, and 
occasjonally presided over It, sitting in the Europenn fasluon, 
and beuce dominating the squatting Turks. He saw W'ith some 
surprise that Giristians went through rite streets like lords, 
whbe before die coming of the French they liad itad (o 
dismount from their asses. It disappointed the Cairenes that 
the Paslia should be so simple, and only die most intelligtsit 
understood. "I am a poor mer^iant,” said a rich mercliani, 
"and have eleven servants. The genemi haa only three. No 
wonder he beat the beys in the battle J" Above all, there was 
justice for the fdlah, or at least the intention of jusdee, as 
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Desaix in pardculv shofved on iiis expedition lo Upper 

Egypt- 

But what would the fellah have felt if he had known of 
the new Paibs's adrouaiioii for Mohammed and Mosa; 
how tie tanked fbimi hitter dun Jesus, tnd laughed at the 
Cnisadeis who piayed inslead of DUtrchjng t 

Of all the Napoleonic campaigns none, not even the Russian, 
had the specnal unicality of the Egyptian, nor was it ever 
resumed. It was left like a fiagmeni written in a poet's youth, 
like an unhewn block of marfde. All that had been established 
there by foioe of aims at oiioc djsappeaied, and the upshot 
of the adventure was the complete capitulation of France to 
England, Bonaparte Iiad foreseen this necessity at his departure, 
for he gave his successor petmission to carry out the capitula- 
don in case of extreme emergent^. 

Neverthdess, the enterprise sa^ deep Into the historical 
romanticism of later dmes. In order to found a French colony 
on the Nile, Bonaparte intended to undertake a thorough 
eqiloiation of die whole country, hoi for spirttuil reasons he 
aimed at mote than what was merely necessary and useful* 
This was why three years of doubtful French dominion left 
such profound elTects behind diem, wiiik the 180 years of 
unquesdoned Turkish rule left none; This young general, 
who celebraied his thirtieth birthday in Cairo, had taken out 
a spiritual le^iuutanoe; lie would at least make some profit 
in fame. It was the sdiolaii alone who sved the far from 
victorious genera] in the eyes of history. 

For Bonapane (tad conceived the new idea of taking an 
academy to war with him- a thing that none of bis models 
had done. In the daw-n of an epoch of general ideas it 
the brillianoe of youthful glory ihat decided so many eminent 
and elderly scientists t» assemble at Toulon, there 10 Join 
an expedjiian with an unknown goal '*Ate there stones in 
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thij nxmdctt countiyf'' aik«ci die geologisti. '*If lo^ I am 
^jing," At *ea, diese hundred and forty-three scholars and 
a^t3 of att desadptiton^ systcmadcalJy selected and divided 
into five groups when their general opened the evening 
dehate in the cabin on a sul^ect whjdj he had proposed 
in the morning, or liter^ when they sat in the enchantid 
castle in Cairo^ or pcripaietkally philosophized in its 
orientally luxuriant gardens; when they saw their leader 
honouxbig the things of (he mind so ht^y.—for he always 
appeared at the meetuig unarmed, while the men called the 
Academy In maineift favoria of the general—they realized 
that this was no eommon adventurer or raw dictaior, but a 
genius who was always eager ro Seam, and who, therefore, 
never missed one of thdr nwsdngi 

At the first meciirg, three weeks after the occupation of 
Cairo^ he proposed the following subjects to his scientists: 
ft) On the construction of ovens; (a) Wind or watermills; 

The variety of hops for native beer; (4) The purifka- 
d on of the Nile water; (j) Are raw materials tor powder 
to be found in the country? (d) How can jusdoe and 
educatton be improved m accordance with the wishes of the 
people? 

Once only, when he bad consented to read a paper himself 
~he hod entered the mathcrmiicaJ group, bur would have 
been just as mudt at home among the poets—Monge warned 
him very tactfully that be must never produce anything medi- 
ocie; Oofuiparte relinquished the Idea of -speaking hiinsd^ 
and thus gave an example of self-abnegation which is not 
followed by certain tittle Napoleons of to-day. 

For three years the sdendsta and arrists collected everything 
that (he Nile produced: flora and fauna, men according to 
das3 and history, temples and tombs, statues and inscripdons. 

It was Napoleon himself who earned out a hydFOgraphic 
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flurvey of tite canak, w!iich no one had done befon him; 
lists of tli« canals, how far [licy could siitl be used, how far 
they ’were choked tip, the eatnent of the area under culdvadoiv— 
all ma^i^oent spade work for the English enemy. It was oot 
until just before Napolcori's departure that the Rosetta 
atone came to light; its importance was at once recogntied 
by the Acafkmy, although they still had to mark the second 
of die three tciipts "ujitnowm'' 

All this predoiu macerial was within an ace of being lost, 
for n'hen aher the English conquest of Egypt the sdentbts 
were abmii to return home, according to the agreement, on 
English ships, the English admiral ordered tliem first to hand 
over evcrs'iJiiog they had. As always happens when the sword 
and tire spirit dash, sparks Arw, and this time not from ilie 
sv'Ord but from the spirit. To the Englishman sent to negoiiace 
With them, the great GcoHroy St. HJhure replied in anger; 
^‘Wc shall rather bunt our treasures than hand them over to 
you, sir I OJoiy is at stake, sir! Think of the pages of history, 
atrl This would mean a second burning of the Itbiacy of 
Alexandria!" With this superit retort, the scholar rescued all 
that remained of the campaign and won a spiritual victoty 
over the English at the vety spot where English bombs 
had conquered the French. 

Bonaparte's conquest of Egypt had taken rwenty-ebree days 
from the landing of the hnt ship. The publication of the 
nine volumes of his Egyptian Academy took rwenty'^ihree 
years; the lost volumes were s^n presented to kings. 
When the scholars aept up to the light from the mine 
of their work, to End the old kinp on the throne agdti, 
they may hav-e felt like a belated revtller who sees die 
dawn, and rides home sobered, his eyes dozated, in die full 
light of day. 

Thus the Egyptian campaign ended, as it had begun, 
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witit ihc geatiiR of a great scholai. Wliat Bonaparte brought 
home from the Nile "was a gigantic Mamelulc vho slept at 
his door, and a scarab from the hnger of a Pharaoh. 
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TV renaissance of the Nile began with two soldiers. Those 
who at last discovered its somees in the tuneteenth century 
were huntm and not scholars; and they were men of war 
and not engineers who in the same era discovered how 10 
control its mouths. The dtanic eSbns of the hve or six really 
greai generals who have lifted miiiiary history out of its 
haze ot blood and destiuctian into the cUrity of new creation, 
were tdways enlisted in the battle agamst the elements^ 
sometimes they won. And wluticvcr their motivesi, the 
results which they achieved were humane. Thus the Nile, 100, 
was conquered, in a new and decisive fashion, by Napoleon 
and Mehemet Ali. 

IT Centra] Bonaparte had not fled from Africa to become 
Napoleon in Europe he m^t have realized on and In ihe 
Nile what was revealed to iiitn in the vixiona of his youth, 
and given expression to that side of his character which, even 
in age, always moved him to conquer some fragment of 
chaos by the force of hb with Of no country did he dream 
as he dreamed of ^ypt, which in the end escaped him; his 
was the luch of poets with women. His successor in Egypt 
took up the idea which had Itovered before his eyes: the Nile 
U'SS the great link betweril these two strongest rulers of their 
time. 

That this » no mere haard b shown by the inner depen¬ 
dence of Mehemet All tire Turk on the Frenchman, or rather, 
of the Alhanisin on the Coistou;. For the two diow tins 
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further resemblance, that each, as an alien, matle his second 
fatherland giteai. Bom in d» tame year» 1769^ of the ume 
middle^class, both fatherless as duldren, but members of 
large families, both thrown on thdr own resouices very eaHy^ 
tb^ learned as boys the value of the iwo instruments of power, 
money and arms; and while the one grew up as a young csITce^ 
d f al rr in Cavalla, and the other as a lawyer*! son in Ajaodo, 
from earliest childhood they heard no talk save of real estate^ 
ships, and money, and of how they were to be won by party 
pobdcs. At the same time, both these sons of the Medltet'^ 
rxncait became soldiers, and both attracted attendon in the 
local disputes of their little ooimtiies. In both of them the 
remoteness of thdr homes bred a loniandc cunning, and the 
insnbility of the social order evoked dating dreams in which 
everything was at smke and evciytfaing possible. Sucti ad'> 
mittures produce a roliim winged by im^gioadon, foimiiig 
a soldier and a diplomar in one and the same maiL 

The your^ Napoleon, however, ooutd enrich his mind 
with the txeasurcs of the past by leading: He was the heir 
of a thousand years of dvilisation. Mehemet AH Inherited 
nothing, and was already a king when he learned to read at 
the ^ of forty. The «ie was dtsdned to put an end to 
ten yeais of revotudon, die other was faced with the task of 
moving a paralysed mob; the one came lo calm a delirious 
people, the other to awaken a sleeping one. Hete ties the 
reason of the di&reot .rales at which they lived; in the feverish 
ooutse of fifteen Napoleonic yean eveiyiliing had lo be done; 
and everything perished, but Mehemet Ali was granted 
fifty years of constructive work, from his ihirdetb to his 
eightieth year, during which, in spite of all his campaigns, be 
found time to develop Egypt. Whenever Napoleon wanted 
to proceed to coiutfwdvv work the sitades of his youthful 
vktotries drove hhn into distant ootmtties, white Mehemet 
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All was diverted from Ms conqitsrs laie in life 10 coAcencrate 
on work inside die ommriy* 

These fifth Acts of tbdr Ufe-drEifnas were determiiied by the 
difiercnt fonns of thdr ambitioit Not that Mdietnet Ali's 
was less great, for by hb thirty-sixth year fie had risen from a 
tobacco-deider ind liruteruint to die occupant of a throne, 
and d£ the ame age Napoleon became an emperot* But while 
Napoleon took the erowti from ibc PopeV hand to crown 
hunselfi Mehemet Ali lemained die va»al of his Caltph, 
and for all his autocracy, remained a vassal, never took the 
iasi st^ to bdependmee, and died a Pasha or Viceroy. Yet 
both usurpers pursued one aim with the same personal pas^on 
—ibcir hereditary suocessiocL 

Here dte Moakm was happier than the Chrbdaru Napoleon 
was Jarrish m fiimily feeling, but in spite of all his brothers 
and sisters he was forty before be had a son; Mdiemet Alt's 
first son was bom wJten he was nineteen, and fay the time he 
was an old man he had a collection of ninety-five sorts and 
daughtersw He had no need of brothers and sistei^ and could 
leave all his later batiks to be fouglit by Ms highly gifted 
first-bom, while he himself sat b Cairo md negoridted. For 
though he could not compare with Napoleon as a general, he 
was oertfliiily hk equal as a diplomat; ^ was nor an Oriental 
for nothing. Vtoorious in fus campaigns agabst Ttirls, 
Arabs, and negroes, he never fouglir a JEunipean army, and 
had to win over by persuasion the Powers which wetc con- 
queted by Napoleon's sword. His mastery in the game was 
the more admirable sbee he knew none of ihcir Ungus^es, 
smd trained himself to read by men's expressions whether 
his interpreters w^ere cheadng him. Every vbjtor or negodaror 
fell a vietim to the personal charm of tile Jiiile man with the 
beaming eyes. 

The &ct that Napoleon w'as kicepbg Europe buaj was 
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Mchpm«t All's great good fortune, for wliLle both dictators 
reached the swramit of their power roughly in the same years, 
from 1503 lo 1813, it was the stronger sun tJiai attracted ilte 
planets, in the wsiem sky ar any rate« Without Napoleon, 
Mehemct Ali might never have enteied %ypt, and he 
certainly would not Irn'e* conquerod and kept iL No wonder 
(he hguie of N^>oleon fascinated him. 


XX 

T]ie Albanians are said to be descended from the hfacedonuma, 
and when one of tJicni follows in die footsteps of Alexander 
lie has 3 twofold reason for claiming 10 be such, even if hr 
is not King Pliilip's son, but only the son of 0 Cavalla coffee- 
dealer. In any case, until recently they were Turks, but so 
were the Egyptians; hence art Alhaniati could not conquer 
Egypt; the most he could do was to rule over It in the name 
of the Sdtan. Tints ilte Turkish nilc, which began in Egypt 
in (317, acTually lasted until 1914, but since Fuad, the hnt 
King of Egypt, was a great-grandson of Mehemei Ali, the 
self-made man from hfacedonia became the founder of an 
Egyptian dynasty, namely, the present reigning house. In 
the same way, Ptolemy, who b^gan as one of Alexander's 
generals, bcqueaiJted to his successors three hundred years of 
power in Egypt. Genius triumphs, and remains untitled, while 
its weaker heiia, be they generals or bankers, win a crosrn or 
slip into the peerage. 

Mehemct All drew a veil over Ids youth, and only contested 
Ids first wife’s fitsi marrt^e in pu^c in order to niablish 
the Intimacy of his eldest son. On his single visit to his old 
home, fifty years after he left It, he presented no colours, 
cliristened no re^ments, and issued no medals; all he did was 
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lo found a school, tlic thing he Had lacked in chiyiiood. He 
firei Went to Egypt at the age of tweniy-nine^ as an Albanian 
officer in ruckiAli service, but Cenccal Bonaparte, ^pinsi 
whom the expediiion was diiectecli prevented a landing. Tlie 
two men never saw each other, for in the confusian of the 
second battle of Abuukir Bay Mdiemct Alt fell overboani 
and wa* picked up by an English lijip, whose captain could 
liardly be expected to know that this was a fish nodiing could 
kill. A few months later, in the same year 17991, hivi 

made liimself First Consul in Paris, the other Commandant 
of the most important reg^eni in Cairo. 

In so doing, both attached themsdves to those in power 
at the moment,and both played off the political parties againsi 
each other (o iJieir own advanragcj Meb^et Ali the Mameluks 
against die English, who distrusted the Ottoman Porte 
and the new Albanian commander. During a riot Alt bcciune 
fuatier of the xiruntion, hut created a terrible enemy in the 
Pasha he supplanted, who was to work against iiim m Con¬ 
stantinople for many years to come. The Alhaniin captured 
die dtsdel, and became Pasha by die grace of his impotent 
overtoid. 

Once more lie used die Mameluks to help him to beat the 
English, who letumed four years later, hut dib rime he was 
shrewd enou^ to turn his dcieared enemy into a customer. 
At one stroke die Albanian on the Nile liad entered European 
politics. He was then thiny-ejght. In hb constructive wort 
lie turned the “Franks*' to excelient account, and relieved 
die Chnstiatis of all their b umJltadons. 

Feared and therefore honoured by the Sultan, free of the 
European Powers who were busy destroying one anodier, 
Mehemet Ali soon made himself populsr, for lie liad, from the 
outset, won die support of the malcontents t chat b, of practi* 
cally the whole Egyptian people, which was bc^nning to 


"the chosen of the people” 

feel stifled. He declared himself “The Chosen of the People^" 
ajid as he knew how to deal with tfaeirt they all believed him. 
The only power he had to break was that of the Maoieluisij 
who were stilt there, fni still armed. He did so by having 
iheai all murdered m a single day. 

Even now, more than a hundred years later, history speaks 
of that day rather titan of sQ Klehemet Alt's other deeds. We 
are apt to fed more moral than Napoleon because he had the 
Due d’Engliien shot, and a few plague victims killed in 
JalTa, Such muideis are generdly judged more severely than 
the decimadon of whole peoples, because in the Utter case 
the tradition of miliiary glory seems to demand its victims. 
And yet in the forced levies for the caonpaigns of Napoleon 
or Mehemet All thousands of young men lost their lives, 
most of them for purposes to which they were indifTcitnt 
or hostile, while cm that day of March iBi i there perished in 
Cairo not more than 350 men, who liad enjoyed every form 
of power or pleasure at the cost of the iiappioess of half a 
people, end even if there had been more than a thousand 
of them, history knows of not a single Mameluk whom it 
hu cause to regret. 

Such an act of violence Uy not only in the TuriEish, but also 
in the Egyptian tradition, A year earlier, Mehetnet All had 
defeated the Mameluks in Upper Egypt, and if he declared 
that he had proofs of conspiracy among them, the aocusab'oti 
sounds hl^y probable. He invited th^ all to the dmdel, 
fruin which in exp^don was about to start, reoeived them 
wnth solemn cer em ony in the gnat hall, and liaving trapped 
them by raising the drawbridge, Is liad die whole company 
of heavy-Uden and armed hoisemoi shot by his Albanian 
mountaineers as they rode into the walled courtyard. One 
saved himself by leaping &oro the wall on hU horse; another, 
who had arrived late and found the gate shut, galloped away, 
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snd b ii»id not to have stopped undJ he reached Syria, When 
Mehcmet Alt's phyaidafi, a Genoese, presented himself before 
the Viceroy and reported a eompkt* success, Meheraet Ali 
made no reply, but beckoned for a drink. 

This oriental foan of coi^ dVoir was necessary to Mehemei 
All's plans, but it was not cluinictemtk of him- He seems 
never to have done anything else of the kind, even on a small 
scale! for ins tance , in the Sudan. Tile murder *"34 ocr&tinly 
a benefit to the country, which bad borne the Maraduks, 
.groaning;, for centuries, and the man responsible for it gave 
abundant proof later that the change was not a mew ttana- 
fermce of power. 

When he appointed his son ibiahtm commander of hb 
forces, the world realized, with some astonishment, that a 
new and great miUtary figure had arisen. Supported by this 
son, Mdicmct All could have got free of the Suitan, could have 
become the mesier of a huge Arabia, and made Egypt die 
centre of a new empire, like bis compatriot Alexander. Why 
did he not do so.^ 

In spite of all liis rapid success, he seems to have lacked the 
ultimate daring, Dke certain statues in front of the walls of 
andent cathedrals, Mehemet Ali dearly needed the feeling of 
the great waD of the Caliphate behind him, and (hough he 
kept his back turned to die Sultan, he dreaded nothing so 
much as the collaptse of those walls, the decay of the Turktth 
Empire in his rime. Instead of seceding, although bis son hid 
twice won the opponunity for him in the field, instead of using 
hu mighty prestige and authority as prowetor of the Holy 
Gries to declare liimseif Sultan and Caliph, as Saladio had 
dotse on the Nile seven oenniries before, wh^ he took Syria 
or Arabia be doclared that hb object was dmply to stend 
Iris territory as a vassal of the Sultan, and hence to increaK 
the Sultan’s power. 
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But 'when the inevitable breach witii t}ie Sul can came, end 
Ihraiiim, in a series of victories, penetrated nearly to the 
Bosphorus, it v»a first Russia and then the five G real Power* 
which saved ihe Sultan; since they could not but tear the 
terrible Albanian on the Nile as the mosier of Islam, and 
desiie a rotewal of the weak and greedy Mameluk rule. 

It was above all the English who were made uneasy by dti* 
Paslta, whose hand reached into the Armenian mountains 
and over to the Persutn Gut^ but Tliey needed the ships 
of other Powers, too, in order to bring about the downfall of 
the eastern Napoleon, before thar same Acre which. Iiad seen 
the defeat of the westetn one forty years before. 

Thus Melwmei Ail, in his seveniy-third year, to all outward 
appeaiance lost the final bout; he Isad to suneider Syria, 
pay tribute to the Sultan, abandon llte Holy Cities to lum, 
and some part of his firundai sovereignty as well. The only 
thing be gained by hb oeaty was the thing he most deeply 
desi^—dw vassal dominion in Egypt became Itertditary. 

As be had not himself grasped at the throne, tike Napoleon, 
iic lost the great chance of making himself independent; 
hut because be had grown-up sons and daugltters, and lived 
to a great age, he won for them die hereditary throne which 
Napoleon tosL Which won the more is open to question. 


XXI 

How did the feliaitin live under the new master? 

The Mameluk and his oppression had suddenly vanished, 
and with him siatv'anon and the worst trouhSeB. Tltat was 
a great event in die life of the Egyptian frilah. Even the 
Bedouin raids beome less frequent; his cattle were stolen 
less often, and if everything had gone according to the wishes 
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of the new master, lie n'ould not have been ^og^ed unjustlj^ 
by the kadh But however often the new Pasha mtghi ride 
about ilte country, and though he ^'as at times generous and 
willing to help, he ww, after all> a man of violence, and ttw 
that he could awaken this sleeping people only by compulsion, 
with the lash. His model was Peter the Great. 

Thus, tlioi^h the fellah might feel a heavier hand, he 
began at the same time to miliae that he Vas no longer being 
starved by foreigners, tike his fathers, merely that thn* might 
putT themselves up or kilt their enemies^ he felt tliai there 
was at last a man in the citadel who was wotldng for Egypt, 
Ttiough he himself was often dragged off in diains in dm 
foiced levy, and sent up the Nile to Nubia, or over to Anatolia, 
he saw at the same rime that his son was being sent to school, 
was being fed them at the Pasha's expense, was taught, and 
even paid. The fellalt, under Mehemei Alt, gained a hint of 
what his fathers had never known—self-re-spect. 

He could certainly understand nothing of all tJiat the Pasha 
was doing, but who did at that time? At first it looked like 
robbery; actually it was a fitai attempt at Stare Socialism. 
This Moslem, who could not even read tlie Koran, liail certainly 
nude someone read to him out of the Bible whar Joseph had 
done » Pltaraoh’s chancellor. Tims, Jie conHseaied a large 
part of the cultivated land as so-eallcd Crown territory. Tlir 
Mameluk's property was seized, but the tenants were expro¬ 
priated with acompcnsaiion. Being now die greatest landowner 
in Egypt, Mehemet AB made himself the sole tradesman, the 
sole producer of goods in Egypt, hj* baiJdir® factories. He 
subjected the entire Nile valley to a compulsory organiaation, 
piescrihed what was to be cultivated, evicted a crowd of 
idlers, farced die fcUuh to sell his com to the officials at a 
fixed price, and paid part of it in molasses from his sugar 
refincty. Egypt became a single State form with the Viceroy 
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AS its master^ a hundred years before Staltn* 'Fhe expropriated 
rich stood aghast, the ieUahin were afnid, the middlemen 
cursed, but the DOuntr>' as a whole flourished, and after 
thirty years of a dictatorship which was, at least in Intoiiion, 
just,,t^ eoflee^ealtt of C^alLt could stroke his patriarchal 
while beard, and tell hhnsetf, when he sailed up the Nile^ 
that Egypt was flourishing as it had not done for cenmris 
under any Sultan or Pasha, 

Like the hfameluks, Meliemet All took from the ^lUh 
his money and his freedom, by forced labour on his buildings 
and canals, by conscription for his campaigns, by the whip 
with which he collected his taxes j lie flx^ corn-prices which 
nobody could pay, sold liens, sheep, and goatsfortltree times, 
six times what th^ had cost before^ but he put eveiything 
back into the country; provided that he himself received his 
Cretan dierries, his coflee, and his clioice tobacco, and that his 
castle was fit to live in, so tliat he could receive foreigners in 
royal state, he wassaiisfledii **10 your country,*^ he said to a 
German, "you need many hands. 1 work die machine myself. 

I have to he my sublects' teacher, and a severe one at that. 
1 iua the fellah's doctor, and he does not even know what 
u the matter with bitn." Mehemet All's wurit proves what a 
blessing to bis country a dictator could be in the Orient a 
hundred yeirt ago. 

Whatever he thought useflil in Europe be took, but Ite 
borrowed money only from commercial houses, often repaying 
as much as 70 per cent in his own goods. He lied best of 
all to deal with the Ftendi, and ft was probably his passton 
for Napoleon that caused his growing ant^thy to England. 
When one of Napoleon's oflioers who had entered the 
Persian service was passing through CairOv he stopped him 
and empowered him out of hand to raise an army: the Catholic 
Colonel S^ves became the Mohammedan Suldtiuuv 0 cy. 


THE Ht£(lOCLYPU« 

For the (irst dme since the Phiiaohs, «i Egyptian amy waa 
cnstcdt and the fellah proved hU worth on lU fionts. 

Wlien Mehemet All lan short of sails for his fleet he planned 
hemp, which had hitherto been used only as a drug on the 
Nile, built fhcrories, and tnanu^Mmtted his own sailcloth. 
In every province be planted acadas lo provide timber for 
shtp-buildingj and the avenue leadit^ to his paiaoewas guarded 
by hundreds of little tumts to protect tl^ saplings. In the 
Foyimi he planted 50,000 olive-tfees for soap and dsewhero 
a tnUliofi nudherry-mes for sUkwonns. Wh^ a great cattle 
plague brolte out he did noi^ tike the Pharaoha and Sultans, 
call in die help of the gods against this Egyptian oUgue; 
he sent a thousand of tus best cavahy horses on to tne land 
and yoked them with camels, or fotoed the fellah to put himsdf 
into harness. 

He did not love the fellah, but be seems to have loved %ypt 
in his own way. When ChampoUion, who dcdphcred the 
hiero^yjihs, spoke to him in an interview of the misery of 
tite feli^ whose life he had observed in the course of his 
researches, and, tike a time philanihioplst, repeatedly returned 
to the charge, old Ali always evaded the cjuestion, and ques^ 
tloned him about his work. This new Pharacdi wanted to leam 
from the only man who could then read the hieroglyphs 
what sort of (nen the ancient Pharaohs really were. Beside 
iiim—for be liked to show olT in &001 0/ strangers—he had 
his tame lion, Uke Sesostris, hut the Frenditnan was not 
impressed; Ite menely appreciated the humour of the situation, 
and roost likely Mehemet Ali saw it too, for he had a sense 
of humour, and relished impossible situations. 

He w'otild have liked to find gold on the Upper Nilet 
gold and slaves were the real object of bis Nubian campaigns, 
as was shown in Book Three. Aliliou^i he himself found 
hardly any gold, he hod every Nile boat that came from the 
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North «eiucKed m the Jtarbour of Qiiro, and carHetl off a]] 
the specie lie found, paying in drafrt on In's own fkicmes. 
Slid) '^as the tiigb-handedness of the man i^ ho had tFie Code 
Napoleon transited, in order to u$e it as a prugranune of 
reform, and was the fust ruler of Egypt since the building 
of tlie PyraiTiids to establish equal security for dre lift and 
propeny of all classes and all religions. And ^ain, it was the 
same man who^ ^‘hen his Albanians revolted, opened the 
canals, In the summer, and Hooded part of his ca pital to drown 
tlw not. Til us, for once, the Nile saved even a dictator. 

But Ali had done much for the Nile. When lie put siit 
thousand new boats on tile river, or thiny thousand new 
water-wheds on its banks, and when his son Ibidiim installed 
die first steam-pumps to raise water in Bulak, sending to 
Engbnd for coal to w’ork them, they used forced labour 
everywhere, like the Mameluks before diem. When All, on 
his way to Aknndria, missed a canal where it ouglit to have 
been, and die engineer, whom he summoned, asked for a 
year’s lime to build it, Iw gave him a bastinado of a hundred 
strokes and threatened him with three hundred more it he 
did not ftid k ready on his return four months later. 

In the constniction of die canal by wbicb be linked up 
Alexandria and die Nile, ao,ooo men are said to have lost 
ibdr lives, but when it was ffnished die harbour, wiiidi liad 
fallen into ruin during tlie preceding years, bciame once more 
the real mouth of the Nile, for in Damicrta and Rosetta the 
sand from die sea and die strong current were progr^vely 
reducing the ske of the harbours. Ali named diis great canal 
after hU enemy and feudal lord, the Sultan, the Mahmudieh 
Canal. The greatest diing he buUi was the first dam, for with 
that die new epoch of the Nile began, Italf a century before 
the English dams. Ali discovered that the Nile had a golden 
moudt. No one liad recogntaed tliJs hidden possibility earlier 
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and more clearly than Napoleon. ‘'The day wflf come," he 
wrote, "when work will be put b hand to dam the two 
branches of the Nile at the head of the delta, so that all the 
water of the Nile can flow dirough the one branch and tlte 
other alternately, and die flood on be doubled." Tliis, and 
norytiiing else about the Nile dtai he wrote cm St. Helena, 
was knowm to Meheinet AJi, who had all Napoleonbna read 
to him; as an old soldier be may also have realiud that 
Napoleon wus dealing witlt tlie hostile element exactly accord- 
ing to liis tactics on the i»!d of bottle, whkh was to concen- 
traiB all liis forces at one spot, so as to overwhelm die enemy 
with his troops, or munditie the land wdth water, 

Alt's first barbaric idea hod been to stop up one bianch 
entirelv, and allow the Nile to flow unty to Damietta; that 
is, to fly direedy in the face of Nature, but Linant the French¬ 
man showed him, firstly, that the plan was not feasible; 
secondly, diat Alexandria would be left entirely without fresh 
water, Wiien he resolved to dam bodi brandies of die Nile, 
he first thought of using the stones from the great Pjiantids; 
it was no piety for the monuments of an ancient dvilization 
dial stQpp^ him, for Meliemei Alt simply laughed at anti¬ 
quities, but the uanspoiT was too costly. The construction of 
the "Barrage du Nil," as it is sdU called, was repeatedly held 
up; it cost no mtmey, for die builders simply took the men 
they needed, but first the plague came, then the war ttith the 
Sultan, and then a new engineer wbo was dissatisfied with 
the first sdieme, but did not improve on it. It was a long 
while before the barrage was completed, and in a certain sense 
this old-fashioned dam has remained die most important, 
and certainly the most indispensable of all 

For dams on die Nile mean cotton on the Nile, and Mehcmet 
All ihe first to realiie what two Frenchmen had pobted 
out, diat Egypt could pmoduce sugar and cotton, and make 
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much bigger profits on diem than on com. It was a great and 
Hiring ideit since j» realization wai favoured by the climate, 
but hampered by the hydrological conditions. The cotton 
plant onnot survive inundati on^ but needs regubr wateiit^ 
in summer, when the Nile is low and there ii no tain, even in 
the delta. These existing conditions could be changed only 
by the dam, but it was fuitber D^essary to install a system of 
pumps and syphons, and also to deepen the canals, employnig 
an anny of 27,000 men a year, working in shifts of a hundred 
days, to keep them dean. Here the old codec-dealer had to 
count on spending only a few mllljon pounds, and since the 
labour on the dam cost nothing, the speculaucm was good. 
Bui what about bad harvests or world-crises^ And what 
if the import of own which was now necessary were to fall 
in time of war^ 

The old merchant, however, does not seem to have troubled 
his head with such questions. It was mily towards the close 
of his li£^ in i$47, be laid the foundation of the barrage 
in its second or third form. At that time the defeat for w'bicb 
En^and was ic^ionsJble had phmged him into alternate 
states of rage and depression; he never said “England,** but 
only “that country,” and in the midst of oises and te&ims 
he was seeking an outlet into the inten'or, since the way out 
was blocked. It was in these last years that Mehemet AU 
became a na] father of his country, and In his own way a 
great niler. He sent teachers fiom the old £1 Azhar to London, 
IQ make them realize that there were other books in the world 
beside the Koran; he founded an Egyptian school in Paris, 
and when be ultimately sent a few princes to it with lao 
other pupils, be could not dream what consequences this 
Parisian education was to have for ids grandson Ismail. 
At the same time he had instructive hooks printed ctieaply 
and distributed in Cairo. 
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And all the time he wai rtvolving in hi> mind vast projects 
for the Nile. Fifty ytsars before the English made their first 
ptins for Assouan, he was proposing to nice the water from 
that veiy spot, and then to build two embankmenEs along 
the Nile, running the entire length of Egypt! He meant to take 
advantige of every bend in the river to increase the cttluvahle 
bnd, and to set up factories with steam power: Foust's 
achievement, dreamed hy a king who had once sold cofiioe. 
He lived to see tnany other things fiourishmg in Egypt^ 
whose population Ijod increased from two and a half to four 
and a half milllDn% in ^ite of the plague. 

Just before hts end Mehemet All made a fast pi.^rimage:t 
but not to the Holy Qties, He sras not i ttiigious man, and 
only his despair at his defeat abroad led him to spend a fieetmg 
thought OTk Mecca. Gut bis pt^rinuge was to his feudal lord, 
the Sultan, to pay Urn Imn^ge after the Eong y^s of Euite and 
discord. When he returned, making a triumphal entry into 
Alexandria, he wore the Sultan's likeness, framed in diamonds, 
on his bttasti it was a dispUy of vassal Eoplty which, in so 
powerful a servant^ was merely another form of pridej like 
Eisnoaick’s ohdsanoe before his young Kaiser forty years 
Eater, 

In the end the octogenarian Mehemet AU fel! into a kind of 
intellectual paralysis; in that condition, he may not fully have 
realiaed that his son Ibrahim had dbd at the age of sixty. 
Much had happened berween the two; the whole drama of 
father and son, of a king and bis successor, had played itself 
out between them in orietnal fashiott. In this remarkahle son 
great capacities liad been suppressed, and no man can wait 
for forty years while serving a dictator without suiforing 
serious injury. Appalling letters have been preserved. It is 
impossible to calculate what Egypt lost by the death of Ihia- 
him. If be had lived to be » old as ids ^tlier he might well 
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iiave proved as much greaier than diis second Plulip a» 
AJeunder was greater t^un the llrst. Hiis powerful hdr 
WAS no longer A Turk, no longer an Albanian — lie had become 
in every sense of tlie word an Egyptian^ while hts own son 
and successor, in his mm, became half a PatisiAn. 

When Melteinet All's mind was still fully active, he was 
visited by a man whom history itself miglit liave called to 
pronounce Judgment. This was Napoleon's son, home to 
him by the beaudfu) Polish Countess; Count Walewsici, 
later Foreign Minister, was sent to Cairo in 18:40 on a special 
mission, and wrote of the King; “His first feelings may at 
times be dictated by vanity, pride, selAlove, but hts decisions 
are always ihe remit of long rdleciiofi. Kis genius is greater 
in civilizing tbui m organizing. He has neither the eagle eye 
w'hich sees men and things from above, nor the superior 
intelligence which permits a man to take decisions which at 
first s^i seem surprising, but he has a keen intelligenoe, 
perseverance^ a strong wiU, and astonishing dexterity. Had he 
been born in our country he would have become a Mettemtch 
or a Talleyrand tathcr than a Napoleon.'' 

Kis genius and courage were obviously innate; experience 
played a gmar part in his life, but education none at all, 
Sudt a case is rare, and the mania of oenaln historians;, to 
break up the inborn light into its component colours, here 
leads to inlierent absurdity. He once gave a delightful 
proof that he had never read any of tlie books which are 
supposed to train a man to command. As a true dictator be 
had heard of Machiavelli, and so he grew curious to read 
how in books men become what be hai become in a tile 
without books. He therefore oommanded his Minister fur 
Foreign AiJairs to translate passages from the Priitc^ into 
TurkisJt. TItc Miniscer brought him fen pages a day. On the 
fourth day, Mehemet Ali said; 
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"la tbe Just ten pages I (Usvovered notfiing great or ness', 
I waited, but the nest ten were no better. Tile last ten were 
merely^ oommtnipliice. I can Icam tioditng (irorn this ttiaa 
And as regards cunning, 1 know far more about it than he. 
Now stop and translate no mons.'* 


xxn 

When genius has app^rod in the %iire of a Jupg or an 
artist, the decadence which usually sets in with hU sans, 
that exhaustion of Nature after a great effort, at once under- 
miiies the security of the newly founded dynasty. Old rulmg 
houses, on the otJtet band, once th^ early dangers an over¬ 
come, are supported ^by thdr traditioi^ whatever tbe conduct 
of their individual memhecs may be. In decades of struggle 
Ati had secured the hereditary succession of his vassalage, 
and yet, in spite of his ninety-live children, he was duped by 
6te, for his first and best-born son did not come to tlie 
thione, and those wlio succeeded ilte Macedonum coffee- 
dealer in rhe Pharaonic mask were little men. A grandson and 
a son whoi, in the next fourteen years, quickly abandoned the 
stand agaiiuf England abroad and Alt's State SocUlism at 
home, tmdetmined the world's respect for a newly awakened 
Egypt, and accustomed the Great Powers to regard events on 
the Nile merely as another Napoleonic adventure^ tbe conse¬ 
quences of which could qukkJy be smoothed out with the 
iron of legitimacy. 

The teigA of Ismat! (tS6]-79} might be compared with 
that of Wilhelm IL Both grandsons of powet&l empire- 
buiidets, bodi were prematurely and unexpectedly called, at 
the age of thirty, to ihtonea which were not yet suificteniJy 
well-established to resist sudden or thoughtless movements. 


6lO KINGS IN EXILE 

LlnquCddotiAbly gifted and pcfsonally cbaiming, they wasted 
the heiitage of their £tthrrs^ not by ugly vkes or amhiticmt 
ivar$, but besmae they wen: ofT their babnce by a 

power niddeiify reoelved and aJmoBt beyond control, and by 
that piassiott for amuaetneni wliich Bamardt ddined when he 
said; 'The Kaiser would lihe lo have a birthday every d^," 
Two serious-minded men, who had fou^t their way through 
revolutions in their youdi, and in their later years had opposed 
the resistance of long-estahlisbed Powers, who mabtaiAed 
in their ripe old age die simpfe private habits of thdr early 
years, were succeeded by two wealthy grandsons wbo strove 
ro conceal their mward uncertainty under a bnltiant exterior, 
and to command the world's respect by assuming unperial 
airs. Thus Ismail and Wilhehn, wJjo shared a great plenl 
for arranging pnKessians;, both squandered m exactly thirty 
years the great patrimony it was their duty to preserve, and 
were deposed by the decree of fbrdgn enemies s^iose interests 
they were declared to have compioniised. Both spent a serene 
and lebuied old ^e in a richly dowered exile, without lame 
and without philosophy, as bditted their characters. 

lamaDt whose educaiion was half Parisian, and wlto had 
been spoiled by politicat missions to the Westem capitals, 
seems to have taken s a pattern the l^st steady of European 
kings, Napoleon III, and to have detemuned to turn liis own 
capital, which svas very wealthy when he it over, into 
a second and by no means African Paris. The new lighting 
system, the new raslways, the squares and boulevards, the .‘ riflrep 
uniforms, the decorations, and above all the darxlbg cmin 
reoepdons, had gone to his head and obscured ihe business 
msdnet which he had inherited irotn All, and had at first 
displayed m bis modem admmistfarion of his possesrionsL 
When he assumed the rems of government, everything 
seemed to sutile on Mm. The American QvU War made 
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fill 

Egypt, the young coiton country, suddenly lich by ibe 
stoppage of the American cotton export t the world, which had 
to bo doihed, was ready to pay any price; iwiastic figures 
created legends of fiibtiloiis wealth; engineers went to mahe 
their fortune on the Nile; France and England were competing 
for their standing in the country, and the groat canal then 
under construction was drttwiiyg ail eyes to Egypt. Wia it a 
wonder that the biggest baniit oflend their money to the 
happy child of fortune? And was it so frivoIotB of him to 
take tt? in sixteen years Ismail borrowed ninety-nine mililon 
pounds from Europe. 

Not all was wmted. During btc reign aeaiiy nine thousand 
miles of new' canals were built; he constructed die Ibrahim 
Canal ai Assiout, which turned an area stud to cover a million 
feddin, till then lying iallow, into fertile lands. He multiplied 
the harbours, the lighdtouses, and the sugar factories, and 
above aD he increased the cotton crops, so that exports rose 
in value from four to fourteen million pounds. He increased 
the eounDy's two hundred schools to five thousand, and 
spenr ^io/iao a year on this most vital work. His great 
museum in Cairo was a marvel, according to the taste of the 
dme, like die Gsireh bridge whidi he built beside it 
Ismail, however, fell victim to the boom, to his vanjty, 
and above all to the pace which he had set himself, widch 
carried him on with increasing momoituiii. He was in exactly 
the same ptHirion as the poor fellah. By a scandalotis law 
chat placed all foreigners piBcdcally beyond the reach of 
native Justice^ he had made the Levantine fimmder the 
slave-owner of the fellah, who had to take up loans to pay 
the taxes on his crops at usurious rates of 40 per cent 
and 50 per cent. 

With the same usury, the most disringuished banking houses 
in Europe profited by IsmaH's greed and profitgacy, cheaimg 
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him with their interest, titdr broIcer<ige, ihdr contmtssicMu 
and ftctiiious payments, and all the ttkks of the Paris and 
London stock exchanges, in a «'ay which would hav’t sent 
a small man to prison. An Englisliman of that day called the 
big hankere the scum of Earope, for they actually paid over 
to the cbeexful king only do per cent of his loans on paper* 

If anyone is deserving of contempt in this ai&ir it is die 
creditors and not the debtor. Kor iias history any sympathy 
with those who later lost their money through the spendthrift 
on the Nile. 

But mattets bad not yet reached this pass when Ismail 
celebrated the most brilliant event of his life, the opening 
of the Sua Canal. 

A handsome and highly gi^ed Frenchman had, in his youth 
given riding lessons to Said, Ismail’s mild predecessor. 
Owing to this friendsliJp lie had got possession of a precious 
document wliich had hitherto been rchised to eveiybody 
by Mcbemei Ali and hU successors; narndy, a pennii of rwo 
lines “to construct a canal suitable for ocean-going mtvigarion 
between Suez on the Red Sea and the Gulf of Pdusium." 
While the world in general, and English commerce in par¬ 
ticular, gra^ied the rigniricance of the canal from the outset, 
while die Saint Simonists in France led the movement and 
the figures of Goethe and Napolecm hovered m the background, 
one of the most ^mous poiiddans of his time. Lord Palnus- 
Sion, made Itumelf ridi^ous hy writing, as late as >3551 
“It would cut off E^pi fiom Turkey, stop rite advance of 
the troops of the suaerain Power, and place Great Britain's 
inteitsis in Egypt and India at the mercy of Fiance." Ills 
fear of France was greater than his vision of the British 
Empire. When the Frencli apostles of the canal had partially 
replaced by machinery the corvit of the fellahin, which was 
suddenly exposed by English Puritanism, in an attempt to 
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Stop the buifding of the canal, the flnt fteam dredgers 
to ekner in the Hed S«a. 

The story of the Suez Canl belongs to human history 
and nor to the history of the Nile, but die Canal Is to a certain 
etrtent the Nile's enemy because it draws Egypt to the sea. 
With foresighT whose tragic natute Ismail, in hk cheeHulnesSr 
may have failed to realize, he said at the opening cctemony 
that tlic Canal had cut Egypt off from Africa and made it 
parr of Europe. In actual fttet the water iliat ItnJcs the African 
empire to the equator (s more unportant dtan titc %'atcr which 
was » make ii European; tn-day tf ts becoming dear that ft 
is the Nile dtat ctctermlnes Egypt's fate, and nut the Mediter- 
lanean. While the whole world gained by the Canid, the only 
land to lose by it was Egypt. Ismail wanted the Cana] for 
Egypt and not Egypt for ^e Canal, hut his intentions were 
thwarted hy his characcer. and he soon lost all hk sliates and 
oil bis profits. 

On that Noveinher day of i 36 o. however, he was happy. 
The Emperor of the French and many princes were his guests, 
and the great Verdi conducted his new Egyptian opera in 
the new opera-hotise in Cairo. It was all an opportunity 
to pour out money such as even this graceful spendtlirift 
would never see again. But this king and this emperor, both 
gnmdsons of obscure dttzeos of fbigotten places on the 
Medltemnean. the one looking like a schoolmastet, the 
Dtiier like a banker, would have seemed merely riiliatlcus 
in thdr role of crearnm of new>woild conditions tf it liad not 
been tlie hand of the lovely Empress Eugenie that cut the 
symbolic riljhon, and thus tatsed the union of the two seas 
into the sphere of the eternal feminine. 

Ismail had paid the Sidtao milliona for the dtle of Khedive, 
and the right to a still more stringent relation of the sucoe>' 
Bioa. By the time the Canal was opened, however, he w'os 
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dettntiined a( East 19 rid of hi« impotent overCotd tnd to 
iisrtle the -world frith i speech dixlaring Egypt independent 
and htiDSel/ King. At the last momenl he wtu prevented by 
the interveniioft of a faneign Power.* 

From that moment evexytbing -wetu: wrong; a year after 
the great day> Napoleon was deposed and the Empte$$ 
called; ten years later bmail's mm came. While the Guul 
developed in world imporranoe, white the numher of vessels 
paing It increased within hfey years fiotn 30a to d,ooo^ the 
notnher of people from 1^900 t 9 asovooo^ and while the 
profita tnuldplicd a himdredfotd, the baaknipicy of the 
spendthrift lUiedive approaohed with such rapid strides that 
be was foreed to sell Jiis Suez shares for four million pounds. 
This time it was the Frtencb -who made a blunderi for thi^ 
refused to bufi and even DtstacU bad to tahe the responri* 
bility cm hts osm sitouldeta when, wttli a angle eollaboraror 
to share his secret, he ac^ired the prieetess shares through 
Rothschild. Tlie -whole defeat of France in East Africa dates 
from this blunder m 

Ismail was lost. His main plan, which was to involve Eng¬ 
land and France so deeply in Egypt that they would have to 
p rote c t It, and to beep the Sultan qukt with Uploads of gold; 
-was feasible only as long as he had mon^. Even on the 
sumptuous vessel on which he nsesved the beautiful Empress, 
the guests were actually the ht»ts, for Ismail had taben 
up a new loan in Paris to py for it. Tlien came the fall in 
cotton pri^ and two low Nile floods, with bad Ituvets. 
In the eourae of ten years trfidesmen had got mto too bad 
habits to be corrected now, for if one model gtm was ordered 
they would send a dozen; and in the genetal confusion not 
only did a Parisian dressmaker appear at the Khedive's palace 

* Pervml 111/01113*001 pvtn by Kse^ Fiuif J eo like wocording 
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tu djiiin tiis J50j000 franca for the d rerao of a princes^ 

but (Iw berbera, camel-dzivcn^ and docikey^boys came for 
the ptaatres the Court sdll owed them. 

When the Powers at last Intervened and aest a commission 
10 Cairo to take possession of the State revenues, lunsjp' 
received hts creditors in a sihcen tent at the foot of the Pyn* 
mtds, and gave a brilEani public reoqtiion for the genikinca 
whose htniness it was to confront htin with Ilia ^dget^ to 
that thousaiuli of fellahin in the ndghbourtng countryside 
migiit lealiae bow well he stood widi the European Fowa 

This Conuniaion of the Debc^ on which, in GUbeman 
/aahion, an EngliahniaD cbmJted the assets and a Fiendunaa 
dte liabilities, laid hands og the nearest dung they could find 
in order (o have something to show to the creditort raging 
on the stock otcbanges of Europej and that was—the feUafa. 
It was the fellali who had to pay up. Even m the previous 
years, as Chiro) re por ted: "The felUbui were dragged from 
their own Helds in order to work on the huge estates the 
Khedive had stolen from them> Under the popetual threat 
of the kurbasJt they Itad to petfomi the cwvit to keep the 
canals open for the use of others. Crowds of women and 
children would be begging for an ear of tnalae while Xsmail 
was lidding hk courts, and his ctploiters, Egyptian and 
European alike, were hattenhg on his hospitaliiy/’ 

Since everything bad to be scraped together to satisfy 
the hondliolden in London, Paris, and Berlin, who had 
tiiought to get rich by looking on, no Egyptian ofEdol was 
paid ai the proper time, and the only men whose proftis 
swelled were the tawyeis of tlie intetnadonal courts. But the 
fellah went rurbantess, dad only in Lis blue smock, and any 
other dothes which he possessed he bid, whQe many an old 
sheik had to abandon hU immemorial dtgni^ and go without 
a doak. 


6l6 ISMAIL DI^THKONFn 

Once, wlioi die Commission of the Debt diuovered iJiat 
one and a ha)f mUlions of their ^^4*^ nulliont of interest 
iiad not come in, and dial the Government simply had not 
paid ti over, two pashas were s^it into the country with 
half a doaen usurers, to fotoe the rellaiiin to sell thdr harvest 
in advance for fialf its price, wltich was paid a montii Jater; 
after all, the iiarvest w^as not yet ripe. At the same time lialf 
their possessions, down to the goJd coins on their women's 
veils, seized as a laz. In this the Government was 
able {o iiand over its one and a iudf miUlons a few hours 
before the dme^IimiL But when an Englbh consul vennited 
to plead the cause of die fellali in iiis reports, the famished 
credtrots pushed him out of office. 

WItaf, after all, did the fellah know about the Parisian 
bonks and the Congtess of Berlin? And yet it was BismAtok 
who, in the course of the Congress, braugiii about a decision, 
for two years eardet be had practically advised the English 
to occupy £gypt, hoping that thett administration w'ould 
avert the danger of a war in die Near East. But when, on his 
insrigaiion, die Western Powers demanded the deposiiion 
of die Khedive, the powerless suxetaln, the Sulian, awdie 
at die last moment, and declared that the deposition of the 
Turkish I'assal was iiia business. After looking on for fifteen 
years while ids representatives on the Kile were governing 
Oft their own account, be suddenly ptilied himself logedier, 
and since the West was dtreaiening to forestall him in this 
dictatorial gesture, Ik sent off a teltgram addnssed "To the 
Ex-Kliedive of Egypt, Cairo." 

Ismail earned off the situation brilliantly. An eye-witness 
relates that lie started, tlien tpiieiiy opened the teiegram, and 
read: "You wilt obey bis omnipotent Majesty the Sultan by 
transferring the Kliediviate to die hands of Mdiammed 
Tewfik, Khedive of Egypt.*' Then he carefully folded dw 
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paper^ "Send at once for Hb Highness Tewfih 

rsiha." When Tewfik appeared he vent the whole length 
of (he hall to meet him^ raised his soo^s jiand* to his lips, 
and saldi “Welnitne ro my lordf' Then he kissed him on 
both cheeks, blessed him, and wished him success, and witboui 
Airthet discuasion left the astotiished, rather diffident prince 
who liad become a king overruglit. He himself went straight 
to his harem. The next day he ditrve to his son's house and 
was the ttnst to enuf Itis name in the visitors' book of the 
new ruier. Then be paidted, cook a few of hu wives and 
friends, and i tiifie of three million francs, and made ready 
to sail for Italy. 

His last night IsmaU spent alone with hii son. 


XXIU 

At tills deepest pmni of his bondage, the Egyptian fellah 
awoke. Tliough he did noi liimself tevoit^ like hb lathers 
fony>hve oenturies for the first time he yielded to the 

agiiadon of his leaders. Egyptian tiadonaiism, which Mehemet 
All, 3 foteigner, had developed from ahove^ now for the 
first time rose from below. The silken tent under which the 
fHlali iiad seen Ids king bazKjueting with his creditors was 
loro to ribbons in die gale of the catastrophe: when a few men 
moved from village to village, passiormiely declaiming against 
the foreigners:, the f^Jab lealkerl that the struggle must be 
taken up against die paslias loo^ who were growing riefa by 
die h^p of the foreigners. This was another case in which 
political revolution drew Its siraigdi from social resentment, 
A circle of malcontents in Cairo was already speaking of a 
republic on the Swiss pattero, which would be joined by 
Syria and the Hcdjac. *T hope^** sad one of them, “that 1 
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shall noi die hdbre the Egyptian republic is pFodaimed. 
May we all live to lee the Saiurma 
The chief promoters of the movement were uleimans from 
£i Aahar, who revolted againii the old tynnny of ihe Koran, 
and ofEeen who rebelled against the prefeiential treatment 
of Turks in the aimy: Itoweva duTeruit thdr owntality, they 
were all gmutne ^yptians, full of hatred for the foreignera, 
and sons of the middle classes who, havh^ been ni^ to 
social etpjality by the will of Mehemet AH, had ^ain been 
suppressed under Itts tuoceson. For the firsa time even the 
Egyptian fdUh had received a conunhaon in the army. 
But the Matndufcs were not entirely conquered; two of thou 
Itad even murdered Alfa sucoemor, wliile the Vtoeroys, 
playing cat and mouse with the Sultan, often bad Tu^ 
in their entourage. Among the td>elUous oBkeis who d^ 
reanded "Egypt for the Egypdam" and nothing one 
stands ont 

Arab], bom as a feHah tn a village of the delta when Mehe- 
tnet All was sdtl aUve, had been educated, aa a son of the vill^ 
sbdk, at one of hit fine schools. Later, at £1 Aahar, he had 
teamed not only the Koran, but the new politics also^ had 
entered the Army and become an officer, and had been 
Viceroy Said's ajda-de^oamp on a pilgrimage. At that tiine 
he b said to have peied up an Anhie life of Napoleon, 
whicli tlic Paslia had filing out of his tent in a rage, and had 
been inspired by it. Even m out days it is dangerous to write 
a life of Napoleon. 

Amhj had reached the rank of captain when his patron 
died But when Ismail, fus successor, h^an to govern with 
the help of money and forognezs, against the interests of 
the fellah and the Eg^dans, Arabi, then in the middle rwentieSi 
ioined the group of ottzenustt who were even then proposing 
to depose Ismail Once, when be was making infiamnucoiy 
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spMchcs under the windcwE of the palace, he was court* 
maraalicti, reduced to tile nuika, aud probably flogged j 
the same thing happeoisd « second time in the Abyssinian 
™. Insulted as an officer, an Egyptwn, and a fcUati, he wm 
now ripe ra become a popular leader; all lie needed was the 
ability to speak. 

Tall and heavily built, slow-moving, more tike a pcaiant 
than a soldier, chary of speech, with the eyo, of a dreamer, 
he was a succes s neiiber as a polftidan nor as an officer. Arabi 
lirsf began fo produce an dfcct when he spoke in public. For 
when the fellnhin heard one of themsd^'es voicing thdr 
grievances rn thdr own language, the)’ felt as if a drmm had 
come true, and since this heavy, honest man spoke like one 
Inspired, and lince he could quote the Koran, and was ea 
ammt a Mo&leni as he was an Egyptian, he gradually won 
the people. At all points he seems in bis simplicity to have 
been tlie oppoaite of that other leader w<ho was ax that time 
prodaimtng himself tlw Expected Mahdi in tlte Soudan, 
whom we sow in all his tbeuricality, alt his malice and hoUow- 
nesi, m Volume One. 

Arabi saw daily with his own eyes w'hat He must impress 
upon the mob in order to shake it out of its apathy. Ismail's 
extnvagance and the ieUah's distress, the pdvQe^ of the 
Turks, the lam that die Khedive was a fondgner and a Turk, 
dedamrions of loyalty to the Caliph, oaths on the Koran and 
she Sword, and his regular sig^naiuie "Arabi the Egyptian" 
—no mote was needed to make him dangerous and popular. 
Soon he was called "£1 Waliid," the Only One; his house was 
full of suppliants and advisers^ and while h« never ceased to 
speak gainst those in power, demanding a: tlu nme time a 
great natidna! army, all that the people heard was that he was 
tletemiined to expel the foreign, Greek usurer, and ttodaimed 
him with entliusiasm. *'Wc soldiers,” cried Arabi on one 
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oecasion, "rentfinbcf CalipJi Omar, who, iji old age, asked 
lus pe#>pJc whether he had governed them well, Proiec- 
wt of die Faiihftii,' they replied. Son of EJ Katiab, dtou 
dkJit take the right way, and we love thee. But thou knowest 
■we were ever ready to slay thee with our avoids if ihou 
lladst taken to evD counea]' " 

Given the hatred of the foreigners, wliich the new Khedlive, 
Tewlik, inherited from his deposed father along with fus 
debts, bii only possihle courae was to try to cireumvent the 
dangerous tnbitne of the people^ He therefore raised him to 
the of colonel But even that did not hd(^ and when 
Arabi refused to commaad Iiis mwri to dig canals on the 
private otatm of the Khedive lie was atrest'ed, and released 
by his men. and now Egypt had an Esyptian leader a«atnst 
Turkish tyranny; a national hero. 

But he was only half a hero, and even if the Khedive was 
no hero at all at least he was in a positton to fall back on the 
Sultan and the Grew Powera, who suspected nothing in the 
aflEur but a miliary molt. On th« September afionoon 
tn (88i, when Aiabi marched with 2,^00 itirn to the palace 
to await the Khedive, who was on his vway borne, when everv*' 
thing depended on the penonal oovtrage of the two men, a 
scene took ptaoe in w'hidt the JClicdtve, aceordinac to the 
account of his Enghih aide-de<amp, was ridieulous, and 
Arabi, according to hts own. loyal instead of rwfical 
The Kh^ive, who was twelve years his oppotiem s jtmiOTt 
and not military-minded, asked tile En^jshman in a wiitaper 
whai he ought to do, The Engttshroan whispered hack titat 
he should command the Colond to sit down and sheathe his 
sword- It was done, but the Khedive did not dare 10 follow 
the Englishman's neat whispered suggesdon and demand hts 
sword, for he raw fifty threatening officers between himself 
and die gate. When Aralu stated his political demands the 
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Khedive, dupponed by the £ngh'$hiqan, declared: *'1 am 
master in dus enuntryl j <h«fl do as T please!” 

”We are no longer slaves,” moned Atabi. “From rioiv on 
«c shall refuse to be treated as chattels/' Exit the Khedive 
into the palace. The troops withdrew. 

Such scenes which have taken place on a much bigger 
scale in front of the palaces of other capitals, are unique in the 
six milleniua of Egyptian Itiatory. Jr was almost a royal 
defeat, like March 1848 in Beflkt. But the tevolutionaEics In 
Cairo achieved more thttn those in Berlin, foir on the same 
day the Khedive granted to the leader personally nearly 
everytliing that his party demanded: the dismissal of the 
ministers, the reinforcement of the army, tiie appointmeni 
of a kind of senate, evcai the promise of a conartiution. Arahi 
was made Minuter for War, and the only ihing his Khedive 
prohibited wds a public procession tlirough die streets with 
a hand in die evening. 

Neither, of course, trusted the other; the Khedive gave 
assurances, in turn, to Aiahi that he would support die 
rising, to die crediior States that lie would suppros It, while 
the Sultan was playing the same double game with Aiabi 
and the Khedive. 

But meanwliile, over diese Egyptians and Turks, the great 
gods w ere fighting in the drifting clouds, as once they fought 
at Troy, in the shape of the French and English Govern¬ 
ments; while sHlt higtier, like Fate itself, was enthroned 
the eternal Moira, the committee of creditors hurling thunder^ 
bolts on gods and men alike, to rescue the spendthrift 
Ismail's loans—or at least 50 per cent ot' them—the 
rising will of die people. France; with the premonition 
of her ^yptiati defeat, occupied the Turkish province 
of Tunis, at the same dme joining lier rival England in 
the promise of protection to the Khedive against all revo- 
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lutionary movements. Thdf object wm; lo Irririie the kadew 
of tlte revolt; they demanded Atdu's dumissa], but tbb 
merely inflamed tbe popular Indignation against the foreigners 
and plunged tliousands Jnio the dread of pogroms against 
the Clirisdant^ until tile Sultan sent over a sliip which landed, 
not guns, but a little chest; it contained Xjo decorations, the 
highest being for Arabi, the revolutionary wlio Itad always 
stood by the CalipL Utat was bow the old Seraglio imagined 
dial revoluttoniiiies could be appeased. The only men to maite 
9 Ann stand were the shocked cteditttfs, who became, so to 
speak, the reli^ous movers of the opposition. They foieetl 
both their Covermnents to despatch a squadron to Alexandria. 
For the first trma since 1807 foreign men-of-war appeared in 
June at the mouth of the Nile, and since die Frendi quJddy 
took their departure, the Union Jack flew aione^ 

Thus Arab! was foiced into actions which a far stronger 
man could hardly have carried out. As the Khedive in his 
weakness went over with all speed to the foreigners and 
dismissed Arahi as a traitor, while Arabi did exactly the same 
to the Khedive, any poaibilJiy of impardal judgment ev a srs , 
To the question what is high treason, SchiUer lias given die 
only ttply in hta flne saying: *’irit succeeds it is forgiven." 

As always happens when men would tike to fire ofi* a 
few' guns CO dear dicir tuads, a spark was enough to fire the 
blaze; in a street in AJexandria a Maltese came to blows with 
a donkey^boy about his pay. An hour later the Jong-repressed 
irritation of the city had broken cut. Two hundred were killed; 
the English consul was wounded, and thousands lost all they 
had. The whole thing happened not to spite of the English 
warships, but on aocouni of diem, for their thteaiening 
presence could not but exasperate Egyptians of all classes 
Atabi, strangely lempeiaie ai this dme, warned the English 
that tlidr first shot w'ould free the Egyptian people fiom its 
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debis. For iJiAt manar, he hastily manned his forts, for he -was 
ttnccrtain whttlier the En^bh wanhip would not be fotned 
by others from the Sultin, Then he ipenc an evening wjib 
his friends, oonipeimg with than in verees and epigrams, 
for they were aJl hopeful, even dlioti^ tliey liad no fiwd 
plan of campaign. Sudi foreigneis as could fled in temir. 

Even the Turics packed up; fotnteen thousand Qrn'sdaiu 
are said to have left before the bornbardment, and tbitly 
ihousand to have fied to other parts of Egypt 

At the critical moment Arabt seems 10 have lacked deter* 
mirudon. We may ask whether it was hk guns or hts feelings 
that failed liim. Did he, as the Engiiali declared, set fire to 
the dty himsdf, remembering the fire of Moscow, or was the 
fire a symptom of the rising rage of the people? What Is 
eertain U that the English bamhatded Alexaridria, and entered 
a city of dtaos. It is just as certain that for weeks the Egyptiaiis 
resisted this foreign invasion with unprecedented passion, 
imd showed mote strength and more popular feeling than 
m any foreign invasion in the whole long course of Egyptian 
liiBtory, 

As regards the battle of the gods in the douds, the Engikb 
landed troops to "protect" the Suo C^nal, while the French 
withdrew, and havittg lost their Strea shares, abandemed for 
the second time the vital istfunus. In these days more was 
decided than the three Powers probably realired, 

Arabf fought, but he did not lead. It was the fust battle of 
his life; he was no general, and on the wanting of Lessepa 
and othns who could not but care more for their Canal 
than for Egyptian freedom, he abstained from a bJockade 
of the Canal when evetytlung depended on holding up the 
Engitsh fleet. All the same^ the E^rpdan fellah army stopped 
the advance of the modern English army for two months- 
Eut when ii was betrayed by bribed officers, it fled towardb 
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Cairo, and mth it Arabi, who was in the end taJten prisoner, 
condemned to death, nprieved, and deported to Ceylon. 

Aiabi was then forty-TOO, When lie returned hnnie at the 
age of sixty, to In'* in Cairo till i« was over seventy (iji t), 
poor as be ^ always been, neglected, a foigonen fellah, he 
taw the very English, whose landing he had resisted, nding bis 
country in all tlieir power, and far more powerfiil dian die 
Sultan had been before them. In this affair the English had 
had a bad start. "A bad be^nning on good ground h becter 
than a good b^hirilng on bad ground," as an English oflioer 
said later. They had no right to treat Arabi as a rebel, which 
he ™ not, for the Khedive had put hbn in charge of the army, 
or else they should have declar^ their proieciofaie at once, 
B they did in other countries. The middle way taken by 
Gladstone in tus and'iniperialistn could not but make the 
^yptians suspect that what the English caned about was the 
Sues fjnal and the Lancashire cotton-spinner, who requited 
cotton grown under Bridsh supervision. 

What must the aged Araht have litought in his poor, lonely 
room tn old Cairo when be heard the clank of the English 
troops in the dey, and saw the progress they had achieved a 
genetation after establishing the peace and order they declared 
they had come to establish? Was it for the weal or woe of 
his country that he, Arabi the Egyptian, had fumidved them 
with 3 pretext for Landing? Was he, after all, rather a vUionaiy 
than a ^dier? Siiould be, in the days of Alexandria, have taken 
I firmer tone, hove spoken'^as the master of ^gypb which lie 
dten was? And Bhouid be not have prevented the second 
Isndtng of the Enj^tsli by closing the Canal? Wiiat he later 
told an Englisli ofGdal was as sincere as his defence in prison, 
but it all sounds too vlstmary and too honest for hun lo 
be the man to cope with the tricks of ilte European banks. 
If Arab! was the first fellah to rule in Egypt, perhaps he was 
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not enough, and the manj^ houn he spent in prajner rn 
the ^Id did the alumnus of £1 Azhar more honour than the 
soldier. 

No one ^ke man fitul}' of him than General Gordon, 
the Incorruptible Scot, who, even while die English troops 
were fighting, and before Gdio was lalcen, wrote: "As for 
Arabi, tubatever may become of him individually, he will 
live for centuries in the people; they wilt never be ‘Your 
obedient servanf* again/' 


xxrv 

Yhe English were rstabtished on the Nile, more like the 
Romans than the Greeks, who had both preceded them 
there. Rut though they had come more Iteavily armed than 
either, and had advanced through the delta step by step 
as conquerors, shooting and killing, they did not, like tbdr 
predecessors, chum to rule the Nile valley beoceforth, did 
not hoist the Brid^ but declared, and have continued 
to declare to this very day, that they had only come to establish 
order on the Nile and withdraw. They had lent their mUlions, 
however, nor to tile Egyptian people^ but to a spendthrift 
Khedive of their own free will, and had done so simply in the 
desire to g]ei a higher rate of interest for it than in the West; 
if they now came to save their money, dna the awakening 
Egyptians were no longer disposed to pay for the frivolity 
of a foreign ruler, drey could write neither Christ nor Ubery 
on the baruters of cHdr campaign. 

Alexander and Caesar had advanced t» these coasts without 
a pretext, without an excuse, proclaiming their desire to treat 
the people well if they would hand over their corn and refrain 
from molesting the foieigneis on the routes to Asia. Two 
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thousand yean later Mr. Gladstone, who had itudini ihf 
Romans and even uansbted the Creeksj wonted, like than, 
nothing in the same delta hut cotton and the nod to Asia, but 
he lived too Ute and too early to make hb demands in the 
tone wliich was called naive before and dynamic after his time, 

Mebemet All had foreseen it all, “Big ibJi eat Ktite Jish,” 
he said. “One day England viU take over Egypt from the 
bankrupt Turkish Empire." Even the English polidckns 
knew the trutil, burst ^ist di^ kept it to themselves, espedaljy 
Lord Palmetsion, who in 1859 wrote to his Ambassador in 
I^s t)ur England wanted Egypt merely as a man who has 
an estate hi die luirtli of England wants a good road with 
comfortable hotels to take him from his house in Londuo. 

Later, the w isest of the Englishmen who worked in or on 
Egypt legretted this douhlcKlealing. The Manquis of Zetland, 
Lord Cromer’s biographer, wrote: "It may indeed be said 
widiout hesttanott that In t88a Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
were looking in any direction ocept that in which they 
woe moving. Hiey were caught up in the tide and swept 
along b the direction of a military occupadon, but they went 
protesiing;, and w'ben they found themselves in possession of 
the country, they did SO to their own dismayed astonishment 
and utterly against their wilh" 

Such aiddsm by no means stands alone, and when, in 
the course of fifty years, we find many eminent English 
experts on the Egyptian sttuanon taking die same tonc^ w« 
begin to realize thata decision of such importance in the history 
of the world w'aa not only the result of very serious considera¬ 
tion, but was actually dictated by 3 trait in the English charac¬ 
ter* We might define it by saying (hat the ^moysfairightednesi 
of Engl i sh politics, like dial of the Vatican—for both are 
alleged to think in centuries—when looked at more closely, 
resolves itself into m unerring msttnet, which, at a given 
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mpmcntt does the tight thing without foreseeing its tenaoief 
consequences. This reminds us of one of Goethe's observaiions. 
When he explained 10 SehtUefj in tbeif firat, moincflUnis 
con^’ersuion, his idea of the primeTa! plant as an aidde of 
experience, and Sdiiller objected Utai that was nor esperience 
but an idea, Coeihe replied: "All the hctier for me if i have 
ideas without (mowing it and widiout intending 10." 

If the Englisii, in spite of alJ, continue to dedaie tliai they 
only wished to tetnain in Egypt as long as it was to Egypt's 
advantage—ond forty-nine such oflidal dedaradons iiave 
been counted in the first twenty years of the occupation— 
diey aie as sincere as a hiohand wEm will not let liis beaudfid 
wife out of his siglu on the pteiext that wtdiont him she 
would go to die bad. Tfie tniih Is fiiat dijs stian^ island- 
like country, witose constitution remained a matter of simh 
uncertainty throughout all the f^ntuiies of Turkish rule^ has 
always attracted the strongest Power on the Meduemnean. 
and its impoytanoe has steely increased, while its situaden, 
in the struggle for liberty, steadily deteriorated, owing 
to tlie Suez CanaL The insdnedve feeling ihar, as Napoleon 
liad already declared, no Priwer could ronain in possesion 
of India witliout holding led England to lay her funds 

on the cauntiy, and in spite of eternal diSculdes, she has had 
no tetson to ttgret iL Wliere would the firidsh Empire be 
to-day if England abandoned the Nile valley, or even if dut 
great piece of Et^lish luck, the Grrat Wat, had never happened 
BO bring about wttliin a few days the secession from Turkey 
which Mchcmct Aii had never dared and Ismail never achieved, 
and which no Great Power had ever been able to bring about, 
became the otlict Great Powers Itsd always tntetvened? 

The simadan liere arising between die conqiierots and 
the conquered, which arises in every colonial enterprise, 
may be no tragedy but it is at least a drama. Whoever takes 
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it upon himself to xwaken a sleeping mass of cdoumd men 
must, in the end, he tliiust aside by those who have awakened 
in dad earnest. Galatea comes to life, and flees from her 
master.. In Egyph wiiere the mass is leptesemed not by 
naked negroes, but by the descendants of the oldest of civi¬ 
lized peoples, die stn^;g(e is tendered more inieiestuig by the 
mutual respect of bodi parties, and, as tn every good drama, 
remains mondly imdedded. Among the pcoiagonists;, the most 
intelligent know what dunks an due to England and what 
Gonsidetatton is due to ^gypi, and yet, as education advances, 
tike imtahility of those who profil by it incte^es. 

This marriage was fruitful, but it was never a good one, 
for die EngBsh do not love the E^ptians, With ihdr liabii 
of command, they ftte extremely patient with savages, as they 
are widi dieir domestic animals; die savs^ is aware of ii^ 
and is gmteful to his master, and just as there are misanthtopes 
who love their dogs the more the better they know' meiv so 
autoents always get on better with ibeir servants than with 
their coUaboiatois, unless they can force thdr collaborators 
tnm the position of servants. But in Cairo it would often 
happen that the En^bh would encounter some highly cul¬ 
tured Egyptian who was not at all impressed by these gentle¬ 
men with ibdr topees and ihetr wiiite ducks, and who, though 
he bad to soffer their teduucal sup^iority, only cherished 
mote sombre feelings towards them on that account. 

At the same droe, the Egyptian teaUzes petfeedy ilutf 
the English are much more larcly mie Chrisdans dian he 
and his like are tree Mohammedans. The religious oontiast 
which is of no great importance in the Soudan develops 
into a apirituil rivalry In the dty of El Aahar. Tlib is 
so old, its culture M venerable, its zecocdi so tong, that 
its present heirt may welt regard thu invading people from 
a Dordiem island, wtcb tbdt foreign customs and £uth, with 
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die p}uIo9opfuca}}y cridca] «ye with wltlch the young and 
fashionable star is regarded by some venerable sage. 

Only the most deUcate tact could do equal juidce to the 
superior wisdom of such s^es and their sons' and grandsens' 
thirst for libertyi and only peisonality feet its way to Jiarmony 
by creadng a condition whidh has no name, no legal dile^ 
md no umpire. It was ^^and's good fortune to find such a 
man. 


XXV 

At the begmnk^ of the oentuty, when Arabi, the old, forgotten 
national hero, now a povenyHstricken half>fdtab, would 
somedmes vennire into the smart sneeis of the new Cairo, 
he might see a man of his own age driving to a gbtteru^ 
carriage, heralded by two outmnnets covered gold 
and sweat, a man whom all knew and feared. He had never 
come into personal contact with this man, although both 
had lived in Cairo for six yem at the same dme. Tha was the 
great enemy who had supplimted him, the man who had 
held ill bis hands, for the twen ty years since Arabi'* collapse, 
the power that Arab! had once held for a few months, the 
mart who embodied (hat fontgo Fewer which Aiabj had tn 
vab struggled to lepet at the risk of hi* life, and w hich now 
ruled his country. It was the repicsenmiive of Great Britain, 
Lord Cromer. 

He was in evoythiog the re^'erse of the fdlah'* bOn—once 
the restless dreamer, the flaming oiator—^who now stood 
emlnnered on the euebstone. The man m the cani^ came 
oftkh,ttuddte-dasscammerdaI stock; hi* &nuly was of Frisian 
origin, and had been Englhb for two oenturie*. firMd, heavy, 
and reliable, he seemed (o have developed, by foresight, 
judgment, and deUbetation, that concentrated power which 
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could be Ttad at a glance in fits massive physique and in hi$ 
keen, enquiring eyeii. Under hair tinged with grey, a 
fresJi-compleiioned, blue-eyed face tooked out 0/ the brUiani 
equipage, whicli the man on the curbstone watched with sad, 
dark eyes. The only thing these two men, ncr^iboma in 
Egypt, but stiangeis to odier, had In common was theh 
military bei^nning, for Cromer had taken fiis commiadon 
at tlie same ^ as Amht, Ivad done a tedious period of service 
in Corfu, and seemed at that rime to have less of a futute 
before him than the proi^j of the Khedive. 

He had, however, a world empfe and his tradiuon behind 
him, and while he was attneting attention in Pariiament 
and forrign affain, and, as the privata seoetaiy of the Vhaeioy 
of India, to whom he was related, was making his mark there 
fay his talents, the path of the Orioital levoltittQnaiy had 
ended in confusion. After a short period of servioe on the 
Commission of the Defat, rutacing in true imperial huhion 
between ihr Var Ofiice and Parliament, Jamaica and America, 
he had been stinunoned to Cairo immediately after die oocu- 
parira of Egypt, to solve a very ddicaw piofatem—namely, 
to civilize a fore^ eountiy without governing it, to the 
advantage of both countri^ For twenty-four years lie steadily 
pursued this task; after the first few years he was in actual 
the secret Pharaoh of Egypt 

Three qualities seem to have made him more than a merely 
shrewd man of affairs, and opened his way to a success which, 
at (hat rime, Curzon and Rliodcs were the only Englishmen 
to attaint a sense of reality, sincerity, and tm entire absovoe of 
vanity. He was fifty-three when he declined the office of Vice¬ 
roy 0/India, the must hrihian the Empire has to offer, because 
hb work on the Kile seemed to hint more fruitful, ond he 
found rite problems of irrigation "much more inreiesdng than 
a noveL" 
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A deddnf sense of the symbolic natun of h» task, without 
W’hich no man of action can become great, lent him ftrengiii 
in all fuzards, and haNing setded a hundred tperies with 
dtousands of hgutes, he wrote a long poem desctihu^ the 
happiness which Itc found in this conslzuciive week. 

Is it no ptodi what the slave 
Who poaned berteadi the tynmft ban, 

Cnished froni the cndle to the gcavt^ 

Has learnt the dignity of nuin? 

Is ii no profi t, no avail, 

To stay the Paha's ruthless hand, 

To hitdi the widow's piteous wad, 

The children's evne thniuighout die land? 

Devotion and endurance, the detennstWiiioii of a fordiri^^t, 
cool mind to perform the chosen task, are ^ain shown in 
Lord Gomer by the fiict duu be won at titirty'five the woman 
he Itad falien in love with at rwenty^one. Wheat, twenty yeats 
later, fate took from him what he had wrested from it, he left 
her deathbed, went to his oiiice, and at once despatched a 
long tel^ram to London on the subject of Jight^uses in 
the Red Sea. 

All he had (o do, all he had to supervise, this greatest 
transformation tfiat Egypt Jiad known for a thousand yeaia, 
had to be carried out under the Jealous eyes of France, in 
perpenial friction with the creditors and banks of tlte European 
capitals* For what Lord Cromer Jiad at heart was not the 
bondholder in Paris, hut the fellah in the delta. England and 
England alone was to errend her power in E^t, but dae was 
to do so in harmony with the ^yptian, and not at his expense. 
And all the time he had to contend with perpetual changes of 
Govemtnents at home; he saw six ot seven of tliero, e ach with 
a new policy. 
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Whoi wa$ ihen, ia ihe grait Bridsh liknrdiy ? A coruui- 
general^ nothing mote; but he should have been called Flt^t 
ConsuL The oflicials in Cairo called him “Q Lonf." in bis 
Ul-dduied posidon, which could be Ibuted only by moral 
prindpteS) he was fomed to take the field at the end of the 
oennuy in the Soudan canipa%n, and, as consul, to assume the 
rcsponsibHity fur aj,doo fitting-mem His ptesrige in England 
had risen to such a point that Lotd Salisbury, having received 
a telegiaiu firom hist when on teav'e, and being unable to 
decode it, sent hade an uncoded tefegifim saying; "Do wTxat 
you like.” 

In Cairo itself, surrounded by the rancour of the conquered, 
he had won the respect of the poHiuaans by refusiTig any kind 
of personal profit where it was taken for granted that everybody 
was verol. In the country his l^end steadily grew among die 
lelUhin. During die cholera, when an English olEcer was 
trying to force a fellah woman to ttmove the ces^xiol from 
the neigjibourhood of her house, she screamed at him in her 
r^e: *1 shall go to Cairo^ to the man Kroumer, he will protect 
me against you I" 

And yet liis work was by no means entirely beneficent. 
Much was left undone; many problems were solved in the 
interests of the Europeans, and against those of the fellah 
whom he wished to protecL The problematical side of his 
missiott arose from die profound contradiction which no 
colonial enterprise can quite ovenxrme. What is done for 
the good of ihe community cannot be completely severed 
from die advance of the ootonizing Power, even though 
its mission is in the hands of a man moved by pure love of 
mankind. What Cromer aimed at was a ttgeneratJtin of the 
Egyptian people, and in i83) he was alrtady advising the 
evacuation; but in iSSd he advised against it, and yet noifaing 
of moment had happened in these tiro years. As a Liberal, 
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whkh Jie was all Jui life, lie felt dlls eondki deeply, for he 
wmie in a private letter as early as rSB.^; 

“Surely it » a cruet {ate that drives tne with all my strong 
opinions against an extension of territory and the assumption 
of &esh responsrbilittesf and with strong an d-Jingo convictions 
which deepen every year I live, to bo constantly maHng 
proposals wlucli, at all events at first sight, have a strong 
jingo davonr, , , . In this uncongenial polidtal atmosphere 
1 am always Iiaving to act and tospealtln exactly the opposite 
way to what I should wish." 

If we add this inward conflict to the outer onCf we begm 
to realize that dje man whose taslt it was to clear such a 
fui^e, and yet take care duu no snake should bite Jiim in the 
heel, had need of a mighty axe. For what Lord Ctomex 
found w'as at first stronger than what tie brought witll hirm 

He found Egyptian, Turkish and European Powers iiostile 
to him and to each other. Hiere were Turkish ministers 
who, in the early days after die bombardment, bad clung to 
the English Jiand to sw'ing themselves up again, and now luted 
the lund that had saved them: there were rich pasluu who, 
like Russian princes, turried the sw'cat of the peasants into 
dresses for their Parisian raistresscii, and utriraans who lived 
by embezzling the funds of religions msdiulions; everyone, 
including die Kliedlve, could not but fear that the setangers 
would dock their tevem»s, and since:, at the outset, th^ put 
no faith w'batsoever in their soda! motives:, but merely saw 
money vaotslung from Egyptim into English pockets, die 
flame of ihdr rancour was fed wlien tltey saw tfie fellali pn>- 
rocted at thdr own expense^ 

In die towns. Lord Cromer found men who were neither 
educated nor uneducated, and in the country illiterates who 
were nevertheless not sav^es. He had nor only to understand 
ihem, but to conceal the fact liiat fie did, “Command whai U 
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to )»p|isi,'’ said th« wisest, "but dd not enquire how- we 
cany it out.'* In actual fact the Egyptians, tike hoteJ-keepen, 
had no object but to make a profit out of their guests; it was 
gradually borne in upon them that they were ih^isetves 
becoming guests m thdr own country^ and were having to 
pay for all the protection and comiort the foret^ten weic 
oifenng them. 

At the same dme, Cromer's omnipotence was more olmous 
in small things than in big, for as he brought only a few 
dozen oihiaals witli ium, and nobody was disposed, in this 
Government without tradition, to take any decision upon 
himself, everything was pushed on to the shouldErs of the 
new Pliaraoh. He liad to decide on the form of a procession 
of the Ab^-ssinian Church, the dismissaJ of an English coach¬ 
man in the Ehedive's service^ the eshumation of an Egyptian 
saint, and the domestic troubles of a lady of the court, who 
had to be told that she could not box her husband's eats 
with her slipper; on the other hand, he liad to point out to 
an English l^ypiologist that the possession of a royal car¬ 
touche was hardly worth a war with France, and to a botanist 
that the conquest of a certain kind of clover on the Gliazal 
was hatdly worth a fresh expedition ro Nubia. Bur, as an 
Englishman, he could not carry out tlie great reforms—the 
Nile, the schools, tfie army—os quickly as he wistied In his 
pluLuiihropy, for he could not put an end coo quickly to the 
confusion which jusdEed the occupation. 

He thought a great deal about the fellah. 

TTie pasha who had oppressed the fellali from time iinme> 
morial had at first merely changed his form. When tlw fellal) 
had set out on the war of libetadon under his brother Arab!, 
it seemed as if the Syrian and Greek ustiters had vanished ; 
now they came back, for even the En^diman could not free 
the fellah from his debts. But why, the ^tarots asked them. 
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must you b«^ the costs of the rained streets of Alexandria, 
which the English sliot to pieces in order to dqinVe us 
of ouf Ireedom? 

Three great innovations, however, were msde to nelieve 
the fellah. Tlie kurhash had gone, and ^ dread of surprise 
hy the tax-coUecton had vunished. Before, the fellah could 
never know wlien and how much he had to pay; now he could 
be sure of hdi^ told exactly. While in the old days he iiad to 
continue to pay taxes for a held that had long been washed 
away, now Im was 6ee even if he could prove that the water 
tied not reached a comer of his Seld. Tf tlie lahounirs on 
the neighbouring lapd of tlie pasha hchl up or diverted die 
water, the village could complain to the Englishman, and the 
rich nutn was prevented from laying violent liands on the 
poor man's water. And while, in th^ youth they Itad been 
whipped to the ratWe on the canals and with their tnud-laden 
hands w^cie kept there throughout the glowing day to sleep 
at night on a sack, they were now paid, and had to come only 
in dme of water-famine. Cromer praetkally abolished this 
army of slaves. 

It may be that El Lord never knew how hts orders were 
infringed far away in Upper l^ypt, and how the mudir, here 
and there, re.eslahlished Ids andent power, but for his part, 
the fellidi never knew what the apparently omnipotent Lord 
had 10 contend with in Cairo in order to give him in the 
delta room to breathe. When he proposed using dredgers 
instead of the eorvdr the Debt Cdmmusion refused the half 
million necessary, and when the aEalr was noised abroad 
the Powers agreed to the abolition of this kind of aUvery 
only on condition that forcignm in ^ypt should a^in live 
tax-free. 

There was something else the fellah did not know— 
that round a big green table in the capital a doxen foreign 
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gentlemen were sitetng ivfio could veto die new tianagee^ 
could even veto ev'ery ftngic cmal, for^ as old cmLitors, diey 
had in theii hands the hnances which Milner declared not 
ten other men tn Cairo understood- The sliadow of the 
prodtgaie Khedive, the image of the silken tent ttndcr die 
Pyramids, lay across the new century^ and secuied to die 
foreigners the continued right to recoup themselves for their 
losses. If die Stiltvi still had to reodve nearly a million pounds 
yearly tribute, beause his forefathers had cofujuered %ypt 
four hundred years hefot^ and Iiacl done nothing for it since, 
the English found no other solution than to deprive the feliah 
of bis beloved pipe^ for the tribute had to be squeezed out of 
die labaoco tax. Even in ipio ilie helds and homes of the 
felLiLin were setxed for debts of less than 
Thus it was again a great event in the fellah's life when 
Lord Kitchener, who, on Lord Cromer's advice, took his 
place in t9tr, seoind to him by Low, as inalienable propoty, 
five feddan, his house, impleaicnts, and two draft animats; 
a similar measure had long since been intiodu^d in France, 
and even in the Punjab. As they are by namre grateful, the 
feUahtn did not forget tfadi benefactor, and years later, when 
Kitchener's name was mentioned, they would rise from their 
squatting position and lay their liajirfs on their fbtebeaijs. 

It must be said in justice that not cverydiing desirabte 
could be accomplished. Everything that Cromer did he liad 
to do within the old framework. Above ail, he itad to start the 
new urigaiiDn wliile the old was still working; he had to renew 
every canal before be ebsed an old one, and, so ro speak, 
operate on the still beating heart, Even tradiuori was against 
him. Thus the fellah saw bow die rich could buy exemption 
from militaiy service, at first for while 

he often destroyed an eye with silver nitrate to get free. 
But be saw, tt>o, the eoui^ and devotion of the Engfish 
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officers during liie chcJcra. What the English doctots and 
sanitary experts have achieved in Egypt smoe tiiat epidemic ts 
one of the great deeds of huniani^> It is enough to outweigh 
two omissions wliidi miglit otherwise oemdentn tiiem. 

The fait is the privileged position of Europeans in Egypt, 
which must be more didicuJr for a people's pride to bear 
than the presence of fore^n troops. If the polioe had no power 
over a foreign thief, broihet-keeper, or opium-dealer simply 
because he was not an Egyptian, the Itatred of the fomgi»r 
could nor but grow. Tile other concerns the schools. 

Why, we must ask, did so powerful a man as Lord Cromer 
not threaten to resign when the Commissioa of the Debt 
refused die credits for new sdiools? He was no fool, like the 
dictators of to-d^, to whom weapons are more vital than 
books because they understand tiie weapons and not the 
books. This crucial ijuesiion, whkh lies ar the root of the 
present Anglophobia of rbe Egyptians, who fed, quite justi<^ 
hably, that tliey have been cheated of tony years of edu¬ 
cation, can be explained only by England's secret wish to 
make the Egyptian people healthy, to rule them more justfy, 
but to keep them stupid. The aUeged resistance of the Egyp^ 
dam themselves stands revealed as their burning wish to have 
their children educated, thousands of whom were rnrned away 
because there were not enou^ teachers and schoola. If Cromer 
is quoted as advocating a prtmaiy instead of a Uieraiy cduca- 
don, if the English point to the opposidon from £1 Aahar, 
their own documents prove the contrary, nor was the lack of 
money decisive. 

Here are hguies: Mchemet All and even Ismail educated 
and fed the scholars free of cost, so that to 1879 only 5 per 
cent were paying for their schooling, burin 1898, under the 
English, the hguie had risen to 8tS per cent. In 1897, 91 per 
cent of Egyptian men and 99 per cent of the women could 
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neither re^d nor write. Wliile under Ismdl i per cent of all 
Egyptians were going to school, die ouniE>er had mnk in 
1^, under tlie English, to t-5 per cent, instead of rising to 
10 per c«iL The jjliieraie population of Egypt has not 
decreased; on the contrary, during die very epoch which was 
the age of sdioola all over die world, it has enormousJy 
increased. But it is not learning even what it ought to 
learn. If, according 10 an English luxoune, of 150^000 pupils 
b 1906, 90^000 could not write and 70,000 could not r^, 
the White Power in charge of their edustdon tnust be 
respcnstble. 

The EngUsh, who, in the first twenty years of the oocij> 
ption, spent 1 per cent instead of ac per cent of their total 
budget on education, and had their omnipateni advbers in 
every dq>artntent, handed over the Educadon Department 
alone to ArmcnLuis and other forrignm. In this department 
the care for the young tnust have been obscured hy party 
politics, for in twenty-nine years there were twenty-nine 
changes of Minister, and only the ksi, whom Cromer himself 
appointed, was a man—21agh]uL 
And yet all that Cromer did m %ypt, without nocourse to 
war, burdened with debt, and faced with the antagonism of 
powerful natives, was admiiabk. For he gave the fellah, 
for die first time, the confideni feeling that he was as good as 
the pasha in die sight nor only of God bm of the law. The 
danger that this self-confidence would turn against the pro¬ 
tecting Power lies in the very nature of this and simifar enter¬ 
prises. Thus even Cromer's hut year in office was shadowed 
hy an tnddent in which one member of a party of British 
officers shot a fellaJi's pigeons and lost his Life for it, but die 
lives of six fellahin were exacted m recributioiu Witli this 
b'giily imperialistic verdict the career of the Jibend friend of 
the people came to an end. 
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Two straggles have deterrnined the fate of Egjpt c f rif e Jt 
has been m English haruls'—the straggle (or the gold at the 
mouih of the Nil^ and ilie straggle for freedom; they may coi 
be 4 $ old as the Nile^ but they are as old as maiikinth The 
Egyptians had never reaEy fou^ foe ftecdoin. This U rclattd 
to the absence of nvaluiioii in ihetr lustoryi for die contjusst 
of foeedoro cannot be imposed on a nation from above, and 
hence cannot be accomplisbed witliin the social stnictuie 
widiout grave disturbance. Hence the ^’ptian probfero 
becomes complicated; the stru|gfes for fieedom and oonon, 
whidi means goldj do not ran counter to each other; thCT 
ate hwamfcably involved, and even thot^ Egypdans of all 
eUascs would be glad to get rid of the English, and only a few 
gain by their presence, the Egyptian smranis of the cotton- 
plant are more deeply bound up with their world-market 
than with the fine of the fellah, 

A conon-planter in the delta, a dealer in Alexandria, die 
kwjTCf, the money-maker, the in^cter in Cairo—all these 
two million townsmen, who are involved, indicectiy at any 
rate, in the cotton trade, have no thougltt, when they review 
their plans and prospects morning and evening, for the 
follah s h^pincss and health, which ate as tndispenfuble to 
die oQiton as the Nile. Even in their sleep diey are pursued 
by stock exchange quotations, which decide their own for¬ 
tunes according to the fluctuation of prices on the world-market. 
That Allah, in His mercy, should inflict the boll-weevil on 
the ootron-ikids of the unbelievers in Arizona, that a wat 
in Centra] Asia should remove oomperilion from that quarter, 
that the strike of weavers in Lara^hite should be broken, 
so that there is no danger of higher wages to neduce prices 
further, diat the Nile should not rise too hi^t and again 
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tlireatien the old banugc—sudt ane (ho dteams of s hundred 
thousand inhahiunts of the great dt]r on the Nile^ Wliether 
they may live hy sugar or tobacco, nigs 0<r building, the price 
of sakcllandis deiennines their income, and elements and 
crises which mi^t force tt down hover like apparitions of 
gloom in rhe clouds, and can menace the life of a whole 
nation as profoundly as the toss of a battle on a distant coast. 

Such is the strength of the Nile even at its end, and just 
at its end, for the cotiom crop, wtliout which the finest crisis 
in India would be of no avail, depends on the vagaries of the 
Abyssinian rain and the work of the English engtneers, But 
the men of the dries realize diis as little as men who, perpeni* 
ally absorbed in their enterprises, notice the symptoms of 
the growing disease which may destroy them. Only die 
fellalt lives with the Nile, and tn the Nile he fears Hapis, 
the andent god who can bless or destroy him. It is hb bands, 
and the hands of his wife and children, that water and tend 
the htile shrub, that pluck and clean, collect and deliver, and 
all his work is governed by the temper of the river and tlu 
s^rit of those who have tamed it. As for the world-^market, 
be may, once in a lifetime, have heard of it as some distant 
ddtyi if that deity is ilbhunKHtred heis ootucious of tt, b ecame 
his mastete reduce his day’s wages. 

Thus the struggle for fie^om, even in this country, 
takes on difTerent forms among die rich and tlte poor. The 
fellah alone, w'hose life was not changed, whose fortune was 
not tocreased 1^ the cotton, desires limply and solely the 
freedom of his country; he alon^ the most dependent of al4 
is perfectly free to achieve it. But meanwhile those who 
represent him, and the ^iiit of the century, ate fighring so 
that he shall not again victim to the pasha's kurbash. 
The withdrawal of the EngUah could deprive him of nothing; 
the Nile has provided for hit seemingly negli^le life, even 
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i» ii of the pcw<!ni on ihe vs^orld-m^irket should ihrCiieii 
The cntTon prices on which the scajjuigly impornnt life of the 
rich dcpetidii Foe since Mcljcmet All's liTst julvaiice:^ which 
b^^an, a hundred years ago, to cranslbrm t!ic comland of 
Kgypj into a cotton-producing country, and Itence to increase 
the national iVinutie, ihe feJIali hju remarned in lijs poverty, 
and what English interests have given 10 and tai^ from 
liis countiy Itas hardly changed his wliitcwaslkd house of 
Nile mud, the onion soup, and tfie htue amock which drcum* 
scribed the daily life of Ids faihm under ilte Plmraolis* 

The only tiling he lias gained is the alphahei, whfdi the 
last Khedives and tlie first King imposed upon him sritli 
much more force than the English. With this dangerous key 
he opened die gate of knowledge, and it is no Jtazard, it is 4 
symbol, that the first leaders of die tufionalisi movement, 
Arahi and Zaghlul, were not pashas, but fellatun, bom in 
delta villages, edut^ted in the new schools, which deciphered 
flit diem the liieroglyphs of a foreign script, and hence the 
causes of their slavery. 

In ipij, when the advance of rfiis education had led to 
tJte convocation of a first representative Parliament, this 
assembly fell into confusion because ft was not free to act, 
for under the pressure of foreign troops it could be dissolved 
indefinitely, or compell«! to perform tliegtdmatc tasks. 
Hence at every dectiOTi theie have been ovcTwhelming 
nationalist majariun, all demandfi^ the evacuation of die 
English, The feeling against the foreigners in die country 
has been so strong for the last fifty years, and itas so gathered 
sirengdi in the last twenty, diat no one dares go oppose it, 
evien if he wishes to. Once, wlien the Government proposed 
to extend die lease of the Suez Canal till the year tooB, die 
proposal was rejected by all votes but one, and a general riot 
of feeling accompanied the vote ihroughout the countiy. 
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Even Kitchener, Ttho had managed to win ovw the fdlah by 
h» law, alienated die crowd by behaving like an English 
resident at an Indian court, and they resented being ueated 
with the paicmnl considetation wliidi the Engliah show to 
savage tribes. 

For the growing hostility which every protectoraw must 
experience there are special reasons in this case: firstly, the 
‘ bad start; secondly, the English chameter* The reiterated 
promise not to stay in tlw country could not but create, as 
the years went on, feelings similar to those of a business man 
disturbed by the visii of a lady w ho keep her hai and coat on, 
and perpetually consults lier watch, assuring him she 
simply must go, bur stays for hours and cannot be reduced 
to leave by her unhapiy viciim. To-day not a single Egyptian 
really believes that England will ever pve up the country 
voUintarily- 

Nor can Cairo help comparing the exclusiveness of die 
Englisli with the fticndliness of die French, who will tnvite 
a colonial colleague to their homes, or even make him a 
Secretary of State in PariSi How can a subject cherish friendly 
feelings wlien the foreign master displays his supenori^ 
by breaking off aU association after oflke homs with the man 
with whom he has worked all dayi* The young Englishtnan 
in Cairo, who cannot be dismissed, does not pay taxes, and 
e^'en stands outside the police jurisdiction, lives in the sight 
of the Egyptian who is superior to him in experience and 
knowledge of the country, plays polo and tentus almost 
exclusively witli his felJow-countiymeo, and leaves the 
Egyptian aristoenti, whose home is a centre of Arab culiur^ 
standing at the gate of die Gerireh Oub^ very much as he 
does his groom. 

The objection that the harem system of the Egyptians is 
responsible for this state of affairs is nuilified by the EngUrii 
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custom of openit^ Its clubs only to men; tbeie are daughtos 
ot Egyptian grandees who are received at ibmgn courts in 
Europe, but nor by the Btitith High Commissioner in Cnio, 
Their ikilios can race horses ^rom their stables, but if their 
horse has won titey cannot give it a piece of sugar tn the ring 
because they are not admin^. Much of the good that is done 
by the nnglt«b {n the admiflistration of the cotin tty is undone 
in society, and yet the great mmi of Cairo would probably 
prefer things the other way itiund> 

Tlie gteat source of suspicion is the Nile. If only it were 
an entirely Egyptian river, rising at Assouan 1 Everything 
connected wiilt the Nile was planned by Ismail, but his plans 
were realized on the grand scale only under the English ad- 
ministrarioii. With six barrages, the English liammcred titcir 
fame into the bed of die greatest and strangest river on earth. 
Bridfii energy and perseverance^ measured according to the 
season, flow tlirou^ several hundred sluices for all the 
world to see, and even diough they were inspired by 
the technique with which our century tames other rivers, 
this gteat spectacle. Its consequences, and Isence the credit 
due, are nowhere so great as on this single river which is 
the life of the country. 

The Nile, however, flows from fat distances, and there, 
on its steamers, die British 6 Mg waves beside the Egyptian: 
it b present, gbosdy and invisible, even on its lower course. 
In die curious fnnn of the condomimum, bodi Powfws rule 
over both cotmiries, de Jim in the Soudan, de facta in %rpi, 
but in such a way that die weaker ^pmn, in. both countries, 
feels overreached by the stronger Eiqjlishmaii. As fate has 
placed him on the low« courw of the and has made 
the life of his fourteen millions absolutely dependent, at the 
risk of siatvadon, on a flood of the t^ht height at die ri^i 
dmc, he cannot but be profoundly disturbed when be sees 
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UU foreif^ proiector mbng on the tipper rewrhes, where the 
rivet b, so to speak, brewed like a drink. I'lie foreigner up 
there cannot poison it, but what if lie were to stop its flow 
by means of new dams? 

The tedmical impossibility sketched in Volume One 
does not dispose of the question of inlury, far betw'ccn the 
coral stoppage of a river and its free flow ilieie arc as many 
yh^ d*^ as between the refusal and die yielding of a woman, 
who, like Pn^rLind^ would like to dominate and enchant at 
die same time. Lord Milner, one of the highest of English 
officials, wrote, even before 1900; ‘*It ts an uncomfortable 
thought that the regular supply of water by ilie gtc®t fiver 
which is to Egypt a question of life must always be exposed 
to some risks, as long as the oppw teaches of that rivet 
are not under Egyptian control. Who can say what might 
happen if sortie day a dvilixed Power, or a Power commanding 
dviliaed skill, were to undertake great engineering works 
on die Upper Nile, and to drvert for the arttAdal irrigation 
of dat i^ion the water which is essential for the artilidal 
litigation of Egypt? Such a contingency may seem very 
remote; I admit that it is very improbable, hot before it is 
laughed out of court, let us consider what would be die 
feelings of any ordinary counuy, our own for instance, 
if there were even a remote possibility that the annua! rainfall 
could be maieriafly altered by die action of a foreign Power, 

This very balanced, official dedaratton, which is not unique 
among Eiiglish writers on Egypt, reveals the danger and die 
feelings wliich must malre the Egyptian outlook gloomy. 
In addifton to the moral considerarions put fofwaid by the 
En^ish, they iostanoc the good qtmli^ of the cotton in the 
delia-^diey would injure their own Lancadiire mills if th^X 
were to reduce or rei^ die Nile in the delta by dams above 
Khartoum. Bui what Lord Milner foresees as a possible 
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politicaJ weapon in die liand^ cit another Power can also 
become dfectivc under Engll^t rule as a threat in dme of 
troubles When the British Governor of (he- Soudan was 
assasfjnated in Cairo in (924, the English demanded an 
unlimited increase of the aioa to be irrigated in tiie Gerireli 
hetw'tsen die Blue and Wliite NileSi instead of the tenitory 
limited by treaty as before, and even tliough they dropped 
so immoral a demand a few days later, it shows to wiiat 
tengdis an indignant <;pponent can go. 

The man who, like Arabi before Ijim, came into open 
conflict in out own times with the EngUsli as die leader of 
the Egyptians gainst foreign rule was only ten year* younger 
than lie; the diflereflce between ibem was that Arabi's conflict 
began when he was fotty, Zaghlul's when he was seventy. 
That h why the exile of two heroes of freedoni of the same 
genetation was sepaiated by fifty yean, 

ZaghtuI, a fellah from die deta like Atabi, looked beside 
iiifn like a Caucasian beside an Arab. 'lall and angular, with 
his Mongolian cheekbones, fair complexion, and genial, 
straightforward blue eyes, he was a living refutation of all 
die racial theories which seem to have become die parlour 
game of contcniporaiy Europe, For in spite of the contrast 
between them, both were true Egyptians, the product of 
unknown mixtures in the racial mdting'pot of Egypt; both 
drew the essence of their being from the soil and not irom 
their descent. In his speeches, Zaghlul drew lus most telling 
metaphors from the Nile, 

Educated at El Azhar, tkb by marriage, Miliar by his 
origins with the distress of the fidlah, by his eareer as a lawyer 
widi the tricks of the pashas, Zaghlul appeared with and after 
Arabi as a modeiaw champion of frredom, but remained 
widiout influence until be was well on in die fifiici. 1 he man 
who first admitted him to office was Lord Cromer, who 
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appoint^ hifn Miniver of £<iucatiotv in 19^5 r order to 
experiincnt fot once with a moderate nadonaiiat. He wioie 
once that Zaglilul Iwd the qualities to serve his countiy; 
he was honest, competent, and courageous, and should gp 
far. Ke weni farther than Cromei would have liked if he had 
lived tosee^ 

When, at the beginning of the war, Turkey joined the 
Po weiSi, and the sympsthies of the Khed] ve were ^ ven 
to both, F^t’s dependence on foreign bread became obvious, 
itnoe *h<» did not produce enough to feed hcrselfi to express 
it dramatically we might call this siiuadott die tragic conse¬ 
quence of die lust of gold winch had lachanged com for eonon. 

For that part of die people wfildi hated dte English mote 
than the Turks, and the actual rule of die Christiana more 
than the legal rule of the Mohammedans, was faced with 
famine in the event of a blockade; ncu did anyone know 
whai fom» Engiiah irrigation at Assouan would take. England, 
who had protected Turkey seventy years befote from the 
Egyptian seoessioit under Mdicniet Ah, now called on 
to secede 60m Turkey, appealbg to the memo^ of that 
iUustiious ruler, and foroed her, alter four centuries, into a 
struggle agmnat her co-religiooisis, although the Sulmn had 
proclaimed the Holy War, 

Even here England did not find the right form to expresa 
her power. In November 1914 three courses wete opai to 
hert to annex Egypt, to tnoorpotatie it Into the British Emptr^ 
Of to declare it independent and demand its a ll i m cci But 
she neither took over the Turkish posiuon as dit! suaerain 
Power, nor did sJie giant the autonomy wliicfa site had so 
long promised. On the contrary, she deposed one Khedive, 
appointed another with the ride of Sultan, adjourned the 
Legiskrive Assembly indcfinitiely, and assured the people 
that diey wen not obliged to fighL 
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Tlie thrcuenifig tulvaoce of tli« Turks to the Suet Canil 
fureed die EngUsh, however^ like the Maioeluks before 
tbem^ ro conscript the fellali in the form of a "Voluntaty 
Labour Corps," e\'eo tliough (hey paid him, to commandeer 
bis last camitl, leaving him nithoul A draft atdmal, and then 
hak him off to build a railway dtrou^ the desen, the last 
great tonit in EgyptLitt iiiatoiy. Still graver was the fact 
that they later sent more tlian too,eoo free Egyptians to Syria, 
3,000 10 Mesoponimra, and iofiao to France, and even made 
a collecticiii for die Red Cto» among these Moslems. 

Nothing eoidd do mote harm to England's name than 
the omtsson of any recognition of Egyptian help after die 
victory. When Zagldul, in lytS, demanded autonomy as a 
rewaid, he was et*eii teiiised pesmU^on to go (O London. 
Thai was the signal for the storm to break. Look, cried the 
^tatots, can you see now liow you are being duped by the 
English? \Phy did you lay three tniUs of aleepcis R day in 
the glowing desert to destroy your brothers in the faith in 
their struggle against the Christian dogs? Why did we not 
revolt and help the Turks who came matching from Syria 
to drive the English out of the country? We helped to win 
the victory. Hussein and Feisal, our neighbours, are founding 
new empiies on the plan of the American Pi^nknij we alone 
have remained slaves. Soon they will turn off die water up 
them in Cairo with their and starve tts out! 

Wlien Zaghlul, too, emhitiered like die resv had dev-eloped, 
contrsiy to die rule, from a moderate young politioan into 
an Intransigent old one, and bt^n to use the same'language, 
he was antsted our of hand by the En^i, and deponed, 
first 10 Malta, and then to the Seychelle, like AiaM ftliy 
years before. Wild riots, the mutder of EngUsh officers, the 
destruction of barrages and die burning of houses proclaimed 
the fellah’s indignation ^ die W'afd arose as the great narional 
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pany^ ^Joslems and Cop<s combined to Tight England, and 
when (he English officers ft-ere obliged to escort the mail 
on mules tluongb the desert because the tsilway was tom up, 
they ireiy have had tJtetf pri«»c thoughts about the Foreigfi 
Of^ in London^ 

Tliiec years oT false moves, of mutdofs and their piinish-> 
meni, of tlie exile and martyrdom of tlis mtiowd leader, were 
brought to an end by the declaration of Egypdan independence^ 
but die dme for any real rtsondtiatioti «ras past, and the 
independence was dimimshed by the rcientioo of too many 
sovereign fights by the suzemin Power. 

Zaghlul, however, the popular htsro^ who was now recalled, 
becune still more radical in iiU old age, smee lie was, fn 
particular, disappointed in MacDonald, and tealixed that 
England would not yield a step. MacDonald asked lihn 
how far he wislied the English troop* withdrawn, he gave 
the dassk reply, “To England, sir/’* When Lord Allenby, 
followed by a great nijce, prsenwd his ultimatum to Z^hlul, 
the Egyptian Prime Minister, after the murder of die Sirdar in 
Cairo, 7 rt»g hhd poiuted out of the window and asked the Eng* 
lisb commander: ''What is die meaning of all this? Does Eng¬ 
land want to declare war on Egypt?*' To speak at such a 
mumetil in sueft a way to sucli a man is a sfEit of prouder 
forlesHiess than most of contem potary histoiy’ lias io show. 

When he died, soon after, in l^^ 6 , Zs^lul was given a 
funeral such as no Egyptian had ever had before him—he 
was buried as a Pharaoh and a friend of the people. A fetldli 
lay on the bier past which die tiaiion defiled, a fellah bom in 
a hide dark room of Kile mud, among fowl* and pigeons, 
between the donkey and the camel, and doubtless furniAhed 
with the talismans of the wise woman, whicli for once were 
wonJi dw money. How higit such a life towers above that of 
Cheops and his huge pyrsmidl 

• I'nnMidmd by ilw offidi) interprew » ib* 
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Thtf King, too, who returned to Egypt froni ^ official 
tour shortly after Zaghlurs deailt, gairi^ in sympadiy and 
popularity with his people, and increased both tn ten years 
of his feign by a host of new ideas. He pareelled out Crown 
land and gave If to die fellah on the payment down of a 
tenth of its value, lettbirg him pay the rcsi in itistahnenta; 
be built schools and hospitals, and awakened European tnterai 
by great sdendfic enterpfbes- 

But he could nor haul down the British flag on ilie dtadcL 
’Wlien an Egyptian passes by the railmgs of the English bar¬ 
racks near the great Geaireh Bridge, Iw stops and watches ilic 
troops at their drill with the poignant fijnemess of the con^ 
quered Now, ai last, in the iummer of 1 ^ treaty has b^ 

concluded It docs not fulfil aU die hopes of the Egypiinn, for 
the English appaiendy need many years to build a few bar- 
fKks^ and the disappearance of the troops frow Cairo does 
not mean that they ate yet leaving the CartaL But bere and in 
die Sudan Egypt made a few steps lorwards independence. 
During dte ncati few years everything depends on which of 
die countries produces die better statesman i who wiU contrive 
to ensum that die coming war contribute toward ihe solution 
of the problem. 
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On die Gerirch Bridge in Cairo, the Nile, in June, b liardJy 
audible^ This is the only big bridge in Cairo, and even this 
one ^ only a third ai long as the bridge in Khartourru Fosf 
here, where die Nile flows through the last stretch of its 
single courx in majestic hioaddi and cahn, it is split by die 
two islands ^ust where all eyes are fixed upon it, and i^nnot 
display to its captal, the ancient city of Cairo, the full spectacle 
of its power. The eight bridges which connect its banks across 
the bUnds are short, and it is only when they have to be 
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raised at tunes for the passage of steamets, stopping die 
ttdTic, diat they reveal the greatness of the master commanding 
them from below. 

In August^ however^ everyone crossing the bridge hean 
a great roar from below, for meanwhile die flood lias come. 
In May, a strong swimmer can sdll swim against the current; 
in June he would And it diflieuJt; later nobody attempts to 
swim up (be Nile. Tlie capital watches the rising flood with 
the feelings of a beleaguered dty; bow strong is die 
enemy, what forts will he storm to-niotrow, when will 
relief corned WUJ tile river rise too high? Not undi tfae 
Nile has fallen steadily for several days in succession at 
die beginnit^ of October does the general anxiety cease. 
Man's struggle widi the Nile is like the struggle for a 
deeply loved woman; the man who masters die river ii 
never sure of It, and never knows whether lie will not 
hJimelf be overcome in the end, 

During the period of hi^ flood there is movement every- 
where; sentries stand every firty yards along the bank, 
detachments of up to a hundred men are posted at dangerous 
points to watch the embankments and report iioubl^ and 
late at night, wlten they move about the delta with their 
lanterns, they look like glow-worms swarniing in the hot 
night. Siesmcn and motor-cars stand ready everywhere 
for the Inspector, who spend these September days like 
generals in batde, every nerve strained, placing or moving 
about boats with sandbags or stones, and piling up cotton 
plants and nudze straw in readiness for any dam-burst. Every¬ 
thing depends on the watchfulness of a dozen men, wlio may 
not sleep and must be everywhere at the same lime. Thus 
even to-day, in the finely irrigated province of Gti^ on the 
bliddle Nile, the story is told of an English inspector who, 
in tSSd, got the upper hand of a catastrophic flood by throwing 
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up an etnhanknwnl in a single day miIi ihe help of the whole 
village, and how the village invited die CiurstUn to take 
part in the service of thanksgiTing ai the mosque, an 
unprecedented happening, which throws a profound h'^t 
on the religious feelings of a people at the mercy of an 
element. 

Another linie, in iSSTt » dam bu«t which protected a 
village north of Mansura. As the men, women, ami children 
earned up all they had, thdr funutiire, doors, and windows, 
to stop up the gap, the Englishman in eltaigc noticed that 
the most active of all was a man whose gigjandc strength 
contrasted strangely with his wliite hair. Later he heard that 
this man, when on sentry duty b t87a» tiad been unable to 
prevent a burst b the delta, and that Ehedive Tsuvaii, in his 
rage, had ordered him to be thrown into the Nile. On that 
night, when he awaired death, his hair turned white. Later 
he wTis pardoned because be was innocent, ami now he 
was once more fighting a burst, and, with hU while Itead, 
did more titan all the others. 

Everything growing in the delta, which means the greater 
propordoD of all Egyptian cotton, depends on the Nile bar¬ 
rage, which lies sixteen miles bdow Cairo where the Nile 
branches. This Is the last bridle man puts on iJte river, and its 
possibilities for defensive purposes are so great that Viceroy 
Said devdoped-tlte barrage into a genuine fortress, in order to 
liood the whole delta in case of invasion. Even this rerainder 
of tile destructive power of the barrage has kept alive the 
Egyptian distrust of dr EngUsh, Ttwlay, the harrage is still 
an old-fashioned fort, with its basdoiii and galleriei, draw¬ 
bridges and casemates, and looks tike an old erigraving. 

This is the point at which the Nile divides into a branching 
tree. The delta, which, with its lengili of 155 miles and width 
of 135, is not as regukt as its name implies, was watered 
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up 10 3 hundred yean ago by baum, a the ivhoJc of Eg)i}t 
wj» at that time^ and it irA$ by Mchcnitt AJi'e enterprise 
A Jlrsl dam waa designed for perennijil irrigation. Tliis was 
mote dUiEcuIr at diu pointy but mom profitable, because Ihw 
the cultivable land is not stpjeeted Into die narrow valley, 
but spreads out like the Duidi marshes. The double purpose 
of all %ypttan irrigaiion, lo irrigate all parts at all s^ons, is 
particularly evideif licie. 

It was not the built of the French that thetr dam cracked, 
or that vslls standing on shifting earth stored only two 
instead of founcen feet of ^'ater; vfC can realize hem the 
powerlesmess of tut ^ent of civilization in the East whose 
capacity b purely adviiio^. For while the Egyptian en^neem, 
when the barrage was built, carried CFWt the Frendi plans 
badly, tlte English, forty years later, could build as they 
miended. Even to^y, when die EngLbfi store seventBcn feet 
of water, die foieniost experts dodare that die Egypdans 
could not run dteir waterworks dieittselves if the ^glish 
were to ttave the countiy. 

The two dams, which, thou^i thev' dlder m lengdi, now 
Itave sixty-one ardies and iwo sluices each, am decorattd 
with a relief from a statue of Rhamses IT which was discovered 
In Tliches; diis relief, which once symbolized the union of the 
two Egypts, now gives superb expression to die union of the 
two brandies of die Nile. The rongue of land formed by die 
two dams contains the roost luxuriant garden in Egyp** 
probably no piece of land reedve* more water. Ir U 
indulged like the childrai of a hygicnio expert who an 
1«1 aocording to the liealdiiest principles he has discovered 
in hi$ laboratory. 

in addition to a second concrete barti^e at Zifia, whTd) 
crosses the eastern branch lower down, an earth dyke must be 
thrown up every year across both branches of the Nile |ust 
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before iliey ducbarge; tliua ibe nuiulu of the Nile must be 
blocked to hold up the water trickling through the hamge. 
This is done ettacily three weeks p/ter the dosing of lie dam 
at Assouan^ gwierally on Maicii 19 th, wlwn die last wave 
to pass thmigh Assouan, which left Khartoum <m Feb* 
fuaiy loili, arrives at die moutft. The life and safety of a 
flictatof or a muhi-milliDnaife with his army of doctors is 
nut watched mote carefully liian die Nile, The general system 
of the delta is regulated by six annies witli unpronounceable 
Arabic naines. 

Tins system, however, like die human body, is compli* 
r-i tH by pumps, wheels, and syphons, in order to reach die 
parts lying three feet Itigher. Here, where the cotton demands 
the utmost care, a network of drainage canals and att ouct 
calculodon of time are necessary. The summer stotage-w-dtet 
thus cueulatcs like cotmters in a cliildtai’s gamer live days' 
water, then less or none for ten days; die total period is fifteen 
days for cotton, and eight to ten for rice, provided there is 
enough water. 

And hcici Just before its end, dje fettered river still hurl* 
its strength against man, to remind him of the power of the 
elemeni. The silt without which the country could not live 
beenmes troublesome here in the delta, and Itas to be lemovod > 
all are cleaned for forty days a year, grneiaity in Janu- 

ary, wlien they are closed for repair. As the perennial system 
retjuires less silt, and Egypt can man^e aj the present time 
with zB million tons, the surplus of the 40^120 million tons 
of sih witidi comes down yearly is distributed more gener- 
ouslv, for these great fiuctuatJons are die result of tlie vagaries 
of the Abyssitaan rains. Wliat is not used for the dykes is 
given to the fellah free. If lie docs not want it the Govwnwnt 
has to pay for its removal, and someiiiitcs the fellah is toced 
with the tjuesdoR whether he should use the gift of the Nile 
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on his Mdi or whtther he will make more hy destroying it, 
a momentous question whicb^ m time of revolution, often 
determines the political colour of thousands, and sometimes 
decides die ou tcome of the revoJucjDn i tseff 
The second element that has to be dealt with here h the 
salt, ainoe dje sea-water^ wMch is ten rimes too saline for 
the crops and twenty dines mo salJae for drinking purposes^ 
hexe enters the river. The cKclosian of the salt water is the 
second purpose of (he canhen dykes which are thrown up 
every year, ami for which great wooden sreps^ later connected 
by boats and sacks, fomi a kind of pcmianenf ftameworit, 
tt'hes the dykes h^e advanced so 1^ diat only a gap of 
tw’ienty feet remains in the middle, the sail water is expelled 
by a sudden feJease of Nile w^ter up at the barrage, and 
the chemist, testing the water on die hmk to arrive at the right 
pnpardon of salr, orders more or less water fmm the barrage 
by telephone- 

All diii watcfj the administration of W'hkh alone costs 
half a tdilion i year, js distributed free, here and diroughout 
the country; the ta^es are paid on the w^aieied land. But how 
paltry these sums look compared with the cost of human 
destrucrion f The six ban^es built in Egypt in our century 
cost only twelve millions, kss than a v^k of the world warl 
Yet these barrages on die Nile cannot, like those in other 
parts of ilie world, be used lo produce light and power at 
the some time; the Huctuations of die river have permitted 
the inszalkiion of power-stadems only at very few points. 
Here the Nile has remained almost unconquerable; like 
every genius, it works wlien it is in the mood, because it 
wishes to, but not steadily, because it must And in 
the delta it is navigabJe only m the Eood months; only 
the lower reaches of the Rosetta Kile are navigable at other 
rimes. 
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Unttf the English came no code ofbw governed ih« whole, 
and tliough the Kile served ruji for Eliotisaods of years 
before the rights and dudes of those living an jt were deiltned 
in the ^Tanal Acts,'* the posstbtUiy of any abuse on the pan 
of those in power has bm considerably reduced since rhe 
fiieiarchy of the waier was established, If ibe whims of the 
Kile have played into the liands of the rich, since the land in 
Egypt actually chaises as ofun as the land at tlw foot of a 
volcano, the fellah knows tcMhiy itiar if the Kite lias rerreared 
/rora ids lak^ and formed a new island, he can dig a ditch 
artd lead the water to Ills wlioel tvitHout pa^ng for it. He 
knows that even the pasha will be punished if be stops 
Ids poor neighbour's water with stones, if Iw doses a sluice 
too early, digs a hole in the bank, or has a dyke removed. 
He knows that he will get a suppletnenr of water from 
the inspector in April if his rice needs more than was 
esritnatrd. 

The oldest lesson tlw Nile iau|^r man, to acr in common, 

has been raised to a sdcnce by hb six tailkniiia O'f experience, 

-a science which makes use of everything offered by tradition, 

but can be more economical on the whole, juster in the detail, 

because neither the Pharaoli nor the Vkerov u the lord of the 
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soil as he was in the time of Joseph or Mehcmct Ali. The dams 
with their meticulous distribution, the traiufonnation of a 
com couniry into a cotton country, the abolition of the 
caryit, the great reduction in the number of fotetgn dealers, 
the schools, and the exemption of the smallest holdings from 
seizure for dcbi^all tltese things have once more united the 
Egyptians in a State Socialism, and in spite of all the regulations 
concerning what is to be cutdvaicd, and when and wheie, have 
enhanced tlie sclf-iespect of the lellal), who until now was a 
slave, not of water, but of man. 
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Green Is the colour of the delta, as U Is of the whole Nile 
valley. But as it here covm a vast expaftse^ and not a mere 
strip, as it is a countiy and not an oasts, the desert yellow 
impinges only on t» outer edges. While Upper %ypt was a 
lutmifiny of green, yellow, and blue, tile dominant chord in 
the delta, with its pale sky, fis bou5es,tts saits,and the women's 
clothes, is green, white, and blacL If, instead of palms, 
Notthetn trees [t>se from the Bai expraise, tt might be a Dutch 
landscape; the water is everywhere, for a thousand little canals 
cross the lug ones. 

It is lion’ever, only tlie general picture which recalls the 
dunes and not the variety of its details. E\x;rythi!^ that moves 
u ^yption in its density and softnes. When consuls were 
still poets a French consul under Louis XfV wrote; "Egypt, 
silvery in September, is emerald in November and golikn 
in August." But now it is October. 

A camel, huge against the sky, strides slowdy along, carry titg 
a rocking mountain of dr^' cotton leaves aw'ay to be burnt. 

A man rides along the dam on his donkey witli tile new 
waiet'Wlieel be lias bought in the town tied on bcliind. An 
oniiipjated little Ford rattles past with Iburteen men, all 
laugiiing, sitting in It or hanging on to it, their robes fluttering. 
Slowly two w'iiite double sails ride before the nordi^wesc 
w'ind ihrot^i the plain, and their burden is as wJtite as the 
sails—mountains of foamy cotton. Two black women and 
flve children are stickjiig yellow maize-straw at etjual intervals 
into the soil, ready for to-raorrow’s bean-planting. Two men, 
standing naked in the canal, lift lumps of Nile mud with thdr 
hands, beat them flat, and trundle them to ifie Ditle white 
house on wiieelbatrows-^the glittering specks in it are 
Crystals from Abyssinia, distant memories of an almost for* 
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goiicn youths A little liill tries co rise^ and leaclies a hf tgtn 
of five fect^ wjilfe above it the wind sweeps tti sttange eddies^ 
for it is the Iiigliest pemw fiir and wide. The northern windmill 
Stands perhaps as high, solitary, like an emigrant, wit It Sapping 
wings, appanmtly working a punip. 

Beyond, cwo bladi, maty dredgers tower; they are casting 
the silt on the fields. A diousand bright yellow pots lie tn. 
even iteaps on the bank, like old cannon-balls. TItree camels 
pass with long, waving tails like giant peacocks—iltt^ are 
carrying bundles of palm-leaves. Cranes ily ]r>w everywlMtie;, 
knowing that all will spare them as the friends of ilie cows. A 
donkey takes a plucky leap over a canal; its rider seems to 
be a watchman, for lie carries an old muricet. A cloud of 
birds fiutters up from an open iieap of com—nobody bas 
stopped their depredations. An avenue of acacias leads to a 
fine house, and the dome of a mosque sliimtners yellow and 
blue bditnd iL Four high, red-brick buildings claslt against 
the green, in front of them a boy is grooming a magnilicent 
horse, which softly paws the ground: tiie four buildings 
ate racing-stables, the white huts of Nile mud beude them 
are fellah homes. Fifty men in long white sltirts are loaded 
eacfi with two stones in baskets, which they are carrying to 
the canal to build a new liead. Beyond, long boats are canyii^ 
stones to the same place; they come from Cairo, for there are 
no stones m (he delta. Ttvo donkeys, tied to a canal stake, 
look on blinking, an^ rub thdr heads toother. A block 
woman comes through the fields to the canal, her empty 
pitcher flat on her headi she fills it slowly, then returns with 
the pitcher upright im lier bead. More satis glide gently 
through tlie fields; the black boats bear a light burden, but 
here tt is a royal burden, the white, loose cotton. Beside the 
canal a boy is turning a wooden screw, on inclosed splnii, 
to reach the Mkfyeh on the other side. Botli creak. There he 
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sennets and rums tti« Uvelong day, icfi hourt. to raise ivater 
— 
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Now the towns come with rlidr bustle and thcii: tactorles; 
ifiere are few mills m this cotton land, which only works 
i per cent of Its crop; few tobacco ibetories tn the country 
tiiat hat prtjditced die finest tobacco; few sugar-reiiiieiies 
w'hkh, in the country of the sugar-cane, do not produce 
enough to supply die countiy. Beside them the frUah’i 
* buiMo still turns a wheel that squeezes the cane with a cylinder 
and produces a kind of molasses; that is W'hai ihey like, not 
the sugar from the lactoiy. 

At die fitithtfst comer of the delta, however, south'weat of 
Alexandria, Faust's endeavour begins agaiit-^Hhe struggle 
to leclaim a stqipe countiy for the peasant and ifie gardener. 
Therev close to the sen, toa^ards the Libyan frontier. Bedouins 
turn out their cattle to graze on the nomad steppe which 
receives a little rtin in winter, and plant a little com before 
tile scotching summer comes, just as they did nearly two 
thousand miles up the Nile in Middle Nubia. But there arc 
Egyptian and Boman ruins to show that this was once culd- 
vaied land; the mins of a lighthouse lead to the conclusion 
that it was in die time of Oeopatza, and tradidon says 
it was densely cultivated comiand. Potsherds show Cltrtsttin 
work, for on tliem a saint stands beiw'een two camels. 

Here, where the wine of the Piofemics grew, a Creek has 
once mnre'hrougltt die olden times back to life. A little town 
whicli he built and a road Iw laid out bear the name of Giana- 
clis, and thus, after the Macedonian king and the hfacedontan 
co/Tee-dealer who ruled Jtene, a tobacco-planter came to awaken 
the sleeping land; he grew as old as Pharaoh. In this 5ne 
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climaM, helped by a cool breeze^ by rain and a canal in ilie 
neighbourhood, he raised oranges, olives, and grapes for a 
new kind of wine on dunes of stli and sand- Thus the aiea of 
the delta can be emended by Dne-Hiith, and to eorobat the 
growing ooicon crisis tobacco can be grown again, ihe feikh's 
delight, irhich was taken from him in order that a prolit could 
be made on its import- For £g3^t, with four cigarettes per 
day per head of the population, including the women and 
chl'Idnen, constimes twenty million pounds' worth of imported 
tobacco yearly, more than any other country, instead of 
cultivating it in tbecoucety whwe the Nile water, and perhaps 
the air also, give it a deflcjicy it has nowhere else. 

$0 great is the power of the white tjucen—cotton has 
supplanted everything- Egj'pi, whiidi once supplied she Roman 
Empire with com, now Km to import flour fiwin Australia, 
and when the dams open up new land it is not given up to 
com. While in 1900 there were still i -a million acres of com, 
and only eiglir hundied thousand of cotton, in t^ati the 
flgum were already 1 *3 million acres of com and 2 million 
of cotton- Tlie population of Egypt had almost doubled, 
but tile bread in the country was not aljpwcd to increase so 
that mon^ mud^t irwell ar the cost of independence, for it 
is cotton that rules, and not freedom, In tyas, da million 
pounds* worth of cotton and cotton seed were caponed, but 
la million pounds* worth of com was Impocied, and even 
in 1930, after the cotton crisis, its export was 87 per cent 
of ilie total opOTO of Egypt, Now reason is retuntfng: for 
r935 the figures show i - S cotton and t • 4 com, 

Tbis specuLuion was profitable only for the best years. 

In ilw delta, where tlw Mdan of cotton yields 
clover, which yields only ;^io, can be cut five dmes a year, 
wltich means iliat it can be of great profit to the country. The 
soil, moreover, was exhausted by over-pliinting, for even 
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before the war cotton was planied every second year in y ff a rl 
of every fourdi^ until it begw fo yield Jess and Jue its qtuJiry. 
Aj much harm was done to the bnd os to a woman who is 
forced to bear a cbltd every year. 

Tims everyiJiing turns oil tJie white c]ue«% yet she ts 
sent abroad: ligypC, that atJowed so many foreign tnonarchs 
to grow rich in the country^ sends ditj native queen away 
because the ibidgners pay ma«. Imtead of ipinning the cotton 
here and then weaving the yam, she sends it awiiy in great 
ships dial carry it for hundreds of sea-tniles to a distant island, 
so that tile cotton-milis of lautcasJiite need not buy from 
Atnerka, but can s«td the same cotton back in the form of 
niBterial for cfathing, and needless milHons ate wasted cm 
fieighL. Having £rst compelled Kature against her will to 
grow a plant where the rain it needed did not fail, the cotton 
is tom iront the ^elds and carried oC to a foggy islind, to he 
sent out again into the world transformed Zeus manstged hb 
metomorphoses more promptly and elegantly—be performed 
them on the spot. 

Are the simiiis so fine as is dedaredi" Then they 
to be exdianged by treatiw. Is there no room in the delta 
lor mills? A single small miO could work the crop for miles 
round about, just as a thin book on a table can concsin a world 
of thoughts and visions. A man who wants to prev'cnt some* 
thing happetiing, and has the power to do so, always rinds 
technical reasons for proving tC impossible. 

Has the fellah gained by the cotton? 

During the first period of luck, when the Texas cotton 
was piactically cut off for the four years of the American 
Cvil War, the pashas had grown rkh, but the fellah only leJt 
the double burden of work in ilte fields, and die tibciation of 
the slaves in America created new slaves in Egypt, After the 
world War, with the transformatioii of the ^^xi al structure of 
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Egypt, i few feUaJih were able fo make fomincs in the great 
boom; up to £40 per knnisr was paici for cotton, and up to 
/‘ijooo for good land. There ore sdlj Mahin b die delta 
who acquired as many as a thi»tsand palms out of the money 
they made then, and that means an income of £ificn. The 
name of a fellah is known who one day bouglit Und to a 
value of jC40^ooo from a hanknipt company^ and when 
the dine came for signing the agreement, made lits appearance 
with a letmue of donk^ carrying the gold in «>eltT, The 
Englisli tmders laughed at the folly of the fellah who let Ins 
money sleep in his house of Nile mud instead of making h 
"work," huf they themtelves most likely lost their own a few 
years bier in some splendid company with sumptuous ofiices 
and impressive notepaper. 

As he is frugal, the fellah saves: a finer donkey, a ptetrier 
house, a gold necktaoe for hit wife—that is all He has faith 
only in the bnd that dte Nile waters, and ills the land that he 
buys tor lumselfand his children. An enrklied fellah has never 
been seen squandering his money in Cairo or Paris, where 
the cotton specubrors parade for a few montlis in Ptiaraootc 
fa&hlon. Me lias rarely been seen to lord it over his neighbour 
fellah who lias remained poor. Every one of them knows 
the Arab story in which the lich fel^ leads the poor one 
to die magnificeni tomb of his Suiter but the poor one criesr 
"By the time thy fatlier lias raised the marble sl^ of his tomb, 
mine will Itave been long in Paradise." 

For enigmaik reasons tiui no expert can explain, the 
fellaliin, especially in the delta, have developed a so-called 
vice that seems to run counter to tlietr clieerfuln*’^'^, Nowliere 
on the Mediterranean ate dni^ so widespread among the poor, 
for they ate Bmiiliar to the rich cvetywhere. The fellah lias 
been systematically poisoned for decades, not only by betories 
in Eastern Europe^ but by the highly moral European centres 
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which seJl phiianthropy and demociracy cheap. ThousajuJs of 
dealers, smugglers, aiuJ agents Jive on this prohlliited tmdic. 
It ts open to question whether the manu&ciure of heroin, 
which gives men feelings of happiness and thriiJtng dreams, 
is more immoraJ than the manu^uue of poison gas, 
which kills them. Some Govenunenrs sanction the one in 
order to conquer territory, but prohibit the other so that 
the stamina of their citkens mty not be w»kcned for that 
putpoK. 

Wlien the fellah in the delta buys the forbidden pellet or 
herb, in tobacco, in chocolate, in pepper, lie often does so 
b the hope of reviving his scTcual poweia, but it is die contrary 
diat happens. If lie is merely duU and hopeless he smokes 
some hashish in his naigile until the leaiJter pipe ^s irom 
his hands and he begins to dream. Art energetic struggle b 
recent years has greatly teduoed the dtaoove^le quantity of 
dnigs, but no one knows how much remains undiscovered. 
Since the drugs were detected m the soles of imported slippers, 
the dealers have devised all aom of new, ^taatic hiding- 
places, even under the wool, and perh^s the hide, of their 
camels. Here, too, a complete b|iisdoe condemns every 
Egypdan smoker who k cau^t to years of prison, while the 
convicted Turkish dealer escapes w'ith a few months. No 
State w'bkh allows so many thousands to lie b poverty and 
apathy has the right to puoisJ) them for spendiog a Cm 
piastres on dreams, a sweet exhaustion, and oblivion. 

It would be better for the cotton magnates, who would 
enjoy neither power nor wealth if it were not for the fellah, 
to protect him agabst the diseases which their dams brouj^t 
bio the country. 

What man extom from Nature he must pty for, but the 
man who pays is not always the man who profits. The Egyp- 
dans thought themselves blessed, and so they were, for the 
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couniry was ftw from malAria, aldnjtigh the stretches of 
stagnant wat« ought to have bred it, and Hwodotus and 
Caesar write of mosquito nets. We know how Nature could 
take her revenge for Alexander the Great's attempt id reciaim 
the toarshes; he probably died of maish'fever, Wliat he 
l a cked was clover, and it was the clover that protected the 
Nile vaUiy and the delta in spite of all the stagnant baamsL 
Pure water was proved to be injurioua, silt^iaden water bt^lthy^ 
and wJtcn in Bcngitl the irrigation with rill was abandon^ 
and watering left to the mtn, malaria arrived. Even in the war, 
the hundreds of infected rehigees from Palestine did not bring 
ii to Egypt. 

Since tile barrages were built, however, aJihougfi Lord 
Cromer tried co guaranice clieir harmlessness tn all kinds of 
teports by experts, a disease has come to Egypt due, not to 
the Nile, but to the man who conqueied the Nile, 

One of the two greatest engineers wlto studied tlie Nile and 
built the dams—Willeocks andMurdoch Macdonald, who 
realized the great example of Faust—as a true philanthropist, 
occupied hU old age only with tlie iiarm done by what be 
bad built. Wilkocks never ceased to warn the Ministers and 
ooiton kings, tiie Egyptian and English potentates, who 
simply strove to conceal the dangers, instead of averting them, 
He allowed why the ancient Eg^tJans, who bud brought the 
clover from tla Middle Nile, cut it repeatedly, so that it 
bloomed repeatedly and kept off the mosquitoes with its 
blooms. The Phitraolu also forbade the fcltaJi in the public 
service or in prison ro eat uncooked vegetabfes. 

The harries and the new iirigadoa system have raised the 
level of the sttbtenanean water everywhere, and hence made 
the cesspools, in pardicular, the bieeding-ground of a pest^ 
the hookworm, whidi produces eruptions and fever, and, 
while it does not kill man, sometiines makes him desperate 
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with pAin and ffipt hit ttrengih with anaemta, rendering him 
an i^y vicdm to OtltCf ttiwaset. BtiliaTziaiis, too, appears 
wlicnevet the perennial lyttem bat been introdueed, both io 
Upper %ypt, where the eanalt axe not allowed 10 dtatn 0^ 
since the)' carry drinking-water, and in the northem and 
eastern drfc*, where the water lies and tnany canals are dirty. 
Those concerned strive in vain 10 conceal what independent 
medical men assert, nainely. that in the sugar-fields of Kom- 
Ombtx, with tJwdr perennial irrigation, C6 per cent of all tlw 
fdlahin are attacked hy the disease, while * few miles away, 
in the basin land of Ed(u, only.a few, and in the excellently 
irrigared province of Girga, also watered with basins, none 
at all &it vtcdms. In the delis, where it is most difhculi to 
draw off the water, tlw allied disease, ancylostomiasis, or 
bookwoim disease, due to the iniesdnal parasite, lias attacked 
P5 per cent of the fellahin, and bilhatriasis 65 per cent. 

Tile njiirc water is stored, the liigfier the siihtcrrjiiean 
water rises; in the delta, it tlueatens to dood the houses. 
Yet thete are remedies for this new plague of Egypt; th^ 
only Iiave to be applied, to he paid for-—public Xatnnes must 
be built, village ponds ftJled up, main canals deepened so 
that they fiow to their mouths as deep, wide riven, and die 
ground water must he diverted into the Nile, wdiere it would 
profit the land and the canal; drainage canals must be shut 
in winter instead of being used as a means of access, so that 
tlie level of the ground water would sink after the Nik flood, 
and all land must be drained before (trigarion. Tlicse are 
ccmiplicated prevent! ve measures wliich need time. There is, 
however, one remedy which, if applied quickly and on a 
large scale, could save the people. The worm attacks them as 
they stand working in the water, and shice in Egypt two out 
of every three work standing in the w^rer, their legs should 
he proteatd as the polkemen protect theirs, with their line^ 
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liigh boc*i, cspecUlly whw ths papynu luiumtca. If the 
policeman ot the engineer b pnetkaKy immune iraiii bath 
disea^f owing to the protective rubber on his lega, a cotton 
company would only lutve to debit its budget with the 
£iyifioa which the 150^000 pairs of gum boots would cost: 
they could, however, be lent out m a rotation of four. In this 
way it could put into practice the teaching of Christ (br the 
same amount of money it now spends to send rts cotton 
nussionnries into the [ungle. But [fit is not disposed to abandon 
the more profitable fnmi of tJtc battle with sin, it would have 
TO enter this tjuarter of a milliori pounds in its budget as a dead 
toss. If the dividend at tbe end of tile year drops a per cent, 
a nuUion of men have been saved from aerioui disuse by it. 
That 2 pet cent, which itie European, living on stock exchange 
quotations, loses on his cotton shares, ts the price of the boots 
which would save the Egyptian lellah from a disease whkh 
is eating at the vitality of the people, and would he die tansom 
of the queem 


XXX 

In autumn, countless women and chiidren enpuch on the 
soil of the delta picking coiton. The garb of tiie servants » 
black, the queen is white, and a cloud lang* between tlicim 
Everything about her looks unreal, white, and fleeting, a 
game played with down, a cliildren's dream. 

The sbmb is capricious; in youtJj it is self-willed, want¬ 
ing (O enjoy itself; it lacks steadiness, and seems bom to a 
delicate life; it does not yet know what otdeal awaits it. Its 
^tc will be harder than that of any other plant, for its tians- 
formation is not accompUalied in its sap, but at its most 
sensitive spot, in its fibres, and it is accomplished with pain, 
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In March the same women were mitring here, carehjily 
traniphtnring the first saedEings behind ridges to protect them 
from die wind ;; dien thej weeded them, condnualJy loosening 
ibe earth round the roots, and alwaj’s cntnsplandng the little 
plants hJ^er up the ridge, untti they were on top, and could 
grow deely; a thousand hours, the livelong summer, tlieir 
brown, women's hands were busy about the tiny leaves to 
remove grubs, a training in die pdcnce and tenderness wliidi 
they show in bringing up their childicm Meanwhile, the men 
were thinlcing all the summer of how the tender shrub witli the 
ydJow flowers could best be nitieied. 

When at last the seeds swelled in their cotton-wool bolls, 
all eves wac fixed on the long fields, for the finest cotton Is 
obtained if tt is cut, like aspar^us, at die tight moment, 
that is, when the brownish-black boll bursts. As this does 
not happen everywhere at the same time, and the crops are 
always sold ail together, in this huge national enterprise 
the most vital work is quite personal, and its value can be 
increased by practice and patience more than ts the case wirh 
any other plant, even tea and coifiee. If the raw ootiun is 
cream-cotoured the fellali is glad, for dipt is the best kind, 
and if lie could see the staple under the microscope, he would 
recognire its toughness by its fine twist, and the quality of 
the cyiln lo^ie, after chcniicai treatment, by the little barreJ- 
sltaped swellings. 

The fellah knows very wdJ that it is the "long staple" 
he lives on, and pronounces the word "SahcUiiridis’' as bis 
ancestors pronounced "Isis" or later “Demeter." No one 
in the market, however, knows that this name of the finest 
Egyptian stndn is the name of a Creek fiumer who first grew 
It in 1906, and when the American buyers first met tlie man 
in Alexandria they were as startled by him as if a god lud 
descended to ^xtb, for they had regarded as something 
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divine die name of the deansi coiinn in the world. If it were 
not tor dijj Jong eisple, wiiich ie excelled by the cotton of 
Florida and Arizona alone^ where tt is grown only in mnaH 
quantities, Egypt cotdd not compete with the big cotton 
countries, for it produces tmly 7 per oeni of the world crop, 
and can hold its own between India and America only because 
Allah, or Kyrios SalteUaridiB, discoveied the 40-mm, staple, 
and iiad dr^cd of the silky sheen of women’s chemises 
it was to produce before he grew the stnuL 

The cotton gamble, this great adventure—for that is what 
it is in a If tile csnmtry which lives entuely on cotton—rule* 
the fate of the %ypttafi3, quite apart from the ravages of pests, 
such as occurred tn ipu, and the world-crises which this 
African island, without an array, subject to a World Power, 
and threatened by compeiirion on the Upper Nile, cannot 
influence. It is true that the world demand Is increasing: 
the greed of the textile tnanu^turers persuaded Diankind 
of so many new needs that the world consumpdon rose, 
between 18S4 and 1904, from seven to fifteen million bales. 
To-day, the hopes of die moral millionniriis are fixed on the 
abolition of the revolting nakedness of Africa, where ii is 
alleged diat ordy a per cent of the population wear shirts. 

The older feUali, It Is true, knows nothing about all this, 
but his son has Bbeady read in tlie papers that in Texas the 
crop from a few million acres was buried by the tractor, while 
in Sind on the Indus die biggest dam in the world was opened 
in order to increase the cotton oop there by ij per oent, 
while it was reduced by law in America by 15 per cent The 
fellah may not understand this contradiction, but be Is no 
more foolish titan those responsible for it. He only fedi 
diat he is the victim, for when distant gods in America make 
cotton prices &1] from 18 to 7 cents per pound of cotton in 
die course of two years, when at the same dme the Red Power 
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m Asia, ag^ainet which his psper wartis htfn, gcow nc^' sifiains 
which btilr two hundred uistead t>( thirty bolls, it all costs 
the felblt, in hii hut of delta mud, his hope of a new donkey^ 
his boys' school fees, and maybe his few grammes of hashish- 
Jo order to protect himseir he has become an expert sales* 
nun. But before the sale it is again the «‘omen wito, with ihdr 
defeer hands and unflagging patience, dear the white bolls 
of bad brown parts, beat leaves out of the wool, cleui it handfiit 
by handflil, always working forward from the still undeaned 
heaps 81 the back, wliile the children collect tlw waste in 
baskets. When the men have earned the crop on donkeys 
into the courtyanl, the second deaning comes; it is more 
thorough than the first, since the wind cannot here blow 
back die withered leaves. The whole delta looks as If it were 
covered with groups of women In black diapeties who move 
wi th nodding Iieads in the sun between the white hills, often 
with a child at the bt«ut—figutes of fete combing die last 
ttopuntics out of the white robe of life's spoilt dtildretL 
Strange dtats, draped tti black, have been set up among 
them: they are the gradngs on wltich d» cotton is beaten, 
and they are hung round with doths to keep the withered 
leaves feom felling back on it. At last it is all clcan—tbe 
que^ is white. 

Only now does the fellah's great moment come, for now 
the buyer arrives from AJezandiia; now lie will examine and 
buy. To-day the fellah, who was once cheated as a matter 
of course, can read ev ery morrung the coiton-piice telegrams, 
but the actual quality, which is now tested, can raise or bwer 
die price, and that is what nutteis. As the fitst picking is 
always the best, it lies at the back and ihe bottom of die wliiie 
heap, and die buyer must slowly work his way dirottg^i, 
whik the fellah plunges his brown hands into the wiling 
downy world, shakes it tip, makes it float and sink, and praises 
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tt ii$ [)» put«i coccoD in the world—or iic any rate m tlie 
delta. Then Allah Is called to witness^ qtiantitiea of cofTot 
asecorutuniHl, for every purchiiK is a rislc, nobody tan etatnine 
the whole crop, bit by bii^ the buyer >s always suspidous^ as 
he knows wliere the seller hides the inleriar parts. Any 
number of neighbours stand round; the Itmgier the batgahung, 
the better the deal, and as tliey all wear the fez and blue 
smock, it is the buyer in his European garb and straw bat 
who bolts like a savage captured by t!ie others. Time and 
lime again liis ofier is greeted with a roar of laughter, until 
at last it is accepted and the ndgiibours dap ihdr bands— 
the play Is over. 

Now the vill^ dark appears—even to-day lie looks like 
that Pharaonic statue in C^ro whkh was called the Omddt 
because the icUahin who eeca va ted it shouted that it looked 
like their Omddt, and when he has written the agreement, 
generally with a reed pen on his ilat left hand, the price for 
so mj^y hundredweight—one-thitd ibr pure cotton, two- 
thirds for oit and fodder from the seeds—is at once paid 
in banknotes, but dte buyer lua to sign the notes, because 
the fellah has no buth in the signature of the National Sank. 

Tlie stuffing of die sacks lias already l^n going on for 
some tiineu Now the weigher arrives with a tiuk caravan; 
three donkeys with the weigher and two assistancs, die tripod 
on a fburth, the scales on a fifth, the weights and all the rest 
on a sixth. During these weeks the tripod runs through the 
delta like a huge spider, for here the scales follow the sacks, 
and not the sacks the scales. Ftnally, after further ijuantities 
of coffee and cigarette*, all the sacks have beet weighed up 
and strapped on to donkeys and cameU, for now the gtitntng 
begins. And as the sacks retreat along the dam on the hades 
of the animals, the fdUh, his wife, and every child follow it 
silently with their eyes, perliaps mouining rbe disappearance 
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of tlw white queen ^ whom they have labnujred so many 
hundred houi$ in the sun. Of the notes which die man stii! 
holds in his brown hands, many wtli fortltwith pass into those 
of his ctedicoiB. The strict neoessaty remains. Nobody imagines 
it means wealth. 

Jn 6ont of the ginning>ii»chines sit grown>up girls and 
twcdve^yeBT'old boys, pale and coughing, for everything is 
enveloped in while Hits', and the nimble Jtngeis must feed the 
machines and protect themsdves from wheels and gratings. 
The old, unvendkled factones in the delta, which min die 
lungs wtch Sue, are slowiy being improved, hut this slavery 
is less evil than that in the pressing'^heds in Alezandtia. For 
in Older to sfa^ the cotton to that distant island where it is 
turned into fabria, the fieighr must be reduced, and the 
wel^t increased &om hve to seven hundredw'dght per 
bale. For this process steam pressure is not enough; human 
aims and feet musT set to work. 

It is a bacchantk scene. Amid die roar of the madiines, in 
open, corrugated iroo sheds with huge slidJi^ gates, among 
wire ropes, rollers, and iron plates, a hundred mmi and women 
shout and aJng, waving their hands and feet in the 
hurrying, pale with ezctremcnt, tense as man must be tn ilte 
race with the machine thdr hair full of white HulT, theit 
shirts, sleeves, legs, one mass of downy powder. Witli swift 
Iiands the women beat (Jte last traces of leavei out of the Hakes, 
but the men stand at the grating from whidi the loose cotton 
rolls like foamy white rivem On to endless hands rhar pass 
through a huge square lioie. Before it can roll into die hole 
the cotton must be stomped down to be compressed in readi* 
ness for the mechanial presawe of the madiines. With their 
foreheads bound, the men in ihdr blue smocks stamp without 
ceasing, singing an eternal refrain of two lines given our by 
their leader, to keep time even while they are waiting They 
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liavc been offnirH} masks of ffamp euHon-voo^tiiey do na^ 
want them, th«y want to sing as they swing, eight at a time^ 
into the tron chest which stands rn the middle of this downy 
w'orld. 

Tlien undei thdr hard hiown feet they feci the white 
down, they stand and stamp, singing, in the wlthl of snow, 
Sghting for iheir breath, and now tbw sink slowly as thev 
dance, distressed by the dust of the whifJing fibres, every 
natural orifice choked, coughing;, blinking, rubbing did; eyes, 
and sritl singing, while, with their priestly bandeaux, they seem 
to be sinking in to tlieir grave, like barbaric »crifices to some 
In visible, unknown god who rules the fellah from Btr ova 
rite sea. Now that lot seems to be finished, for suddesly the 
eight men dainber out of thidr Iron tomb^ vault over its 
sides, and stamp and sing on, dll a few minutes later a new 
sacrifice comes along. Ten dmes an hour, a hundred 
a day, half slaves, half priests, they dak into their cloudy, 
foamy romh- 

In a great morket'hall not far front rite press the buyers art 
waiting, wearing white coats to protect their smart suits. 
There they find samples from the bales, feel them wirii knowing 
fingers, draw out the staples, throw them back—they know 
tbe strain. But of sowing, growth, and reaping they have seen 
nothing; they do not know, or have forgotten, that the labour 
of a whole family Is compressed into that bale. Now the 
plants become snains, and just as rite deeds of heroes, long 
after tbclr life, are assembled in one name of legend, It seems 
to be the names of gods lhaf ring through the lull; *'5akel 
(SakelUridis), Asriii J Armuni J Cssult 1 PlEon 1 Zagora I Sakel T' 
And voices ring through the hall, crying judgment'^they 
might be the voices of the Judges of the Dead, not of cenon- 
dealers; as they ay: ^'Cood colour, ringed, hi{^ coloured. 
Good staple, strong ample, silky, staple," 
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Here the itc^t cycle iti [he history of the white queen comes 
to «n end. But over on the exchange, the whole life of the 
plant, (he mnuimg of tlie strauu, the entire sigtitlkaaoe of 
the cotton dies. 

Under the dome a mob of a hundred or two roaring men 
seethei and rolls round a diclc of open iron griUes eticloaiiig 
a raised platform with two silent men Handing on it; with 
cold, even contemptuous cyes^ they look down on the human 
sutge. Tliese sworn «nsaU have seen this J»tiJc every week¬ 
day of their lives; they know how hollow all the occitement 
t$; for yean on end th^ have h^d the roll of these breakersg 
and they $rem to have gone deaf In theu perpetual roar. 
In actual fact dwy are the only men who underetand every 
shout that rises round about them . 

With a careless band they chalk up figures and fracdons 
os a big board. This contract-exchange of Ajexandtia, this 
dealing m difietences, whi^ is ooncemed only with tokens, 
not with values, has driven these thieves of God's days 
hither, to-day as every day of this cenraiy, and while they 
gmsp <wch others’ buttons or hair, while they straggle to 
catch one of the two m%hty ones by the arm, diey shout 
Hgures upon figures in a rising roar, and when the man in 
the middle beckons outward it means "You” (SaleX when 
he beckons towards himself it means “From you" (buyX 
Thus the poor soul plays the new Rhamxs at the mouth of 
the Nile every morning from eleven to one. 

None of these creatures have ever seen the yellow cotton 
dowers. None have seen the graiing with its black cloths, 
the court with its white heaps, the scales wttli the tripod, or 
the heavy-laden cameU; none know the men sinking in the 
press, nor even the strams with their godlike names. These 
are mere gamblen, hoping for high prices at closing-time 
if they wish to sell, low prices tf they wish to buy; their counter 
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bear» the name of a kind of cotton tltat is not even rijXj has 
perhapa not even been sown yet. And it ts these mukets 
from which the great shocks come that vSect the lives of whole 
people and classes. 

All the plants and all the canals have vanished in the far 
distance; the dams, the sluices which were devised to grow 
this cotton are no more: Egypt is a Stitte lit by eleccric light, 
the world a network of'cables from liveipoo] to Bombay, 
with stock exchange tjuOtanons cjuivcring through the oceans 
—races and classes, calkoes and doths, languages and peoples 
have vanished, and the Nile b a l^end. 


XXXI 

Above the dome of the exdiange, stannng up from Rosetta, 
a flock of Hanungoes whirs south-west, for on Lake Mareods, 
in tile marshes at the mouth of the Nile, they will iind thousands 
of their kind. Coloured like a ntnset, their slender necks 
liidden in their ptum^, they stand on one leg on the shotes 
of die lake, looking over at the cranes which luve just alighted 
by the water in beautiful curves fioni thdr flight to the stuhble 
fields. Black moorhens, grave and sober, morose^'observe 
the adventurous oornioeancs, and seem to- think more 
of the terns and sandpipers, whkb itevK quit thdr strict 
fbrinatinns. Overhead white gulls swoop proudly, and over 
them all the fish-eagle hovers modonless, waiting, watching, 
ttU suddenly he drops like i lead plummet, then, with a flapping 
fiali in hb talons, agdn rises into the infinite. 

Under the sycamore great lierons stand, each melancholy 
and alone, bur rite delicate egrets peich, with Indrawn head, 
like white blossoms in the almost leafless acadas. Sudden^ 
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colours like jewels Bash through the stillness; Penicus, the 
bee^ter, the loveliest of al4 hies low over the «‘aier, with 
his flashing wings and long bill 

The swallows have already arrived frorn the North; the 
northern lands have grown too bleak Ibr them—they may have 
nested on the EngHsli oaast. On steely wings they Bit through 
die air» for diey will not stay even here; d« South b calling 
them, and this very day they will set out on theif second great 
flight 6om the coast of Egypt. Tb^ depart in softly twittering 
always on the tiringe of the green land, until the river 
has gathered itself together again, and is once mon wide and 
commanding. Nov the Nile shows them the way, for on both 
■ddes lies die terror of the hungry yellow desert. 

Green covers (he way of this flock of northern swallows; 
they can stop anywhere and flod food and water—green the 
(alley of the river, now wide, now narrowing ag^ bending 
here and there, but never for. And as they move above the 
Nile they sweep twittering over die great aty with its bridges 
and .its palaces and its lofty fortress; beyond at the desert’s 
edge the sugar-loaves stand, and in front of the hipest the 
Sphinx Ues watdung. Cotunins and chimneys rise out ot the 
green valley, and fiosts of boats srith while sails, all carrying 
piles of yellow plichen; camels trot in long flies, but the 
donk^ [tunpt ahead, and lite diildicn laugh. The sound of 
the seJ^tA whines over the Nile valley, the yoked oaen 
tum a thousand water-wheels, and the men sing as they 
tom. Homs screams through the blue, startling the swallows 
ftom the North. 

BeloFV the flock from the North the river begins to roar— 
.it is the fltst cataract that is foaming, for all the sluices are 
open and Nature takes its course. It takes its course through 
the desolam stretch where palms and villages have disappeared, 
until the black, dripjring rocks of the second cataract divide 
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mtio a thcmfand ialaatb, md nov ar ihe great bend, the groups 
of waierrdh are repeated, roahtig dwiugh tfie da^ and 
nights. But the swaUows follow the huge S m the yellcrw 
sand, for here done will they find w'hat they need if they are 
going to escape sdll fatiher to the South, Not until die wilder 
hrodier of the Nile appears frotn the south-east, rtuhing down 
trr vinie fullness, not until Khartoum, will these seekers 
of the South find the secrmd pamdise of the birds on the 
Nile otter that fuat one in the delta. 

Must of liiem stay here where everything grows thar they 
dreamed of up there. But a small group presses on, and now 
for mote days and weeks they fiy over the yellow steppe; 
now dicy see the crocodile modcnlesa on the gtey stone in 
the midday heat, and in the evening the [ion creeps up to the 
hank out of the thicket, and where the course of the river 
grows confiised, where the swamps begin with thdr Ubyrtrith 
of channels, one morning, under the flying strangers, the 
elephant (xtraes to the Nile, trotting slowly along with wife 
atul child, incredible to the visiton from the North, who* 
hasten on—to the South. 

And there:, at the end, huge lakes lie outspread, an ever- 
gteen landscape opetu, the fields widen mto a garden ^aio, 
as they did op on the delta, and the rainy air fosters the growth 
and bloom of all vegetation, so that there is infinite food for 
the northern swallows. But one morning thdr piping fiock 
fiita low over huge waterfidls. There, in a quiet creek, a 
gigande maw yawns pink; puffing and sluggish, the hippo 
snorts and grunts as it raises its bead to spout a [ct of water 
£n:}tD its nostrils. Terrified, tlie swallows ^ into the thicket. 
They listen, seek, and tremble. At their feet tlie Nik is bom, 
A roar heiaids the river. 
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